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THE  REFORMATION. 

T^B  great  Ecdesiastical  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  capable  of  being  viewed  from  manj  points,  and  exhibited 
in  many  lights.  Each  view  may  be  made  the  instrument 
of  conveying  valuable  instruction.  It  is  designed  at  present 
to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  revolt  of  the  human  mind 
against  the  medieval  systems  of  Dogmatic  Theology  and 
Church  Government.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  this  is 
looking  at  it  in  two  points  of  view  at  once.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  mediaeval  systems  of  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  Pol- 
ity are  so  closeTy  connected,  that  the  revolt  against  both  may 
be  considered  as  a  single  effort  of  the  human  mind.  The  two 
things  are  undoubtedly  in  their  nature  distinct,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  any  logical  connection  between  them ;  but  the  prac- 
tical connection  is,  notwithstanding,  very  close.  So  close,  that 
it  is  dif^cult  to  imagine  how  the  Reformation  could  have  suc- 
ceeded upon  either  point,  if  it  had  not  succeeded  upon  both. 

The  mediaeval  system  of  Church  Government  grew  out  of 
the  smuggles  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  in  the  differ- 
ent kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Western  Christendom.  The 
clergy,  in  each  of  these,  found  themselves  unable  to  contend 
with  the  power  of  the  civil  rulers,  and  were  obliged  to  form  a 
kind  of  federation,  as  widely  extended  as  they  could  make  it. 
Circumstances  pointed  out  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  head  oj 
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4  The  Reformation.  [July 

such  a  federation;  which  could  scarcely,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  period,  have  been  formed  without  one.  He  was,  therefore, 
recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Western  Church ;  a  position, 
which  was  not  only  necessary  as  the  centre  of  unity  to  the 
great  Ecclesiastical  league,  but  seems,  according  both  to  the 
prevailing  feudal  notions  and  to  the  ideas  of  a  hierarchy  which 
the  clergy  had  derived  from  the  ancient  Eastern  Church,  the 
completion  of  an  otherwise  imperfect  system. 

The  papacy  thus  arose,  and  the  very  end  of  its  existence 
was  conflict  with  the  civil  powers.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  for  several  centuries,  it  was  both  socially  and  politically 
a  great  blessing.  There  is  as  little  doubt  that  that  time  has  long 
gone  by.  For,  while  the  papacy  was  developed  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  those  purposes  have 
now  been  answered,  and  the  papacy  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  developed  away. 

In  this  point  of  view  the  Reformation  was  the  crisis  at 
which  the  new  ideas  became  strong  enough  to  contend  with 
the  old.  The  kings  had  for  ages  been  contending  with  the 
popes ;  but  in  vain.  At  length,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
time  arrived  when  their  efforts  were  to  be  successful.  Ephem- 
eral views  of  political  eicpediency,  in  some  cases,  prevented  the 
sovereigns  from  taking  any  part  in  the  struggle:  But  whe^ 
ever  they  did  make  the  attempt  they  succeeded  in  freeing  them- 
selves and  their  subjects  from  the  papal  power.  But  this  could 
only  be  done  where  the  necessary  conditions  existed.  One  of 
those  conditions  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  people  to  revolt  against  the  mediaeval  system  of  theology. 

This  system,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  has  no  logical 
connection  with  the  papacy,  or  with  any  form  of  Church  gov- 
ernment. For  aught  that  an  observer  can  see,  it  might  coexist 
with  the  externals  of  Presbyterianism  or  Congregationalism. 
Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  mediaeval  system  of 
theology  is  something  very  different  from  the  mediaeval  system 
of  Ecclesiology.*    The  latter  could  hardly  subsist  without  a 

*  By  Ecclesiology  is  here  meant,  not  merely  Church  arohitectnre,  bat  in  addi- 
tion to  that  art,  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  externals  of  worship.  The 
medieval  system  of  these  things  seems  now  to  be  speciaUy  dreaded  as  the  very 
essence  of  popery;  thongh  the  connection  between  the  two  is  really  yery  sUg^t 
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1857.]  The  Reformation.  6 

Merarchj.  Yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for 
a  pope ;  still  less  for  the  peculiar  system  of  tiieology  which 
flourished  in  the  middle  ages. 

That  system  was  not  wrought  out  by  the  popes,  and  was  not, 
homanly  speaking,  the  basis  of  their  power.  That  rested 
upon  the  mediasral  Ecclesiastical  Law,  as  that  again  did  upon 
oartain  forgeries,  which  the  popes  did  not  commit,  but  of  which 
they  very  unscrupulously  availed  themselves. 

The  medieval  theology  had  quite  a  different  origin  ;  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  as.  that  of  the  Common  Law  of  Eng- 
land. Both  arose  from  the  wonderful  logical  subtlety,  which 
pervaded  the  mediaeval  mind.  In  the  very  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  very  little  use  was  made  of  logic  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  The  usages  of  the  Church,  perhaps  even  more 
than  Scripture  itself,  were  looked  upon  as  the  rule  of  action 
and  of  faith.  For  it  was  assumed,  upon  a  principle  logically 
sound,  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gk>spel  and  their  hearers 
understood  the  Gospel  system,  better  than  it  could  be  explained 
by  any  mere  logical  process.  But  in  the  lapse  of  time  ques- 
tions would  arise  as  to  what  had  been  the  usage  among  those 
primitive  Christians.  These  questions  could  not  be  deter- 
mined by  logic,  but,  like  otiier  questions  relating  to  matters  of 
fiu^t,  only  by  evidence.  The  evidence  was  either  traditional  or 
in  writing.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  ages,  the  former  disap- 
peared and  the  latter  became  the  sole  resource.  The  writings 
of  tiie  ancient  bishops  and  divines  came  to  be  appealed  to  as 
the  only  evidence  of  the  sense  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
system  of  theology  which  prevailed  at  that  time  may  be  called 
the  patristic ;  for  the  ancient  bishops  and  divines  had  come  to 
be  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Fathers. 

But  new  questions  arose,  and  the  men  of  the  period,  with 
whom  the  logic  of  Aristotle  was  the  favourite  study,  and  was 
pursued  until  the  love  of  logic  became  almost,  or  quite,  a  dis- 
ease, applied  this  new  instrument  to  the  settling  questions  of 
teleology.  They  were  very  nearly  allied  to  the  school  which 
is  now  called  rationalistic.  But  there  were  very  important 
differences.' 

The  mediaeval  logicians  did  not,  like  the  modem  rational- 
ists, iq)ply  their  dialectic  powers  immediately  to  the  interpre- 
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tation  of  the  Sacred  Text.  Still  less  did  fliey  apply  them  to 
its  correction  or  matilation.  They  were  content  to  take  the 
Bible  as  they  had  received  it,  and  with  it  the  patristic  inter- 
pretation. They  assumed  the  soundness  of  the  patristic  theol- 
ogy. Now  the  Holy  Soriptores  are  fall  of  mysterious  doc- 
trines. Upon  these  the  Fathers  delighted  to  comment  in  a 
figurative  and  sometimes  even  in  a  fanciful  style.  The  patris- 
tic theology  was  thus  full  of  mysteries,  and  its  language  of 
figures  and  fancies,  which  afforded  a  wide  field  of  discussion. 
Upon  this  field,  the  Schoolmen,  so  the  logical  divines  came  to 
be  called,  entered. 

They  treated  all  the  mysteries,  the  figures,  and  the  fancies 
of  the  patristic  theology  as  alike  the  premises  from  which  tiiey 
were  to  reason.  It  so  happens  that  none  of  them  were  fitted 
for  the  purpose.  For  you  cannot  reason  from  a  mystery; 
because  you  do  not  understand  it.  A  mystery  is  a  proposition 
the  parts  of  which  you  are  unable  to  reconcile.  Of  course 
you  do  not  know  how  or  where  they  limit  each  other.  You  can- 
not, therefore,  safely  make  any  portion  of  the  mystery  the 
basis  of  your  reasoning.  Neither  can  you  so  employ  the 
whole,  because  you  do  not  comprehend  the  whole,  and  so  can^ 
not  see  what  may  or  may  not  be  inferred  from  it. 

You  cannot  reason  from  a  figure,  because  it  only  represents 
something,  whidi  it  is  not,  but  only  resembles.  It  does  not 
resemble  it  in  all  respects,  or  it  woiJd  be  the  same  thing  and 
incapable  of  being  used  for  illustration.  You  cannot  make  it 
the  basis  of  reasoning,  until  you  have  ascertained  exactly  how 
far  it  represents  the  substance ;  that  is,  how  far  it  is  true. 
When  you  have  ascertained  that,  it  is  no  longer  wanted ;  you 
can  reason  from  the  truth  which  the  figure  illustrates  far  better 
than  from  the  illustration  ;  provided  always  that  the  truth  be 
an  intelligible  one,  and  not  a  mystery.  If  it  be  a  mystery,  you 
cannot  use  it ;  but  still  you  have  gained  nothing  by  substituting 
the  figure  for  the  substance. 

It  needs  no  proof  that  one  cannot  reason  from  a  fancy ; 
since  no  man  would  now  dream  of  founding  a  doctrine  upon  a 
fancy.    The  great  error  of  the  Schoolmen  was  that  they  could  . 
not,  or  did  not,  distinguish  between  truths  and  fancies.    As 
great  masters  as  they  were  of  deductive  logic,  they  do  not 
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seem  to  have  been  great  in  the  dietributiye  part  of  the  scienoe. 

The  fiiystem  which  they  built  up  was  defective  for  three  rea- 
sons. It  was  founded  wiUiont  a  due  nse  of  distributive  logic, 
so  that  truths,  figures,  and  fancies  were  all  treated  alike.  It 
was  boUt  b7  and  c^  a  deductive  logic,  too  subtle  and  refined 
tta  pra^ieal  use,  and  sftdi  logic  was  iq^iplied  where  no  logic 
was  i^Ti^erly  ^>iflicable.  They  thus,  as  has  been  happily  said, 
aecoeeded  in  fredssing  the  mets^hors  of  the  Fatiiers  into  doc- 
trines. Moreover,  they  froze  the  mysterieiB  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  hard,  dry,  and  cold  facts.  They  thus  raised  a  system 
of  theology  not  liable  to  be  overfhrown  very  easily  before  a 
mere  dialectic  assailant;  but  which  reiEJly  wanted  a  root 
That  ^ystetn  was  the  mediaaval  theology ;  which  is  at  tiiis  day 
the  theology  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 

Its  d^ect  is.tiie  greatest  that  a  system  of  theology  can  have. 
It  wants  a  soul.  It  is  too  olgeotive;  while  the  soul  of  a  sys- 
tem of  theology  lies  in  that  portion  of  it  which .  is  suligective 
and  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  individual. 
The  chief  end  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  salvation  of 
men;  and  tids  not  an  outward  external  salvation  from  the 
consequences  of  sin,  but  an  internal  salvation  from  sin  itself! 
The  thing  iMe&j  required  is  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  true 
that  the  Almighty  Obhtob  might,  in  the  exercise  of  His 
Omnipotence,  work  such  a  change,  and  so  fit  a  man  to  be  the 
subject  of  haKftness  instead  of  misery,  by  giving  him  a  new 
and  holy  nature*  But  sudi  is  not  His  pleasure,  or  no  Bevela- 
tion  would  have  been  required  beyond  that  which  the  experi- 
enee  of  each  changed  individual  would  bring  to  him  of  his  own 
personal  diange. 

It  is  the  will  of  the  Bulbb  of  the  Universe  in  this  as  in 
other  matters  to  work  by  means.  The  Incamcition  and  the 
Atonement  are  the  means  by  which  He  commences  the  process, 
and  the  next  step,  as  it  were,  is  the  Bevelation  by  which  He 
comnomieates  these  stupendous  fSaets  and  the  gracious  purposes 
with  which  tiiey  are  connected  to  mankind.  The  blessing  of 
salvation  is  thus  purchased  and  o£Eered  to  the  mass.  Its  api»x>- 
priation  to  individuals  is  the  next  Ihing  to  be  done.  For  this 
purpdse  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  were  instituted.  They 
are  the  means  devised  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  Pow^,  and  Qood- 
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ness.  They  are  not  merely  devised  by  Him,  but  iBstitated  and 
endowed  with  power  to  work  eflfects,  which  ihey  have  no  natu- 
ral or  inherent  power  to  work.  It  is  by  His  Power  that  th^ 
work,  or  to  speak  more  accurately.  His  Power  works  in  them. 

But  His  Power  is  infinite  and  irredstible.  If  it  work  at  all 
it  must  work  effectually ;  such  is  the  logical  deduction  whidi 
the  Schoolmen  drew,  and  which  certain  modem  divines  also 
draw.  The  Schoolmen  held  tiiat  the  Churdi  and  the  Sacra- 
ments, being  the  divinely  instituted  means  of  saving  man,  must 
save  all  men  to  whom  tiiey  are  applied.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  opu9  operatum^  that  if  the  work  be  done,  it  must  produce 
its  effect.  And  looking  only  at  the  premises  which  have  been 
used,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion.  The  modem 
Calvinist  reasons  that  God  can,  by  His  mere  Will,  change  the 
hearts  of  men  and  mould  them  at  His  pleasure.  He  does  not 
need  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  and  therefore  He  does 
not  use  them.  They  are  mere  external  things,  having  no  natu- 
ral or  inherent  virtue,  and  can  be  no  aid  to  Him.  This  rea- 
soning is  also  unanswerable.  The  two  arguments  are  equally 
strong  ;  yet  the  two  views  are  equally  unsound.  Moreover, 
they  both  proceed  from  the  same  premises,  which  premises  are 
undoubted ;  yet  both  cannot  be  true,  because  they  are  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other.  There  must  be  some  element  which  both 
classes  of  reasoners  have  neglected. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons  to  be  found,  who  will  accept 
the  last  proposition,  and  will  say  that  the  modem  reasoners 
who  have  been  mentioned  have  erred  by  leaving  out  of  thdr 
argument  the  principle  of  man's  free  will.  They  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  the  Will  of  the  Almighty  Father  to  change  the 
heart  of  any  man,  who  does  not  concur  in  the  change.  He 
stands  at  the  door  and  knocks,  but  it  is  only  when  a  man  opens 
the  door  that  He  will  come  in  and  will  sup  with  him  who  has 
opened,  and  he  with  Him.  [See  Revelation  iiL  20.]  It  is  true 
that  he  who  openeth  the  door  must  rise  in  order  to  do  so,  and 
that  he  can  have  no  power  to  rise  except  it  be  given  him  from 
above.  But  it  will  not  be  given  him,  unless  he  will  accept  it 
when  it  is  offered,  and  use  it  when  it  is  given.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  element  which  is  wanting  in  the  reasoning  of  both 
the  two  classes  of  logicians  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
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It  wad  the  introduction  of  this  element  which  constituted  the 
Beformation.  The  mediffival,  or  Bomish,  Theology  terminated 
in  the  opus  operatum.  The  ontward  work  was  to  change  the  in- 
ward heart  of  the  man,without  any  agency  of  his  own,  or  without 
any  other  agency  of  his  than  mechanically  submitting  himself  to 
the  outward  work.  The  Beformation  returned  to  the  Scriptu- 
ral and  patristic  doctrine  that  Justification  was  by  Faith,  that 
the  work  was  not  worked  in  the  mere  passive  recipient,  but 
only  in  him  who  arose  and  opened  the  door,  consenting  to  be  a 
coworker  with  God,  and  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  tremUiing,  because  it  is  God  Who  worketh  in  him 
botii  to  will  and  to  do.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  notion  of 
Justification  by  Faith,  that  every  man  is  in  his  own  case  to  be  a 
coworker  with  God  by  accepting  and  using  the  aid  which  He 
gradoiraly  gives,  and  without  which  no  man  can  do  any  thing, 
so  timt  all  the  merit  of  the  works  done  belongs  to  God.  Yet 
the  work  of  individual  reformation  must  be  done  by  the  man 
himself,  using  the  powers  which  are  given  to  him  by  God,  and 
thus  giving  a  voluntary  consent  to  his  own  salvation. 

This  view  no  doubt  involves  a  mystery,  as  what  does  not 
which  relates  to  God,  to  His  relations  to  man,  or  to  His  modes 
of  working.  This  doctrine  destroys  the  theory  of  the  opus 
operatum;  because  it  requires  the  working  of  an  inward  faith 
to  be  joined  to  the  outward  work  before  any  thing  can  be 
eflFectually  wrought  by  the  latter.  But  it  does  not  destroy  the 
doctrine  of  sacaramental  ^cacy.  It  is  no  more  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  tiiat  GoD  has  instituted  means  by  which  He  con- 
veys His  grace  to  individuals,  than  it  is  with  the  doctrine  that 
He  could,  if  He  so  willed,  change  the  hearts  of  men  by  a  mere 
act  of  His  Power.  In  fact  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
the  doctrines  of  sacramental  grace,  or  efficacy,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  communion  with  the  Church,  and  that  of  Justification 
by  Faith ;  but  there  is  rather  an  analogy  between  tliem.  Both 
imply  that  it  is  tiie  good  pleasure  of  God  not,  so  to  speak,  to 
put  forth  all  His  str^gth,  but  rather  to  work  subject  to  cer- 
tain self-imposed  conditions.  In  the  one  case  the  condition  is 
the  willing  concurrence  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  Grace.  In  the  other  it  is  the  expression  of  that  willing 
concurreiMM  by  an  outward  receiving  of  sraiething  which  God 
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has  institated  as  the  moans  of  oonvejing  His  Graoe.  Some 
persons  are  ready  to  say,  that  the  first  doctrine  is  tme,  because 
it  is  worthy  of  God  ;  but  that  the  other  is  false,  because  it  is 
unworthy  of  Him.  But  how  do  they  know  that  one  is  worthy 
and  the  other  unworthy  of  Him?  He  must  know  His  own 
nature  better  than  they  can ;  and,  in  fact,  the  only  question  is : 
What  has  He  said  on  the  subject? 

There  are  thus  three  schemes  of  theology :  tiiat  which 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  $pu8  opercdum ;  that  which  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  a  sacramental  Grace^  which  is  only  available 
when  received  in  faith ;  and  that  which  teaches  that  men  are 
saved  without  using  the  Church  or  the  Sacraments  as  channels 
of  Grace,  by  a  simple  Faith,  which  receives  the  Justification 
which  God  gives  according  to  His  good  pleasure.  These  may 
respectiyely  be  considered  as  the  Bomish,  the  Saxon,  and  tiie 
Swiss  systems  of  theology.  The  first  was  the  work  of  the 
Schoolmen ;  the  others  arose  at  the  Reformation, 

The  two  latter  systems  were  the  product  of  the  Beformation, 
or  rather  they  were  liie  Reformation  itself.  They  botlf  differed 
from  the  medisBval  system  in  the  point  of  Justification  by  Faith. 
That  is,  in  requiring  the  willing  reception,  by  the  individual 
ihan,  of  the  aids  which  (tOD  vouchsafed  to  offer  to  him,  and  the 
active  ^nployment  of  them  when  they  have  been  received. 
This  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  the  optis  operatum;  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  doctrinal  popery,  although  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  it  is  theoretically  connected  with  the  notion  of  a  pope. 

In  practice,  however,  the  popes  were  the  great  maintainers 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatvmy  and  hence  arose  a  practi* 
cal  connection  between  the  two  things.  The  papal  power  had 
been  built  up  as  the  means  of  protecting  the  clergy  against  the 
civil  rulers ;  and  it  had  to  use  tiie  clergy  as  its  agents  and  assist- 
ants in  affording  that  protection.  The  result  was,  an  intimate 
connecti<m  between  the  popes  and  the  clergy  throughout  West- 
ern Christendom,  which  led  to  a  mutual  forbearance.  The 
clergy  submitted  to  be  governed  and  plundered  by  the  popes ; 
who  on  tiieir  part  showed  a  diq>osition  to  connive  at  the 
immoralities  of  the  clergy.  This  became  so  great  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  cry  for  moral  reform,  which  extended  far  more  widely 
tlian  that  for  doctrinal  reform.    It  is  probable^  that  the  notion 
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of  Hie  opus  aperaitim  was  not  with(»it  its  infloence  in  prodi^ing 
or  foBtering  this  clerical  immorality.  It  is  certain  that  it  had 
a  direct,  and  a  very  intimate  connection  wifli  the  n^ans  which 
were  resorted  to  for  raising  monejr  for  the  sniqHart  of  the 
papacy.  The  Befbrmation  everywhere  began  with  an  outcry 
for  moral  reform  in  the  Church  and  against  the  abuses  of  the 
papal  powOT. 

The  last  brought  to  the  aid  of  flie  Reformers  the  ciyil  mlers. 
Tliese  had  long  been  engaged  in  straggles  with  the  popes  for 
political  and  ecclesiastical  power.  So  long  as  the  popes  were 
flie  champions  of  pnre  morals,  and  sought  political  and  ecdesi- 
astical  power  as  the  means  of  promoting  that  canse^  although 
some  of  the  measures  by  which  they  sought  to  promote  it  were 
more  than  donbtfol,  they  met  with  much  sympathy  and  craccess. 
Probably,  however,  not  with  more  than  tiiey  very  folly 
deserved.  But  so  soon  as  the  mind  of  Christendom  perceived 
that  they  were  sacrificing  the  cause  of  pure  morals  to  that  of 
their  own  power,  all  sympathy  very  jusfly  d^arted. 

The  civil  powers  were  not  slow  to  avail  thraiselves  of  Obe 
change  of  feeling.  They  were  everywhere  favourable  to  the 
Beformation ;  so  long  as  the  Reformers  confined  themselves  to 
warring  agaiust  clerical  immoralities  and  the  abuses  of  papal 
power.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  they  generally  turned 
against  fliem,  so  soon  as  there  was  any  attack  upon  the  estab- 
lished system  of  Theology.  When,  however,  tiie  rulers  discovered 
that  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  reducing  the  power  of  the 
papacy  they  must  have  the  aid  of  men  who  acted  upon  princi- 
ples higher  than  Hiose  of  mere  worldly  policy  or  interest,  some 
of  tiiem  took  tiie  Reformers  into  an  alliance.  These  univer- 
sally succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  papal  domina- 
tion. 

H^nce  arose  the  notion,  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  our  EngliE^i  cousins,  and,  in  &ct,  of  Europeans 
generally,  tiiat  the  civil  authority  is  the  natural  counterpoise 
to,  and  protection  from  the  pafuJ  power.  While  the  popes 
and  &e  kings  acted  in  union  against  the  Reformers,  Hie  Theo- 
logical truths  which  they  taught  seemed  in  danger  of  being 
trampled  out,as,  in  &ct,  they  were  in  more  countries  than  one. 
But  wh^  the  princes  found  it  convenient  to  sever  themselves 
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from  the  pope,  the  Beformers  were  able  to  disseminate  their 
views  imder  their  protection.  Thus  what  may  be  called  the 
political  and  the  theological  Reformations  went  on  together  in 
dose  alliance,  and  each  derived  a  support  which,  humanly  speak- 
ing, was  valuable  from  the  other.  By  their  joint  efforts  the 
papal  power  was,  in  many  places,  put  down ;  and  wherever 
that  occurred,  the  mediaeval  theology  shared  its  fate,  or  was  at 
least  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  adherents. 

All  this  was  not  done  without  a  violent  contest ;  in  which  not 
only  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  but  the  passions  of  the 
human  heart  were  excited  to  the  utmost  activity.  The  same 
result  followed,  as  has  always  been  found  to  follow  in  similar 
cases.  There  was  on  all  the  points  in  dispute  a  tendency  to  go 
too  far.  As  to  the  political  power  of  the  popes,  taking  the 
phrase  in  its  strictest  sense,  it  was  not  easy  to  go  too  far 
in  its  denial ;  since  it  has  no  foundation  in  right  or  truth. 
But  it  was  intimately  connected  with  his  ecclesiastical  power, 
for  which,  and  by  means  of  which,  it  had  been  built  up.  By 
ecclesiastical  power,  in  this  connection,  is  to  be  understood 
the  power  of  the  pope  over  the  Church,  and  that  rather  as 
connected  with  external  things  than  with  doctrine. 

The  temporalities  of  the  Church  were  the  gift  of  the  laity, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  princes.  The  descendants  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  given  found  it  convenient  to  forget  that 
they  were  relieved  by  these  gifts,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  fiiat 
they  could  be  relieved,  from  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
expenses  of  the  Church  by  their  contributions.  Contributions, 
of  which  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  they  are  obliga- 
tory before  God,  although  they  are  voluntary  in  the  sight  of 
man.  They  claimed,  and  witMn  certain  limits  the  Church 
allowed,  the  nomination  of  the  individuals  who  were  to  enjoy 
the  bounty  of  their  ancestors.  Agreeably  to  this  precedent  the 
princes,  who  claimed  to  be  the  founders,  that  is,  endowers  of 
all  bishoprics  within  their  respective  dominions,  asserted  a 
right  to'  nominate  all  Bishops.  This  the  popes  opposed,  and 
on  their  side  set  up  claims  equally  unfounded  and  more  extrav- 
agant. Between  these  conflicting  claims  there  arose  an  inter- 
necine war,  whidi  was  waged  for  centuries  with  very  varying 
success.    In  the  course  of  this  struggle  the  notion  of  the  pope's 
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pditical  power  was  dereloped.  It  had  come  to  be  seen,  that 
ih^re  was  asd  most  be  an  eoclesiastical  power  distiiict  firom  the 
dviL  The  popes  claimed  and  exerdsed  this  power,  and 
endeavored  to  raise  it  above  tiie  civil  power.  The  latter,  not 
^nnatmrally,  strove  to  exalt  itself  above  the  ecclesiastical 
power. 

The  idea  of  two  independent  powers,  existing  in  the  same  terri- 
tory, and  acting  upon  the  same  persons,  bat  each  moving  in  its 
re^)e(^ve  sjAere,  without  intruding  into  that  of  the  other,  is 
not  a  very  obvious  one.  To  this  day  it  is  hardly  apprehended 
out  of  the  United  States.  Here  it  has  been  developed  by 
circumstances,  and  is  ^[hibited  in  two  cases.  One  in  the 
two  great  divisions  of  our  political  government ;  the  United 
States  and  the  States  respectively.  The  other  in  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State.  But  the  thing  was  not  at  all  understood 
•in  the  middle  ages.  The  prevailing  idea  was  feudalism,  which 
recognized  a  federation,  but  one  in  which  the  federated  powers 
were  independent  of  each  other,  while  all  looked  up  to  a  com* 
mon  superior.  Nowhere  was  there  a  double  authority  over 
the  same  territory ;  except  where  there  existed  between  Ihe  two 
authorities  the  relation  of  superior  and  inferior,  and  that  rda* 
tion,  too,  extending  over  the  same  ground  with  the  authority 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  themselves.  There  was  no  con* 
ception  of  a  sovereignty  divided,  so  to  speak,  by  a  perpendicu- 
lar Kne.  These  ideas  were  repeated  in  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  where  each  ecclesiastic  looked  up  to  his  superiors,  and 
to  but  one  superior  in  eadi  grade. 

Thus  there  everywhere  existed  two  federations,  the  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical,  organized  in  a  manner  strikingly  similar,  and 
each  looking  up  to  a  single  head,  while  neither  aoo^ted  the 
idea  of  a  divided  sovereignty.  The  questions,  which  must  have 
arisen  logically,  as  things  were  then  understood,  and  which  the 
ambition  of  rulers  was  sure  to  develop  practically,  were : 
Which  of  the  two  powers,  the  ecclesiastical  and  feudal,  was 
the  superior  ?  Whidi  of  the  two  heads  was  the  supreme  head, 
to  whidi  the  other  was  to  look  up  as  his  superior  7  As  the 
fSsudal  power  was  m^ed  in  the  civil  authority,  these  questions 
became  merged  in  another,  that  is  :  Whether  is  the  Church  or 
the  State  the  superior?    The  popes  claimed  and  exercised  the 
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asihority  of  the  Ohnrchi  which  was  thus  identified  with  them, 
and  as  Ihey  were  ererywhere  extranational,  it  came  to  be  oon- 
ridored  as  an  exira^mtional  power.  No  doobt  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  derived  great  str«igth  from  this  fiBM)t ;  which 
arrayed  all  the  patriotism  of  Europe  on  its  side.  Wherever  it 
preroiled  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  temporal  sovereign, 
or  of  the  State,  was  established  on  the  mins  of  that  of  the 
popes. 

It  followed  tiiat,  on  that  side,  tiie  Beformation  went  too  Beur* 
The  authority,  not  merely  of  the  pope,  but  of  the  Church,  was 
overthrown,  and  an  eztra-ecdeaaatical  power  substituted  for 
an  extra-national  one.^  The  new  power  does  not  seem  in  itself 
better  than  the  old.  It  is  only  more  tolerable  because  it 
accepts  a  purer  doctrine.  Yet  its  doctrines  are  nowhere 
unobjectionable ;  for  it  is  very  clear  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  those  of  the  English  government,  ace 
by  no  means  identicaL  The  English  government  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  all  Protestant  couniaries  have  bem  the  victors  in  a 
long  contest  with  the  popes,  and  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
titeir  victory.  Of  those  fruits  they  are  naturally  disposed  to 
make  the  mo^  They  are  also  inclined  to  guard  them  with  care, 
and  to  watch  the  vanquished  foe ;  who,  as  they  well  know,  has 
still  his  eye  upon  the  things  of  which  he  has  been  despoiled. 
The  govemmwts  are,  then,  as  they  have  always  been,  politi- 
cally anti-papal,  and  in  fact  anti-ecclesiastical.  Every  move- 
m^t  whi<di  tends  towards  the  independence  of  the  Church  is 
looked  at  with  suspicion.  Moreover,  there  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency in  the  civil  authorities  to  ally  themselves  with  those  the- 
ological schools  whidi  are  farthest  removed  from  all  theologi- 
cal sympathy  with  Borne.  For  they  expect  to  find  in  the 
members  of  those  schools  the  most  zealous,  if  not  the  most 
Mthful,  allies. 

This  is  one  cause,  it  is  not  the  only  cause,  why  there  is  a 
propendty  to  carry  what  mre  called  the  principles  of  ^bid 
B^rmation  to  an  ext^t  which  truth  wUl  not  warnmt  In 
tiie  heat  and  commotion  of  the  Beformation  itself,  when  men's 

*  The  civil  power  is  extra  eodesiastical,  not  becaoae  those  who  wield  it  are 
not  members  of  the  Church,  bat,  because  It  is  without  the  Ck>astitutioa  of  the 
Ghurdi,  and  Is  not  held  by  its  ponevors  as  members  of  the  CSiarcb. 
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fiunds  ime  exeited,  and  tbiir  hMiis  iiflamed  wffli  a  seal  not* 
always  eraipt  firom  Inmiaii  infimiity,  very  Btrong  asBtrtioiiB 
were  made.  These  being  taken  to  be  tree,  and  assumed  as  tbe 
basis  of  reaacmiBg,  not  a  &fw  errors  kayebeen  the  oonseqiieiice* 

Tbe  principle  of  fte  Befonnation,  in  a  doetrinal  tiew,  was 
tiie  doctrine  of  Jastifioation  by  Faith,  afi  Ofqioaed  to  the  notion 
of  the  opus  operatum.  Bat  it  is  equally  opposed  to  the  notion 
of  a  dtange  in  tiie  qnritoal  ccmdition  c^  a  man  wronght  with- 
oat  Us  own  concarreiiee.  The  doctrine  ci  Jnstiflcatioa  by 
Faith  has,  and  can  have,  no  other  basis  than  the  free  will  of 
man.  1%e  time  idea  of  Justification  by  Faith  is  that  of  man's 
cooperation,  tiirongh  Faith  and  with  sopematoral  idd,  in  work- 
ing  oat  biB  own  salyation.  The  idea  of  cooperating  with  tiie 
AuoosTT  will  esclade  eqoally  the  ideas  of  indqiendent  haman 
action  and  of  irresistible  DiTineOrace.  Jastifying  Faith  istbe 
gifk<rf  God  ;  bat  it  is  only  available  for  those  persons,  who 
willingfy  accept  the  precious  blessing. 

This  doctrine  is  not  recondlable  to  the  notion  tiiat  Gk)D 
works  out  the  salyation  of  man  without  his  active  conoorrence, 
whether  that  notion  be  or  be  not  connected  with  the  Ohordi 
and  the  Sacraments.  If  the  notion  of  this  exoardse  of  the 
Divine  Omnipotence  be  connected  with  the  Ofaurch  and  the 
Sacraments,  it  is  the  notion  of  tiie  opus  operaium.  If  it  be  not 
it  is  Calvinism,  whidi  is  just  as  mudi  a  notion  of  an  opus  openh 
turn  as  the  other ;  only  tiie  work  is  worked  altogether  in  secret 
and  witiioat  the  use  of  external  means.  But  tiie  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith  is  equally  reconcilable  to  the  idea  of  the 
exercise  of  tiie  Divine  power,  subject  to  a  self-imposed  restric- 
tion, whetiier  that  exercise  be  with  or  without  the  use  of 
external  means. 

What  is  called  the  Sacramental  syst^n,  as  bdd  in  our 
Church,  is  the  union  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
wilh  that  of  the  communication  of  Divine  Orace  through  the 
means  of  tiie  OfaurdiL  and  the  Sacraments.  Th^re  seems  very 
little  ro<nn  for  doubting  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Churdi. 
It  stands  opposed  to  botii  tiie  notions  of  the  opus  operaium;  as 
wen  to  that  of  Geneva  as  to  that  of  Rome.  It  also  stands 
opposed  to  two  other  notions.  One  of  these  is  that  view  of 
Jxmti&Miaa  hj  Faith,  in  which  it  is  practically  r^arded  as 
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a  merdj  human  fSuth  etdted  \>jm&tdj  hmata,  mMiis.  Tha 
other  notion  is  one  which,  rejecting  aJtogeflier  the  ideas  of 
Justification  by  Faith  and  of  Divine  aid,  looks  to  jnstifieation 
by  works  as  the  means  of  salvation.  According  to  this  last 
view  it  is  competent  for  a  man  so  to  live  as  to  earn  his  own 
salvation.    Of  course  he  has  no  need  of  a  Satioub. 

The  idea  of  the  Sacramental  system  is  thus  opposed,  not 
only  to  doctrinal  Bomanism,  but  to  the  two  great  divisions  of 
that  popular  religion  which  loves  to  call  itself  Protestantism. 
One  of  these  divisions  calls  itself  Evangelical.  Its  members 
vary  their  position ;  sometimes  we  find  them  on  tiie  ground 
of  the  Genevan  opus  operatunhj  and  at  other  times  they  reject 
that  system  and  adopt  that  of  pure  Justication  by  Faith  with- 
out regard  to  the  notion  of  predestination.  Perhaps  they 
would  be  satisfied  to  be  described  as  holding  tiie  idea  of  a 
supernatural  faith  separated  from  the  ideas  of  predestination 
and  irresistible  Grace.  They  thus  differ  from  those  of  the 
Sacramental  school  only  in  denying  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  the  Church.  It  is  probable  that  those  Evangelicals 
who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  Church  may  be  best  described 
in  the  first  mode.  Those  who  are  within  that  pale,  in  the  sec< 
ond.  In  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  Churchmen  who 
call  themselves  Evangelical,  diff^  from  the  manbers  of  the 
Sacramental  school  only  in  the  degree  of  clearness  with  which 
they  hold  the  Sacramental  doctrine,  and  in  the  phraseology  in 
which  they  are  willing  to  clothe  their  ideas  upon  the  subject 

The  other  school,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  is  that 
which  rqjects  altogether  the  notion  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
and  looks  to  the  works  of  the  individual  as  the  procuring 
cause  of  his  salvation. 

AU  these  various  schools,  even  thoee  who  approach  nearest 
to  the  Sacramental  doctrine,  are  united  in  confounding  that 
doctrine  with  the  Bomish  form  of  tiie  notion  of  the  opus  cpera- 
turn.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  among  the  extreme  members 
of  the  Evangelical  school,  persons  who  add  to  that  charge 
another.  This  is,  in  substance,  that  those  who  hold  and  teach 
the  Sacramental  doctrine  belong  to  the  school  which  looks  to 
works  as  the  means  of  justification.  This  is  easily  understood. 
When  men  have  come  to  deny  that  there  is  a  Divine  Grace 
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annexed  to  the  Sacraments,  they  have  no  ground  npon  which 
they  can  rest  the  observance  of  them,  except  that  they  are  com- 
nanded  duties,  that  is,  works.  Theytiius  come  to  imagine 
that  those  who  attach  importance  to  the  Sacraments  as  means 
of  salvation,  do  so  on  the  ground  of  merit  in  the  obedience 
involved  in  receiving  them  ;  that  is,  in  the  notion  of  justifica- 
tion by  works.  When  the  explanation  is  given,  that  Sacra- 
ments conduce  to  salvation  not  as  acts  done  by  the  recipient, 
but  as  Divinely  instituted  channels  of  Grace,  they  fall  back  on 
the  notion  of  the  Romish  opus  operatum. 

It  is  above  all  things  desirable^  that  the  position  of  those 
who  hold  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  tbe  Sacra- 
ments, should  not  be  misunderstood.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  manifest  tendency  in  all  the  schools  of  the  American 
Church,  to  treat  each  other  with  more  forbearance  than  for- 
merly. There  is  a  very  decided  diminution  of  party  spirit. 
This  then  is  Ihe  time  to  state  the  true  doctrine  of  those  who, 
among  us,  hold  what  are  not  unaptly  called  sacramental  views, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  better  understood. 

What  is  called  the  Sacramental  doctrine,  then,  is  the  combi- 
nation of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  with  that  of 
the  Divine  Grace  in  the  Sacraments.  A  Divine  Grace  which 
is  not  irresistible,  but  which  depends,  such  is  the  Divine  Will, 
upon  the  Faith  of  the  recipient  for  its  efficacy.  Evangelical- 
ism is  sometimes  described  as  the  negation  of  this  last  idea. 
Sacramentalism  is  sometimes  described  as  the  negation  of  Jus- 
tification by  Faith.  Both  descriptions  are  erroneous,  although 
both  may  be  true  of  some  extreme  members  of  the  schools  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Let  those  to  whom  they  are  not  appli- 
cable learn  to  understand  one  another,  and  make  allowances 
for  differences  of  phraseology,  and  for  differences  about  minute 
points  of  doctrine,  of  which  neither  side  can  speak  definitely 
or  accurately.  They  will  find  themselves  much  nearer  to  an 
agreement  than  they  suppose.  The  Sacramentalist,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  holds  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith.  The  Evangelical  does  not  intend  to  deny  the  Grace  of 
the  Sacraments.  Neither  can  define  the  mode  in  which  that 
Grace  is  connected  with  the  material  symbols ;  and  therefore 
neither  ought  to  make  the  attempt.  These  principles  seem  to 
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present  a  ground  npon  which  the  present  pacific  tendencies  in 
the  Church  may  be  maintained,  and  even  brought  to  a  settled 
agreement ;  not  a  compromise,  but  an  understandbg  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  word.  h.  d«  b. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCHES   OP    THE    CHURCH    OP 
SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

NO.   5.— THE  REIGN  OP  MART  ;  PRACTICAL  WORKING  OP  KNOX's 

SCHEME;  THE  tULOHAN  EPISCOPATE. 

....  Qm  idUa  f<mio  .  .  . 
Temperd  a  lacrymu  9 

Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland  and  dowager  of  Prance 
(for  her  husband,  Prancis,  had  died  in  December  prerious), 
landed  at  Leith  on  the  20th  August,  1561.  "She  returned," 
says  Miss  Strickland,  "  in  the  first  flower  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  a  widow  in  her  nineteenth  year,  after  passmg  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  most  licentious  and  seductive  court  in  Europe 
with  unsullied  fame."  Her  reception  was  unpromising.  The 
day  was  lowering,  wet,  and  gloomy  ;  that  charming  national 
feature,  a  Scotch  mist,  yeiled  the  landscape  and  drenched  the 
spectators ;  and  to  the  queen's  dismay  and  disgust  a  few  sorry 
hackneys  had  been  prepared  by  her  council,  on  which  she  and 
her  suite  might  make  their  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital. 
Elizabeth  had  not  only  discourteously  refused  her  permission 
to  pass  through  England,  but  had  treacherously  stationed  a 
fleet  to  intercept  her  passage.  The  fog  enabled  her  to  elude 
their  vigilance,  and  only  one  vessel  was  captured  and  carried 
into  the  Thames ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  that  which  con- 
tained her  horses. 

She  had  made  it  a  condition  of  her  return,  that  she  should 
exqoj  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion  in  private.  But  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  24th  August,  the  minds  of  the  Knox- 
ians  were  greviously  exercised  by  seeing  preparations  made  in 
the  royal  chapel  for  the  celebration  of  mass ;  and  Lord  Lind- 
say, with  other  rufi^s,  made  a  tumultuous  attack,  maltreated 
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the  queen's  abnoner,  aad  tried  to  enter  the  cfaapeL  They  were 
driven  back,  however,  and  the  riot  quelled. 

A  eonncil  was  thereupon  held,  and  the  queen  declared  "  that 
no  change  or  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  present  state  of 
religion ;  only  she  would  use  her  own  servicOi  apart  with  her 
family,  and  have  a  mass  in  private.'^  This  was  assented  to  by 
her  counsellors  ;  but  Knox  and  other  ministers  of  the  same 
stamp  made  a  tremendous  outcry  in  their  pulpit  harangues, 
and  "did  publicly  condemn  that  toleration  as  unlawful.'' 
(Spottiswood,  p.  179.)  Mary  admitted  Knox  to  a  private  con- 
ference, hoping  by  gentleness  and  courtesy  to  check  his  turbu- 
lence and  disarm  his  opposition.  But  she  little  knew  the  man 
with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  ^d  soon  found  that  neither  her 
sex  nor  station  were  any  protection  against  his  insolence.  He 
had  proclaimed  in  his  "Monstrous  regiment  [or  Rule]  of 
women : '' 

"  A  woman  promoted  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  i.  e.,  to 
teach,  to  judge,  or  to  reign  above  the  man,  is  a  monster  in 
nature,  contumely  to  God,  and  a  thing  most  repugnant  to  His 
will  and  ordinance.''  Speaking  of  Mary  of  England,  he  com- 
pares her  to  Jezebel  and  Athaliah,  and  says,  "  they  ought  to 
remove  from  honour  and  authority  that  monster  in  nature.    . 

.  .  Her  empire  and  reign  is  a  wall  without  foundation.  / 
mean  the  same  of  the  authority  of  aU  womenJ^  It  tlras  appears 
that  it  was  her  sex  and  not  her  cruelty  that,  in  his  (pinion, 
unfitted  her  to  govern ;  and  we  may  not  wonder  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  of  this  conference,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  grossly  insult  a  lady,  and  that  lady  his 
sovereign.  After  a  long  harangue  in  defence  of  his  treatise  he 
concluded  :  "  If  the  realm  finds  no  inconvenience  from  the 
regiment  of  a  woman,  that  which  they  approve  I  shall  not 
ferther  disallow  than  within  my  own  breast,  but  shall  bfe  as  well 
content  to  live  under  your  Grace  as  Paul  was  to  live  under  JVeroJ' 
We  take  this  accouni  however,  with  some  suspicion,  as  it  was 
written  after  the  deposition  of  Mary  ;  and  find  it  not  unchar- 
itable to  excuse  his  manners  at  the  expense  of  his  veracity,  tmd 
to  avow  our  belief  that  in  fact  he  never  addressed  to  her  this 
brutal  taunt 

Scarcely  was  she  settled  in  her  kingdom  than  Elizabeth, 
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oblivions  of  her  own  treachery,  demanded  the  formal  ratifica- 
tion of  the  articles  of  Leith,  bnt  this  Mary  steadily  refused, 
unless  she  were  declared  the  true  and  lawful  next  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England.  The  difficulty  was  at  length  compromised, 
but  Elizabeth,  jealous  of  the  beauty,  the  reputation,  and  the 
position  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  ill-disguised  her  hostiUty,  and 
rested  not  till  she  had  steeped  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her 
rival,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  both  human  and  divine. 

But  for  the  present  Mary  won  golden  opinions.  By  her 
grace  and  condescension  she  gained  the  hearts  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  nation ;  and  by  her  wise  measures  promoted 
its  peace  and  prosperity.  A  dangerous  insurrection  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntiey,  in  September,  1562,  was  promptly  quelled  by 
her  firmness  and  vigour ;  and  had  she  been  supported  with 
honour  and  fidelity  by  the  nobles  in  whom  she  trusted,  and  who 
by  the  laws  of  the  realm  were  her  official  counsellors,  she 
might  now  have  been  celebrated  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
fortunate,  as  well  as  the  fairest  of  British  sovereigns.  But 
their  intestine  feuds,  their  love  of  English  gold  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal plunder,  the  truckling  to  the  fanaticism  of  Knox  on  the 
part  of  "  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,"  and  the  fiery  zeal  of 
the  Papist  nobility,  frustrated  her  wisest  plans  and  best  con- 
sidered measures.  And  last  but  not  least  tlaere  was  Knox  with 
his  colleagues  continually  beating  the  "  drum  ecclesiastic,"  and 
sounding  the  tocsin  of  sedition  and  tumult.  To  his  jaundiced 
eye  and  gloomy  spirit  the  amusements  of  the  Court  appeared 
sinful  and  soul-destroying.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was, 
in  his  view,  the  utterance  of  coarse  invective  and  licentious 
railing  against  whatever  his  taste  condemned  or  his  judgment 
disapproved ;  but  then  his  scurrilous  language  is  apologized 
for  by  his  biographer  and  admirer,  McCrie,  under  the  con- 
venient plea  of  "  liberty  of  speech  " !  But  we  must  in  candour 
admit  that  he  did  not  confine  his  rebukes  to  the  queen  and 
nobles.  He  w$is  a  pope  in  miniature.  On  him  devolved  the 
charge  of  all  the  Dioceses  and  superintendents.  John  Win- 
ram,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  every  body  else  of  note  in  the  Kirk, 
were  visited  in  turn,  admonished  and  censured  by  their  self- 
constituted  superior.  Talk  of  episcopal  tyranny,  indeed! 
Where  they  used  small  cords  he  used  scorpions. 
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La  an  ass^nbly,  at  the  close  of  1562,  it  was  questioned 
whether  that  body  conid  meet  and  enact  ecclesiastical  laws  to 
abridge  the  civil  rights  of  the  subject  without  the  queen's 
license ;  and  decided  in  the  n^ative,  as  the  zeal  of  "  the  earnest 
professors  "  among  the  nobility  had  somewhat  slackened,  Knox 
was  much  discomposed  ;  and  the  more  so,  that  the  Council  about 
the  same  time  enacted,  that  of  the  revenues  from  the  Church 
estates  two^thirds  should  be  paid  to  the  papal  incumbents,  and 
one-third  to  the  queen  and  Protestant  ministers.  The  reason 
alleged  was  that  the  royal  revenues  were  much  impaired ;  but 
very  little  benefit  accrued  to  her  from  this  source,  and  it 
brought  on  her  the  ill-will  of  the  Knoxians.  He  aflirmed  from 
the  pulpit  that "  the  Spirit  of  God  was  not  the  author  of  that 
order,  by  which  two  parts  of  the  Church  rents  were  given  to 
the  devil,  and  the  other  third  part  was  to  be  divided  between 
God  and  the  demlJ'    (Stephen's,  1. 161.) 

Li  May,  1563,  Mary  opened  the  Parliament  with  great  splen- 
dour ;  and  though  she  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Leith 
expressly,  she  consented  to  the  passage  of  "  an  act  of  Obliv- 
k)n,"  and  the  forfeitures  of  many  notorious  pensioners  of  Eng- 
land were  remitted.  Amid  the  general  joy,  however,  was 
heard  the  shrill  cry  of  the  svnxstra  prtedicens  comix.  The 
report  of  the  queen's  approaching  marriage  to  some  one  of 
her  numerous  foreign  suitors  called  forth  tMs  eloquent  tirade  : 
"  Dukes,  brethren  to  emperors  and  kings,  strive  all  for  the  best 
game ;  but  this,  my  lords,  will  I  say,  note  the  day  and  bear 
witness,  after  whensoever  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  profesring 
tfie  Lord  Jjssus,  consents  that  an  infidel — and  all  papists  are 
tn/Mebr— shall  be  head  to  your  sovereign,  ye  do  so  far  as  in  ye 
Keth  to  banish  Jesus  Christ  from  this  realm.  Ye  bring  God's 
vengeance  upon  the  country,  a  plague  upon  yourselves,  and 
perchance  ye  shall  do  small  comfort  to  your  sovereign."  If 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (and  Knox  did  his  best  to  fulfil  it), 
we  do  not  think  his  admirers  should  claim  inspiration  for  him, 
as  McCrie  seems  inclined  to  do  ;  for  the  unhappy  D^mley  was 
not  then  thought  of.  The  preacher  was  heard  with  disgust  by 
both  Papists  and  Protestants,  and  as  usual  he  was  summoned 
before  the  queen  :  whom  he  so  reviled,  according  to  his  own 
account,  as  to  make  her  "  howl"  and  shed  tears  "in  greater 
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abundance  than  the  matter  required."  But  the  account  was 
written  some  four  years  after  the  event,  when  she  was  in 
prison  and  could  not  speak  for  herself  with  authority. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  the  queen's  chapel  was  again 
mobbed,  and  two  of  the  rioters  were  arrested.  Knox  wrote 
letters  to  his  adherents  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  to  be 
present  at  the  trial.  Bandolph,  the  English  ambassador,  says, 
*'  that  he  intended  by  a  mutinous  assembly,  made  by  his  letter 
before,  to  have  rescued  two  of  their  brethren,  Cranstoun  and 
Armstrong,  from  course  of  law,  for  using  an  outrage  on  a 
priest  saying  mass  to  the  queen's  household,  in  Holyrood 
House."  Knox  was  summoned  before  the  Council,  but  secure 
of  the  protection  of  his  friends  therein,  he  displayed  great 
audacity  and  was  acquitted.  His  narrative,  penned  years 
afterwards,  as  to  the  bearing  and  vivacity  of  the  queen,  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  contemporaneous  evidence,  which 
describes  her  as  exhausted  with  a  long  and  dangerous  sick- 
ness, and  hardly  able  to  sit  up.  This  is  one  of  the  many  facts 
which  demonstrate  his  history  to  be  a  partisan  document,  got 
up  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  her  unscrupulous  foes — an  end 
which  it  effectually  answered. 

At  the  assembly  in  June,  1564,  a  warm  debate  arose  upon 
the  propriety  of  Knox's  calling  the  Queen  "  a  slave  of  Satan," 
and  affirming  that  "  God's  vengeance  hung  over  the  realm  on 
account  of  her  impiety  in  continuing  to  practice  the  rites  of 
her  religion."  The  sensible  and  loyal  part  of  the  body  declared 
that  "  such  language  could  not  profit."  Knox  allied  that  he 
only  prayed,  "purge  the  Queen's  heart  from  the  venom  of 
idolatry,  and  deliver  her  from  the  bondage  of  Satan,  in  which 
she  hatli  been  brought  up  and  yet  remains,"  Ac. ;  and  that  he 
found  authority  for  it  in  the  petition,  "  Thy  will  be  done !"  He 
also  compliined  that  she  never  attended  the  public  preachings. 
We  think  she  showed  her  wisdom,  judging  from  specimens  on 
record,  one  of  which  we  shall  give  presently.  We  are  not 
from  this  to  infer  that  Mary  utterly  refused  to  hear  Knox. 
She  had  previously  to  this,  after  remonstrating  with  him  on 
one  of  his  coarse  invectives,  graciously  added,  "  But  if  ye  hear 
anything  of  myself  iliat  mislikes  you,  come  to  myself  and  tell 
me,  and  I  shall  hear  you."    What  a  golden  opportunity  was 
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here  offered  to  irin  the  heart  of  Mary  bj  Christian  gentlenessi 
and  the  attractihre  development  of  Gospel  truth.  Bat  the  ill- 
mannered  creature  roughly  answered,  If  she  would  appoint 
a  day  and  hour  to  hear  him  explain  the  doctrine  taught  publicly 
in  the  churches,  he  would  gladly  wait  upon  her.  "  But  to  wait 
iqxm  your  ohalmer  door  or  elsewhere,  and  then  have  no  farther 
liberty  but  to  whisper  my  mind  in  your  Grace's  ear,  or  tell 
you  what  o&ers  think  of  you,  nei^r  will  my  conscience  nor 
the  vocation  whereto  €h)d  hath  calkd  me  suffer  it."  It  is  not 
wonderM  that,  after  such  intolerable  rudeness,  she  was  willing 
to  let  him  alone. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  Mary  had  reigned  thus  far  with 
much  of  prosperity  and  honour,  but  a  sad  change  was  now  to 
ensue.  In  the  latter  part  of  1564  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  was  rescinded,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Scot- 
land. His  son.  Lord  Henry  Dsrnley,  soon  after  followed,  and 
reasons  of  State,  as  well  as  personal  attractions,  pointed  him 
out  to  Mary  as  a  suitable  husband.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  of 
England,  and  widow  of  James  lY.,  of  Scotland,  (and  thus,  also, 
the  grandmottier  of  Mary,)  and  the  only  rival  she  had  to  the 
succession  of  the  English  crown,  should  Elizabeth  die  before 
her  without  issue.  He  was  tall,  graceful,  accomplished,  and  in 
outward  appearance  worthy  to  be  her  consort.  But  this  fair 
exterior  covered  a  soul  weak  and  unmanly ;  a  prey  to  the 
lowest  vices  and  basest  passions  of  human  nature.  Furious 
was  the  rage  of  Ejiox  and  his  colleagues  when  the  intended 
marriage  was  made  known  ;  furious  the  rage  of  their  confed- 
erates among  the  nobility.  Plots  were  laid  and  even  arms 
taken  to  prevent  ttie  accomplishment  of  the  Queen's  purpose, 
but  they  were  all  frustrated  by  her  vigilance  and  promp- 
titude. She  was  married  privately,  in  April,  and  publicly 
with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  in  July,  1565.  Great 
was  the  indignation  of  Elizabeth,  who  would  neither  marry 
herself  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so  with  her  good 
will.  But  the  only  victim  she  could  reach  at  present  was 
the  venCTaWe  Countess  of  Lmnox,  mother  of  Damley,  and  she 
was  coomdtted  to  the  tow^  1  The  bridegroom  was  proclaimed, 
»he  neirt  day,  King  o£  Scotland  ;  which,  however  gratifying  as 
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a  proof  of  Mary's  affection,  was  ii^jadicioiis,  not  only  as  a  ques- 
tionable exercise  of  r^al  prerogative,  bat  also  as  offraisiye  to 
>  many  loyal  and  well-diq)08ed  of  the  nobles  and  people,  and 
as  calculated  to  develop  his  pride  and  vanity  to  her  great  injory. 
Soon  after  the  marriage,  the  new  made  King  went  to  the  High 
Eirk  of  Edinburgh,  to  hear  Enox  preach.  So  good  zxl  oppor- 
tunity for  insult  and  railing  was  not  to  be  overlooked,  and 
accordingly  Enox  uttered  a  furious  tirade  against  both  Mary 
and  Damley,  saying,  "  that  wicked  princes,  for  the  sins  of  liie 
people,  are  sent  as  tyrants  and  si^urges  to  plague  them,"  and 
that  God  set  in  that  room,  for  the  offences  and  sins  of  the 
people,  boys  and  women  ;^  and  some  other  words,  which 
appeared  bitter  in  tiie  Eing's  ears ;  as  that  "  God  justly  pun- 
ished Ahab  and  his  posterity,  because  he  would  not  take  order 
with  that  harlot  Jezebel."— [Enox's  History.]  He  was  again 
summoned  before  the  Gouncil,  and  appeared,  as  usual,  breathing 
defiance,  and  supported  by  some  of  tiie  leading  men  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  huge  mass  of  "  the  rascal  multitude."  But  the 
new  Eing  had  gathered  a  strong  body  of  the  feudal  militia,  and 
Enox,  much  to  his  indignation  and  astonishment,  was  ordered 
to  "  keep  silence  for  Jijieen  or  twenty  dayj,"  as  he  says,  but 
according  to  Spottiswood,  "  for  some  mentis." 

Another  happy  riddance  was  effected  at  the  same  time. 
Murray,  Glencairn,  Eirkaldy,  and  others  of  the  "  associate 
Lords,"  took  up  arms,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  lay  them, 
down  again.  The  intrepid  Queen,  with  Henry,  Morton,  and  a 
hastily  raised  levy  of  gallant  troops,  chased  them  from  one 
position  to  another  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  despite  of  storm 
and  wind,  bad  roads,  and  plunging  morasses,  till  she  fairly 
drove  them  beyond  the  border.  There  they  remained,  waiting 
for  the  time  to  renew  their  attempts,  encouraged  by  the  English 
Queen,  and  secretly  abetted  by  the  traitors  who  remained 
behind. 

The  General  Assemblies,  which  met  in  this  year,  present  some 
features  worthy  of  remark.  "  Prom  the  complaints  of  ministers 
against  their  superintendents,  and  tiieirs  against  the  ministers, 
there  appears  to  have  been  the  utmost  confusion  in  every  parish 
in  the  realm.  The  ministers  removed  from  one  kirk  to  another, 
as  it  suited  their  own  private  convenience  or  caprice,  witjiout 
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any  authcHrity,  and  took  possessioii  without  indaotioii  or  presenta- 
tion,  leaying  the  deserted  parish  entirely  without  a  minister. 
Of  others  it  was  complained  that  the  commnnion  had  not  been 
administered  in  their  parishes  fc»r  six  years  I  that  is,  since  the 
yiolent  silencing  of  the  papal  clergy,  who,  with  all  their  faults^ 
never  neglected  tiie  administration  of  the  sacraments.  But,  in 
fact,  prayer  and  praise,  and  the  sacraments,  had  been  supplanted 
by  the  rage  for  preaching,  which  had  been  introduced  by  those 
men  who  ran  unsent ;  for  it  is  notorious,  that  all  those  who 
were  added  to  the  Knoxian  ministry  since  the  original  few  who 
were  priests,  were  altogether  laymen.  But  the  preachers  were 
so  scarce,  that  vast  numbers  of  the  parishes  were  not  supplied, 
even  with  such  lay  preachers  as  they  could  appoint. — [Stephen's 
Hist.  Ch.  of  Scotland,  vol.  i,  p.  173.]  With  all  this  the 
assembly  had  the  modesty  to  petition  the  Queen  that  the  ma^ 
should  be  suppressed  throughout  the  realm,  even  in  the  Qfaeen^s 
ownfamUif — that  offenders  should  be  punished,  and  all  persons, 
the  Queen  included,  profess  the  true  religion,  and  be  bound  to 
resort  to  the  public  prayers  and  preachings.  Complaints,  too, 
were  made  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  support  of  the  ministers, 
and  a  plan  proposed  for  the  appointment  to  such  benefices  as 
had  become  vacant  since  March,  1558.  It  was  also  desired 
that  sundry  gross  crimes  and  immoralities  might  be  severely 
punished,  and  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  every 
province,  by  act  of  Parliament. 

The  Queai  replied,  that  she  saw  no  impiety  in  the  mass,  and 
trusted  they  would  not  force  her  to  act  against  her  conscience ; 
and  that  she,  on  her  part,  had  not  forced  and  did  not  intend  to 
force  the  consciences  of  any  one,  but  to  permit  every  one  to 
serve  Qod  in  such  manner  as  they  are  persuaded  to  be  the  best ; 
that  she  did  not  think  it  just  to  defraud  herself  of  the  patronage 
of  the  benefices  in  the  present  state  of  her  finances ;  and  that 
the  other  matters  mentioned  must  be  referred  to  Parliament 
for  their  decision.  She  was  willing,  however,  that  after  her 
own  necessities  were  supplied,  the  support  of  the  ministers 
should  be  cousidered,  and  a  reasonable  provision  made  for 
them.  This  reply  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  Assembly 
which  met  in  December  of  this  year.  They  renewed  the  com- 
niaints  about  the  non-payment  of  tiie  thirds;  but  Mary  said  the 
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fault  lay  with  Pitarro,  the  Comptroller,  who  was  one  of  their 
"  own  persuasion."  They  also  offered  to  prove  the  mass  "  to 
be  a  mass  of  impiety  from  banning  to  end,"  which  polite  offer 
she  declined.  Knox  was  highly  indignant  at  the  plea  of  con- 
science ;  as,  in  his  opinion,  his  own  was  an  infallible  guide  for 
the  whole  nation. 

We  now  come  to  the  murder  of  David  Rizzio,  private 
secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  a  man  of  incorruptible  fidelity.  It 
was  essential,  for  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  conspirators,  that 
he  should  be  removed,  and  a  bond  was  entered  into  for  that 
purpose  by  Morton,  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  and  others.  By  working 
on  Henry's  jealousy  and  vanity,  he  was  induced  to  join  in  the 
plot,  "and  the  murder  was  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  with  the  utmost  ferocity  and  brutality.  The  intention 
was  to  have  imprisoned,  and  periiaps  deposed,  Mary,  and  then 
to  settle  Damley;  but  the  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  dexterity 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  facility  of  disposition  of  her  wretched 
husband.  He  repented  of  the  crime,  and  assisted  her  to  escape 
to  Dunbar.  Her  liege-men  rallied  around  her,  to  the  number 
of  thousands,  and  her  triumphant  return  to  Edinburgh  conh 
pelled  the  associated  murderers  to  take  refuge  a  second  time 
in  England.  Knox,  so  bold  and  insolent  when  backed  by  secret 
traitors,  thought  it  advisable  to  provide  for  his  safety,  and  he 
skulked  in  Ayrshire  till  the  imprisonment  of  Mary  made  it 
safe  for  him  to  return.  This  advocate  of  murder  laments,  in 
his  History,  that  the  conspirators,  for  this  "  just  act,  and  most 
vxyrthy  of  oBpraise,^^  were  ^^imworthily  left  of  their  brethren,^^ 
and  suffered  the  "  bitterness  of  banishment  and  exile." 

Three  months  after  this  murder,  Mary  gave  birth,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  an  infant  son,  after^ 
wards  James  YI.,  of  Scotland,  and  I.,  of  England.  Elizabeth 
was  thrown  into  a  sulky  fit  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence, 
and  was  the  more  embittered  against  her  more  favoured  rival. 
Murray  was  restored  to  his  sister's  favour  and  confidence,  but 
only  abused  th«n  to  plot  anew  against  her.  In  the  ensuing 
Winter,  the  murderers  of  Rizzio  obtained  an  act  of  restoration, 
and  essayed  a  more  daiing  crime.  This  was  the  murder  of 
Damley,  committed  on  the  night  of  the  9th  February,  1567, 
by  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  the  Earls  of  Bothwdl 
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and  Morton,  Sir  James  Balfonr  and  his  brother,  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  and  Archibald  Douglas,  while  Mnrray,  Lindsay, 
Ruthven,  and  others,  were  privy  to  the  plot.  The  conspirators 
bad  first  proposed  a  divorce  to  the  Queen,  but  finding  she 
would  not  listen  to  them,  tiiey  had  recourse  to  this  assassina- 
tion. But  their  infamous  schemes  reached  much  farther. 
Bothwell  was  incited  to  seize  the  person  of  Mary,  and  compel 
her  marriage  with  him,  while  they  pledged  themselves  to 
support  him  in  his  pretensions.  But  no  sooner  bad  he  carried 
the  plan  into  execution,  than  they  turned  round,  pretended  the 
utmost  horror  at  the  wickedness  of  the  Queen  and  her  para- 
mour, as  they  styled  him,  and  rose  in  open  rebellion.  Bothwell 
collected  his  adherents,  and  the  opposing  forces  met  at  Car 
berry  Hill,  but  confusion  and  uncertainty  prevailed  amid  the 
royalists.  Her  most  feithful  nobles  were  far  away.  The  few 
men  of  note,  who  were  present,  were  deeply  attached  to  their 
liege  mistress,  but  detested  the  traitor  and  miscreant  Bothwell. 
He  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  in  open  combat,  hoping  that 
Morton  would  be  his  opponent;  but  Lord  Lindsay,  of  the 
Byres,  a  powerful  warrior,  was  selected  as  the  champion,  and 
Bothwell  dared  not  meet  him.  The  upshot  was,  that  he  fled 
without  risking  a  battle,  and  Mary  put  herself  in  the  power  of 
the  insurgent  lords,  on  their  promise  to  respect  her  as  their 
lawful  sovereign.  But  these  were  empty  words.  She  was 
dragged  as  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  and  made  to  enter  it  witil 
every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  on  the  15th  of  June.  As  her 
enemies  feared  a  rescue,  she  was  hastily  despatched  to  Loch- 
leven  castle,  and  the  Barl  of  Murray  declared  Regent.  Subse- 
quently deeds  of  resignation  were  extorted  from  her  by  the 
mailed  grasp  of  Lord  Lindsay,  who  left  his  sign  manual  upon 
her  arm,  and  her  infent  of  a  year  old,  was  proclaimed  her  suc- 
cessor. Her  romantic  escape  from  her  prison,  a  year  after- 
wards, gave  an  electric  shock  to  her  faithful  subjects,  but  the 
gleam  of  hope  proved  too  transient.  With  rash  gallantry  the 
Hamiltons,  Setons,  and  other  loyal  spirits,  fought  the  battle  (rf 
Langside,  and  were  completely  defeated ;  when  the  delay  of  a 
few  days  would  have  brought  the  Gkwrdons  and  an  overwhelming 
host  from  the  Highlands  to  her  aid.  In  an  evil  hour,  despairing 
of  safety  in  her  own  realm,  she  had  recourse  to  the  pledged  hos- 
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pitality  of  Elizabeth,  and  fonnd,  when  too  late,  that  '*the 
mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.''  In  titter  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations  she  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  twenty  years, 
and  finally  beheaded  by  her  pitiless  foe';  who,  while  she  com- 
mands our  admiration  as  a  politic,  able,  and  successful  monarch, 
richly  merits  our  unqualified  detestation  as  a  woman. 

"Base-bom  Murray"  had  now  gained  the  long-wished  for 
object  of  his  infamous  course  of  falsehood,  treachery,  and  sub- 
serviency to  a  foreign  potentate.  "  The  good  regent,"  as  he 
was  called  by  his  admirers,  displayed  some  characteristic  traits. 
He  seized  the  jewels  of  Mary,  which  were  her  own  private 
property,  and  sold  her  pearls,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe, 
to  Elizabeth,  for  his  own  benefit.  Her  robes  of  State,  and  even 
her  very  wearing  apparel,  were  bestowed  upon  his  favourites, 
while  their  unhappy  owner  was  suflfering  grievously  for  the 
want  of  them.  Nor  were  these  the  only  instances  of  his  mean- 
ness and  rapacity.  He  had  forfeited  his  pledged  word  to  the 
countess  of  Buchan,  his  betrothed  wife,  and  married  another, 
but  still  retained  possession  of  her  inheritance,  of  which  he  had 
been  guardiim.  But  this  ambitious  man  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
ill-gotten  power.  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  had  been 
deprived  of  his  land  by  forfeiture,  which  was  bestowed  on  a 
minion  of  Murray's,  and  his  wife  turned  out  most  inhumanly, 
at  an  inclement  season,  of  which  exposure  she  died.  Hamilton 
conceiving  that  the  Regent  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  out- 
rage, and  that  justice  was  denied  him,  resolved  to  adopt  Knox's 
dogma  of  private  revenge.  Encouraged  by  the  Queen's  friends 
he  formed  his  plans  with  great  deliberation,  and  shot  Murray 
as  he  was  riding  through  the  streets  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  23d 
of  January  1570.  The  wound  proved  mortal,  and  the  mur- 
derer made  his  escape  immediately  after  firing  the  shot. 

Knox  had  hastened  back  to  Edinburgh  after  the  imprison- 
ment of  Mary,  and  in  his  pulpit  harangues  had  ever  been  crying 
out  foT  her  blood,  and  wrested  many  a  narrative  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  sarve  his  purpose.  We  shall  now  present  an 
extract  from  the  fervid  and  blasphemous  address  he  made  under 
the  name  of  a  prayer,  on  the  death  of  the  Begent : 

"First  thou  deliveredst  us  from  the  tyranny  of  merciless 
strangers,  next  from  the  bondage  of  idolatry,  and  last  from  the 
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yoke  of  that  wretched  wcnnan,  the  mother  of  all  miscMef^  and  in 
her  place  didst  erect  her  son,  and  to  supply  his  infancy  tiiou 
didst  appoint  a  Begent  endued  with  snch  graces  as  the  devil 
himself  cannot  accuse  or  justly  convict  him — this  only  excepted 
— ^liiat  foolish  pity  did  so  far  prevail  in  him  concerning  execu- 
tion and  punishment  which  Thou  commanded  to  have  been  execu- 
ted upon  her  and  upon  her  complices,  the  murderers  of  her 
husband.  .  .  .  Thy  image,  Lord,  did  so  clearly  shine  in 
that  parsonage  that  the  devil  and  the  wicked  to  whom  he  is 
prince  could  not  abide  it.  ...  0  Lord  if  Thy  mercy  pre. 
vent  us  not  we  cannot  escape  just  condemnation,  for  that  Scot- 
land hath  spared  and  England  hath  maintained  the  life  of  that 
most  wretched  woman.  Oppose  thy  power,  0  Lord,  to  the 
pride  of  that  cruel  murderer  of  her  own  husband,"  Ac.  &c. 
(McOrie,  vol.  2,  p.  452.) 

Carefuf  researches  have  shown  that  when  Knox  raved  thus 
he  was  uttering  falsehoods  and  calumnies  in  the  presence  of  the 
Omniscient  seiurcher  of  hearts,  and  considering  his  intimate 
relations  with  many  of  the  actual  conspirators  against  Damley, 
we  very  much  fear  that  he  knew  it.  Certainly  the  English 
Commissioners  at  York,  in  October  1568,  after  hearing  all  the 
charges  and  proofs  against  Mary  that  malice  could  invent  or 
ingenuity  forge,  adduced  by  Murray  and  his  confederates, 
reported  to  Elizabeth  that  they  were  insufficient,  and  [that  the 
Queen  of  Scots  had  been  too  hardly  dealt  with.  Testimonials 
from  such  a  source  and  under  such  circumstances,  must  surely 
more  than  counterbalance  the  interested  accusations  of  **  Master 
John." 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  next  made  Regent,  and  some  advan- 
tages were  gained  over  the  Queen's  forces.  Dumbarton  castle 
was  taken  by  stratagem,  and  the  Archbishop  of  S.  Andrews 
(Hamilton)  hanged  to  expiate  Murray's  assassination.  Stirling 
was  in  its  turn  surprised  by  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1571,  and  Lennox  made  prisoner,  and  slain  in  retaliation. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  a  mild  and  amiable  nobleman,  succeeded, 
but  overcome  by  the  weight  and  cares  of  office  he  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1572. 

The  infemous  Morton  was  next  appointed,  and  held  the 
office  for  several  years.    He  was  at  last  beheaded  for  his  share 
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in  the  mnrder  of  Damley,  and  by  an  instrument  of  his  own 
invention,  called  the  Maiden,  which  seems  to  have  been  ihf  pre- 
^  cursor  of  the  guillotine.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  was  hanged, 
Lethington  poisoned  himself,  and  many  others  of  distinction 
came  to  violent  ends.  Truly  Nemesis  raged  among  the  vota- 
ries of  sedition  and  treason. 

But  we  must  go  back  a  little  and  attend  to  the  affairs,  of  the 
kirk, 

A  convention  of  estates  was  held  in  July,  1667,  from  which 
the  loyal  nobility  absented  themselves.  Murray's  faction,  there- 
•fore,  had  everything  their  own  way.  The  acts  made  in  the 
parliament  of  1560  for  abolishing  the  Pope's  supremacy  and 
concerning  the  Reformed  religion  were  confirmed.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  better  support  of  the  ministers.  It  was 
agreed  that  in  the  first  lawful  Parliament  to  be  held,  the  kirk 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  est&tes ;  that 
crimes  and  offences  should  be  punished ;  that  the  nobles,  barons, 
and  other  professors  should  employ  their  whole  forces  and  power 
for  the  punidiment  of  those  concerned  in  the  horrible  and  odi- 
ous murder  of  the  late  King ;  and  also  defend  the  prince  against 
all  injury :  also  that  they  should  convene  in  arms  for  the  sup- 
pression of  idolatry,  and  remove  all  idolaters  and  others  not 
admitted  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  from  all  Church  func- 
tions, and  appoint  in  their  places  superintendents^  ministers,  and 
other  needful  members  of  the  Church.  "  How  they  performed 
their  promises,"  says  Kuox,  with  amusing  naivete,  "God  knows  1" 

The  first  Parliament  of  James,  as  it  is  called,  met  in  Decem- 
ber, and  ratified  the  acts  concerning  religion,  and  the  confession 
of  faith,  but  passed  over  the  book  of  discipline.  It  was  also 
determined  to  keep  the  Queen  perpetually  imprisoned,  in 
spite  of  the  pulpit  thunderings  of  Enox  and  the  clamours  of 
Budianan,  who  insisted  that  she  should  be  put  to  death. 

In  1569  four  Romish  priests  were  condemned  to  death  for  cel- 
ebrating mass,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  being  baited 
at  the  stake,  and  they  were  accordingly  pelted  by  the  rabble  at 
Stirling  for  an  hour,  and  then  their  books  and  vestments  were 
burned.  Mother  Micneven  was  burned  as  a  witch,  after  a  sol- 
emn address  from  the  Regent  I  and  William  Stuart,  Lyon,  king 
at  arms,  was  hanged  for  necromancy,  but  in  reality  for  his 
uncompromising  fidelity  to  his  sovereign. 
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It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1571  the  number  of  ministers  in 
the  Enoxian  kirk  was  252,  of  exhorters  157,  and  of  lay  read- 
era  608.  Pew  of  these  had  received  valid  ordination.  The 
administration  of  the  sacraments  for  the  whole  county  of  Peebles 
was  committed  to  erne  minister  (Stephen,  vol.  1.  227).  Pergu- 
8on,  minister  of  Dumferline,  in  a  sermon  before  the  assembly 
(January  1572)  says :  "  The  same  accusations  and  complaints 
that  God  used  of  old  by  His  prophet  against  the  Jews,  serve 
against  them  that  are  like  the  Jews  in  transgression ;  yea,  they 
serve  against  us.  Por  this  day  Ghbibt  is  spoiled  among  us, 
while  that  which  ought  to  maintain  the  ministry  of  the  kirk 
and  the  poor  is  given  to  profane  men,  flatterers  in  court,  ruf- 
fians and  hirelings ;  the  poor,  in  the  meantime,  are  oppressed 
with  hunger,  the  kirks  and  temples  decaying  for  lack  of  ministers 
and  upholding,  and  the  schools  utterly  neglected  (p.231).  Such 
were  the  effects  of  eleven  years'  working  of  the  wonderful  plan 
of  Knox. 

The  assembly  which  met  at  Leith  in  January  1572,  appointed 
six  commissioners,  who  adopted  another  scheme,  after  confer- 
ence with  the  Regent  and  council,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
tend  to  remedy  the  disorders  unhappily  prevalent.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  archbishoprics  and  bi^oprics  presentiy  void, 
should  be  disposed  to  the  most  qualified  of  the  ministry.  2. 
That  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised  by  the  bish- 
ops in  tiieir  dioceses,  i.  That  all  abbots,  priors,  Ac,  presented 
to  benefices,  should  be  tried  by  the  bishop  or  superintendent  as 
to  their  qualification  for  giving  voice  for  the  Church  in  Par- 
liament, and  on  their  collation  be  admitted  to  the  benefice, 
and  not  otherwise.  4.  That  to  the  bishoprics  now  void  or 
hereafter  to  become  so,  the  King  and  the  Regent  should  recom- 
mend fit  persons,  and  the  election  to  be  made  by  the  diapters  of 
the  cathedral  churches.  5.  That  all  benefices  of  cure  under 
prelacies  should  be  diq>osed  of  to  actual  ministers  and  none 
others.  6.  That  the  minister  should  receive  ordination  from 
tiie  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  where  no  bishop  was  yet  placed 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  bounds.  7.  The  bishops  at  the 
ordination  of  ministers  to  exact  from  them  an  oath  for  acknowl- 
edging the  Eang's  autiiority  luid  of  canonical  obedience  to  the 
ordinary.    (Spottiswood,  p.  260.) 
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This  was,  in  form,  returning  to  the  ancient  system  of  polity ; 
but  unfortunately  the  bishops  appointed  were  destitute  of  a 
valid  ordination.  John  Douglas  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  James  Boyd  of  Glasgow,  James  Paton  to  Dun- 
keld,  and  Andrew  Graham  to  Dumblane.  Douglas  was  admit- 
ted to  his  new  oflfice  by  the  assembly  at  Perth,  in  August,  and 
Knox  preached  the  sermon.  By  compact  with  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  See  were  to  be  paid 
to  him  ;  and  like  arrangements  were  made  by  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  other  bishops  with  their  noble  patrons.  Hence  they  were 
called  Tulchan  bishops ;  the  Tulchan  being  a  calfskin  stuffed 
with  straw,  placed  beside  a  cow  to  make  her  yield  her  milk. 
Another  reason  alleged  was,  that  by  the  constitution  of  Scot- 
land, bishops  and  the  other  high  dignitaries  were  one  of  the 
estates  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the 
order. 

The  articles  above  mentioned  were  ratified  by  the  Assembly, 
at  Perth,  with  a  protestation  that  by  the  use  of  the  above 
names  they  did  not  mean  to  ratify  or  consent  to  any  kind  of 
papistry,  or  superstition,  and  wished  them  to  be  changed  for 
others  not  scandalous  and  offensive.  Also,  that  they  were  only 
to  be  received  ad  interim  till  a  further  and  more  perfect  order 
could  be  obtained  from  the  king's  regent  and  nobility. 

Knox  ended  his  turbulent  career  on  the  24th  November,  in 
the  same  year.  We  shall  conclude  with  some  extracts  from 
McCrie,  touching  his  appearance  and  character. 

"  He  was  of  small  stature  and  a  weakly  habit  of  body  " 
(vol.  2,  p.  261),  but  **  so  active  and  vigourous  that  he  was  like 
to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads  and  fly  out  of  it"  (p.  208).  This  a 
French  author  understands  to  mean  that  he  actually  broke  his 
pulpit  and  jumped  into  the  midst  of  his  auditors ! 

"  He  approached  nearest  to  Calvin  in  his  religious  senti- 
ments, in  the  severity  of  his  manners,  and  in  a  certain  impres- 
sive air  of  melancholy  which  pervaded  his  character  "  (p.  260). 
"  His  passions  were  strong ;  he  felt  with  the  utmost  keenness 
every  subject  which  interested  him ;  and  as  he  felt,  he  expressed 
himself,  without  disguise  and  without  affectation.  The  warmth 
of  his  zeal  was  apt  to  betray  him  into  intemperate  language ; 
his  inflexible  adherence  to  his  opinions  inclined  to  obstinacy ; 
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and  his  independence  of  mind  occasionaUy  assumed  the 
appearance  of  hanghtdness  and  disdain  ^'  (p.  254). 

Archbishop  Spottiswood  states  in  his  favour  that "  he  was 
always  urging  the  obedi^ce  of  ministers  to  their  superintend- 
ents '' ;  and  "  that  the  History  of  the  Church  ascribed  com- 
monly to  him,  was  not  his  work,  bat  his  name  supposed  to 

gain  it  credit A  greater  iiyury  could  not  be 

done  to  the  fame  of  that  worthy  man  than  to  father  upon  him 
the  ridiculous  toys  and  malicious  detractions  contained  in  that 
book."    (p.  267.    Ed.Lond.    1677.) 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  take  this  in  its  broadest  sense, 
were  it  possible,  and  suppose  that  the  scandalous  accounts  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  were 
not  written  by  him,  but  are  rank  forgeries.  But  on  compar- 
ing them  with  the  acknowledged  effusions  of  Enox,  we  find  so 
many  points  of  resemblance,  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  these  portions  of  the  work  were  either  composed  by  him, 
or  derived  from  his  statements,  and  drawn  up  under  his  direc- 
tion. 


ONWARD. 

**  Onwabd  I "  is  the  watchword  of  the  age.  Forgetting  the 
things  that  are  behind,  it  presses  on  to  some  sort  of  destiny. 
Never  was  man  more  full  of  nerve,  and  muscle,  and  blood. 
Every  inch  of  him  glows  with  irrepressible  energy;  and 
nowhere  in  soul,  mind,  or  spirit,  is  there  a  fibre  of  his  being 
that  is  not  wide  awake.  He  has  become  a  very  locomotive  to 
the  train  of  the  world's  history,  and  his  spirit  boils  within 
him,  impatient  to  be  gone.  In  such  a  case,  to  obstruct  his 
career  is  to  trap  him  into  murderous  disaster ;  4o  vent  his 
pent-up  spirit  on  the  undirected  winds  of  private  opinion,  is  a 
wicked  waste  of  vitality ;  and  to  force  down  the  safety-valve 
with  the  stem  weight  of  authority,  is  plainly  suicidal.  The 
only  alternative  is  to  yield  him  a  track  where  right  and  duty 
call,  and  then  to  freight  him  consciously  with  the  vast  responsi- 
biliti^  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  which  ho  must 
drag  after  him.  In  this  way  alone  can  you  both  guide  his 
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eonrso  aright,  and  tame  him  down  into  safe  and  decorous 
speed.  This  done,  you  may  **  whistle  off  the  breaks,"  strike 
the  bell  of  warning,  and  "  pnll  on  "  the  foil  force  of  his  restive 
longings  ;  for  then,  in  the  long  train  of  history,  all  tiie  cars  of 
government  and  religion,  science  and  philosophy,  art  and  lite> 
rature — even  all  oar  hopes  of  earth  and  heaven,  conducted  by 
an  Almighty  Hand,  will,  by  the  conscious  gravity  of  their 
immortal  freight,  ride  smoothly  and  securely  on  to  their  proper 
destination. 

Again :  The  present  is  with  many  confessedly  a  transition  age. 
The  course  of  human  history,  like  that  of  nature,  has  its  seasons 
—like  time  itself,  it  moves  by  a  succession  of  periods.  The 
entire  system  of  nature,  in  its  phenomenal  outworMngs,  is  per- 
petually unfolding  its  analogies,  uttering  its  prophecies,  and 
ministering  its  parables  to  the  human  world.  But  all  this 
analogy,  prophecy,  and  parable  in  nature,  is  a  dark  and  inex- 
plicable mystery,  everywhere  interpreted  amiss,  until  the  True 
Light  shines  upon  it  from  above,  and  translates  its  meaning  to 
the  comprehension  of  man.  Or,  perhaps  more  truly,  the 
course  of  nature  is  the  manifold  outward  gesture  and  meta- 
phor, wherein  and  whereby  the  Word  spoken  from  above 
takes  to  itself  a  sensible  body,  and  gives  itself  emphasis  and 
point  for  our  understanding. 

In  all  things  hu^ian,  then,  there  is  a  Winter  which  entombs 
the  old  and  mature,  and  a  Spring  which  renews  the  whole  face 
of  civilization.  Winter,  however,  is  not  the  cheerless  grave 
of  the  past,  but  rather  the  hopeful  womb  of  the  foture. 
Therein  the  theories  and  experiments  of  the  past  drop  their 
ripened  seeds ;  and  these  die,  only  that  they  may  rise  again. 
Therein,  whatever  has  been,  sloughs  off  its  cerements,  and  takes 
to  itself  a  larger  form ;  and  this,  having  served  its  day,  must 
in  turn  go  back  to  dust.  But  the  substance  lives  on  imperisha- 
ble ;  and  during  the  repose  of  Winter  does  but "  renew  its 
strength/'  preparatory  for  the  Spring's  outbirth  into  new  and 
nobler  life. 

For  example,  the  mechanic  art,  in  its  historic  career,  is  con- 
tinuallj'  dropping  the  carcasses  of  its  incomplete  machinery 
and  ever  rising  into  that  which  is  better.  The  law  and  princi- 
ple in  the  case  are  never  abandoned,  but  intensely  nurtured 
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into  larger  and  wider  growth.  Neither  is  the  old  cast  away, 
till  the  new  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  Between  the  two  there 
is  no  interregnum  of  the  rough  extempore  work  of  the  hand. 
Gtoyemment,  also,  has  its  history ;  the  world  is  filled  with  the 
graves  and  monuments  of  its  external  forms  and  theories  ;  but 
the  verities  expressed  by  the  terms,  Lawgiver,  Judge,  and  King, 
can  never  die.  Also,  the  library  is  but  the  tomb  of  ancient 
learning.  Therein  the  speculations  and  theories  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  art,  are  embalmed ;  but  the  things  themselves  are 
ever  blooming  into  richer  fragrance,  and  ripening  into  more 
wholesome  fruit.  Neither  is  any  living  learning  genuine  and 
true,  which  comes  not  to  us  by  legitimate  and  unbroken  suc- 
cession from  the  olden  time.  Theories,  like  languages,  may 
die,  but  only  that  their  soul  and  sense  may  be  translated  into 
plainer  tongues.  Nor  can  any  theory  claim  a  true  succession, 
which  does  not  embody  the  fulness  of  the  fiact  wherein  it 
starts.  Any  theory,  to  be  &ithfnl  to  its  purpose,  even  though 
its  external  form  be  mechanical  and  false,  must  yet  retain  invi- 
olate all  the  vital  elements  of  its  original  germ.  "  God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,"  and,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  who  spake  by  the 
prophets,"  announce  positive  facts.  Any  theories  therefore, 
which  stop  short  of,  or  fritter  away  the  facts  of  incarnation 
and  inspiration,  are  but  baseless  speculations  unworthy  of 
trust.  These  examples,  those  who  would  go  onward  in  religion 
can  themselves  apply  to  the  Church,  her  ministry,  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship.  / 

Thus,  while  in  all  things  the  external  form  is  transient  and 
phenomenal,  the  substance,  alternately  slumbering  by  night 
and  waking  by  day,  endures  and  lives  on,  patiently  approach- 
ing that  concluding  night — that  final  grave  of  the  world — ^that 
last  Winter  and  womb  of  time,  out  of  which  at  last  all  that  is 
good,  and  beautiful,  and  true,  will  awake  to  sleep  no  more- 
will  arise  to  die  no  more — ^but  have  its  full  and  final  birth  and 
resurrection  into  that  incorruptible,  immortal,  and  glorified 
state,  where  night  and  Winter,  and  all  the  changing  seasons  of 
mortal  history  are  forever  left  behind.  For  then  "  the  riddle  " 
of  history  will  have  been  unfolded  to  its  end.  Then  we  shall 
see  face  to  face,  shall  know,  even  as  also  we  are  known,  and 
more  than  this  we  surely  cannot  do.    Neiflier  shall  we  marry. 
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or  be  given  in  marriage  any  more,  but  be  as  the  angels.  All 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  growth  will  have  reached  its 
end.  The  consummation  of  time  will  also  be  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  historical  movement.  After  the  final  resurrection 
there  can  be  no  more  Onward.  An  "endless  progression" 
carries  time  over  into  eternity — ^which  is  absurd.  Our  entire 
being  will  then  have  attained  the  fulness  of  its  stature,  the 
perfection  of  its  manhood.  Action  will  be  without  weariness, 
and  the  bliss  of  ever-varying  employment  will  be  the  "  rest " 
of  eternity. 

But  when  here  in  time  the  course  of  history  awakes  into  a 
new  Spring,  then  many  old  fields  of  human  learning  must  be 
enlarged^  and  new  ones  opened ;  many  ancient  landmarks  in 
matters  civil,  moral,  and  religious,  must  be  resurveyed,  the 
boundaries  of  opinion  be  reconstructed  and  located  anew,  and 
many  a  breach  repaired  in  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  social 
life.  Then  many  philosophical  and  scientific  theories,  which 
were  only  the  rough  cabins  that  barely  housed  our  thoughts, 
must  give  place  to  structures  more  solid  and  symmetrical  with- 
out, and  having  their  apartments  within  logically  arranged, 
and  in  number  and  size  fitted  to  their  specific  uses.  Then  also 
many  forms  which  enshrined  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
were  but  transient  tabernacles,  must  grow  up  into  temples  vast 
as  the  soul  itself.  The  genius  of  devotion,  as  the  very  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  within,  must  elaborate  the  inner  temple  of 
worship,  and  grow  out  into  offices  and  members,  each  complete 
in  itself,  according  to  the  varied  wants  of  our  earthly  being. 
And  the  genius  of  architecture,  as  the  outer  half  to  its  inner 
companion,  and  itself  the  ruling  law  of  the  physical  form, 
must  throughout  be  the  coworker  of  the  genius  within,  and 
thus  elaborate  and  build  up  the  external  temple  into  such  dig-* 
nity,  greatness,  and  grace,  that,  like  the  noble  form  of  an  aged 
parent,  it  shall  be  the  bodily  expression  and  full  utterance  of 
the  soul  within,  and  thereby  command  the  love  and  reverence 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  who  gather  there.  And  oftentimes 
these  temples,  both  the  inner  one  of  worship,  and  the  outer 
one  of  wood  and  stone,  must  be  cleansed  and  renovated, 
excresences  here  and  there  be  removed,  and  deficiencies  filled 
out  into  ampler  life.    But  nothing  short  of  the  aged  genius  of 
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devotion,  whose  shoulders  bend  beneath  their  weight  of  expe- 
rience, whose  eye  is  the  searching  glance  of  wisdom,  whose 
tongue  is  the  music  of  true  and  faithful  words,  and  whose 
fingers  ti;fimble  with  awe  as  they  move  to  their  holy  task,  is 
competent  for  the  one  ;  and  the  equally  aged  genius  of  archi- 
tecture, the  life-long  companion  of  the  spirit  within,  alone  may 
dare  to  lift  its  cunning  hand  upon  the  other. 

But  while  these  sacred  arts,  grown  grey  in  their  holy  calling, 
cannot  help  being  filled  with  sorrow,  if  at  any  time  the  cry  is 
raised  for  demolishing  any  part  of  these  temples  or  their  orna- 
ments, or  for  cutting  side  doors  into  extemporaneous  chapels 
tacked  on  to  the  outside  in  order  to  complete  them  for  special 
emergencies  ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  if  truly  alive  and  healthful, 
their  own  practised  eyes  will  be  the  first  to  detect  what  is  amiss, 
and  their  own  skilful  hands  will  take  the  lead  in  removing 
blemishes,  and  in  building  out  and  filling  up  whatever  is  defect- 
ive. But,  however  earnestly  and  artistically  this  work  be  car- 
ried onward,  there  will  yet  be  no  power  in  the  public  mind  to 
discern  and  appreciate  its  worth,  unless  all  good  christian  peo- 
ple give  a  generous  culture  to  these  outer  and  inner  arts  of 
our  religious  life.  These,  especially  the  Liturgic  one,  has  had 
a  long  Wjnter  sleep  ;  but  is  now  budding  again  into  a  Spring 
of  the  happiest  promise.  Nay,  more  ;  where  the  Winter  was 
the  longest  and  most  severe,  there  first  of  all  has  this  joyful 
Spring-time  returned.  The  first  unfoldings  of  this  art,  where 
the  seeds  of  it  are  just  shooting  forth  from  the  ground,  must 
of  course  be  frail  and  transient.  Moreover,  our  American 
Springs  have  naturally  many  cold  and  frowning  days,  and 
many  frosty  nights.  These,  too,  sometimes  come  from  quarters 
whence  least  of  all  they  should  be  expected.  But  our  Ameri- 
can JVt/  Desperandum  soon  replants  with  better  seeds  wh^e 
the  frost  has  been,  or  the  first  have  failed.  Then,  too,  our 
soil  is  rich  and  quick,  our  Summers  short  and  intense,  and  the 
Autumn  soon  resounds  with  the  huzzas  of  the  ripe  and  gath- 
ered firuit.  Moreover,  that  lofty  Liturgic  vine,  which  grew  up 
in  primitive  times,  flourished  on  English  soil,  was  trimmed  and 
re^ngrafted  at  the  Reformation — ^was  transplanted,  trimmed, 
and  engrafted  again,  on  American  ground — this  venerable 
vine,  in  the  midst  of  this  Spring  time,  is  itself  also  showing 
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signs  of  reyiying  yigonr  and  strength,  and  putting  forth  the 
bud  and  bloom  of  rich  results.  But,  while  the  gardeners 
would,  as  they  should,  again  trim  and  engraft,  let  them  beware 
how  they  tap  this  sacred  yine,  lest  it  bleed  out  its  life^upon  the 
ground,  and  the  Autumn  find  them  beneath  withered  branches, 
without  a  single  cluster  to  cheer  their  hearts. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  historical  Spring-time,  whidi  for 
years  has  been'manifest  in  all  directions.  Both  words  and 
actions  eyery  where  proclaim  the  ambitious  Onward.  Eyery 
where  the  wakeful  pruning-hook  and  grafting-knife  are  busy 
among  the  institutions,  ciyil  and  social,  domestic  and  moral, 
educational  and  ecclesiastical,  whose  shade  and  fruit  haye 
been  the  shelter  and  food  of  our  fathers.  Eyery  where  the 
emulous  plough  of  bold  and  daring  thought  is  turning  up  anew 
the  entire  surfieu^e  and  soil  of  our  mortal  being.  And  eyery 
where  a  restless  riyalry  is  planting  new  trees  and  seeds  in  the 
room  of  those  which  hi^ye  seryed  their  generation  and  passed 
away.  A  goodly  number  of  liie  better  grafts,  new  trees,  fmd 
fresh  seeds  of  this  moyement,  are  gathered  from  the  legitimate 
growth  and  culture  of  former  ages,  and  out  of  that  garden  of  * 
wisdom  and  yirtue,  where,  since  the  world  b^ah,  that  first 
blessed  truth,  which,  e  celo  descendit,  *'  The  Seed  of  t^e  woman 
shall  bruise  the  Serpent's  head,"  has  been  nurtured  and 
unfolded  into  manifold  yarieties  of  fruit.  To  this  ancient 
nursery,  Holy  Scripture,  dug  up,  manured,  and  dressed  by  the 
Church  literature  of  centuries,  do  the  wise  and  prudent  go 
for  the  seeds,  grafts,  and  trees  of  all  true  onward  moyanent 
But  that  Proton  Pseudos,  "  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die,"  planted 
by  the  Serpent  in  our  earthly  soil,  is  the  father  of  countless 
families  of  falsehood,  folly,  and  fashion ;  and  these  for  the 
most  part  are  the  things  which  are  hawked  through  the  land, 
under  the  cry  of  "  Progress^'  In  the  argument  of  antiquity 
these  haye  Hie  adyantage ;  but  in  the  true  argument,  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them," — the  argument  of  historical  test 
and  experiment,  they  are  utterly  at  fault.  Hence,  not  boldly 
in  their  own  name,  but  under  the  cowardly  counterfeit  and 
false  label  of  the  true  and  well-tried,  do  they  dare  to  claim 
our  patronage  and  trust. 

All  that  is  good  and  true  in  morals,  religion,  and  dyil  goy- 
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^rrnnent,  has  now  an  historical  growth  and  onward  mov^nent, 
an  experimental  test  of  many  centuries.  The  personal  Day  of 
our  Loan  and  SATionB,  wherein  the  infant  Church  would  have 
so  gladly  tabernacled,  was,  in  its  works  and  teadung,  only  the 
parable  and  prophecy  of  ;what  was  yet  to  be  actualized  in  the 
world.  That  Day  was  indeed  the  immortal  seed  and  type  of 
aU  subseqvent  day9  to  the  world ;  and  so  benign  and  glorious 
was  the  Sun  of  that  new  Day,  that  none  could  conceive  of 
any  thing  better.  But  suddenly  that  Sun  went  down  in  blood ; 
darkness  devoured  that  Day;  the  grave  swallowed  up  that 
Seed,  and  a  Winter  night,  all  the  more  freezing,  for  its  short- 
ness, cut  ofT  every  hope.  But  the  Spring-time  of  the  mighty 
Resurrection  restored  that  Sun,  though  only  in  the  dimness  of 
earthly  twilight.  That  Seed  had  indeed  triumphed  over 
death ;  was  again  budding  into  another  era  ;  but  its  heavenly 
firuit  ^gas  yet  a  mystery  unrevealed.  Soon,  however,  it  efflo- 
resced in  tiie  "  glorious  Ascension."  This  was  the  very  ama- 
ranthine bloom  of  fife,  the  flower  of  our  immortal  hope.  And 
<Mi  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  objective  element  of  the  Holt 
Ghost,  proceeding  now  from  the  glorified  person  of  the 
Bedbemeb,  fell  upon  and  fertilized  this  flower  in  the  Church 
itsdf^  just  as,  in  the  beginning,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  it 
had  done  in  the  person  of  Jssus  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
And  ever  since  that  day,  through  "  laying  on  of  hands/'  the 
same  objectiFe  power  of  the  Holt  Ohost,  has  fertilized  the 
Christian  life  subjective  in  us,  when  blooming,  first  into  the 
full  profession  of  the  futh,  and  then  into  the  offices  and  duties 
of  the  ministry.  When,  therefore,  by  this  coming  of  the  Holt 
Qhost,  the  life  of  tjhe  Church  was  fertilized,  confirmed,  and 
ordained,  then  indeed  had  ihe  Spring  of  the  Apostolic  age  set 
in,  in  all  the  fidness  of  its  courage  and  power.  Then  the  life 
of  Jesus  began  its  manifestation  in  the  mortal  flesh  of  men.- 
This  actualization  of  the  divine  nature  in  the  body  of  Christ 
was  a  vast  histcmc  advancement ;  for  the  Seed  that  was  one 
had  now  become  a  thousand ;  was  now  bringing  forth  its  fruit 
in  the  chOdren  of  men. 

But  the  Apostolic  age*soon  passed  from  its  Spring-time  into 
the  Summer,  of  growth  and  culture,  wherein  with  vast  labour 
and  peril  efror,  heresy,  and  schism  were  rooted  out  and  put 
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down,  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gosppl,  its  doctrine,  discipline^ 
worship,  and  ministry,  were  matured  and  ripened.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Autumn  of  ingathering,  and  the  Winter  which  ended 
that  age ;  for  the  Church  herself,  like  her  divine  Master,  was 
taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  was  crucified  and  slain ;  but  only 
like  Him  to  rise  again  into  a  wider  and  more  triumphant 
dominion  over  her  persecuting  foe.  Thus  seed-time  and  har- 
vest, and  heat  and  cold,  and  Summer  and  Winter,  and  night 
and  day,  have  ceased  not  in  the  onward  history  of  the  Church ; 
so  that  we  have  in  the  Spring-time  of  to-day  the  resultant 
growth  and  culture  of  that  first  seed,  which  by  practical  exper 
iment  has  been  elaborated  through  sweltering  centuries  of  toil, 
conflict,  and  blood. 

Such  also  is  the  case  with  the  matters  of  social  life  and  civil 
government,  of  .education,  science,  philosophy,  art,  literature, 
agriculture,  manufiBictures,  commerce— our  entire  civiMzation. 
No  wise  man,  therefore,  can  cast  away  all  this  historical 
achievement,  and  undertake  to  repeat  these  centuries,  and  recon- 
struct the  Cosmos  of  human  society,  by  gathering  from  primitive 
wilds  the  young  trees  grafts,  and  seeds  of  a  movement  abso- 
lutely new.  But  while  this,  in  the  aggregate,  is  too  glaringly 
absurd  for  a  moment's  rational  thought,  yet  in  individual  cases 
it  is  often  attempted.  There  is  a  restless  and  impious  Yankee 
in  our  nature  the  world  over,  which  stops  not  at  the  invenUon 
of  some  Seed  or  Messiah,  better  than  He  whom  the  Father  sanc- 
tified and  sent  into  the  world,  and  such  as  will  at  once  van- 
quish all  the  changes  and  chances  of  history — nay,  will,  without 
any  history,  no  sooner  germinate  than  eflloresce  into  a  glorious 
millennium.  And  somehow  this  daring  Yankee  has  its  coun- 
terpart simpleton  in  our  nature,  which  is  ever  ready  to  seize 
and  waste  all  its  wealth  of  head,  and  heart,  and  hand  on  these 
vanities,  whose  vitality  is  falsehood,  whose  fruit,  the  ashes  of 
disappointment.  Many  such,  in  many  ages,  have  already  been 
atteinpted  in  Christianity ;  but  only  to  develop  those  heresies 
and  schisms  which  have  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  govern- 
ment, and  worship  of  the  Church.  And  though  all  history 
reverberates  with  its  thunders  of  waning,  yet  these  are  all 
unheard  amid  the  din  and  tumult  of  our  times.  Hence,  in  no 
market  in  the  world  are  these  inventions  so  greedily  bought 
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up,  as  with  us,  where  the  progress-fever  maddens  the  brain.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  preoccupy  and  stock  the  market  with  the 
genuine  article  of  well-tried  and  true  historic  onward  life. 

A  professor  in  natural  science  once  laid  a  hug  before  his  class 
in  entomology.  All  scrutinized  it  long  and  well,  but  none 
could  locate  it  in  any  known  species,  genus,  or  family.  At 
length  the  professor  broke  silence  and  said,  "  Young  gentle- 
men, that  is  a  humbug — I  made  it  myself."  Thus  many  a 
reformer  (?),  not  jokingly  like  this  professor,  but  in  sober  earn- 
est, out  of  limbs  and  members  gathered  at  random  from  the 
cast-off  carcasses  of  past  history,  patches  up  some  scheme, 
galyanizes  it  with  his  own  madness,  and  then  asks  the  world  to 
recognize  it,  not,  it 'may  be,  as  an  improred  breed  of  things 
which  have  beai,  but  what  is,  if  possible,  worse,  as  the  Adam 
of  a  de  novo  movement,  whioh  claims  at  once  to  beatiiy  the 
world.  Many  a  time,  too,  tha  thing  thus  invented  has  not  the 
insignificance  of  a  bug  that  may  be  despised  and  let  alone ;  but 
is  the  wooden-horse  itself,  whose  huge  sides  are  the  womb  of 
treachery  to  our  dearest  hopes.  And  many  a  time  has  a  breach 
been  made  in  the  historic  walls  of  law  and  order,  to  hail  the 
the  advent  of  some  Cromwell — some  wooden-horse,  heathen, 
Romish,  Protestant,  or  infidel,  coming  in  the  guise  of  a  friendly 
deliverer,  or  of  a  votive  offering  at  the  shrines  of  science,  of 
patriotism,  and  of  God'^  true  religion  and  virtue.  And  many 
a  time  have  the  innocent  craftsmen  of  this  treachery — ^innocent 
if  ignorance  be  innocence — ^beeu  the  unsuspecting  agents  of  the 
arch-instiffator  of  all  evil,  nor  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
mischief  o;  their  doings,  till  the  desolation  was  upon  them,  and 
repentance  was  too  late.  And  many  a  time  have  the  wise  and 
prudent  failed  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  iniquity  that  was 
secretly  working  around  them,  nor  discerned  between  the  child- 
ish humbug,  and  the  disastrous  ambush. 

The  remedy  is  perpetually  to  reconnoiter,  spy  out,  and  keep 
fully  posted  in,  the  wiles  of  the  enemy ;  and  then  not  to  hold 
the  armies  of  the  saints,  as  if  they  were  the  intruders  and  usurp- 
ers, shut  up  within  defensive  and  apologetic  walls,  where  their 
energies  are  sure  to  stagnate  and  ferment  into  strife  and  schism ; 
but  ever  to  lead  them  forth  aggressively  against  the  enemy,  to 
penetrate  his  most  secret  jaunts?  to  hunt  him  out  of  every 
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ambush,  to  spread  terror  and  alarm  throughout  his  domimons, 
to  m^ke  him  sweat  beneath  the  burning  tug  of  war,  to  give  him 
no  respite  night  or  day,  and  drive  him  to  his  wit's-^d.  For 
the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  beayen,  has  been  given,  and  of  right  belongs 
to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  Let  them  th^ 
go  up  at  once,  and  possess  the  land,  nor  fear  the  Anakims.  And 
yet  how  many  provinces  of  our  nature  are  tamely  surrendered 
to  the  foe  1  EspeciaH/does  the  broad  kingdom  of  reason  seem 
to  be  given  up  as  essentially  accursed  ground,  where  Satan  has 
a  right  to  rule,  and  none  a  right  there  to  molest  or  make  him 
afraid.  This  vast  region  has  been  filled  with  vain  philoso- 
phies, and  sciences  falsely  so  called.  ThAe,  out  of  his  subtle- 
ties, sophisms,  and  evasions,  he  builds  his  monsters,  calls  them 
the  offspring  of  reason,  and  with  them  makes  war  upon  the 
entire  civil,  morale  and  Christian  polity  ot  the  world.  But  let 
the  armies  of  the  saints  be  marched  into  this  kingdom  of  rea- 
son, and  rout  and  drive  out  the  usurper.  Thither  let  them 
carry  the  venerable  architecture  of  a  sound  philosophy,  and 
build  a  genuine  rationalism,  as  the  theoretic  habitations  of  all 
noble  ancestral  thought.  There,  with  trees,  grafts,  and  seeds 
gathered  from  the  gardens  of  ancient  learning,  let  them  pear 
orchards  of  wholesome  scieAce ;  and  above  all,  there  let  them 
plant  and  dress  the  True  Vine  of  the  Gospel,  whose  clusters  of 
faith,  hope,  and  diaf  ity,  ripejiei  in  the  richer  sunlight  of  rea- 
son, will  be  all  the  more  cheering  to  the  heart. 

But  the  Prince  of  Darkness  habitually  robes  himself  in  rays 
of  light,  an^  thus  smuggles  himself,  undetected,  4nto  *every  part 
of  human  thought.  He  counterfeits  for  his  labels  the  forms  of 
sound  words,  and  under  this  forgery  pours  his  errors  into  every 
retort  of  science,  and  •every  crucible  of  practical  life.  In 
Europe  these  crucibles  lEind  retorts  are  often  narrowed  down 
by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  pains  and  penalties :  hence,  in  many 
places,  popular  explosions,  and  in  others  a  stagnation,  where 
the  very  deep  of  our  nature  doth  rot.  But  here  we  have  a 
retort  as  capacious  and  free  as  the  land  itself,  and  into  it  for  years 
has  the  enemy  been  pouring  the  elements  of  error  from  every 
nation  beneath  the  sun.  Q^e,  then,  we  have  neither  stagna- 
tion nor  explosion,  but  unfettered,  perpetual,  terrific  commo- 
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tion.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  despise  and  stand  aloof  from  this 
warfare ;  but  only  to  leave  to  our  children  an  inheritance  of 
bondage  to  the  powers  of  darkness  and  death.  Neither  can 
we  by  any  means  arfest  this  conflict  between  truth  and  error, 
nor  by  any  hand  of  authority  dose  up  and  seal  our  retort,  and 
thus  smother  the  commotion  within.  As  well  might  the  King 
of 'Naples  attempt  with  a  wisp  of  straw  to  cork  up  the  fiery 
fermentations  of  Vesuvius.  And  then  to  ignore  our  peril,  is 
but  to  tempt  its  fatal  eruption  upon  us.  The  only  alternative 
is  to  overmatch  the  enemy  with  the  leaven  of  truth  ;  and 
thereby  so  rule  and  guide  this  fermentation,  that  all  error  shall 
be  worked  off  into  foam  and  blown  away,  and  thus  leave  us 
the  ptire  wine  of  a  sound  and  healthful  national  life.  Nor 
should  the  Church  shrink  from  this  task  ;  for  it  is  her  legiti- 
mate vocation ;  and  greater  is  He  that  is  in  her,  than  he  that 
is  in*the  world. 

Furthermore,  thare  is  no  people«more  practical  than  our  own, 
more  easily  swayed  by  plain  good  sense,  or  more  quickly 
roused  into  admiration  of  the  truth  in  its  experimental  results. 
Enterprise,  also,  bold  and  daring,  is  a  national  characteristic. 
Nay,  our  people  are  all  too  conscious  of  this  excellence ;  and 
hence  their  pride  of  enterprise  often  gets  the  better  of  their 
wisdom  and  prudence.  Th^,  too,  they  suffer  a  sort  of  rabid 
infirmity,  which  at  once  adopts  whatever  breathes  a  foreign 
accent,  without  any  decent  inquiry  into  its  antecedents.  So 
eager  are  they  after  practical  results,  that  they  rush  headlong 
into  experiments,  and  peril  all  their  resources  in  testing  the 
schemes  and  speculations  which  are  imported  from  abroad. 
Any  new  and  strange  thing  that  lands  on  our  shores,  if  only  it 
can  pronounce  the  shibboleth,  "  developmenty  progress,  onxmrd,^^ 
jumps  unquestioned  into  a  princely  reception.  At  once  all  the 
mechanicial  ingenuity  of  the  nation  is  taxed  to  invent  machinery 
for  embodying  the  new  idea,  and  this  is  made  the  lion  locomo- 
tive of  a  new-creating  movement.  With  a  speed  known  to 
Yankee  enterprise  alone,  mountains  fall  into  valleys,  highways 
are  cast  up,  the  track  is  laid,  the  huge  locomotive,  all  burnished 
and  beaming  with  promise,  is  wheeled  upon  it,  every  car  of  our 
national  life  is  coupled  thereto,  a  vast  multitude  rush  in  and 
fill  it  from  end  to  end,  and  now  the  long  train  is  flying  on  upon 
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its  fanatical  career.  The  track  at  first,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  has  the  level  air-line  of  rectitude  ;  but  presently  it  sinks 
into  a  downward  grade,  winds  through  a  thousand  expedients, 
and  forks  in  a  thousand  directions.  A  Jehu  is  the  engineer, 
and  a  demon  feeds  the  flames.  Onward  and  downward,  then, 
jumping  and  jerking  upon  the  new  and  rough  road,  the  mad- 
dened train  is  flying.  Wisdom,  the  conductor,  is  hurled  into 
a  chasm ;  every  brakeman  of  conscience  is  dashed  from  his 
station  ;  violence  snaps^asunder  every  coupling  of  honour  and 
good  faith  ;  the  train  is  no  longer  a  fraternity  of  interests,  but 
schism  reigns  throughout,  and  each  is  a  sectarian  car  by  itself. 
Still  the  natural  laws  of  momentum  and  gravity  urge  them  all 
on  with  increasing  speed,  down  the  declivity  of  their  degener- 
ating career.  At  the  many  curves  and  forks  of  the  road,  the 
train  divides,  each  interest  taking  a  diflFerent  track.  Far 
down  and  far  away  upon  the  broad  plain  of  our  daily  practical 
life,  these  tracks  ever  cross  &nd  recross  each  other.  Here  the 
cars  of  rival  interests  and  sectarian  schools  daily  rush  together 
and  dash  each  other  in  pieces.  Thus  the  visionary  experiment^ 
which  looked  so  grand  in  its  speculation,  now  strews  the  whole 
land  with  its  ruins,  while  the  huge  scheme  which  started  the 
movement  still  dashes  giddily  ahead  on  the  far  horizon,  till  it 
leaps  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion. 

But  though  the  wrecks  of  a  dozen,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  such 
experiments  be  strown  over  the  land,  yet  out  of  each  new  wreck 
do  the  people  crawl  forth,  brush  the  blood  and  dust  out  of  their 
eyes,  lift  up  their  heads,  and  shout  "  onward^  Then  mending 
their  shattered  bones  and  broken  fortunes,  and  gathering  up 
their  scattered  resources  of  body  and  soul,  they  marph  off  again 
to  the  ever  cheerful,  ever  hopeful  strain,  "/ry,  fry  again/" 
Deathless  are  the  lon^gs  of  our  nature,  undying  its  hopes, 
determined  its  resolution,  and  its  resources  without  end. 
Hence  the  achievement  of  that  unknown  good  and  felicity 
which  it  craves  can  no  more  be  abandoned  than  life  itself. 
And  the  fact  that  all  this  wealth  of  noble  energy  is  misdirected 
and  wasted  on  the  felse  and  perishable,  is  matter  rather  of 
sorrow  than  of  satire. 

The  fact  that  for  our  people  the  lamp  of  experience  and  the 
sunlight  of  history  bum  and  blaze  in  vain — the  fact  that  they 
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Ml  to  see  and  approve  what  is  excellent,  comes-  not  hence 
from  the  deafness  of  their  ears,  or  the  blindness  of  their  eyes ; 
but  simply  from  this,  that  the  sglid  and  enduring  is  not  developed 
into  that  practical,  visible,  tangible  form,  whereby  alone  it  can 
prove  and  authenticate  its  existence  in  the  world.  "/nvm6i/%" 
may  satisfy  the  ideal,  theorizing  genius  of  Europe,  but  never 
the  practical  good  sense  of  our  American  mind.  It  is  this 
intimate,  clever  quality  itself,  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
living  proof  and  .experiment,  which  is  imposed  upon  and  led 
astray.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The  fruit  is 
the  true,  unmistakable  demonstration.  Let,  then,  the  Church 
and  the  Gosjpel  prove  and  authenticate  themselves  by  their 
works,  and  it  will  suflBce  the  people.  That  the  Church  does 
nothing  is  by  no  means^affirmed  ;  but  this,  that  her  work  is  not 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  earnestness  of  the  times.  For 
every  other  work  neither  men  nor  treasure  are  spared ;  but 
the  Church  is  a  despised  Lazarus,  dependent  on  the  morsels 
extorted  by  "  special  appeals." 

The  Licamation  was  not  an  intangible  phantom.  God  was 
not  only  united  with  the  invisible  soul,  mind,  and  spirit  of  man, 
but  also  manifested  in  his  actual  flesh.  So  also  the  Church  is 
not  only  the  life  and  spirit,  but  also  the  very  body  of  Christ. 
The  life  of  Jesus,  to  exist  at  all  in  the  world,  must  be  mani- 
fested in  our  mortal  bodies.  The  hidden  ones  must  be  revealed, 
or  the  world  can  never  believe  that  they  exist.  The  spiritual 
and  invisible  brotherhood  must  externalize  and  embody  itself 
in  a  visible  and  temporal  brotherhood.  The  grace  and  truth 
of  the  Gospel  must  have  its  definite,  tangible,  and  systematic 
*  organization,  or  it  can  have  neither  lever  nor  stand-point  for 
moving  the  world.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  life  in  Chbist 
Jesus  is  a  thing  of  law  and  order — of  r^ular  systematic  action, 
and  the  §nemy  of  all  haphazard  and  random  movement.  Faith 
and  charity  can  live  only  on  the  daily  bread-^the  regular  habit 
of  well-doing.  The  notion  that  grace,  because  it  is  free  in  its 
incomings,  indwellings,  and  outgoings,  is  therefore  without  law, 
and  only  spasmodic  in  its  action,  is  all  perversion.  The  Gospel 
is  a  tropical  tree,  perpetually  covered  with  leaf,  and  bloom,  and 
fruit  in  every  stage  of  growth — and  with  ripened  fruit  daily 
dropping.    Again :  the  free-will  offering,  though  genuine  only 
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when  a  matter  of  glad  choice,  is  none  the  less  a  matter  of  stem 
duty.    The  imperative  above  ns,  and  the  potential  within  us — 
the  law  which  commands,  and  ihe  "  ability'^  which  obeys,  are 
by  God  selfjoined  together  in  eternal  wedlock,  and  may  never 
be  lawfully  put  asunder.    They  are  the  parental  and  coordi- 
nate factors  of  all  habitual  and  healthful  action  in  the  Church. 
As  then  the  Lord  Jesus  was  God  manifested  in  our  very 
flesh ;  and  as  His  body  was  prepared  by  Him  for  this  express 
purpose,  namely,  to  be  the  physical  agency  of  His  entire  work ; 
even  so  must  the  Church,  to  be  His  body,  also  have  its  physical 
organization — ^its  visible  and  definite  corporation,  systematically 
constructed  and  officially  appointed  throughout.    Next,  as  in 
the  personal  ministry  of  Christ,  the  miracle  on  the  body  was 
the  forerunner  of  that  in  the  soul — as  the  perpetual  outflowing 
of  virtue  from  His  body,  in  streams  of  aid  and  comfort  to  suf- 
fering humanity,  drew  vast  multitudes  to  the  richer  fountain  of 
His  words  of  grace  and  truth ;  even  so  must  it  be  with  the 
Church.    Her  works  must  be  the  living  demonstration  that  she 
is  a  teacher  sent  from  God.    These  must  be  the  "signs"  which 
shall  command  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
salvation  which  she  brings.    The  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  must  prove  that  she  has  the  promise  of  that  which  is  to  come* 
When  thus  her  works  pioneer  the  way  and  clear  the  ground, 
then  will  the  seeds  of  life  which  she  sows,  at  once  take  ropt, 
spring  up,  and  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.    But  the  Church 
already  has  a  body?    True;  and  an  official  ministry  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments ;  but  no  official  ministry  of  works.    The 
hands  and  feet  of  a  practical  Deaconate  are  as  yet  undeveloped. 
This  agency,  first  of  all,  did  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
ordain  and  send  forth,  that  by  their  works  they  might  prepare 
the  way  for  the  'coming  of  the  Savioub  himself.    Let  then 
this  department  of  the  ministry — these  official  organs  of  the 
Church's  work,  be  developed  into  full  strength  and  beauty ;  and 
this  practical  fact  itself,  more  potently  than  any  argumentation, 
will  bring  out  the  Churcjf's  visibility,  as  a  temporal  brother- 
hood and  family,  and  thus  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  might 
and  majesty  of  her  inner  life.    And  this  brotherhood  of  Divine 
appointment,  thoroughly  organized  and  marshalled  into  service, 
will  soon  take  the  place  of  all  other  brotherhoods,  societies. 
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and  committees,  in  the  beneficent  works,  moral  reforms,  and 
entire  social  culture  of  the  land. 

The  i^e  is  onward,  and  nothing  can  arrest  it.  Yon  maj 
plant  the  red  signal  flag  of  danger  at  eyery  curve  along  the 
vfiBijy  reverse  every  engine,  and  down  with  the  breaks  npon 
every  mad  wheel  of  passion  :  yet  snch  is  the  momentum  of  the 
times  that  all  will  be  in  vain,  and  crash  after  crash  inevitable. 
The  Chnrcfa  alone  has  the  remedy.  She  alone  has  the  internal 
life  and  spirit  of  all  true  onward  and  upward  movement.  Her 
external  machinery  is  firm  and  well-tried  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
has,  moreover,  the  j^proval  of  eighteen  centuries  and  a  half. 
Yet  is  it  sadly  insufficient  for  the  emergenciqa  of  the  day. 

Even  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him 
that  sent  me."  So  likewise  a  necessity  is  laid  upon  the  Church, 
nay,  woe  is  unto  her,  if  she  do  not  fill  up  in  her  body  what 
is  left  behind  of  the  works  and  sufferings  of  Chbist.  She 
is  Gton's  workmanship,  building,  husbandry,  created,  bodily 
revealed,  and  physically  organized,  for  the  very  purpose  of  good 
works.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  indeed  this  mere  organ- 
ization, sustained  with  meat  and  drink.  But  then  that.peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  craving  and  crying  desire 
of  the  worl^,  must  ^tand  revealed  in  fl^h  and  blood,  or  Ihe 
world  can  never  come  to  the  knowledge  and  possession  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  faitii  in  phantoms.  T'he  tangible  body  and 
felt  action  must  be  the  demonstration  of  the  unseen  spirit  and 
power  within.  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  by  and  in  their  i^orkB  revealed,  and  thus  made  the  objects  of 
.  feitii".  The  reason,  then,  that  the  world  has  so  little  faith  in 
t}ie, Church,  is  because  she  is  still  so  much  an  unpractical 
ab^action.  •  Let  the  Church  by  her  works  be  reveakd  to  the 
world,  an4  this  itself  will  command  the' world's  faith  in  her, 
as  the  earthly  vessel  an?l  reservoir  of  that  life  and  spirit,  that 
grace  and  truth,'that  peace  and  j^y  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
alone  can  meet  the  e^nest  cravings  of  n(a^nd. 

,In  her  Deaconatef  the  Church  has  an  unbounded  store  of  mate- 
rial. Let  this  be  converted  into  its  proper  machinery,  as  that 
"rolling  stock'' pf  the'Chui;ph,  yrhich  ii  no  human  invention, 
but  the  very  creation  of  Divine  Wisdom.  Then  let  the  wealth 
of  the. Church  bb  so  regarded  and  held,  as  )t  ^s  in  fact,  her  tem- 
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poral  capital,  the  material  trnst  and  talent  which  she  is  to 
"  occupy/'  the  moneyed  inrestment  and  agency  whereby  she  is  to 
achieye  the  conqaest  of  the  world.  This  done,  the  Church, 
completed  externally  after  a  hearenly  pattern,  and  filled  with 
a  heavenly  life,  will  stand  before  the  world,  not  as  a  shadowy 
speculation — an  untried  and  doubtful  experiment,  but  as  that 
divine  agency  and  mighty  motive-power,  living  and  real,  which 
alone  can  draw  after  it  the  long  united  train  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, freighted  with  all  our  interests,  temporal  and  eternal — 
the  only  power  which  can  carry  us,  soul  and  body,  not  only 
onward,  but  assuredly  heavenward,  to  the  immortal  and  blessed 
perfection  of  our  being.  Let  the  world  but  see  this,  and  in  glad 
satisfaction  the  universal  shout  will  soon  go  up,  Wb  hate 
POUND  THE  Salvation  op  God. 


MACAULAY  AND  LORD  BACON. 

Few  writers  of  our  day,  perhaps  none,  have  done  so  much  to 
form  the  popular  estimate  of  certain  historical  characters  and 
events,  as  Macaulay.  His  Essays  and  History  of  England 
have  had  an  immense  circulation  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
enough  to  enrich  the  author  with  an  ample  fortune,  besides 
adding  largely  to  the  strength  of  divers  publishing-houses.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  qualities  of  thought  and  style  are 
well  adapted  to  produce  such  a  result.  His  study  and  reading 
are  varied  and  extensive,  his  memory  is  singularly  capacious 
and  retentive,  his  readiness  and  availability  of  mind  ^ch  thsrt 
he  can  bring  all  his  resources  into  action  at  any  .time,  and  on 
any  subject.  And  then,  he  is  never  dull ;  never,  that  is,  except 
to  an  eye  too  sober  with  thought  to  relish  such  a  mastery' in  all 
sorts  of  intellectual  fire-worl|s.  Most  npnds  like  to  be  stimu- 
lated; some  minds  prefer  to  be  fed.  Wiat  with  his  unflag- 
ging brilliancy,  hi^  unfaltering  self-confidence,  his  untiring 
rhetorical  agiUty,  Macaulay  stimulates  the  reader's  mind  much 
faster  than,  he  feeds  it.  All  together  his  pages  abound  in  the 
elements  of  popular  attraction' and  exhilaration.  And  not  the 
least  .cause  of  his  vast  popularity  may  be,  the, leading  people 
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to  beKeve,  without  much  effort  of  mind  on  their  part,  that  they 
haTO  learned  a  great  deal,  and  seen  very  far  into  things  ;  for 
it  is  but  natural  that  many  should  tsJce  keenly  to  a  writer 
who  wraps  them  in  the  persuasion  of  large  knowledge  at  little 
cost.  To  supersede  the  work  of  mental  digestion  by  a  certain 
ebullience  and  intoxication  of  the  spirits,  is  perhaps  an  author's 
readi^  and  surest  way  to  popular  favour. 

Still  it  must  in  fairness  be  owned,  that  Macaulay's  success  as 
a  writer  is  not  wholly  owing  to  his  faults.  His  merits  are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  There  is  much,  very  much  to  be 
learned  fipom  him.  And,  after  all  the  abatements  due  on  the 
score  of  his  faults,  there  will  probably  remain  enough  of  real  ex- 
cellence to  set  him  near,  if  not  among,  the  best  authors  of  the 
time.  Besides  his  rich  and  varied  command  of  matter,  he  has 
remarkable  vigour  and  acuteness  of  mind,  a  fancy  singularly 
sparkling  and  affluent,  great  copiousness  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration ;  and  if  his  want  of  reverence  has  sometimes  led  him 
to  browbeat  the  real  sanctities  of  humanity  and  religion,  it  has 
also  caused  him  to  plough  up  some  fat  soils  which  had  too  long 
been  guarded  from  use  by  the  dotages  of  superstition.  Nor 
should  he  be  blamed  for  having,  or  for  exercising,  the  faculty 
of  compelling  many  to  read  him,  even  while  their  minds  are  in 
revolt  against  him.  The  sobrieties  and  severities  of  truth  may 
worthily  borrow  his  arts  and  fascinations  of  diction  and  style ; 
nor  can  it  be  justly  disputed  that  he  has  in  divers  instances 
lent  them  to  that  use. 

But  such,  it  seems  to  us,  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  the 
instance  upon  which  we  are  about  to  remark.  We  refer  to 
Macaulay's  long  and  brilliant  paper  on  Lord  Bacon,  which 
probably  exemplifies  the  habitual  temper  and  working  of  his  mind 
better  than  anything  else  he  has  written,  except  the  History  ; 
and  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  of  his  Essays  to 
favour  the  notion  of  his  being  "  master  of  every  species  of 
composition." 

In  some  respects.  Bacon  was  probably  one  of  the  best  and 

one  of  the  worst  themes  he  could  have  fallen  upon ;  one  of 

the  best  for  him  to  exhibit  himself  ia,  and  one  of  the  worst 

for  him  to  do  justice  to.    For  in  Bacon's  character  there  was 
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a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  out  of  which  a  skilfol 
attorney  could  easily  make  strong  cases  and  effective  points  ; 
while  in  his  philosophy  there  is  a  depth  and  vastness,  a  rich, 
intricate,  manifold  complexity,  from  which  a  man  of  one  idea 
may  readily  draw  materials  for  the  support  of  his  favourite 
theory.  Macaulay's  purpose  in  this  article  seems  to  have 
required,  that  all  the  bad  and  weak  points  in  Bacon's  charac- 
ter should  be  singled  out  and  swollen  into  unnatural  promi- 
nence, that  the  writer  might  induljge  with  sufficient  effect  in 
the  rhetoric  of  condemnation ;  and  that  his  philosophy  should 
be  shorn  of  its  glory,  and  desiccated  of  its  life,  and  shrivelled 
into  a  shallow,  barren,  earth-bom  utilitarianism,  that  he  might 
indulge  with  similar  effect  in  the  rhetoric  of  eulogy.  Thus,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  satisfactorily  display  himself  in  the  cen- 
sure of  the  one  and  the  praise  of  the  other,  he  caricatures  and 
spoils  them  both.  And  in  his  continual  effort  after  brilliancy 
and  effect,  we  see  much  of  the  critic,  but  very  little  of  the  real 
subject  whereof  he  claims  to  be  speaking. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  life  and  writings  of  this  wonder- 
ful man  furnish  a  singularly  inviting  field  for  the  exercise  of  a 
vain,  flippant,  dashing  rhetoric  ;  it  is  also  true  that  scarce  anj 
field  can  be  named,  wherein  such  a  style  of  writing  were  more 
out  of  place.  For,  whatever  may  have  been  Bacon's  faults  as  a 
man,  or  his  merits  as  an  author,  assuredly  neither  are  to  be 
handled  with  justice  to  the  subject,  or  with  benefit  to  the 
reader,  unless  approached  in  a  temper  and  frame  of  mind  far 
other  than  that  indicated  by  the  style  in  question.  For  this 
rhetorical  intemperance  is  one,  and  certainly  not  the  least  hurt- 
ful, of  those  "  peccant  humours  "  which  Bacon  designates  as 
"  idols  of  the  den ; "  and  concerning  which  we  may  justly  say, 
in  reference  to  the  whole  subject  of  Bacon's  character  and  phi- 
losophy, what  Bacon  himself  says  on  another  subject :  "  These 
idols  must  with  firm  and  solemn  resolution  be  abjured  and 
renounced,  and  the  mind  must  be  thoroughly  purged  and 
cleansed  of  them ;  for  the  kingdom  of  man,  which  is  founded 
in  the  sciences,  can  scarce  be  entered  otherwise  than  the  king- 
dom of  God,  that  is,  in  the  condition  of  little  children."  Nor 
will  it  be  amiss  to  remember  here  another  admonition  from 
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this  most  |H:ofoimd,  comprehensive,  and,  we  will  add,  ingenuous 
mind  : 

Knowledge,  be  it  m  qnantlty  more  or  less,  if  taken  without  the  trae  cor- 
rective thereof^  hath  in  it  some  nature  of  venom  or  malignity,  and  some  effect 
of  that  venom,  which  is  ventosity  or  swelKng.  TTiis  corrective  spice,  the  mix- 
ture whereof  maketh  knowledge  so  sovereign,  is  chwity ;  for  so  tiie  Apostle 
aaithy  *^  knowledge  btoweth  up,  bat  charity  buildetib  np  " ;  and  in  another 
place,  *<  if  I  spake  with  the  tongnes  of  men  uod  angels,  and  had  not  charity, 
it  were  but  as  a  tinkling  cymbaL" 

Of  course  everybody  remembers  Pope's  verse,  describing 
Bacon  as  "  the  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind ; "  a 
verse  containing  not  much  indeed  of  poetry,  but  more  of  poe- 
try than  of  truth.  Macaulay's  article  is  little  more  than  this 
verse  expanded  and  blown  up  into  a  long  essay  ;  a  good  .deal 
of  it  being  written  very  much  in  the  style  of  what  follows  : 

The  dif^ence  between  the  soi^g  aned  and  the  creeping  snake  was  but  a 
type  of  the  dife^ce  between  Bacon  the  philosopher  and  Bacon  the  Att(»r- 
ney-Cteneral, — Bacon  seeking  for  Tmth,  and  Bacon  seeking  for  the  Seds. 
Those  who  sorvejr  only  oneJbalf  of  his  character  may  spe&  of  him  with 
umnixed  admiration,  or  with  unmixed  contempt  Bat  those  onlyjadge  of 
him  correctly,  who  take  in  at  one  view  Bacon  in  gpectilation  and  Bacon  in 
action.  They  will  have  no  difficulty  in  c^mprehendiitf  how  one  and  the  same 
man  should  have  been  far  before  his  age  and  &r  behind  it ;  in  odo  line  the 
boldest  and  most  nsefol  of  innovators,  in  another  line  the  most  obstinate 
diaminon  of  the  foulest  abuses. 

Now,  though  these  statements  have  in  them  something  of 
truth,  they  are  by  no  means  true  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  pushed.  It  is  but  an  instance,  such  as  the  writer  is  always 
itching  to  practise,  of  endeavouring  to  crush  a  great  subject 
within  the  terms  of  an  epigram  or  antithesis.  Hence  his  seem- 
ing incapability  of  moderation :  passionately  fond  of  extremes, 
and  scoming.the  golden  mean  of  justice  and  truth,  he  prefers, 
apparently,  to  say  nothing,  unless  he  may  speak  in  superlatives ; 
all  which  might  be  better  put  up  with,  if  it  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  thought,  and  not  from  an  ambition  to 
startle  and  amaze.  He  therefore  represents  Bacon  as  far  guilt- 
ier of  practical  abuses,  and  far  bolder  in  speculative  innova- 
tion, than  the  calm,  sober  student  of  his  life  and  works  would 
ever  imagine  him  to  be.  To  make  good  this  representation, 
every  thing  doubtful  or  reprehensible  in  Bacon's  conduct  (and 
that  there  was  much  of  this,  probably  none  will  deny)  is 
strangely  exaggerated  and  overstrained;  while  at  the  same 
time  every  thing,  both  personal  and  circumstantial,  that  would 
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go  to  temper  and  relieve  the  bad  impression  (for  there  was 
much  of  this  also)  is  as  strangely  overlooked  or  suppressed. 

Bacon's  character  as  a  man  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  be 
held  up  as  a  model  of  virtue  and  honour,  neither  can  it  with 
justice  be  set  forth  as  a  special  mark  of  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt. Morally,  he  appears  not  to  have  been  much,  if  at  aH, 
in  advance  of  his  age ;  though  we  suspect  it  would  be  found, 
on  due  examination,  that  there  were  many  public  men  of  the 
time  below  him,  where  there  was  one  above  him,  in  this  respect. 
He  was  not  only  greatly  admired  as  a  thinker,  but  deeply 
loved  and  honoured  as  a  man,  by  many  of  the  best  and  purest 
men  of  the  age  ;  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  but 
that,  with  all  his  blemishes,  he  had  great  moral  and  social  vir- 
tues. Though  often  straightened  for  means,  he  was  always 
very  generous  to  his  servants :  his  temper  and  carriage  were 
eminently  gentle  and  humane :  he  was  never  accused  of  inso- 
lence to  any  human  being ;  which  is  the  common  pleasure  of 
mean-spirited  men :  he  did  all  that  wisdom  and  friendship 
could  do,  to  keep  Essex  and  Villiers  out  of  crime,  and  never 
deserted  either  of  them,  till  otherimd  higher  attachments  com- 
pelled him  :  his  conduct  in  Parliament  was  always  manly,  his 
views  as  a  legislator  were  liberal,  and  leaning  strongly  towards 
improvement ;  and  if  on  one  occasion  he  crouched  more  than  we 
might  wish  under  the  stem  rebuke  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  no 
more  than  the  whole  House  of  Commons  had  often  done 
before  :  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  ever  gave  an  unjust  or  ille- 
gal judgment  as  Chancellor :  his  private  life  was  blameless, 
and  abounding  in  works  of  piety  and  charity :  and  his  losing 
the  favour,  if  indeed  he  did  not  incur  the  anger  of  the  King 
and  Buckingham,  when  they  were  in  the  full  career  of  rapac- 
ity and  corruption,  should  perhaps  be  taken  as  proof  that  he 
had  resisted  them  as  much  as  he  could  without  losing  the  power 
to  resist  them  at  all. 

Hallam,  who  is  far  enough  from  sparing  Bacon's  faults,  and 
whose  censure  appears  sometimes  to  verge  upon  excessive  sever- 
ity, admits  that  "  with  all  his  pliancy  there  are  fewer  over- 
strained expressions  about  the  prerogatives  in  his  political 
writings  than  we  should  expect " ;  and  that,  "  though  his  prac- 
tice was  servile,  his  principals  were  not  unconstitutional:" 
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wliich  is  no  dight  praise  for  a  statesman  of  those  tiiaes.  And 
one  might  hesitate  to  believe  that  *'  the  meanest  of  mankind  " 
could  hare  written  the  following  to  a  fayonrite  of  James  the 
First ;  especially,  considering  how  much  power  that  favourite 
had  to  crush  whom  he  feared,  and  how  much  cause  to  fear  one 
who  told  him  the  truth  :  "As  far  as  it  may  lie  in  you,  let  no 
arbitrary  power  be  intruded :  the  people  of  this  kingdom  love 
the  laws  thereof,  and  nothing  will  oblige  them  more  than  a 
confidence  of  the  free  eiyoying  of  them ;  what  the  nobles  upon 
an  occasion  once  said  in  Parliament,  J^obimus  kges  Anglic^ 
miOarey  is  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people."  From 
this  and  other  like  passages,  we  may  perhaps  infer  why  that 
accomplished  profligate  joined  in  crushing  so  wise  and  just  a 
counsellor.  With  an  imperious  master,  a  rapacious  minister, 
and  a  servile  court,  it  strikes  us  rather  as  matter  of  grief  than 
of  wondCT,  that  Bacon  should  have  stooped  to  some  unworthy 
and  ill-&voured  compliances ;  and  on  duly  weighing  the  temp- 
tations of  his  place,  perhaps  we  shall  conclude  it  better  to  pray 
tliat  we  be  not  led  into  similar  temptations,  than  to  censure 
him  too  harshly  for  yielding  to  them. 

One  of  Macaulay's  severest  charges  against  Bacon  is  for 
writing  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Treasons  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Essex."  The  Earl,  he  informs  us,  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  people,  and  "  his  fate  excited  strong,  perhaps  unreasona- 
ble feelings  of  compassion  and  indignation.  The  Queen  was 
received  by  the  citizens  of  London  with  gloomy  looks  and 
faint  acclamations.  She  thought  it  expedient  to  publish  a  vin- 
dication of  the  late  proceedings ; "  and  she  imposed  upon 
Bacon  the  task  of  diuwing  up  that  vindication.  Macaulay 
does  not  question  the  truth  of  what  Bacon  afterwards  alleged, 
"  that  he  wrote  it  by  command  ;  that  he  considered  himself  as 
a  mere  secretary;  and  that  he  was  not  answerable  for  the 
matter  of  the  book,  he  having  furnished  only  the  arrangement 
and  the  style."  But  flie  pith  of  the  censure  is  this :  "  Why  didi 
he  endow  such  a  purpose  with  words  ?  Could  no  hack-writer» 
without  virtue  or  shame,  be  found,  to  exaggerate  the  errors» 
already  so  dearly  expiated,  of  a  gentile  and  noble  spirit." 

A  similar  thing  occurred  soon  after  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First    This  act  was  received  by  the  nation  with  one  long. 
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deep,  agonized  groan  of  horror  and  execration;  whereapon 
the  regicides  **  thought  it  expedient  to  publish  a  vindication  of 
the  late  proceedings."  The  person  pitched  upon  for  the  wwk 
was  John  Milton,  who  probably  has  the  merit  of  furnishing 
both  the  matter  and  the  style  of  a  book  enriched  with  so^  pas- 
sages as  this  :  "  But  Charles  murdered  both  his  prince  and  his 
father,  and  that  by  poison.  For,  to  omit  other  evidences,  he 
that  would  not  sujSer  a  duke,  that  was  accused  for  it,  to  come 
to  his  trial,  must  needs  have  been  guilty  of  it  himself."  Of 
this  performance  Macaulay  speaks  thus :  '^  Though  we  think 
the  conduct  of  the  regicides  blameable,  that  of  Milton  appears 
to  us  in  a  very  different  light.  The  deed  was  done.  It  could 
not  be  undone.  The  evil  was  incurred ;  and  the  object  was» 
to  render  it  as  small  as  possible.  We  censure  tiie  chiefs  of  the 
army  for  not  yielding  to  the  popular  opinion  ;  but  we  cannot 
censure  Milton  for  wishing  to  change  that  opinion." 

These  two  cases  are  cited,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  jus- 
tifying either  Bacon  or  Milton,  as  of  showing  the  writer's  sin- 
gular pliancy  and  versatility  of  logic.  Can  it  be  believed  that 
a  man  who  was  governed  by  firm  principle,  or  who  was  true  to 
the  laws  of  honour  and  justice,  would  thus  contradict  himself 
on  a  mere  change  of  persons  ?  Macaulay  cannot  well  deny 
that  the  execution  of  Essex  was  lawful,  while  that  of  Charles 
was  in  utter  violation  of  law.  Why^  then,  if  knowledge  sea- 
soned with  charity  was  his  object,  could  he  not  add,  that  the 
execution  of  the  Earl,  whether  just  or  not,  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  part  Bacon  took  in  his  trial,  was  done,  and 
could  not  be  recalled ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  very  criminal 
in  a  minister  of  State,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  evils  likely 
to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  ang^  of  the  people?  Why 
should  he  brand  the  act  of  Bacon  as  an  effort  to  murder  the 
femae  of  one  who  had  already  expiated  his  offences,  and  yet 
praise  the  act  of  Milton  as  the  endeavour  of  a  patriot  to 
appease  "  the  ravings  of  servility  and  superstition  "  ?  And  what 
are  the  opinions  of  a  man  worth,  who  carries  such  a  glaring 
respect  of  persons  into  his  lessons  of  morality  ?  As  to  these 
two  vindications,  we  confess  our  judgment  of  tiie  writes  would 
depend  a  good  deal  on  whether  they  told  the  truth ;  whether 
in  the  pursuit  of  good  ends,  or  ends  whidi  they  may  have 
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tiMKigbt  to  be  good,  they  were  carefnl  to  use  none  but  just  and 
honourable  means :  and,  on  this  score,  we  apprehend  tiie  issue 
would  not  be  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  £4con. 

But  the  darkest  passs^e  in  Bacon's  life,  as  Macaulay  thinks, 
and  a^we  think,  is  that  involved  in  the  charge  of  brib^  and 
corruption,  which  brought  on  his  falL  Nor  do  we  suppose  any 
full  justification  of  him  in  this  matter  can  be  fairly  made  out : 
but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  illustrious  sufferer  should  not 
have  the  benefit  of  counsel  in  procuring  a  mitigation  of  the 
penalty,  and  that,  as  well  in  respect  of  his  character  when 
dead,  as  of  his  person  while  living.  Now,  it  is  quite  notorious, 
that  for  Chancellors  to  receive  presents,  both  from  suitors  in 
chancery  and  from  other  persons,  was  customary  and  common 
in  Bacon's  time,  and  had  been  so  for  an  hundred  years,  both  in 
England  and  in  other  European  States.  And  indeed  Macau- 
lay  allows  tills :  "  That  these  practices  were  common,  we  admit. 
But  they  were  common,  just  as  all  wickedness  to  which  there  is 
a  strong  temptation  always  was  and  always  will  be  conmion. 
They  were  common,  just  as  theft,  cheating,  perjury,  adultery, 
have  always  been  common."  Surely  this  is  a  very  disingenu- 
ous and  unbecoming  piece  of  chicanery.  For,  if  such  things 
as  theft,  perjury,  and  adultery  were  common,  they  were  also 
uniformly  regarded,  and,  when  known  and  proved,  punished,  as 
crimes )  whereas  the  receiving  of  presents  was  not  only  com- 
mon, but  was  so  far  from  being  held  criminal  or  disreputable, 
that  men  of  great  general  integrity  and  esteem  were  known  to 
practise  it ;  concealment  was  scarce  attempted ;  nor  does 
Macaulay  produce,  or  so  much  as  pretend,  a  single  instance 
before  Bacon,  wherein  Chancellor  or  other  minister  suffered 
loss  of  place  or  reputation  under  such  a  charge :  only  he  asserts 
in  general  terms  that  the  practice,  though  conmion, "  was  in  the 
highest  degree  odious."  In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  cites  a 
passage  from  honest "  father  Latimer,"  which,  however,  if  it 
prove  any  thing,  proves  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  cited  for. 
The  good  Bishop  speaks  thus :  "  Now-a-days  they  call  them  gen- 
tie  rewards.  Let  them  leave  their  colouring,  and  call  them  by 
their  Chiastian  name,  bribes."  Why  this  should  be  quoted  to 
prove  that  the  practice  "  was  in  the  highest  degree  odious,"  is 
not  a  little  strange ;   the  passage  naturally  inferring,  what  is 
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known  well  enough  from  other  sources,  that  the  thing  had 
grown  so  common  as  to  be  caressed  tmder  an  enphnism.  The 
Bishop  evidently  saw  that  a  bad  custom  had  become  respecta- 
ble ;  and  he  deserves  credit  for  boldly  endeavouring  to  break 
it  up  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  Ihat  his  endeavour  was  at  aU 
successful.  On  the  contrary,  the  practice  seems  to  have  kept 
increasing  down  to  the  time  of  Bacon  ;  the  continual  plunder- 
ing of  the  Church  stimulating  the  passion  for  wealth  and 
expense  much  faster  than  the  Reformation  quickened  the  sensi- 
bility of  virtue  and  honour. 

All  which  may  indeed  indicate  a  low  standard  of  public 
morals,  but  not  any  peculiar  guilt  in  one  who  did  not  rise  above 
that  standard.  Undoubtedly  it  was  "  a  custom  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance ; "  yet  those  who  complied 
with  it  are  fairly  entitled  to  all  the  mitigation  that  custom 
ordinarily  brings.  Nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  Bacon's  words  to  Buckingham :  "  Howsoever  I 
have  acknowledged  the  sentence  just,  and  for  reformation  fit,  I 
have  been  the  justest  Chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the  five 
changes  since  my  father's  time."  It  is  true  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Sir  Augustine 
Nicholls  in  that  of  James  the  First,  had  the  virtue  to  refuse 
such  presents  as  Bacon  and  many  others  accepted.  Yet  the  fact 
of  presents  being  offered  without  offence  to  men  of  such  clean 
hands  and  pure  hearts,  shows  how  general  the  custom  was,  and 
how  far  from  being  in  the  highest  degree  odious.  Doubtless  these 
righteous  men  should  be  mentioned  with  special  honour  for 
thus  discountenancing  the  corruption  of  the  times  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  one  should  be  branded  with  infamy  for  not 
being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  whwi  those  exceptions 
were  so  rare  and  so  distinguished. 

It  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  upon  taking  the  Seals 
Bacon  relinquished  a  salary  of  £7,600  a  year  for  one  of  only 
about  £919  ;  which  was  quite  inadequate  to  his  reasonable 
expenses,  and  was  probably  left  so  small  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  made  up  by  the  presents  of  those  whom  he 
served.  For  the  practice  in  question  seems  to  have  grown  up 
partly  through  default  of  suflScient  public  remuneration  to  oflB- 
cial  persons ;  so  that  there  was  some  ground  for  regarding 
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Buch  presents  rather  as  fees  than  as  bribes.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
denied  that  of  the  twenly-two  instances  charged  npon  Baconi 
in  the  greater  nranber  the  presents  were  received  long  after  the 
causes  were  ended ;  in  some  they  were  received  before  judg- 
ment was  given  indeed,  but  then  the  decisions  were  against  tiie 
donors  ;  and  in  others  the  presents  were  openly  and  publicly 
made.  All  which  considered,  there  appears  but  little  to  hin- 
der our  crediting  the  sufferer's  no  less  pathetic  than  penitent 
words  :  "  For  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am  charged, 
when  the  book  of  hearts  is  laid  open  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a 
depraved  habit  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice ;  howso- 
ever I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  times,'* 

To  get  over  the  cases  wherein  Bacon  gave  judgment  against 
the  donors,  Macaulay  resorts  to  the  presumpHon  that  he  had 
received  still  larger  gifts  from  the  other  side.  Which  surely 
evinces  rather  the  desire  of  an  advocate  to  carry  his  cause, 
than  the  solicitude  of  a  judge  to  decide  fairly  according  to  the 
evidence.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  tiie  insecurity  of  the  best 
man's  reputation,  if  this  method  is  to  be  followed.  But  such  a 
preceding  becomes  doubly  offensive  when  we  remember  the 
prodigious  industry  that  was  used  in  hunting  up  matter  against 
this  great  man.  "  But  Job  himself,"  says  he,  "  or  whosoever 
was  the  justest  judge,  by  such  hunting  for  matters  against  him 
as  hath  been  used  against  me,  may  for  a  time  seem  foul ;  espe- 
cially in  a  time  when  greatness  is  the  mark,  and  accusation  is 
the  game.''  Now,  Bacon's  enemies  were  so  straitened^for  mat- 
ter against  him,  that  they  saw  fit  to  include  things  in  which 
Macaulay  admits  "  there  was  no  gross  impropriety."  Yet  the 
donors  against  whom  Bacon  had  decided  were  at  their  service, 
and  were  openly  interested  in  the  prosecution ;  and  of  course 
they  could  not  be  ignorant  who  were  on  that  other  side  from 
which  still  larger  gifts  had  probably  been  received  :  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  any  thing  but  a  very  ungenerous  wish  to  make 
giplt,  where  it  was  hardly  to  be  found,  could  suppose  that,  in 
so  great  a  scarcity  of  matter,  so  sure  and  obvious  a  clue  to 
other  matter  would  have  been  left  unemployed. 

But  the  "  unkindest  cut  of  all "  in  Macaula/s  special  plead- 
ing on  this  subject^  is  his  urging  against  Bacon  the  relinquish- 
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ing  his  defence,  and  the  sending  .in  his  "  humble  sabmission  ;" 
when  it  is  notorious  that  he  did  this  at  the  positive  command 
of  the  King  and  urgent  solicitation  of  the  favourite.  The  con- 
strained and  reluctant  giving  up  of  his  cause  Macaulay  reso- 
lutely attributes  to  consciousness  of  guilt ;  and  that,  too,  in  the 
face  of  his  express  declaration :  "  The  law  of  Nature  teaches 
me  to  ^peak  in  my  own  defence.  With  req)ect  to  the  chai^ 
of  bribery,!  am  as  innocent  as  any  bom  upon  St.  Innocents'  day. 
I  never  had  bribe  or  reward  in  my  eye  or  thought  when  pro- 
nouncing sentence  or  order.  If,  however,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  the  King's  will  shall  be  obeyed."  Nor  can  Bacons 
compliance  be  fairly  attributed  to  peculiar  "  meanness  of  spirit," 
considering  the  general  obsequiousness  and  servility  of  the  time, 
as  was  often  shown  by  the  Commons,  the  least  obsequious  and 
servile  part  of  the  nation. 

,  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  case  of  Bacon,  as  hath 
often  happened  in  other  cases,  the  accumulated  faults  of  the 
office  were  visited  on  the  individual  incumbent.  He  had  done 
far  more  official  work  than  any  former  Chancellor  in  the  same 
q)ace  of  time ;  nobody  pretends  he  had  ever  failed  to  do  his 
work  well ;  and  his  labours  were  rewarded,  as  eminent  services 
often  are  in  this  world,  with  official  disgrace  and  death ;  and 
that,  too,  for  abuses  which  he  certainly  did  not  cause,  and  prob- 
ably  could  not  cure.  Nor,  perhaps,  could  they  have  been 
effectually  checked  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  very  man  who 
was  least  guilty  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  who 
had  complied  with  them :  by  such  a  sacrifice  they  might  indeed 
become  so  unspeakablyDdious,  that  even  the  worst  men  would 
take  care  to  shun  them. 

At  the  advice  of  Bacon  himself  was  called  together  the  Par- 
liament that  crushed  him.  The  Commons  were  hot  and  stout, 
as  they  had  reason  to  be,  against  the  maladministration  of  the 
State.  But  they  were  more  just  in  their  anger  than  discrimi- 
nating as  to  its  objects.  They  demanded  victims,  and  were 
more  concerned  for  the  greatness  than  for  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
sons sacrificed.  Bacon,  probably  by  his  virtue,  had  already 
offended  the  favourite,  and  through  him  had  lost  his  former 
hold  on  the  King.  In  some  respects,  he  would  be  the  most 
acceptable  sacrifice ;  for,  whether  guilty  or  not,  the  very  height 
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whereon  he  stood  would  make  his  fall  the  more  exemplary. 
There  were  enough  that  wanted  the  place ;  and,  to  cover  their 
own  ambition,  they  could  easily  pretend  hie  corruption. , 
Besides,  if  Parliament  could  not  get  the  Chancellor,  they 
might  entertain  Ihe  thought  of  striking  higher.  And  indeed 
botii  the  King  and  Buckingham  seem  to  have  been  apprehen- 
siTO  that  Bacon  might  triumph,  should  he  proceed  in  his  own 
defenee ;  (for  who  but  an  angel  or  a  brute  could  be  expected 
to  resist  so  potent  an  enchanter,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  his 
good  name?)  in  which  case  the  popular  resentment,  sharpened 
by  defeat,  might  turn  to  olher  objects,  and  demand  a  dearer 
sacrifice.    At  all  events,  "  a  sop  for  Cerberus  "  must  be  had. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  attribute  the  crushing  of 
Bacon  to  any  peculiar  hatred  of  bribery :  it  sprang  rather  from 
tiie  general  and  just  resentment  of  the  nation  at  the  tyranny 
and  rapacity  of  the  government ;  a  resentment  that  was  right 
in  striking,  but  wrong  in  the  place  where  it  struck.  It  is 
remarkable  that  some  have  argued  Bacon's  guilt  mainly  from 
the  fact  of  his  being  condemned.  Yet  the  very  next  act  of 
Parliament  was  one  which  nobody  thinks  of  defending.  The 
ease  was  this :  One  Floyd,  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister,  in 
speaking  of  the  titular  Bang  and  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  were 
Protestants,  had  expressed  his  satisfaction  "  that  goodman  Pals* 
grave  and  goodwife  Palsgrave  "  had  been  driven  from  Prague. 
For  this  offence,  he  was  adjudged  to  be  degraded  &om  his  gen- 
tility, and  held  an  infaimous  person  ;  to  be  pilloried  four  times 
for  the  space  of  two  hours  each  time ;  to  ride  once  from  the 
Fleet  to  Cheapside,  and  once  to  Westminster,  on  horseback, 
with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail ;  to  be  branded  in  the  fordiead 
with  the  letter  K ;  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  from  the 
Fleet  to  Westminster  Hall ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,000,  and  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  Hallam,  referring  to  the  actj  says, — 
''  There  is  surely  no  instance  in  the  annals  of  our  own,  and 
hardly  of  any  civilized  country,  where  a  trifling  offence,  if  it 
were  one,  has  been  visited  with  such  outrageous  cruelty."  Per- 
haps this  act  of  the  Parliament  may  serve  to  remind  some  peo- 
ple of  the  proceedings  of  the  Star-Chamber  a  few  years  afteiv 
wards.  Are  we  to  regard  the  punishment  of  Bacon  and  Floyd 
as  any  just  argument  or  measure  of  their  guilt?    The  King 
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endeavoured  to  arrest'  the  proceeding  against  Floyd ;  for  Par- 
liament had  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  meddle  in  the  matter  at 
all ;  but  his  oideavours  ended  in  greatly  augmenting  the  sever- 
ity of  their  sentence.  Such  was  the  scrupulous  justice  of  Par- 
liament in  those  times  1 

Such,  then,  are  our  views  of  this  great  man's  character. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  them,  we  have  c^tainly  used  no 
little  diligence,  that  we  might  do  no  iigustice  either  to  him  or  to 
truth.  For  we  hold  there  is  no  other  uninspired  man  to  whom 
all  men  of  the  preset  age  are  so  much  indebted ;  and  it  seems 
as  if  we  had  rather  ungenerously  sought  to  indemnify  ourselves 
for  his  acknowledged  greatness  by  exaggerating  his  faults. 
Moreover,  this  is  one  of  "  the  next  ages  "  to  which  hfe  bequeathed 
his  "  name  and  memory ;  '^  and  we,  for  one,  are  unwilling  to 
withhold  the  "  charitable  speeches ''  which  he  trusted  to  receive. 

Yet,  with  all  the  mitigation  which  the  circumstances  seem  to 
warrant,  we  conceive  there  is  still  room  for  no  little  blame. 
We  have  spoken  of  Macaulay^s  censure  as  being  excessive ; 
rather,  he  makes  out  an  excess  of  matter  whereon  to ,  ground 
it.  For  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  men  often  overstate 
the  criminality  of  others  for  the  very  reason  that  tiiey  do  mi 
feel  it ;  in  which  case  it  is  but  natural  that  their  censure 
should  be  just  as  disproportionate  to  the  charges  made,  as  those 
charges  are  to  the  facts  whereon  they  rest.  And  in  reading 
Macaulay  one  is  often  struck  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  blame 
to  the  weight  of  the  accusation ;  except  where  he  finds  some- 
thing he  can  call  bigotry  or  superstition ;  then,  indeed,  the 
inadequacy  is  all  the  other  way.  Thus,  in  the  article  und^ 
review,  he  spares  no  pains  to  multi0y  and  magnify  Bacon's 
offences  ;  he  allows  no  mitigation,  no  relief,  and  even  brow- 
beats those  who  iw^sume  to  urge  it ;  yet  he  at  last  assures  us 
that  after  all  Bacon  was  not  a  bad  man.  Wherein  we  agree 
with  him ;  but  we  could  by  no  means  say  so,  if  we  thought 
Bacon  to  be  what  he  represents  him,  an  ingrate,  a  sycophant,  a 
taker  of  bribes,  and  "  the  most  obstinate  champion  of  tiie  foul- 
est abuses.?  It  is,  we  suspect,  an  exaggeration  of  faults,  spring- 
ing from  dulness,  and  not  from  quickness,  of  moral  sensibility. 

Nor  does  Macaulay  enact  the  special  pleader  less  in  respect 
of  Bacon's  philosophy  than  of  his  character.    Intellectually,  it 
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is  not  easy  to  set  Bacon  too  high  ;  bat  it  is  easy  to  set  him 
higher  than  to  be  well  supported  by  so  narrow  a  basis  as 
Macaulay  assigns  him.  We  may,  perhaps  we  should,  believe 
him  wiser  than  any  who  wrote  before  him  ;  but  not  if,  to  make 
room  for  his  wisdom,  we  must  conclude  all  his  predecessors 
fools.  He  presented,  indeed,  a  most  rare  Mid  remarkable 
^nion  of  confidence  and  modesty ;  to  a  faith  that  would  beliere 
any  thing  he  joined  a  skepticism  that  sifted  eyery  thing  most 
severely  ;  and  though  well  assured  of  his  ability  to  teach  great 
lessons  to  mankind,  no  man  ever  had  an  eye  and  ear  more  open 
and  apt  to  learn.  And  his  mind  was  too  elevated  and  compre- 
hensive not  to  recognize  much  that  was  true  and  good  in  the 
speculations  of  other  men ;  and  what  he  so  recognized  he  had 
the  intellectual  rectitude  to  employ  perhaps  the  more  williugly, 
and  to  prize  the  more  highly,  because  it  was  not  his  own ;  and 
he  was  far  too  wise  a  man,  his  mind  was  far  too  calm  and  clear 
and  serene  not  to  know,  that  if  he  was  to  see  further  and  bet- 
ter than  others  had  done,  it  must  be  by  standing  upon  their 
shoulders,  not  by  crushing  them  out  of  the  way.  We  will  ven- 
ture, that  no  candid,  fair-minded  reader  of  his  works  would 
ever  suspect  him  of  any  thing  like  such  a  contempt  of  former 
writings  and  writers  as  Macaulay  ascribes  to  him :  there  is 
nolhing  in  his  pages  smacking  in  the  least  degree  of  the  critic's 
modest  assurance  (who  can  read  such  a  passage  without  indig- 
nation and  shame  ?)  that  "  words,  mere  words,  and  nothing 
but  words,  had  been  all  the  fruit  of  all  the  toil  of  all  the  most 
i^iowned  sages  of  sixty  generations."  Whatever  may  have 
been  Bacon's  faults,  he  had  none  of  that  mean  ambition  which 
has  sometimes  endeavoured  to  put  out  the  lighfe  of  others' 
kindling,  to  create  an  artificial  darkness  for  the  better  exhibit- 
ing of  his  own. 

We  are  already  transcending  our  limits,  and  therefore  can- 
not think  of  entering  now  upon  the  subject  of  Bacon's  philos- 
ophy ;  which  would  require  an  article  by  itself,  and  that, 
"  unmixed  with  baser  matter."  We  may  present  our  views  of 
it  at  some  future  time  ;  and  we  are  the  more  moved  to  do  so, 
forasmuch  as  we  believe  some  have  been  kept  away  from 
Bacon's  writings  by  Macaulay's  representation  of  them  ;  while, 
if  any  have  been  drawn  to  them  by  that  representation,  they 
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could  hardly  haye  failed  to  be  di^osted  at  finding  how  differ- 
ent those  writings  are  from  what  thej  had  been  led  to  expect 
For  it  is  scarce  possible  that  the  same  person  should  relish 
Bacon  as  he  is,  and  Bacon  as  Macanlay  represents  him.  We 
have  barely  time,  at  present,  to  indicate  the  general  scope  and 
spirit  of  Macanlay's  discourse  on  the  subject,  and  to  add  two 
or  three  passages  from  Bacon,  whidi  may  serve  to  put  the 
reader  on  his  guard,  and  perhaps  induce  him  to  seek  his  knowl- 
edge of  Bacon  in  Bacon  himself,  or  at  least  elsewhere  than  in 
Macaulay's  statements  concerning  hiuL 

The  drift  of  those  statements  is  fairly  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  What,  then,  was  the  end  which  Bacon  proposed  to 
himself?  It  was,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  expression,  fnai. 
It  was  the  multiplying  pf  human  enjoyments,  and  the  mitigat- 
ing of  human  sufferings.  It  was  the  reHef  of  marCs  estate.'^ 
And  the  whole  article  shows  that  hj  fruity  and  the  reUtf  of 
mavks  estate^  the  writer  understands  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
what  is  usually  meant  by  utilitarianism,  that  is,  mere  material 
and  temporal  utility.  Which  is  not  more  unjust  to  Bacon's 
philosophy,  as  almost  every  page  of  his  writings  will  show, 
than  it  would  be  to  represent  Nature  as  designed  only  for  a 
corn-field,  and  adapted  only  to  the  nourishing  and  sustaining 
of  our  bodies  ;  leaving  out  all  her  nobler  adaptations  to  the 
unfolding,  upbuilding,  and  furnishing  of  the  mind  and  soul  of 
man.  "The  relief  of  man's  estate"  was  indeed  one  of  the 
ends  which  "  Bacon  proposed  to  himself ; "  but  it  was  not  the 
only,  nor  even  the  priAary  end.  This  may  be  seen  by  the 
very  sentence  fi:om  which  those  words  are  quoted.  Bacon  is 
speaking  of  various  errors  in  philosophy  : 

But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the 
last  or  farthest  end  of  knowled^ :  for  men  have  entered  into  a  dedro  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  . 
a])pctite  ;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  some- 
times for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to 
victory  of  wit  and  contradiction  ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and  profession ; 
and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the 
benefit  and  use  of  men  :  as  if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  where- 
upon to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace,  for  a  wandering  and 
variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state, 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding-ground,  for 
strife  and  contention  ;  or  a  shop,  for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a  rich  stordiouse, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate. 
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The  same  ideas  nin  all  through  his  works,  from  the  first 

page  to  the  last.    Thus  in  the  first  of  his  Essays : 

Yet  truth,  which  only  doth  judge  itself,  teaoheth  tiiat  the  inquiry  of 
truth,  which  is  the  loye-making  or  wooing  of  it ;  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
which  is  the  presence  of  it ;  aild  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoyment 
of  it ;  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  The  first  creature  of  God,  in 
the  works  <^  the  days,  was  the  light  of  soaae ;  the  last  was  the  Ughi  of  rea- 
son ;  and  His  Sabbath  work  ever  since  is  the  illumination  of  His  Spibtt. 
First,  he  breathed  light  into  the  &ce  of  matter,  or  chaos ;  tlien  He  breathed 
light  into  the  &ce  of  man ;  and  still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth  lieht  into  the 
f^  of  His  chosen.  ....  Certainly,  it  is  heav^  upon  earm,  to  have  a 
man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of 
troth. 

So,  again,  in  the  preface  to  the  Jfovum  Organum: 

We  wojM  in  general  admonish  all  to  consider  the  true  ends  of  knowledge, 
and  not  to  sedk  it  for  the  gratification  of  Iheir  minds,  or  for  disputation,  or 
that  they  may  desp^  others,  or  for  emolument,  or  &me,  or  power,  or  such 
low  objects,  wt  for  its  intrinsic  merit  and  the  purposes  of  life  ;  and  that  they 
would  perfect  and  r^ulate  it  bv  charity.  For  fifom  the  d^ire  of  jpower  the 
angels  Ml,  and  men  firom  that  of  knowleage ;  but  there  is  no  excess  m  charity, 
and  neitha*  angel  nor  man  was  ever  endangered  by  it. 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  knowledge  as  the  food  of  the  soul, — 
pabulum  ammi, — and  of  philosophy  as  having,  for  one  of  its 
ends,  "  the  purifying  of  the  understanding,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the 
reception  of  truth."  In  short,  if  there  be  one  subject  on  which 
he  waxes  more  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  than  on  any  other,  it 
is  the  worth  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  beauty 
and  dignity  it  imparts  to  the  mind  and  character  of  its  pos- 
sessor. And  if  his  principles  and  aims  as  a  philosopher  had 
been  what  Macaulay  ascribes  to  him,  and  praises  him  for,  we 
could  more  easily  believe  his  character  to  have  been  as  mean 
and  sordid  as  Macaulay  represents  it. 


NOTICES    OP   BOOKS. 


Baeon^  Essays:    With  Annotations  by  Richard  Whately,  D:D,,  Arch, 
bishop  of  Dublin.    New  York :  C.  8.  Francis  4*  Co.    1857. 

Verily,  Lord  Bacon  was  a  wonderfal  being.  And  it  was  a  wonderful  age 
that  produced  him ;  the  age  that,  all  in  virtue  of  one  and  the  same  genius  and 
spirit,  gave  us  our  English  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  our  Shakespeare  and 
Hooker  and  Spenser,  and,  0  transcendant  dower  I  rescued  English  freed(Hn 
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aod  thought  and  manhood  from  the  straogUag  folds  of  that  great,  eommi^, 
Tenomoas,  terrible  serpent,  Popery. 

Bat  just  pause,  and  think  of  Bacon ;  look  at  him,  walk  round  him,  take  his 
compass  and  altitode,  (bat  yon  will  need  a  mental  theodolite,  to  do  that,)  and 
see  how  the  great  features  of  that  great  age  (some  of  its  quats  and  pimfdes, 
too)  are  all  reflected  in  his  great  mind ;  a  mind  that  would  even  seem  &r 
greater  than  it  does,  but  for  its  exquisite  symmetry  and  propo^on  :  jurist, 
statesman,  philosopher ;  rich  with  the  fruits  of  all  past  and  the  germs  of  all 
future  discoveries ;  sweeping  round  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  and 
carrying  a  t(»rch  into  every  walk  of  life  and  every  field  of  thought ;  with  a 
mind  capable  alike  of  dilating  itself  to  the  largest  surveys,  and  of  contracting 
itself  to  the  minutest  details,  so  that  the  greatest  things  did  not  exceed  his 
grasp,  nor  the  smallest  dude  hb  search ;  sometimes  extricating  the  principles 
of  law  and  equity  from  the  rubbish  of  accumulated  prescripticm,  sometimes 
turning  Parliament  round  his  finger  by  his  brilliancy  of  wit  and  profundity  of 
wisdom,  sometunes  stooping  to  order  and  adjust  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
courtly  masquerade ;  now  soaring  in  the  purest  regions  of  contemplation,  now 
exploring  some  hidden  mystery  of  nature,  now  stretching  out  his  vision  ova 
the  wide  expanse  of  history,  and  now,  alas  for  human  frailty !  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  take  a  gift ;  and  who,  with  his  heart  enthralled  to  worldly 
honours,  and  his  head  lost  in  the  heavens,  and  his  brows  enwreathed  with  sun- 
beams, from  the  prison  which  fettered  his  body  and  enfranchised  his  spirit 
poured  forth  the  treasures  of  an  intellectual  apocalypse,  and  inaugurated  a 
new  era  of  the  human  mind. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  ''fall  something  into  a  slower  method ;''  though  we 
could  not  quite  put  by  the  reflection  how  universality  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  law  of  Bacon's  genius,  so  that  he  could  do  any  thing,  could  excel  in  any 
thing.  The  Essays,  though  by  no  means  his  greatest  work,  are  that  in  which 
he  has  come  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the  greatest  number  of 
readers.  And  they  are  so  "  rammed  with  life,"  so  pregnant  not  so  much  with 
thoughts,  as  with  quick  and  prolific  germs  of  thought,  as  to  create  ample  room 
and  verge  for  comment  and  illustration.  And  in  such  a  time  as  the  present, 
when,  instead  of  books  which  set  them  a-thinking,  men  take  to  such  as  do  the 
thinking  all  up  to  thefr  hands,  it  may  well  be  matter  of  surprise  that  these 
Essays  have  wcdted  so  long  to  be  made  the  theme  of  annotation.  Howbeit, 
the  work  has  at  length  fallen  into  good  hands.  Dr.  Whately  has  indeed  little 
in  common  with  Bacon :  his  mind  is  rather  of  the  sapless  order ;  there  is  very 
little  of  grace  or  poetry  or  fragrance  or  succulence  in  him ;  but  he  has,  in 
liberal  measure,  a  kind  of  shrewd  scientific  wit,  a  certain  muscular  discursive- 
ness of  thought,  and  a  large  fund  of  sterling,  masculine  sense,  and  ol  pat  and 
homely  illustration,  that  qualify  him,  in  a  high  degree,  for  drawmg  out  Bacon's 
far-reaching  hints  into  their  practical  consequents  and  applications. 

Dr.  Whately  justly  remarks,  in  his  Prefiice,  that  the  term  essay  has  undei^ 
gone  considerable  change  of  meaning  since  Bacon's  tune.  "  By  an  essay,*^ 
says  he,  **  was  originally  meant,  according  to  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  of 
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the  word,  a  slight  sketch,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader  ;  brief  hints,  designed 
to  be  followed  oat ;  loose  thoughts  on  some  subjects,  thrown  out  without  much 
regularity,  but  sufficient  to  suggest  further  inquiries  and  reflections.  Any 
more  elaborate,  regular,  and  finished  composition,  such  as  in  our  days  often 
bears  the  title  of  an  essay,  our  ancestors  called  a  treatise,  tractate,  dissertation, 
or  discourse," 

The  same  Preface  has  some  very  just  and  well-seasoned  observations  touch- 
ing the  characteristics  of  Bacon's  workmanship  as  compared  with  certain 
recent  eruptions  of  grand  writing.  "  Bacon,"  says  the  learned  Editor,  "  is  a 
striking  instance  of  a  genius  who  could  think  so  profoundly,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  clearly,  that  an  ordinary  man  understands  readily  most  of  his  wisest 
sayings,  and  perhaps  thinks  them  so  self-evident  as  hardly  to  need  mention. 
Bat  on  reconsideration  and  repeated  meditation,  you  perceive  more  and 
more  what  extensive  and 'important  applications  one  of  bis  maxims  will  have, 
and  how  often  it  has  been  overlooked ;  and,  on  returning  to  it  again  and  again, 
fr^b  views  of  its  importance  will  continually  open  upon  you.  One  of  h  s 
sayings  will  be  like  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  in  which  you  see  continually  more  and  more,  the  better  the  telescope 
you  apply  to  them.  The  *  dark  sayings,'  on  the  contrary,  of  some  admired 
writers  may  be  compared  to  a  fog-bank  at  sea,  which  the  navigator  at  first 
glance  takes  for  a  chain  of  majestic  mountains ;  but  which,  when  approached 
closely,  or  when  viewed  through  a  good  glass,  proves  to  be  a  mere  mass  of 
onsabstantial  vapours." 

Another  passage  respecting  these  spouters  of  mental  glory  may  worthily  be 
quoted,  as  aptly  showing  the  character  of  Dr.  Whately's  writing  : 

It  is  well  known  what  a  reproach  to  our  climate  is  the  prevalence  of  fogs, 
and  how  much  more  of  risk  and  of  inconvenience  result)  from  that  mixture  of 
light  and  obscurity  than  from  the  darkness  of  night.  But  let  any  one  imagine 
to  himself,  if  he  can,  a  miat  so  resplendent  with  gay  prismatic  colours,  that  men 
should  forget  its  inconveniences  in  their  admiration  of  its  beauty  ;  and  that  a 
kind  of  nebular  taste  should  prevail,  for  preferring  that  gorg  'ous  dimness  to 
vulgar  daylight :  nothing  short  of  this  could  afford  a  parallel  to  the  mischief 
done  to  the  public  mind  by  some  late  writers  both  in  England  and  America ;  a 
sort  of  **  Cbildren  of  the  Mist,"  who  bring  forward  their  speculations— often 
very  silly,  and  not  seldom  very  mischievous — undar  cover  ol"  the  twilight. 
They  have  accustomed  their  disciples  to  admire,  as  a  style  sublimely  philosoph- 
ical, what  may  best  be  described  as  a  certain  haze  of  words  imperfectly  under- 
stood, through  which  some  seemingly  original  ideas,  scarcely  distinguishable  in 
their  outlines,  loom,  as  it  were,  on  the  view,  in  a  kind  of  dusky  magnificence, 
that  greatly  exaggerates  their  real  dimensions. 

^  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  Annotations,  tak- 
ing such  passages  as,  besides  being  rich  and  fruitful  in  themselves,  may  be  btst 
detached  from  the  context : 

Any  one  may  bring  himself  to  believe  almost  anything  that  he  is  inclined  to 
believe,  and  thinks  it  becoming  or  expedient  to  maintain.  Some  persons,  ac- 
cordingly, who  describe  themselves — in  one  sense  correctly— as  '•  following  the 
dictat^  of  conscience,"  are  doing  so  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  p<'rson 
who  is  driving  in  a  carriage  may  be  said  to  follow  his  horses,  which  go  in  what- 
ever direction  he  guides  them. — On  the  Essay  "  Of  Trtith.^^ 

In  reference  to  nobility  as  an  institution,  it  is  Important  to  remark  how  great 
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a  difference  it  makes  whether  the  Order  of  nobles  shall  include,  as  in  Germany 
and  most  other  countries,  all  the  descendants  of  noble  families,  or,  as  in  ours, 
only  the  eldest ;  the  rest  sinking  down  into  commoners.  The  former  system  is 
very  bad,  dividing  society  into  distinct  castes,  almost  like  those  of  the  Hindus. 
Our  system,  through  the  numerous  younger  branches  of  noble  families,  ahada  <ff, 
as  it  were,  the  distinction  between  noble  and  not-noble,  and  keeps  up  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  whole  frame. — On  the  Essay  "  0/  Nobility." 

It  was  remarked  by  an  intelligent  Roman  Catholic,  that  the  Confessional 
trains  the  priest  to  a  knowledge,  not  of  human  nature,  but  of  mental  nosology. 
"It  may  therefore  qualify  them,"  he  said,  "for  the  treatment  of  a  depraved, 
but  not  of  a  pure  mind."  Now,  what  the  Confessional  is  to  the  priest,  that  a 
knave's  own  heart  is  to  him.  He  can  form  no  notion  of  a  nobler  nature  than 
his  own.  He  is  like  the  goats  in  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  who  saw  every  thing 
hdow  them,  but  very  imperfectly  what  was  above  them ;  so  that  Robinson 
Crusoe  could  never  get  at  them  from  the  valleys,  but,  when  he  came  upon  them 
from  the  hill-top,  took  them  quite  by  surprise. — On  the  Essay  "  0/  Cunmng.''' 

Though  ten  thousand  of  the  greatest  faults  in  others  are,  to  us,  of  less  conse- 
quence than  one  small  fault  in  ourselves,  yet  self-approval  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  to  us  than  self-examination,  that  we  are  more  ready  to  examine  our 
neighbours  than  ourselves,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  finding  or  fancying  that  we 
are  better  than  they;  forgetting  that,  even  if  it  really  is  so,  fccttw  does  not 
always  imply  good ;  and  that  our  course  of  duty  is  not  like  a  race  which  is  won 
by  him  who  runs,  however  slowly,  if  the  rest  are  still  slower.  It  is  this  forget- 
fulness  that  causes  bad  examples  to  do  much  the  greatest  amount  of  evil  among 
those  who  do  not  follow  them.  For,  among  the  four  kinds  of  bad  examples  that 
do  us  harm, — namely,  those  we  imitate,  those  we  proudly  exult  over,  those  which 
drive  us  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  those  which  lower  our  standardj — this  last 
is  the  most  hurtful.  For  one  wbo  is  corrupted  by  becoming  as  bad  as  a  bad 
example,  there  are  ten  that  are  debased  by  being  content  with  being  better. — On 
the  Essay  "  Of  Friendship." 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  kind  of  persons  to  deal  with,  in  any  kind  of 
negotiation,  is  a  caviller.  Of  these,  some  are  such  from  insidious  design,  and 
some  from  intellectual  deficiency.  A  caviller  is  on  the  look  out  for  objections, 
valid  or  invalid,  to  every  thing  that  is  proposed,  or  done,  or  said ;  and  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  find  some.  No  power,  no  liberty  can  be  entrusted  to  any  one,  which 
may  not.  possibly  or  conceivably,  be  abused  ;  and  the  caviller  takes  for  granted 
that  it  always  imll  be  abused  ;  that  every  thing  that  is  left  to  any  one's  discre- 
tion, must  be  left  to  his  indiscretion ;  and  that,  in  short,  no  one  will  ever  be 
restrained  from  doing  any  thing  that  .he  may  do,  by  a  sense  of  honour,  or  by 
common  prudence,  or  by  regard  for  character. — On  the  Essay  "  0/  Negotiation," 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  subject  without  remarking  that  the  learned  and 
aensible  Editor  is  not  altogether  free  of  crotchets  and  infirmities.  He  has  his 
idols, — in  the  Baconian  sense,  we  mean  ; — idols  both  of  the  cave  and  of  the 
theatre.  Some  of  his  Annotations  smell  overmuch  of  the  pulpit ;  in  some  he 
shows  a  too  sturdy  penchant  for  controversy  ;  now  and  then  he  displays  too 
vivid  a  remembrance  of  some  old  theologic  wars,  and  of  wounds  given  or 
received  in  them. 

We  must  also  add,  that  the  l^xt  of  the  Essays  is  enriched  with  a  marginal 
glossary  of  archaic  words  and  phrases,  and  apt  illustrations  from  contemporary 
authors ;  thus  giving  the  book  a  certain  philological  interest  and  value.  To 
the  student  of  our  older  literature  in  general,  and  of  Bacon  in  particular,  the 
work  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  useful.  The  book  is  gotten  up  in  the  best  style 
of  American  printing,  such  as  they  do  at  a  certain  great  little  place  Doum 
East. 
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Sermons  for  the  Times.  By  Charles  Kinqsley,  Rector  of  Eversley ; 
Author  of  "  Village^ Sermons"  " Phaethm"  ^c.  New  York:  Dana  ^ 
Co.    1856. 

Mr.  Eangsley  has  shot  up  rapidly  into  distioction.  He  is  indeed  something 
of  a  phenomenon  in  the  domain  of  letters  and  thought.  He  is  learned,  elo- 
quent, witty ;  he  is  earnest,  downright,  fearless :  we  are  not  sure  but  the 
tallest  minds  of  our  time  will  be  put  to  their  best  efforts,  and  will  have  to 
strain  their  sinews  a  bit,  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  Then,  too,  for  variety  of 
^fts,  and  versality  of  power,  what  shall  we  say  of  him  ?  No  sooner  have  we 
fairly  caught  and  measured  him  in  one  shape,  than  he  bursts  forth  in  some  new 
and  very  different  shape  :  before  we  have  surrounded  him  in  one  walk,  he  starts 
up  to  surprise,  delight,  and  instruct  us  in  another,  where  we  had  least  thought  to 
meet  with  him.  Already  we  have  encountered  him  in  the  sermon,  the  novel,  the 
poem,  the  drama,  the  scientific  treatise,  the  philosophic  discourse ;  in  all  of 
which  he  is  much  above  the  ordinary ;  in  some  of  which  he  is  not  below  the 
greatest  of  our  time ;  in  two  of  which  we  suspect  he  has  well  nigh,  if  not 
qaite,  made  good  his  claim  to  a  place  on  the  topmost  shelf  of  English  classics. 
Everywhere  he  is  original  and  striking ;  in  some  places  he  is  eccentric ;  now 
and  then  he  is  even  audacious  in  his  eccentricity :  sometimes  his  style  savours, 
to  us,  rather  strongly  of  affectation  ;  in  a  few  cases  we  have  caught  him  stoop- 
ing, apparently,  to  clap  trap  :  but,  what  breadth  and  sweep  of  power !  how 
full  of  life  and  rapture  is  his  pen  !  what  a  quick  march  of  the  spirits  one  feels 
in  his  company !  Dull  ?  Why,  his  very  nods,  almost,  are  sprightly  and  kin- 
dling. Even  when  he  provokes  us  to  rail  at  him,  (which  is  not  seldom,)  first 
we  know  he  takes  a  turn,  and  steals  into  the  thoughts  so  witchingly,  that  the 
railing  involuntarily  falters  into  a  blessing.  The  boldness  of  the  lion,  the  gen- 
tleness of  the  lamb,  are  both  in  him ;  nor  does  he  discover  any  oppugnance 
between  them  ;  nay,  he  is,  at  least  he  seems,  even  the  more  the  one,  for  being 
the  other  also. 

But  our  present  business  is  with  his  Sermons.  He  is,  we  must  think,  by  no 
means  so  great  in  these  as  in  the  novel  and  the  philosophic  discourse ;  but 
even  in  these  he  will  do.  In  plan  and  execution,  his  sermons  are  exceedingly 
plain,  practical,  and  home-fitting.  There  is  a  certain  extemporary  freshness 
about  them,  as  if  the  thought  had  no  sooner  popped  into  his  head,  than  it 
popped  right  out  of  his  mouth.  If  his  sermonizing  be  not  literally  spontaneous 
and  unpremeditated,  he  has  at  least,  in  a  rare  degree,  the  art  of  making  it  ap- 
pear so.  As  for  his  language,  nothing  can  well  be  more  simple,  direct,  and 
clear ;  it  is  level  to  a  child's  capacity,  yet  amply  charged  with  deep  and  sub- 
tile meanmg ;  while  his  thought,  though  far  from  trite  or  common-place  or 
obvious,  is  so  natural  and  apt  and  free,  that  he  seems  but  telling  you  what  is 
in  your  own  mind.  Without  staying  for  preparation,  or  winding  about  with 
circumlocution,  he  plunges  at  once  right  into  the  centre  and  heart  of  his  theme ; 
and  is  evermore  surprising  you  with  his  conclusion  before  he  seems  to  have 
adjusted  his  premises.  Even  while  he  seems  to  be  aiming  at  your  neighbour 
over  the  way,  first  you  know  his  shaft,  barb  and  all,  is  planted  fast  in  your 
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bosom.  It  is  as  if  be  had  a  strange  knack  of  shooting  one  way  while  looking 
another :  you  will  find  it  hard  to  dodge  his  eye,  for  the  very  reason  that  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  eyeing  you.  • 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  these  sermons,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not  be 
received  as  a  permanent  addition  to  our  shelves  of  pulpit  wealth.  They  are 
pointed,  pithy,  stirring,  pungent,  they  are  full  of  spirit  and  energy  and  radness 
and  relish ;  but  they  are  somewhat  deficient  in  sober  and  solid  wisdom ;  they 
lack  the  rounded  harmony  and  proportion  of  thought,  which  are  necessary  to 
give  permanence  to  works  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  vein  of  theological  eccen- 
tricity in  them,  which,  while  it  touches  the  quick  of  the  time,  will  hardly  per- 
mit them  to  outlive  the  time ;  which  may  give  them  zest  as  a  relish,  but  must 
disqualify  them  more  or  less  for  use  as  daily  food.  The  gifted  author  preaches 
most  pointedly  and  pertinently  at  certain  extravagances  and  perversities  of 
the  day ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  goes  too  much  on  the  principle  of  curing 
extremes  by  opposite  extremes,  and  of  inducing  sanity  out  of  antagonist 
insanities ;  a  course  which  is  apt  to  end  in  substituting  one  bad  thing  for 
another,  perhaps  for  a  worse.  Still  it  nowise  follows  that  these  sermons  may 
not  serve,  and  serve  well,  their  day  and  generation,  because  they  may  not  be 
adapted  to  serve  other  days  and  generations.  All  may  read  them  with  profit ; 
many  will  find  in  them  just  what  they  are  thirsting  for,  and  what  their  religious 
state  deeply  needs. 

We  have  little  room  for  quotations,  and  there  are  so  many  admirable  strains 
of  warning  and  instruction,  that  we  scarce  know  what  to  quote.  The  follow- 
ing may  serve  as  an  apt  specimen  how  the  preacher  does  not  scruple  to  saw 
right  into  the  faces  and  lives  of  his  hearers.  It  is  from  the  Sermon  entitled 
DxUy  and  Superstition : 

And  is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  establishing  a  righteoasness  of  one's  own. 
to  say  that  God  requires  of  us  belief  in  certain  doctrinefl  about  election,  and 
*  forensic  justificatioQ,'  and  '  sensible  conversion,'  and  certain  '  frames  and  feel- 
ings and  experiences ;'  and  that  without  all  these  a  mau  has  no  right  to  expect 
any  thing  but  endless  torture  ;  and  all  the  while  to  say  little  or  nothing  about 
God's  requiring  of  men  the  Ten  Commandments  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  equally 
shocked  and  astonisl^ed  at  the  doctrine  which  I  have  heard  round  us  here — 
openly  from  some  few,  and  in  practice  from  more  than  a  few— that  because  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  part  of  the  Law,  they  are  done  away  with,  because  we 
are  not  now  under  the  Law  but  under  Grace.  What  do  they  mean  T  Is  it  not 
written,  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  Law  shall  fail ;  and  that  Christ  came, 
not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil  It?  What  do  they  mean  ?  That  it  was 
harm  to  break  the  Ten  Commandments  before  Christ  came,  but  no  harm  to 
break  them  now  ?  Do  thev  mean  that  Jews  were  forbid  to  murder,  steal,  and 
commit  adultery,  but  that  Christians  are  not  forbidden  ?  One  thing  I  am  afraid 
they  do  mean,  for  I  see  them  act  up  to  it  steadily  enough.  That  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  covet,  but  that  Christians  are  not :  that  Jews  might  not  commit  for- 
nication, but  Christians  may :  that  Jews  mignt  not  lie,  but  Christian  may  ;  that 
Jews  might  not  use  false  weights  and  measures,  or  adulterate  goods  lor  sale, 
but  that  Christians  may.  Hy  friends,  if  I  am  asked  the  reason  of  the  hvpocrisy 
which  seems  the  besetting  sin  of  England,  in  this  day  ; — if  I  am  aaked  why 
rich  men,  even  high  religious  professors,  dare  speak  untruths  at  public  meetings, 
bribe  at  elections,  and  go  into  parliament  each  man  with  a  lie  in  his  right 
hand,  to  serve  neither  God  nor  his  country,  but  his  political  part^  and  his 
religious  sect,  by  conduct  which  be  would  be  ashamed  to  employ  in  private  life  ; 
—if  I  am  asked  why  the  middle  classes  (and  the  high  religious  professors  among 
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thein,  jast  as  macli  as  aiij)  are  giyen  over  to  cheating,  covetiag,  puffing  their 
own  goods  hj  shameless  and  unxnanly  boasting,  undermining  each  other  b^  the 
dirtiest  means,  while  the  sons  of  religious  professors,  both  among  the  higher 
and  the  middle  classes,  seem  just  as  liable  as  any  other  young  men  to  fall  into 
anmanly  profligacy :  if  I  am  asked  why  the  poor  profess  G^'s  Gospel  and 
practice  the  devil's  works ;  and  why,  in  this  very  parish  now,  there  are  women 
who,  while  they  are  drunkards,  swearers,  and  adulteresses,  will  run  anywhere 
to  hear  a  sermon,  and  like  nothing  better,  saving  sin,  than  high-flown  religious 
books :— if  I  am  asked,  I  say,  why  the  old  English  honesty  which  used  to  be 
our  glory  and  our  strength,  has  decayed  so  much  of  late  years,  and  a  hideous 
and  shameful  hypocrisy  has  taken  the  place  of  it,  I  can  only  answer  by  point- 
ing to  the  good  old  Church  Catechism,  and  what  it  says  about  our  duty  to  God 
ai^to  our  neighbour,  and  declaring  boldly,  It  is  because  you  have  forgotten 
that  Because  you  have  despised  that  Because  you  have  fancied  that  it  was 
beneath  you  to  keep  Grod's  plain  human  commandments.  You  have  been  want- 
ing to '  save  your  souls,'  while  you  did  not  care  whether  your  souls  were  saved 
alive,  or  whether  they  were  dead,  and  rotten,  and  damned  within  you  ;  you 
have  dreamed  that  you  could  be  what  you  called  *  spiritual,'  while  you  were 
th«  slaves  of  sin  ;  you  have  dreamed  that  you  could  become  what  you  call 
*  saints,'  while  you  were  not  yet  even  decent  men  and  women. 


Dynevor  Terrace;  or,  The  Clue  of  Life.    By  tJie  Auikor  of  "The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe"    In  two  volumes.    New  York:  Appleions.    1857. 

In  matters  of  literature  we  have  been  uaed  to  regard  ourselves  as  little  bet- 
ter than  dowBright  Old  Fogies.  We  profess,  indeed,  to  have  something  of  a 
go-ahead  spirit ;  we  do  not  quite  believe  in  dwelling  forever  in  a  hard-shell 
cmst  of  ancient  thoughts  and  usages ;  we  hold  it  better  to  make  a  slight  mis- 
step now  and  then,  than  to  be  evermore  stepping  in  a  washtub ;  we  seem  to 
liaYe  a  tolerably  clear  sense  and  perception  that  our  duties  lie  mainly  in  the 
present)  though  with  an  earnest  and  careful  looking  to  the  future :  still  we  can- 
not get  quit  of  the  notion  that  our  strength  for  the  course  and  service  of  duty 
is  to  come  chiefly  from  the  past ;  our  feelings  and  preferences  take  strongly  to 
the  men  and  things  of  years  forgone  ;  after  mingling  in  the  dust  and  heat  of 
the  day,  we  love  to  refresh  ourselves  among  the  sages  and  senators  of  the  forest, 
who  h«kd  their  planting  a  great  while  ago ;  and  in  the  article  of  books  espe- 
cially, we  have  a  huge  propensity  to  brace  and  stay  our  judgment  on  the 
solCTin  verdict  and  approval  of  Time,  who,  Goo  bless  the  old  lady !  has 
become  so  widely  and  justly  celebrated  as  the  mother  of  Truth.  The  result  of 
tJl  which  is,  that  we  reluctantly  enter  into  an  acquaintance  with  any  new 
candidate  for  literary  honours ;  there  being  so  many  old  books  which  we  know 
to  be  good,  that  we  cannot  choose  but  grudge  the  time  of  reading  an  unknown 
book  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  worth  the  reading.  And  this  may  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  explanation  of  our  literary  old-fogyism. 

After  all,  there  is,  perhaps,  more  of  easy  self-indulgence  than  of  real  manli- 
ness in  thus  tying  one*s  self  up  to  the  society  of  established  reputation  and 
excellence  long  and  generally  acknowledged.  It  relieves  one  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  weighing  what  he  reads,  and  of  making  up  his  own  mind  about  it 
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If  it  keeps  one  out  of  danger,  it  keeps  him  also  from  developing  in  himsdf  the 
powers  of  safety  ;  and  one  will  often  learn  more,  as  well  as  show  a  more  manly 
courage,  by  venturing  into  the  paths  of  intellectual  novelty,  where  the  neceasi' 
ties  of  an  independent  and  self-centered  judgment  meet  him  and  press  upon 
him. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  do  occasionally  turn  aside  from  the  old  &miliar  fiM5e8» 
to  cultivate  a  new  acquaintance  ;  the  result  of  which  sometimes  is  a  sad  loss 
of  time  and  patience,  but  oftener  a  substantial  gain  in  expanding  the  sympa- 
thies and  liberalizing  the  thoughts.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  some  few 
years  ago,  when  we  were  induced  to  open  an  acquaintance  with  Miss  Yonge 
in  The  Heir  of  Reddyffe^  and  were  so  far  from  regretting  it,  that  we  determined 
to  keep  it  up  and  carry  it  on.  We  have  in  her  a  sufficiently  original  and 
peculiar  specimen  of  the  modern  novel :  though  without  any  thing  of  an  over- 
strained and  exaggerated  individuality,  she  is  by  no  means  a  mere  echo  or 
reflection  :  her  mind  has  a  firm  character  of  its  own ;  and  in  what  she  writes 
we  taste  the  sap  and  flavour  of  unborrowed  and  home-grown  thought.  Her 
observation  is  large  and  close,  her  tastes  pure  and  simple ;  in  spbit  and  temper 
she  is  thoroughly  religious,  and  in  the  main  wisely  so ;  christian  piety,  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  being  a  paramount  aim  in  all  that  she  writes.  She  is  not 
romantic  at  all ;  exciting  incident  and  adventure  have  no  share  in  the  interest 
of  her  stories :  the  materials  of  her  fictions  are  taken  from  "  the  common 
things  that  round  us  lie ;"  her  men  and  women  and  children  and  dogs  have 
the  breath  and  pulse  of  actual  every-day  life,  their  minds  and  manners  smack- 
ing of  what  the  authoress  has  lived,  played,  thought,  felt,  worked,  and  suffered 
amidst ;  the  moral  and  religious  tone  is  elevated,  healthful,  and  pure,  free  from 
cant  and  conceit,  and  with  very  little  of  that  sentimental  self-anatomy  which 
renders  sajnuch  of  contemporary  writing  ofiensive  alike  to  good  taste  and 
right  principle  ;  the  style,  though  with  less  of  ease  and  mellowness  than  ware  to 
be  wished,  and  though  sometimes  rather  too  wiry  and  abrupt,  is  not  wanting 
in  breadth  and  variety.  Her  forte  is  decidedly  in  the  tender  and  pathetic, 
where  she  wields  very  great  power,  and  seems,  at  times,  able  to  do  almost 
anything  she  wills  with  the  reader.  Perhaps  her  greatest  defect  lies  in  a  too 
constant  solemnity  of  mind.  She  cannot  play :  the  powers  of  inteliectoal 
sport  and  frolic  seem  to  have  no  place  in  her  composition.  She  very  seldom 
attempts  to  unbend  from  the  serious  mood,  and  when  she  does  so,  the  efiect  is 
rather  that  of  one  acting  a  part  in  which  she  is  not  at  home.  Wit  and 
humour,  in  their  various  forms  and  combinations,  are  the  great  exhilarants  of 
fictitious  writing.  We  miss  them  almost  entirely  in  the  good  and  g^ifted 
authoress  of  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  and  Dynevor  Terrace,  This  is  certainly  a 
great  defect ;  such  perhaps  as  no  affluence  of  other  pow^  can  fully  make  up 
for :  we  question  much  whether  any  work  of  fiction  in  which  the  arts  of  mental 
play  are  altogether  wanting  can  establish  for  itself  a  permanent  interest ;  as 
the  excitement  of  novelty  wears  off,  it  can  hardly  fail,  we  suspect,  to  become 
vapid  and  tedious. 

Miss  Yonge's  genius  seems,  thus  far,  to  have  reached  its  height  and  done  its 
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best  in  The  Heir  of  Reddyffe,  The  work  has  indeed  some  very  considerable 
faults  both  of  plot  and  characterization  ;  still,  on  the  whole,  it  carries,  in  large 
mcasnre,  the  interest  of  original  and  tmthfal  deliueation,  and  of  natural  and 
genuine  passion.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  authoress  rarely  tries  heriand  at 
description,  and  shows  little  aptitude  for  it.  The  incidents  are  simple  and 
common,  never  such  as  to  wind  the  thoughts  up  to  a  fervour  of  expectation. 
Nor  are  there  any  very  bold  and  exciting  strokes  of  character.  The  effect  is 
produced  by  a  vast  number  of  little  delicate  touches,  which  are  rather  felt  in 
the  aggr^ate,  than  noticed  in  detail.  Nor  has  the  authoress  the  power  of 
going  out  of  herself,  and  forgetting  her  own  preferences  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
her  conceptions :  consequently,  we  se^  her  characters  not  exactly  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  more  or  less  coloured  by  her  likes  and  dislikes  : 
nevertheleBs,  she  is  really  their  medium,  not  they  hers ;  it  is  the  characters 
tfaat  we  see  through  her  mind,  not  her  mind  through  them.  Somehow,  a 
tolerably  distinct  impression  of  her  persons  generally  steals  into  the  mind, 
though  from  such  numerous  gossamer-like  pencillings  that  we  cannot  trace 
them.  Though  but  the  men  and  women  of  ordinary  life,  they  gradually  work 
themselves  up  to  a  strong  hold  on  our  thoughts  and  feelings ;  we  cannot  tell 
vrhy  we  should  care  for  them,  yet  we  do  care  for  them  ;  and  they  teach  us 
deep  and  solemn  lessons,  because  they  are  pictures  of  that  real  life  which 
always  has  enough  to  teach,  if  there  be  but  the  ear  and  the  heart  to  listen  to 
it.  And  so,  despite  of  sundry  drawbacks.  The  Heir  of  Reddyffe  is  a  work  of 
real  genius  and  power  ;  a  work  to  make  men  pause  and  think,  to  lift  them  out 
of  themselves,  and,  if  their  natures  be  not  hard  and  cold,  to  make  them  the 
wiser  and  better  for  reading.  The  life  and  death  of  Guy,  and  the  vndowhood 
of  Amy  are  deeply  affecting,  and  more  fruitful  of  practical  instruction  than 
many  sermons  and  moral  discourses.  No  one  can  contemplate  these  charac- 
ters without  longing  to  be  like  them  ;  and  in  some  this  longing  can  hardly  fail 
to  issue  in  serious  effort 

Dynevor  Terrace  is  not  equal,  as  a  whole,  to  The  Heir  of  Reddiffe ;  yet  it 
is  fraught  with  salutary  roovings  of  head  and  heart,  and  leaves  a  deep  and 
wholesome  impression.  One  of  its  leading  faults  is  the  introduction  of  too 
many  persons  for  distinctness  of  acquaintance  and  a  due  concentration  of 
interest  Sometimes  they  pass  before  the  eye  so  rapidly,  or  huddle  upon  it  so 
thick,  that  their  forms  melt  into  each  other  and  appear  run  together,  so  that 
one  does  not  readily  distinguish  them,  nor  find  their  goings-out  and  comings-in. 
The  incidents,  too,  are,  for  the  most  part,  rather  too  common-place  to  fill  the 
mind,  and  transport  the  reader  out  of  himself :  sometimes,  as  in  that  whereby 
Lord  Fitzjocelyn  gets  lamed,  they  are  managed  so  coarsely  and  inartiflcially 
that  one  does  not  take  a  clear  and  vivid  conception  of  them.  Moreover,  the 
delineation  of  both  characters  and  events  is  something  too  microscopic  and 
wire-drawn :  the  dialogue  and  narrative  are  at  times  charged  with  a  minute- 
ness of  petty  detail,  that  becomes  tedious  and  soporific  :  the  work  is  without 
due  centres  of  interest,  or  rather  has  so  many  of  thefn  that  the  effect  is  as  if 
there  were  none :  the  excitement  of  the  scene  is  too  evenly  difiused,  and  with- 
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out  sufficient  interchange  of  lull  and  gale  to  keep  the  spirits  alert  and  quick. 
So  that  the  impression  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  picture  which  is  all  fore- 
ground ;  where  there  is  no  grouping  or  perspective  to  give  the  mind  salient 
points ;  and  where  the  eye  gets  wearied  and  baflSed  because  all  the  objects 
have  nearly,  the  same  emphasis  of  colouring.  These  faults,  however,  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  first  half  of  the  story  :  in  the  latter  half  they  mostly 
disappear,  and  the  interest  grows  on  to  a  proportionable  height 

The  story  takes  its  first  name  from  the  principal  locality  of  the  scene  :  the 
second  name  is  significant  of  the  moral,  which  turns  on  finding  '*  the  clue  o^ 
life,"  so  as  to  be  able  to  unwind  the  thread  smoothly,  and  without  running  it 
into  snarls  and  catches.  This  moral  js  mainly  illustrated  in  three  pairs  of 
lovers ;  which,  it  seems  to  us,  is  rather  an  overworking  of  the  idea.  The  clue 
in  question  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  religious  principle,  and  that  not  as  an 
occasional  resort  for  solace  or  support,  nor  as  any  speciality  standing  apart 
firom  or  running  alongside  the  course  of  daily  life ;  but  as  a  spirit  pervadmg 
and  informing  all  the  parts  of  social  and  domestic  conduct ;  a  power  that  never 
speaks  of  itself,  yet  breathes  in  all  the  speech,  that  silently  blends  with  and 
regulates  the  beatings  of  the  heart,  and  works  out  unseen  in  a  constant  serenity 
and  benignity  and  sweetness  of  deportment  If  we  must  have  religious  novels,  it 
is  not  easy  to  point  out  how  one  could  be  constructed  on  a  better  idea.  Nor 
can  such  a  lesson  be  unseasonable  at  a  time  when  religion  is  so  apt  to  be  used 
rather  as  a  special  suit  for  church  and  Sunday  than  as  an  every-day  working- 
dress  ;  a  thing  to  win  heaven  with  hereafter,  and  not  the  very  life-principle  of 
a  heaven  upon  earth.  Some  of  the  persons  are  represented  as  having  already 
found  the  clue  at  the  outset :  for  these,  seeming  hindrances  prove  to  be  but 
helps ;  and  they  have  a  light  within  that  shines  all  the  brighter  as  clouds 
and  darkness  gather  round  them  from  without  Others  are  long  in  finding  the 
clue,  and  pass  through  many  hard  struggles  and  sufferings  before  they  find  it ; 
yet  their  sufierings  are  in  the  end  seen  to  be  but  blessings  in  disguise,  as  they 
are  thereby  broken  and  disciplined  into  a  wiser  quest.  The  contrast  between 
these  two  sets  of  persons  is  managed  with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  and  the  lesson 
forcibly  evolved :  perhaps,  indeed,  a  severe  criticism  might  decide  that  this 
part  of  the  work  would  evince  more  skill  if  there  were  less  management  about 
it ;  the  particulars  of  the  development  being  too  visibly  ordered  in  support  of 
a  foregone  conclusion.  For  the  best  lessons  of  a  moral  work  are  generally 
those  which  are  not  specially  prominent,  and  the  energy  of  which  so  possesses 
the  author  that  he  is  scarce  conscious  of  their  transpiration,  and  conveys  them 
best  without  planning  for  the  conveyance  of  them  at  all. 

The  plot  of  Dynevor  Terrace  is  much  too  intricate  and  complex  to  be 
analyzed  in  the  limits  of  a  notice.  As  regards  character,  the  happiest  effort  is 
an  aged  gentlewoman  called  Mrs.  Frost,  a  serene  and  saintly  old  grandmother, 
such  as  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  contemplate.  Bred  to  brilliant  expecta- 
tions, but  afterwards  reduced,  without  fault  of  her  own,  to  the  necessities  of 
humble  labour  for  herself  and  others,  she  has  faced  them  with  a  brave  and 
cheerful  heart,  and  slid  into  a  thoughtful,  benevolent,  wise  old  age,  in  her  own 
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grace  so  diarmed  that  do  adversities  can  shake  the  fabric  of  her  peace ;  and 
her  life  sweetly  touches  its  close,  like  the  passing  of  a  bright,  tranquil,  sunny 
day.  She  is  indeed  a  genuine  streak  of  heaven,  blessing  and  beautifying  all 
who  come  within  her  radiance.  If  the  authoress  had  done  no  more  than  give 
ns  this  charming  and  instructive  portrait,  she  would  be  richly  entitled  to  our 
gratitude  and  respect.  The  other  characters  are  of  varied  excellence  both  in 
conception  and  execution,  but  we  cannot  stay  to  remark  upon  them.  On  the 
whole,  the  book,  notwithstanding  the  wearisomeness  of  the  first  half,  will 
amply  repay  a  careful  and  thoughtHil  perusal. 


Characters  arid    Criticisms.     By  W.  Alfred  Jones,  A.M.    In  two  Vol- 
umes.   New  York :    I.  Y.  Westervelt,  371  Broadway.    1857. 

These  volumes  are  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  papers  which  were  written 
from  time  to  time,  and  published  in  various  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
periodicals.  The  essays,  for  such  they  are  in  substance  and  form,  embrace  a 
wide  variety  of  topics,  literary  and  personal.  The  author  is  a  careful,  patient, 
studious  man ;  thoroughly  upright  in  word,  straightforward,  manly,  and  gen- 
erally sound  in  his  judgments ;  modest  and  unpretending  in  style ;  without 
aflectation  of  profundity  or  originality  ;  never  speaking  unless  he  have  some- 
thing to  sny,  and  seldom  running  the  expression  beyond  the  matter.  All  these 
qualities  are  visible  enough  in  the  workmanship  before  us,  making  it  tasteful, 
scholarly,  discriminating,  and  solid.  The  air  of  the  book  is  wholesome  and 
bracing  :  if  there  be  little  to  transport  or  exhilarate  the  reader,  to  send  his 
mind  into  the  altitudes  or  the  abysses  of  thought,  there  is  much  to  ground  and 
bottom  him  in  its  solidities,  much  to  store  his  capacity  with  polite  and  useful 
Id  formation,  and  not  a  little  to  invigorate  and  sharpen  his  insight  of  men  and 
things. 

The  volumes  discover  an  eminently  catholic  taste,  a  genial  fellowship  with 
divers  forms  of  excellence,  and  a  mind  well  travelled  and  at  home  in  almost 
every  walk  of  English  literature.  We  have  been  pretty  largely  favoured  with 
books  gotten  up  with  a  view  to  guide  and  stimulate  the  reading  of  the  young. 
We  deny  not  but  there  may  be  much  of  utility  in  such  efforts  ;  but  we  should 
prefer  to  seek  our  help  in  this  matter  from  one  who,  without  any  plan  or  fore- 
thought of  instructing  others,  spoke  out,  free  and  fresh,  what  has  been  silently 
gathered  in  from  the  experienced  pleasure  and  profit  of  his  own  studies.  Such 
guidance,  it  seems  to  us,  is  all  the  better,  forasmuch  as  it  goes  by  heart,  and 
not  by  rule.  And  there  is  plenty  of  such  guidance  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  fitly  refer  to  the  essay  On  Preadiingt  which 
abounds  in  just  and  pertinent  criticism  ;  though  the  author,  in  his  comparison 
of  the  old  and  the  modern  English  divines,  speaks  rather  too  much,  we  sus- 
pect, in  disparagement  of  the  latter.  Here  is  a  passage  abundantly  true  in 
itself,  and  which  may  go  some  way  towards  explaining  the  waning  of  clerical 
influence  in  our  time  : 

The  old  English  Divines  wi'ote  not  merely  sermons, — but  they  wrote  books  of 
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moral  essays,  characters,  satires  ;  works  on  life  and  maDoers.  Thej  had  "mi 
and  hnmour  as  well  as  fancy  and  sentiment  They  were  not  merely  the  spirit- 
ual guides,  but  also  the  popular  writers  of  the  day.  They  had  large  capacity 
of  reason  and  richness  of  imagination.  They  were  picturesque,  pointed,  prac- 
tical. Not  merely  fine  writers,  they  were  deep  thinkers  and  acute  observers. 
There  is  a  substance  and  solidity  in  every  one  of  them  that  would  furnish  out  a 
score  of  modern  T^iters  with  brains.  Barrow  alone  would  cut  up  into  a  dozen 
fashionable  lecturers,  and  Taylor  might  serve  as  a  resource  for  the  poets  of  at 
least  one  generation.  Hall  and  Donne,  as  satirists,  might  send  Giffbrd  and 
Byron  to  school  to  learn  their  art ;  and  Earle  is  at  least  as  knowing  as  William 
Cobbett. 

Mr.  Jones  commonly  writes  with  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  one  who  delights 
to  say  a  plain  thing  in  a  plain  way  ;  for  which  cause  we  do  not  often  taste 
much  of  the  man  in  the  work :  to  the  reader's  eye  he  is  the  light,  and  not  the 
object  of  vision.  Yet  his  pages  are  not  wanting  in  a  certain  delicate  and 
grateful  tang  of  peculiarity ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  subject  invites  or 
permits  it,  as  in  the  essay  on  Fope  and  his  Friends^  his  writing  borrows  a  sort 
of  impalpable  charm  from  the  mellow  atmosphere  of  distance  which  invests  it, 
and  from  the  quiet  humour,  the  subdued  quaintness,  and  the  sunny  good- 
nature, which  it  now  and -then  discovers. 

We  rarely  hit  upon  any  thing  in  these  essays  that  calls  for  a  word  of  dissent 
One  such,  however,  now  occurs  to  us  :  it  is  in  the  essay  on  The  Prose  Style 
of  Poets.  Hazlitt,  in  his  characteristic  wilfulness  of  mind,  and  his  consequait 
pruriency  of  paradox,  somewhere  assumes  that  the  poets  are  incapable  of 
writing  good  prose,  and  spends  a  deal  of  perverse  ingenuity  in  trying  to 
account  for  the  alleged  fact.  Our  author  justly  denies  his  position,  and  suc- 
cessfully combats  his  arguments ;  in  the  course  of  which,  referring  to  Cole- 
ridge, he  speaks  of  his  "  prose  muse  "  as_being  "  a  sort  of  hand-maiden  to 
his  poetical  (and  true)  mistress,  and  tricked  out  in  the  worn-out  trappings  of 
the  latter,  and  ornaments  at  second  hand."  This  judgment,  to  say  the  least, 
appears  something  inconsiderate  and  rash  :  certainly  divers  of  the  best  critics 
of  our  time  have  spoken  a  very  different  verdict ;  and  every  fresh  return  to 
the  prose  writings  of  Coleridge  confirms  our  opinion  of  him  as  ranking  among 
the  greatest  masters  of  prose  style  in  the  English  tongue.  Of  course  we  can- 
not here  go  into  a  criticism  of  his  works  in  this  particular ;  but  we  may 
safely  refer  the  reader  to  those  portions  of  The  Friend  called  Miscellany  the 
First,  and  Miscellany  the  Second,  as  bearing  out  our  opinion. 


OUR  LEFT-HAND  DRAWER. 

A  Bill  is  said  to  have  passed  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  for  allow- 
ing infidels  and  atheists  to  testify  in  courts  of  justice.  The  movement,  we 
think,  is  decidedly  in  the  right  direction  ;  and,  for  one,  we  hope  it  will  go  on 
till  the  atheists  throughout  Christendom  are  deprived  of  this  their  last 
item  of  capital  against  Christianity.  It  ought  to  be  understood,  by  this 
time,  that  civil  disabilities  on  the  score  of  religion  are  not  the  right  things 
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either  for  making  men  Christians  or  for  keeping  them  so.  They  are  a  relic  of 
the  old  code  of  intolerance  and  persecution  :  as  such,  we  would  gladly  see  the 
day,  and  we  folly  believe  it  will  not  be  long  in  coming,  that  shall  wipe  them 
from  all  the  American  stahite-books.  Why  should  such  laws  be  continued 
any  longer  in  being  ?  What  good  can  they  do  ?  what  evil  can  they  prevent  ? 
Sonie  paper,  we  see,  speaks  of  the  new  legislation  as  a  premium  on  atheism. 
This  B  absurd.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  man,  who  has  mind 
enough  to  comprehend  what  atheism  is,  can  really  be  an  atheist,  any  more 
than  he  can  feed  upon  a  nihility  or  a  vacuum.  But  as  long  as  the  old  legisla- 
tion is  kept  in  force,  we  doubt  not  there  will  always  be  some  men  who  will 
try  to  be  atheists  and  perhaps  fancy  they  are  such,  that  so  they  may  hug  the 
miserable  conceit  of  suffering  something  of  proscription  or  outlawry  for  con- 
science's s^e. 

Whatever  may  be  the  logical  consequences  of  atheism,  it  is  certain  that 
men  avowing  themselves  atheists  may  be,  for  in  fact  they  have  been,  very 
honest,  upright,  and  good  citizens.  For  it  is  not  by  logical  but  by  practical 
consequences,  mainly,  that  a  man's  social  and  civil  character  is  shaped.  And 
the  strength  of  a  judicial  oath  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  by  taking  it  and 
testifying  under  it  the  false-swearer  subjects  himself  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  perjury.  These  are  practical  consequences  which  unbelievers  of  all  sorts 
are  probably  as  apt  to  heed  as,  for  instance,  Jesuits,  whether  Romanist  or 
Protestant  Moreover,  in  judicial  trials,  whatsoever  affects  the  truthfulness  or 
credibility  of  a  witness,  whether  in  the  shape  of  abs^ct  opinion  or  actual 
conduct,  may  be  brought  out  in  the  testimony,  and  may  go  to  the  court  or  jury  as 
a  part  of  the  data  upon  which  their  judgment  in  the  premises  is  to  be  formed. 
If,  after  having  solemnly  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  a  man  should  confess  or  betray  that  he  does  not  respect  his  oath, 
it  may  be  safely  left  to  the  common  sense  and  common  honesty  of  the  court 
and  jury  to  determine  what  his  testimony  is  worth. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  a  man  may  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent,  both  the 
fact  and  the  force  of  the  moral  obligations,  and  this  in  practice  as  well  as 
theory,  whatever  be  his  views  touching  the  reason,  the  nature,  or  the  source  of 
those  obligations.  And  men,  however  atheistic  their  professions,  can  hardly 
grow  up  amidst  the  influences  of  Christian  culture  and  civilization,  without 
being  more  or  less  penetrated  and  pervaded  with  the  practical  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  spirit  and  efficacy  of  Christian  morals  will  steal  into  a  man  so 
circumstanced,  and  shape  his  habits  of  thought  and  principles  of  action,  in 
spite  of  him,  and  before  he  knows  it  rthey  will  establish  themselves  in  the  very 
foundations  of  his  mind,  so  that  he  cannot  shake  them  off;  nay,  he  cannot  so 
much  as  resist  Christianity  or  take  up  arms  against  it,  but  that  its  secret  virtue 
wil!  invade  him  and  get  the  better  of  him ;  he  must  become  more  or  less  like 
it  in  order  to  meet  it ;  he  can  maintain  no  sort  of  warfare  with  it,  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  be  clothed  with  its  strength.  Hence  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the 
atheism  which  dwells  amidst  Christianity  is  full  of  Christian  sap :  it  draws  its 
very  life-blood  from  the  Christian  system,  and  has  no  other  blood  to  keep  it 
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alive.  Herein  Christianity  will  still  be  doing  good  to  those  who  hate  it,  who 
despitefully  use  it  and  persecute  it,  making  them  better,  whether  they  will  or 
not,  in  their  proceedings  against  it ;  because  its  method  is,  to  overcome  evil 
with  good,  instead  of  making  any  presumption  of  evil  a  ground  of  exclusion 
from  its  benefits.  Accordingly,  the  atheism  of  our  day  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
urge  in  self-defence  that  great  and  peculiar  growth  of  Christian  culture,  tJ^e 
law  of  conscience.  Many,  no  doubt,  who  call  themselves  atheists,  do  truly  and 
deeply  respect  that  law,  and  honestly  think  it  would  be  a  sin  in  them  to  pro- 
fess Christianity  ;  whereas,  on  the  grounds  of  atheism,  as  we  view  them,  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  conscience  or  sin  at  all :  so  that  they  really  have  no 
alignments  to  plead  against  Christianity  but  what  they  have  nnconsciouslj 
stolen  from  it ;  thinking  their  moral  scruples  to  be  the  of&pring  of  nature, 
merely  because  the  virtue  of  Christianity  has  secretly  established  itself  in  them 
as  a  second  nature. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  specially  in  hand,  we  may  safely  presume  that  the 
dictates  of  prudence,  a  sense  of  honour,  pride  of  character,  public  sentiment, 
and  all  the  fine  but  powerful  net-work  of  social  regards  will  operate  to  withhold 
men  from  the  alleged  logical  consequences  of  atheism.  If  an  atheist  have 
conscience,  it  will  doubtless  keep  him  true  to  his  oath  ;  if  not,  then  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  him  from  passing  himself  into  the  witness-box  as  a  Christian. 
So  that,  instead  of  the  new  legislation  being  a  premium  on  atheism,  we  should 
rather  think  the  old  a  premium  on  hypocrisy.  For  these  reasons,  and  divers, 
others,  we  are  glad  that  the  disabilities  in  question  are  in  process  of  being 
utterly  swept  away.  Let  atheists,  like  others,  be  punished  for  swearing  falsely 
and  not  excluded  from  swearing  upon  a  presumption  of  their  being  false. 


READERS'  EXCHANGE. 


Curious  Analogy. — Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Bacon's 
EssaySj  with  AnnotationSt  brings  forward  a  very  saggestive  piece  of  natural 
history,  "  which,"  siys  he,  **  has  often  occurred  to  my  mind  while  meditating 
on  the  subject  of  preparedness  for  a  future  state,  as  presenting  a  curious  anal- 
ogy." It  is  in  the  Annotations  on  the  Essay  "  Of  Death;"  and  may  aptly  be 
cited  as  one  of  the  thousand  instances  that  naturally  raise  the  question,  whether 
the  disclosures  of  the  telescope  or  of  the  microscope  be  the  more  wonderful. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Greek  won^  for  a  butterfiy  is  psyche^  which  also 
signifies  the  soul ;  and  that  every  butterfly  comes  from  a  grub  or  caterpillar. 
The  technical  name  for  the  caterpillar  is  larva,  literally  a  nmsk;  so  used 
because  the  caterpillar  is  a  sort  of  covering  or  disguise  of  the  future  butterfly : 
for  the  microscope  reveals  that  a  distinct  butterfly,  only  undeveloped,  is  con- 
tained within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar ;  and  that  the  latter  has  a  set  of 
oigans  suitable  to  its  larva-life,  quite  independent  of  the  embryo  butterfly  which 
it  encloses.    When  the  insect  is  to  dose  this  first  stage  of  its  life,  it  becomes 
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what  18  called  a  papa,  enclosed  in  a  chrysalis  or  cocoon,  from  which  in  dae  time 
it  issues  a  perfect  butterfly.  Bat  this  result  is  sometimes  defeated,  and  in  the 
following  manner,  as  related  by  the  learned  Archbishop : 

There  is  a  uamerous  tribe  of  insects  well  known  to  naturalists,  called  Icbnen- 
mon-flies,  which  in  their  larva-state  are  parasitical;  that  is,  they  inhabit  and 
feed  on  other  larvse.  The  ichneumon-fly,  being  provided  with  a  long  sharp 
sting,  which  is  in  fact  an  ovipotOor  (egg-layer),  pierces  with  this  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar  in  several  places,  and  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  there  batched, 
and  feed  as  grabs  (larve)  on  the  inward  parts  of  their  victim.  A  caterpillar 
which  has  been  thus  attacked  goes  on  feeding,  and  apparently  thriving  quite  as 
well,  during  the  whole  of  its  larva-life,  as  those  that  have  escaped.  For,  by  a 
wonderful  provision  of  instinct,  the  ichneumon-grubs  within  do  not  injure  any 
of  the  organs  of  the  larva,  but  feed  only  on  the  future  butterfly  enclosed  within 
it  But  when  the  period  arrives  for  the  close  of  the  larva-life,  the  difierence 
appears.  Tou  may  often  observe  the  common  cabbage-caterpillars  retiring,  to 
undergo  their  change,  into  some  sheltered  ppot,  such  as  the  walls  of  a  summer- 
house  ;  and  some  of  them — tho^e  that  have  escaped  the  parasites — assuming  the 
pupa-state,  from  which  they  emerge  butterflies.  Of  the  unfortunate  caterpillar 
that  has  been  preyed  upon,  nothmg  remains  but  an  empty  skin.  The  hidden 
butterfly  has  been  secretly  consumed. 

Now,  is  there  not  something  analagous  to  this  wonderful  phenomenon,  in  the 
condition  of  some  of  our  race  ?  May  not  a  man  have  a  kind  of  secret  enemy 
within  his  own  bosom,  destroying  his  soul,— iwyc^, — though  without  interfering 
with  his  well-being  during  thevresent  tidge  of  his  existence  ;  and  whose  presence 
may  never  be  detected  till  the  time  arrives  when  the  last  great  change  should 
take  place? 


THE  CHURCH  AT   HOME. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  South  Carolina  met  in  Grace  church,  Cam- 
den, May  6th.  The  attendance  was  large,  the  proceedings  about  as  usual. 
The  Bishop  reported  873  Confirmations  during  the  year;  Ordinations,  1 
Priest  and  7  Deacons ;  4  churches  consecrated,  and  5  candidates  for  Orders. 

The  Convention  of  Louisiana  was  held  in  Christ  church,  New  Orleans, 
May  7th.  The  Chnrch  shows  great  evidence  of  health  and  thrift  under  the 
wise  and  good  administration  of  Bishop  Polk.  From  his  address  we  learn 
there  are  now  9  churches  in  course  of  erection.  Several  parsonacres  have  also 
been  built,  and  a  more  liberal  provision  made  for  the  clergy.  The  parochial 
reports  are  said  to  have  been  very  cheering,  but  we  have  at  hand  no  statement 
of  results. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  Yirginia  was  held  in  St.  Paul's  church, 
Petersburg,  May  20th.  Little  was  done,  beyond  the  usual  routine  of  business. 
The  parochial  reports  gave  the  following  statistics :  Baptisms,  1,115  ;  Con- 
firmations, 532  ;  Communicants,  6,314 ;  S.  ^.  Teachers,  803  ;  Scholars, 
4,485 ;  Contributions.  $49,402. 

The  Convention  of  Texas  met  in  the  church  of  the  Epiphany,  Austin,  May 
21st.  The  attendance  was  rather  thin.  Returns  from  11  parishes  ffive  145 
baptized,  21  confirmed,  271  communicants,  36  teachers.  209  scholars,  and 
$13,729  contributed.  The  main  item  of  business  was  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  Vinton,  D.D.,  to  the  episcopate.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coxe  of  Baltimore,  proposing  an  aid  of  $1,500  towards  supporting  a  Bishop, 
on  condition  the  Diocese  would  add  $1,000  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  began  its  session  in  St.  Luke*s  church, 
Philadelphia,  May  26th.  The  Bishop's  report  furnishes  the  following  sum- 
mary :  lie  bad  officiated  on  257  occasions,  and  preached  163  sermons ; 
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celebrated  the  OommanioD  28  times,  married  10  conpIeB,  baptized  26,  ood- 
firmed  1,462,  ordained  4  Priests  and  19  Deacons,  consecrated  6  churches,  and 
laid  8  corner-stones.  There  was  nothing  of  very  special  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Convention  of  North  Carolina  met  in  St.  Lake's  church,  Salisbury, 
May  27th,  the  Bishop  preaching  and  presiding.  From  the  Bishop's  address 
and  the  parochial  reports  are  gathered  the  following  :  632  persons  baptized, 
and  213  confirmed ;  3  churches  consecrated  ;  1  priest  and  6  aeacons  ordained ; 
communicants,  2,686 ;  candidates  for  Orders,  7 ;  contributions,  $25,160.  Be- 
sides other  services,  the  Bishop  has  preached  170  times.  Several  rectories 
have  been  purchased,  and  others  are  in  course  of  erection. 

The  Convention  of  Iowa  met  in  Keokuk,  May  27th.  The  Bishop's 
address  notes  28  organized  parishes  and  23  clergymen  in  the  Diocese.  Duriug 
the  past  year,  he  has  laid  4  comer-stones,  consecrated  2  churches,  ordained  4 
priests  and  2  deacons,  and  delivered  156  sermons  and  addresses. 

The  Convention  of  Maryland  was  held  in  Christ  church,  Baltimore,  June 
3d.  Bishop  Whittingham  being  withheld  by  illness,  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  Bishop  Kip.  The  address  of  the  Diocesan  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ker- 
foot.  From  this  noble  document,  it  appeared  there  were  143  clergymen  in 
the  Diocese  :  during  the  year,  55  parishes  nave  been  visited,  10  of  them  twice, 
598  persons  confirmed,  5  churches  consecrated,  4  priests  and  3  deacoos 
ordained.  The  Bishop  has  also  celebrated  the  Communion  64  times,  and 
delivered  143  sermons  and  addresses,  besides  a  large  number  of  other  ministra- 
tions. The  session  appears  to  have  been  spirited  and  harmonious;  mudi 
business  was  done,  and  an  excellent  showing  made.  Reports  from  111  par- 
ishes and  stations  give  2,599  baptisms,  8',625  communicants,  64  Sunday 
schools,  with  752  tochers  and  6,450  scholars,  14  parochial  schools,  with  861 
pupils,  and  382,484  contributed  mainly  for  divers  Church  objects,  local  and 
general,  besides  $23,000  lately  raised  in  aid  of  St.  James'  College.  The 
venerable  Dr.  Wyatt  presided. 

The  Convention  o(  Georgia  was  held  in  Trinity  church,  Columbus,  June 
7th.  The  attendance  was  small,  both  clerical  and  lay.  The  Bishop  being 
absent  in  Cuba  fdr  his  health,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford  presided.  Most  of  the 
session  appears  to  have  been  occupied  with  religious  services  and  sermons. 
No  statistics  are  at  hand. 

The  Convention  of  Rhode  Island  was  held  in  Grace  church.  Providence, 
June  9th.  Nothing  of  much  importance  was  done.  The  Bishop's  address 
showed  a  flourishing  state  of  things,  and  a  happy  freedom  from  unkind  feeling 
and  party  spirit.  During  the  year  there  have  been  205  confirmed,  3  churches 
consecrated,  2  priests  and  3  deacons  ordained.  The  Diocese  has  3  Candidates 
lor  Orders.  The  new  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Portsmouth,  was  admitted  into 
union. 

The  Convention  of  Connlcticut  met  in  St.  Paul's  church,  New  Haven, 
June  9th.  Bishop  Brownell  gave  a  brief  and  touching  address,  the  main 
points  being,  that  he  has  now  been  in  office  thirty-seven  years,  during  which 
time  his  band  of  clergyman  has  increased  from  35  to  126 ;  that  he  is  in  his  78th 
year,  and  feels  that  be  is  near  the  close  of  his  official  labours,  and  must  set  his 
house  in  order  for  the  great  summons  that  awaits  him.  He  also  speaks 
encouragingly  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Middletown,  and  earnestly  seconds  the 
appeal  of  'iVinity  College  for  an  enlarged  endowment.  The  Assistant  Bishop 
made  a  statement  of  episcopal  acts,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary :  763 
persons  confirmed,  10  priests  and  11  deacons  ordained,  2  churches  conse- 
crated, 2  reopened,  and  1  corner-stone  laid.  The  Diocese  has  23  candidates 
for  Orders. 
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Several  other  Diocesan  ConveDtioDs  have  lately  been  held,  as  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  and  California;  bnt  as  the  reports  of  their  doings  furnish  no 
statistics,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while  to  make  any  notes  of  them  now. 

The  Banner  of  the  Cross  supplies  the  following  edifying  statistics :  In 
1821  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  140,000 ;  the  number  of  churches 
84,  distributed  thus :  10  Episcopal,  13  Methodist,  17  Presbyterian,  8  Baptist, 
4IlomaD  Catholic,  and  32  others.  The  present  population  is  600,000 ;  churches, 
besides  several  now  building,  283  ;  of  which  51  are  Episcopal,  43  Methodist, 
44  Presbyterian,  31  Baptist,  27  Roman  Catholic,  and  87  others. 

The  Maryland  Convention  last  year  resolved  that  810,000  ought  to  be 
raised  for  Diocesan  missions.  The  Rev.  Ethan  Allen  set  to  work  as  agent  in 
the  cause,  and  has  already  reached  the  sum  of  $10,456,  though  he  has  not  yet 
gone  over  the  whole  ground.  There's  one  good  thing.  Here's  another  :  At 
the  late  Convention,  $4,365  were  subscribed  in  aidof  St.  James'  College;  and 
The  Church  Journal  naughtily  informs  us,  that  on  Sunday,  May  31,  the  offer- 
tory at  St.  Luke's,  Baltimore,  brought  in  $10,430,  of  which  $8,270  were  for 
the  College,  and  the  rest  for  completing  the  parish  church.  Big  souls  are  not 
wanting  in  Baltimore.  / 

The  Virginia  Convention  acknowledges  $31,000  received  the  past  year 
from  New  York  for  the  Alexandria  Seminary.  The  account  runs  thus :  W. 
H.  and  J.  L.  Aspinwall  each  $10,000,  St.  George's  church  $8,000,  the  lega- 
cies of  Mrs.  Banyer  and  Miss  Jay  $3,000. 

A  Layman  of  Connecticut  proposes  to  be  one  of  50  persons  to  unite  in  buy- 
ing 4,000  acres  of  land,  at  not  more  than  $1.50  an  acre,  to  furnish  80  parishes 
in  Kansas  and  Minnesota  with  glebes,  and  sites  for  churches,  parsonages,  and 
schools.  When  the  requisite  number  of  subscribers  is  obtained,  on  notice  of 
that  fact  in  The  Church  Journal,  each  subscriber  is  to  remit  $100  to  A.  B. 
McDonald,  Esq.,  76  Wall  street.  New  York.  The  locating  and  selecting  the 
lands  shall  be  done  by  persons  authorized  for  that  purpose  by  Bishop  Kemper ; 
and  Mr.  McDonald  will  pay  over  the  moneys  in  his  hands,  to  the  order  of 
Bishop  Kemper.  The  remainder  of  the  amount  needed  for  the  purchase  of  the 
4,000  acres  (over  and  above  1  he  first  payment  of  $100  by  each  subscriber) 
shall  be  paid  at  once,  on  notice  from  Mr.  McDonald,  in  equal  amounts  by  all 
the  fifty  subscribers. 

Ordinations. — June  11th,  in  St.  John's  church,  Bangor,  Maine,  the  Rev. 
A.  Dalton  and  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Howard  to  the  Priesthood.— June  3d,  in  St. 
Paul's  church,  Burlington,  Vermont,  A.  D.  Spalter  to  the  Deaconate. — June 
4th-,  in  St.  Mark's  church,  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Maxcy  to 
the  "Priesthood.  Also,  June  9th,  in  Grace  church.  Providence,  the  Rev.  L.  W. 
Bancroft  to  the  same. — May  27th,  in  Christ  church,  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
the  Rev.  John  Townsend,  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Davies,  Jr.,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Leffing- 
well,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Peck,  and  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Kellogg,  to  the  Priesthood. 
Also,  Trinity  Sunday,  in  the  same  place,  W.  A.  Hitchcock,  H.  B.  Hitchings, 
J.  F.  Mines,  J.  R.  Williams,  and  Arthur  Mason,  all  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  to  the  Deaconate — .Trinity  Sunday,  in  Trinity  church,  Geneva,  West- 
em  New  York,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Wood,  to  the  Priesthood. — May  24th,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  T.  K.  Conrad  and  R.  S.  Matlack,  to  the  Deacon- 
ate. Also,  May  26  th,  at  the  same  place,  E.  W.  Appleton,  S.  E.  Appleton,  H. 
C.  Potter,  H.  M.  Stuart,  and  Faber  Byllesby,  all  of  the  Alexandria  Seminary, 
to  the  same.  Also,  on  Whitsunday,  C.  R.  Bonnell,  and  on  Trinity  Sunday,  A. 
M.  Abel,  to  the  same. — Whitsunday,  in  Trinity  church,  Port  Wayne,  Indmna, 
the  Rev.  Elias  Birdsall,  to  the  Priesthood. — May  11th,  at  New  Orleans,  J.  F. 
Girault.  to  the  Deaconate.  Also,  May  2l8t,  Anthony  Yallas,  to  the  same. 
— May  24th,  in  Trinity  church,  Muscqjine,  Iowa,  W,  T.  Campbell,  to  the  Dea- 
conate. 
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Consecrations. — April  25th,  St.  John's  church,  Lawrenceville,  Pennsylva- 
nia.— May  19th,  St.  Paul's  chnrch,  Petersburg,  Virginia. — May  13th,  St 
Paul's  church.  Lowndesboro,  Alabama. — April  6th,  St.  John's  church,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Washington,  Washington  County,  Mississippi. — May  21st,  Grace 
church,  Lyons,  Iowa. 


THE  CHURCH  ABROAD. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  has  had  another  session  of  two  days,  and 
the  result  shows  most  decided  progress  towards  Synodal  action.  The  Arch- 
bishop openly  gives  in,  and  that  on  grounds  ot  conscience ;  and  he  intimates 
that  he  has  done  what  he  could  to  induce  his  Most  Reverend  Brother  of  York 
to  relax  the  gagging  process  in  his  Province.  In  a  speech  on  the  address  to 
the  Queen,  the  primate  used  the  following : 

The  clergy  are  called  together  to  treat  of  certain  weighty  and  urgent  affairs 
coucerniog  the  security  and  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  they  are  called 
together  as  the  words  of  the  writ  likewise  state,  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  pat- 
ting them  on  their  loyalty  and  allegiance  not  to  disobey  the  summons.  Now, 
as  having  the  prerogative  of  either  allowing  deliberations  to  take  place  or  of 
proroguing  Convocation,  I  have  been  sometimes  urged,  when  the  cler^  have 
been  thus  assembled  in  obedience  to  her  Majesty's  writ,  to  say  at  once  that  there 
was  no  business  to  be  performed,  and  to  immediately  discharge  them  ;  bat  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  summoned  in  the  solemn  terms  of  the  writ,  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  execute  what  I  consider,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  so  ungracioas 
a  task.  That,  then,  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  listened  to  many  suggestions 
which  have  been  addressed  to  me,  both  publicly  and  privately,  to  use  the  pre- 
rogative with  whi  h  I  am  Invested,  to  dismbs  Convocation  as  soon  as  it  has 
assembled  ;  conceiving  such  a  course  to  be  at  variance  with  the  duty  I  owe  her 
Majesty  in  obeying  the  writ  which  I  had  received  at  her  command. 

The  debates  in  both  Houses  were  spirited,  interesting,  and  perfectly  decorous, 
but,  as  nothing  was  concluded,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  .In  the  Lowa* 
House,  Archdeacon  Thorpe  declared  that  of  the  present  Convocation  every 
newly-elected  member  was  for  Synodal  action,  and  that  all  the  newly-elated 
but  five  were  in  actual  attendance.  This  shows  that  all  sorts  of  Churchmen 
are  in  favour  of  the  revival.  Things  are  also  drawing  towards  some  definite 
plan  for  admitting  the  laity. 

The  Incomr  of  the  Propagation  Society  for  the  year  has  befen  £104,470 ; 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  £123,000;  all  together,  uSwards  of  $1,000,- 
000.     Neither  Society  has  ever  reached  so  high  a  figure  before. 

The  Llandafp  cathedral,  after  ten  years  spent  in  repairs,  has  beai 
reopened,  the  Bishop  of  Oxiord  pre&ching.    The  oflertory  realized  £2,800. 

The  Irish  Church  Education  Society  had  an  income  of  £39,526  the  past 
year.  It  has  supported  7,691  schools,  wiih  85,569  scholars,  of  whom  15,770 
are  childrA  of  Romanists.    That's  the  true  way  to  smash  up  Popery ! 

"' ThA. Government  grant  of  £1,200  to  the  Church  in  Scotland"  is  to  be 
discod^ifed.  Her  7  Bishops  and  160  Clergy,  with  incomes  averaging  only 
£90  a  JiRur,  will  be  left  in  a  sad  strait,  we  fear. — The  Bishops  have  issued  a 
statement,  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  their  Order,  setting  forth  the  true 
position  and  rights  of  the  Scottish  Church,  its  thorough  unity  and  complete 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  great  injustice  of  the  present 
disabihties  under  which  they  have  laboured  ever  since  the  year  1792. 

The  Royal  assent  has  been  given  to  the  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature 
for  removing  all  hindrat^jto  Synodal  action  in  Canada.  The  Bishop  of 
Toronto  had  summoned  his  Diocese  to  meet  in  Synod  on  the  17th  of  Jone. 
As  the  thing  now  proceeds  under  express  sanction  of  law,  we  may  look  for 
important  doings. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Whatever  eaasto  as  an  ^nanation  from  man,  exists  as  a 
relief  or  a  supply  to  some  want  of  hmnanitj.  Of  these  wants 
some  are  doabtless  tiie  fruit  and  manifestation  of  tiiat  deprav- 
ity of  onr  nature,  whose  infection  remains, "  e^en  in  them  that 
are  regenerate,"  and  therefore  deserve  neither  commendation 
nor  enconrag^nent  If  there  are  those  (and  that  there  are  we 
doabt  not)  who  would  refer  all  q)ectilative  philoeoi^y  ^  ^^ 
category,  we  have  at  present  no  controversy  with  ttiem.  We 
will  postpone  this  case  for  consideration  at  some  other  time,  if 
indeed  we  shall  think  it  worth  while  to  give  them  our  attention 
atiOl. 

We  have,  then,  before  ns  the  historic  fact  that  Philosophy  is 
and  has  always  been  one  of  the  conspicoons  departments  of 
bmnan  activity.    Among  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  exer^ 
<aee8  of  the  hnman  mind  do  we  find  efforts  to  solve  the  great 
prohlema  of  Philosophy ;  the  natm*e,  origin,  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge ;  the  reality  of  an  external  world,  its  origin 
and  nature  ;  the  existence  of  God  ;  the  natore  of  virtae,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  hnman  sonl.    And  although  these  are  qnes- 
UanB  with  whidi  in  then*  most  abstract  and  comprehending 
formB  the  mofief  of  people,  in  all  ages,  take  no  interest,  and 
^fjiich   the  most  oc^toe  men  r^ard  as  merely  speculative,  hav- 
ing' no  fradkd  importance  or  value,  there  are,  in  all  ages, 
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some  persons  to  whom  they  are  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
and  even  more  practical  than  those  which  the  men  of  activity, 
rather  than  reflection,  regard  as  the  most  practical. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  historic  fact,  and  one  which  gives  to  this  gen- 
eral subject  an  importance  of  the  gravest  character,  that  in  all 
cases  the  solution  which  has  been  given  to  l^ese  fundamental 
problems,  by  any  one  of  those  leading  minds  that  have  pos- 
sessed enough  of  depth  and  of  energy  to  constitute  it  the  for- 
mula of  a  school  of  philosophy,  has  brought  forth  its  appropri- 
ate fruits,  and  l^at,  too,  in  its  most  practical  forms  ;  in  their 
influence  upon  the  views  of  life,  of  duty,  and  of  character, 
which  constitute  the  practical  rule  of  action  for  the  masses — 
those  very  masses  who  never  had  a  thought  of  the  seminal 
principle,  whose  fruits  they  are  daily  bringing  forth,  and  eat- 
ing, too,  in  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  their  daily  and  hourly  expe- 
rience of  life.  These  things  may  seem  to  be  but  small  matters 
in  themselves ;  but  like  a  slight  turn  in  the  rudder  of  a  ship, 
they  may  give  a  diflferent  direction  to  the  whole  mass,  and  land 
the  crew, /With  all  on  board,  to  a  haven  very  different  from  that 
which  they  would  have^  reached  if  no  such  change  had  been 
made. 

To  a  man  of  trained  insight  in  such  matters,  these  conse- 
quences and  developments  may  be  ^eseen  and  predicted  as 
inevitable.  We  say  the  men  of  "  trained  insight;^  and  we  use 
the  words  advisedly.  We  desire,  moreover,  to  dwell  upon 
them  a  moment  and  to  fix  attention  upon  their  import. 

Without  insight  man  can  see  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
animal  sees  ;  he  has,  and  can  have  no  intellectual  life  above 
mere  animal  instinct.  But  insight  is  not  by  any  means,  or  any 
necessity  of  its  nature,  universal  in  its  objects.  One  may  have 
insight  for  the  relations  of  numbers  and  forms,  and  we  have  a 
mathematical  genius.  Another  may  have  insight  into  colour, 
melody,  etc.,  and  we  have  a  painter  or  a  musician.  Another 
may  have  an  insight  into  character,  the  springs  and  motives  of 
action,  and  we  have  the  popular  leader,  who  becomes  a  patriot 
or  a  demagogue,  just  according  as  his  will  may  direct  the 
activity  of  his  intellectual  gifts.  But  a  most  surpassing  insight 
in  any  one  of  these  kinds,  does  not  of  necessity  imply  any 
superiority  to  other  persons  in  any  other  kind.    And  the 
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insight  into  metaphysical  truths  and  relations  is  as  marked  and 
as  exclusive  in  its  character  as  either  of  those  just  mentioned  ; 
and  withal  it  is,  we  believe,  an  endowment  which  is  m»ch  more 
rarely  found  among  men. 

But  even  this  insight,  like  all  others,  must  be  trained.  The 
painter,  the  musician,  the  mathematician,  all  see  that — at  an 
advanced  stage  of  their  professional  career — they  can  see,  and 
see  into  at  a  glance,  what  bothered  and  bewildered  them  for  a 
long  time  at  the  earlier  stages  of  their  experience.  So  with 
leadership.  Age  and  experience  are  considered  indispensable 
to  the  highest  attainments,  although  beyond  all  doubt  the  young 
man  with  great  insight  may  surpass  the  old  man  witli  only 
great  experience  or  training.  The  two  are,  to  use  a  mathemat- 
ical expression,  functions  of  each  other — variable  and  depend- 
ent functions — ^requiring  both  to  be  at  their  maximum,  in  order 
to  the  maximum  of  resultant. 

But  over  and  above  this  gift  of  a  priori  foresight  and  predic- 
tion, we  have  before  us  some  four  thousand  years  of  history 
within  which  these  systems  or  solutions  have  been  working  out 
their  results  in  all  the  varied  circumstances  of  mental  training, 
religious  dogma,  national  peculiarities  of  character,  political 
influence,  advancement  of  natural  science,  and  even  the  light 
shed  from  the  experience  of  the  past ;  thus  fulfilling  the  sec- 
ond great  law  of  elimination,  "uniform  disagreement  in  all 
except  one  of  the  elements  of  a  series  of  complex  antecedents, 
with  uniformity  in  the  result,"  giving  the  certainty  that  that 
one  element  in  the  antecedent  which  is  common  to  Ijhem  all, 
must  be  the  cause  of  whatever  is  common  or  uniform  in  the 
result. 

This  law  of  the  development  of  systems  sheds,  moreover,  a 
very  important  light  upon  one  other  very  obscure  fact  in  the 
philosophy  of  life  and  of  history.  It  shows  that  the  extent 
and  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  freedom  are  widely  diflferent  in 
man's  control  over  the  events  of  his  own  individual  and  per- 
sonal life,  from  what  they  are  over  the  course  of  historic  events 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  or  community  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
It  seems  that  freedom,  like  individuality,  is  lost  so  soon  as  man 
enters  a  mass ;  so  that  while  he  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases,  the 
mass  is  guided  by  laws  and  moved  by  forces  over  which  neither 
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individual,  nor  the  whole  communiiy  as  indiyidaals,  have  much, 
if  any  control.  Like  travellers  on  the  ice  of  our  northern 
ocean,  move  which  way  soever  they  will  themselves  and  indi- 
vidually, they  are  floating  southward  (and  quite  possibly  with- 
out knowing  it) ;  because  the  ice  beneath  them,  and  all  around 
them  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  is  moving  with  the  most  majes- 
tic and  irresistible  stride  in  that  direction. 

Now  the  history  of  Philosophy — when  properly  conceived 
and  written — is  a  detailed  narrative  of  these  experiments.  It 
describes  the  solution  of  these  great  problems,  which  are  intro- 
duced as  a  dogma  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  school  or 
sect  of  which  the  author  of  the  solution  becomes  the  founder, 
exhibits  the  successive  stages  of  its  workings  and  of  its  devel- 
opments until  the  matured  firuit  shows,  even  to  those  who  have 
but  little  or  possibly  none  of  the  forecasting  insight  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  of  what  sort  wsts  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  grown.  And  to  carry  the  figure  a  little  farther :  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  soil — the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  the 
people — will  modify  this  fruit  both  in  character  and  in  quan- 
tity. But  if,  notwithstanding  these  variations,  it  remains  essen- 
tially the  same,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  the  seed-thought  from  which  it  sprung.  Thus  the 
sensationalism,  which  is  so  fully  and  so  beautifully  developed 
in  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  diflfered  somewhat 
widely  in  its  ultimate  fruits  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
In  England  it  was  restrained  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the 
stem,  sober,  earnest  good  sense  of  the  English  mind.  In  Ger- 
many it  was  hardly  received  at  all,  being  precluded  by  the 
German  tendency  to  mysticism.  But  in  Prance  it  produced 
Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists,  and  gave  its  character  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Yet  in  all  these  cases,  and  with  all 
these  modifications,  it  produced  in  its  latest  developments  and 
popular  influences,  an  irreligious  worldliness — a  hard,  cold,  cal- 
culating selfishness — substituted  prudence  for  virtue,  subjected 
everything  to  materialistic  views  and  a  mere  worldly  policy. 
Nay,  in  many  cases  it  completely  closed  the  eyes  of  individuals, 
and  of  whole  communities,  against  whatever  is  above  or 
beyond  the  visible  and  tangible  realities  of  this  world,  and  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  the  passing  hour.    It  even  went,  in  some 
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cases,  as  Bishop  Berkdey  for  instance,  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  reality  of  an  external  world  at  all.  And  in  the  domain  of 
theology  it  is  nndonbtedly  the  formal  coarse  of  the  Socinianism, 
or  Unitarianism,  which  has  become  so  prevalent  among  the 
English  Dissenters  at  home,  and  their  descendants  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  colonies. 

All  this  was  easily  foreseen.  If  man  has  no  ideas  bnt  those 
that  are  darived  from  sensation,  then  inasmuch  as  the  senses 
give  ns  cognition  of  only  that  which  is  visible  and  tangible,  it 
can  give  ns  certain  knowledge  only  of  that  which  is  material — 
of  tiie  world  and  worldly  things.  All  else  mnst  be  held  to  be 
a  delusion,  and  a  mere  dream.  Bnt  the  philosopher  who  fore- 
saw and  foretold  this,  was,  like  Cassandra,  doomed  to  predict 
what  nobody  would  believe,  <»  heed  and  obey.  Individuals 
could  take  note  of  the  tendency  of  things,  and  turn  from  the 
results  towards  which  all  around  was  moving ;  but  the  masses 
had  no  insight  or  foresight  of  what  they  were  approaching. 
And  even  religion  came  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  bar- 
gain and  sale,  a  calculation  of  the  consequ^ces,  an  estimate  of 
the  comparative  gains  and  losses  of  what,  by  courtesy  and 
long  usage,  had  been  called  virtue  as  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
what  by  like  usage  had  been  called  vice  on  the  other  ?  The 
old  question,  " Doth  Job  serve  God  for  naught?  '^  was  thought 
to  be  the  highest  wisdom.  We  have  spoken  of  "what  by 
courtesy  and  long  usage  had  been  called  virtue  and  vice  " ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  system  had  completely 
destroyed  all  other  ground  for  the  distinction,  and  virtue  itself 
had  been  defined  as  "  servipg  God  for  the  sake  of  everlasting 
kofphessy^ — making  the  very  essence  and  formal  character  of 
virtue  depend,  not  upon  anything  intrinsic  'to  itself,  but  upon 
the  necessary  consideration  of  the  reward  that  might  be 
attached  to  the  acts  themselv^. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  illustration.  Kant,  the  celebrated 
philosopher  of  Konigsburg,  seeing  the  tendency  of  Locke's 
solution  of  this  problem  of  knowledge,  set  himself  to  correct 
it.  Locke  had  denied  the  reality  of  the  old  fiction  of  "  innate 
ideas''  (a  solution  of  the  problem  of  knowledge,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  a  most  interesting  history  of  its  own),  and  regarded 
the  mind  as  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  exerting  no  control  over 
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either  the  essence  or  the  form  of  its  knowledge,  its  content  or 
its  quality*  Kant  solved  the  problem  by  saying  that  thou^ 
there  be  no  innate  ideas,  yet  the  mind  has  a  nature  and  com^ti- 
tution  of  its  own,  by  which  it  gives  the  quality  or  formal  char- 
acter to  its  content  of  knowledge ;  just  as  the  constitution  of 
man's  body  determines  what  we  call  his  gait  or  the  peculiarity 
of  his  mode  of  walking.  It  is  not,  as  he  would  say,  from  any 
internal  choice  or  force  of  external  circumstances  that  man 
walks  on  two  feet  instead  of  on  all  fours,  and  with  his  nose 
forward  and  protruding  into  the  future  instead  of  sticking  out 
like  a  streamer  behind  ;  but  it  is  because  of  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  his  body,  the  muscles  and  bones  of  his  limbs,  the  shape 
of  his  feet,  and  the  structure  of  his  toes.  So  with  the  mind. 
It  is  not  from  choice,  as  any  one  may  see,  that  a  man  believes 
that  two  and  two  are  four,  nor  yet  is  it  from  any  force  of 
external  circumstapces,  but  it  is  rather  from  the  structure  of 
his  mind,  a  subjective  rather  than  an  objective  necessity. 

But  the  consequences  of  this  solution  are  obvious.  It  is 
indeed  right,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  in  its  positive  statements 
the  mind  has  such  a  subjective  constitution  undoubtedly.  But 
if  that  is  all,  we  have  no  ground  of  certainty  for  any  thing  but 
the  mere  facts  of  consciousness.  And  when  asked  what 
ground  we  have  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  only  answer  that  his  system  could 
give  is,  that  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  help  it. 
Believing  in  these — ^in  short  we  have  no  philosophic  ground 
whatever — the  belief  may  all  be  a  delusion.  The  consequence 
is  that  all  men  are  thrown  back  uoon  the  merest  subjectiveism 
— each  man  being  a  law  and  a  standard  to  himself— and  there 
can  be  no  ground  of  choice,  no  practical  diflference  in  the 
value  of  those  things  which  any  one  may  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely hold  to  be  true.  And  in  tiie  wake  of  this  movement  all 
positive  institutions,  all  objective  authority,  fall  prostrate,  and 
we  may  have  the  subjective-idealism  of  Fichte,  the  mysticism 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Jacobi,  or  the  mere  illuminism  of  Schel- 
ling  and  Hegel.    In  theology  we  have  neology  and  rationalism. 

The  latest  speculator,  and  one  the  effects  of  whose  solutions 
are  as  yet  but  little  more  than  matter  of  foresight,  is  Cousin, 
His  eminent  services  as  a  malleus  philosophorum,  deserve  the 
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highest  praise.  No  man  has  so  lucidly  and  so  effectiyelj 
exposed  the  errors  of  previous  speculators  as  he.  But  in  the 
constructive  faculty  he  seems  deficient,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  if  the  superstructure  which  others  are  to  rear  on  his 
basis  will  not  be  as  faulty  imd  bad  in  its  consequences  as  any 
of  the  preceding.  Locke  was  not  a  materialist ;  but  his  disci- 
ples became  materialists.  Kant  was  no  atheist ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  latest  generation  of  his  philosophic  poster^ 
ity  can  be  regarded  as  any  thing  else.  And  so  Cousin  is  no 
pantheist ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  Ihat  a  pantheistic  rationalism 
will  be  the  characteristic  of  by  far  the  largest  share  of  his  dis- 
ciples in  the  last  generation  of  them/ 

Let  us  then  turn  from  the  consideration  of  these  historic  per- 
sonages and  developments,  and  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  present  problems  of  philosophy. 

The  first  prerequisite  to  a  correct  and  satisfactory  system  of 
philosophy  is  a  more  minute  and  accurate  Psychology.  Philos- 
ophy has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Astronomy.  The 
progress  of  Astronomy  has  depended  upon  two  conditions,  (1) 
the  accurate  observance  of  the  facts  in  the  visible  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  and  (2)  upon  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
calculation.  Without  more  careful  observations  than  had  been 
made  before  the  time  of  Copernicus,  the  present  knowledge  of 
astronomical  laws  could  never  have  been  attained.  Nor  with- 
out an  improvement  in  tiie  methods  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion, beyond  what  was  known  before  the  days  of  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  could  those  observed  facts,  if  they  had  been  possessed, 
led  to  the  results  now  obtained. 

Beyond  question,  the  starting  point  for  philosophy  must  be 
the  facts  of  consciousness,  since  these  facts  are  the  only  ones 
that  are  directly  and  immediately  known.  All  else  that  is 
known  at  all,  is  known  through  the  facts  of  consciousness,  imd 
is  eith^  explicitly  contained  or  necessarily  implied  in  those 
facts.  Hence,  a  minute,  accurate,  imd  precise  description  of 
those  facts  is  indispensable.  When  Locke  raised  the  question 
of  innate  ideas,  he  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  facts.  Are  there  any  such  ideas — 
ideas  which  the  mind  itself  furnishes,  without  any  cognition  of 
the  reality  which  they  represent  to  the  mind  ?    If  so,  what  is 
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their  import?  What  do  they  contain?  and  what  imply? 
And,  especially,  what  ground  do  they  afford  for  the  belief  in 
the  reality  of  that  of  which  they  are  ideas,  and  which  they 
represent  to  the  mind?  It  has  been  nsoally  held  by  those  who 
believe  in  innate  idead  at  all,  that  the  idea  of  Oon  is  thus 
innate ;  and,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  whateyer  is  known  at  all,  and 
is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  must  be  of  this  kind.  Hence 
the  pertinency  and  importance  of  the  question,  "  What  ground 
do  liiey  afford  for  belief  in  the  reality  of  their  object  ?  " 

Mr.  Locke  took  the  ground  not  only  that  there  are  no  such 
ideas,  but  also  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation 
and  from  reflection ;  which,  in  Mr.  Locke's  inventory,  means 
(1)  consciousness  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  mind,  as  percep- 
tion, memory,  &o.,  imd  (2)  the  voluntary  process  of  combining 
simple  ideas  into  complex  or  general  ideas.  And  we  have 
seen  the  result  of  such  a  starting  point  Eant,  as  we  have 
seen,  coincided  with  Mr.  Locke  in  denying  that  there  are 
innate  ideas,  but  held  to  a  certain  constitution  of  the  mind  as 
furnishing  forms,  or,  as  he  called  them,  9ckemata  of  tiiought. 
And  the  result,  as  we  have  also  seen,  was  that  there  is  no  other 
ground  for  belief  in  any  thing  than  the  mere  subjective  neces- 
sity for  believing  it ;  in  short,  that  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
depends  rather  upon  the  nature  of  the  admiUing  mind,  than 
upon  that  of  the  admitted  truth. 

Mr.  Cousin  has  given  us  another  solution.  He  teaches  in 
his  Review  of  Locke's  Essay,  that  the  primary  form  of  knowl- 
edge is  not  ideas,  or  simple  cognitions,  but  spontaneous  judg- 
ments, of  which  the  subject  is  a  cognized  reality,  and  they  pred- 
icate an  adjudged  reality,  if  we  may  so  use  tiie  term.  Thus  he 
says  that  the  primary  element  of  our  knowledge  of  body  is  the 
spontaneous  judgment  that  the  "  body  is  in  space,"  or  rather 
in  the  concrete,  "  this  body  is  in  space."  Li  which  case  we  see 
the  body,  and  acyudge  it  to  be  in  space  ;  or  rather  cognize  it 
by,  and  in  the  very  process  of,  judging  it  to  be  in  space  ;  so 
that  even  the  idea  of  the  body  is  not  antecedent  to  the  judg- 
ment, but  is  rather  obtained  as  a  result  by  aualysis  from  the 
judgment.  And  so  likewise  the  ideas  of  space,  of  time,  of  sub- 
stance, of  the  mind,  and  of  Gon,  are  all  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  those  primary  intuitive  judgments,  in  which  they 
first  appear  as  predicates. 
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If  this  be  so,  what  yalidity  is  there  in  theee  jadgmaits  ? 
Cousin  claims  that  they  are  iniEallible.  But  how  does  he  estab- 
lish that  claim  ?  By  showing  that  they  are  spontaneous,  and 
secondly,  that  the  reason  which  affirms  them,  though  in  us,  is 
not  ours,  but  is  impersonal,  is  doD.  Now,  without  following 
him  through  his  reasoning  on  the  subject,  it  is  evident  on  the 
bare  statement  that  his  argument,  whateyer  else  it  may  be  or 
do,  involyes  a  fditio  principii.  He  is  undertaking  to  show  that 
the  judgment  must  be  true  because  it  is  the  yoice  of  God,  when 
the  only  proof  that  we  haye  (on  his  theory)  that  there  is  a  Gk)D, 
is  the  very  judgment  whose  legitimacy  and  validity  is  under 
consideration. 

We  cite  these  examples,  not  {or  the  purpose  of  discHissing 
them,  but  to  illustrate  our  point :  that  without  a  minute,  predse? 
and  accurate  description  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  no  pro- 
gress can  be  made  in  a  constructive  philosoj^  which  shall 
satisfy  tiie  wants  of  thoughtful  men,  or  the  purposes  of  science 
and  theology ;  that  such  a  description  is  as  necessary  for  Philos- 
ophy^  as  it  is  for  Astronomy  to  know  what  is  the  nature  of  tiie 
curves  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move  in  their  orbits* 

Then,  we  have  said  that  in  the  second  place  there  must  be  a 
perfection  in  the  methods  of  evolving  the  elements  implied  in 
the  facts  of  conscioumess  and  constructing  them ;  or,  in  other 
word^,  in  logic.  And  the  reader  will  readily  see  that  by  Ic^ 
we  mean  something  more  than  the  mere  scholastie  distinctions 
and  technicalities  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  our  osdi- 
nary  text  books  on  the  subject.  We  mean  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  i^roperties  and  relations  of  ideas  and  conceptions, 
as  mathematics  does  of  the  pr(^>erties  and  rdations  of  num- 
bers and  of  figures.  We  mean  a  logic  such  as  Cousin  has 
described  it,  and  such  as  Dr.  Wilson  has  tried  to  miJ^e  it 
truly— "the  mathematics  of  thought"  We  do  not  need,  per- 
haps, anything  new  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  dednctkm 
and  the  syllogism.  But  there  are  oth^  modes  of  inference 
leading  to  results  as  absolute  as  any  that  the  syllogism  caa 
give,  and  which  are  p^hi^  anterior  even  to  the  syllogisa 
itself  on  which  j^osophy  must  depend. 

As  an  illustration,  ta^e  one  of  whidt  our  logics  have  taken 
but  little  notice,  which,  however,  we  take  the  liberty  to  say,  is 
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extensively  used  in  a  work  which  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  in 
the  hands  of  the  public.  We  may  call  it  the  principle  of  cogni-, 
tion  by  ontological  coordinates.  As  familiar  illustrations  of 
liiis  very  abstruse  principle,  take  the  following :  It  is  very  com- 
mon to  speak  of  the  blind  man  as  having  no  conception  of 
light  or  of  colour,  or  the  different  colours,  because  he  has  never 
seen  them.  But  it  has  not  been  so  often  noticed  that  he  has  no 
more  idea  or  conception  of  darkness,  though  he  has  been  in  it 
all  his  life,  and  (if  we  may  bo  pardoned  the  solecism)  has  never 
seen  any  thing  else.  Let  him  see  light,  or  rather  a  coloured 
object  in  the  light,  and  he  will  at  one  and  the  same  instant 
acquire  the  two  coordinate  ideas  of  darkness  and  of  light 
The  same  is  true  of  the  deaf  man ;  he  has  no  more  idea  of 
silence  than  of  sound.  Or,  again,  take  the  child  that  has  not 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  you  cannot  by  any  possibility 
make  him  understand  that  when  he  merely  scribbles  on  paper 
he  is  not  writing,  or  when  he  holds  up  a  book  before  his  face 
and  talks  he  is  not  reading.  But  teach  him  to  read  and  write 
— ^that  is,  give  him  the  conception  of  what  it  is  to  read  and  to 
write— and  then  he  will  have  the  conception  of  scribbling. 

Now,  it  is  very  generally  held  that  without  the  idea  of  cause, 
we  could  never  cognize  anything  as  effect ;  that  the  cognition 
of  any  object  as  finite,  implies  the  idea  of  the  infinite.  Bat 
whence  come  those  ideas  ?  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  psycho- 
logical question,  and  has  been  answered  in  different  ways. 
But  what  if  it  should  be  shown  that  mere  ideas  furnished  to 
the  mind,  or  by  the  mind,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  reality  for  which  they  stand,  can  never  enable  us  to 
cognize  the  coordinate  reality?  If  one  were  always  in  the 
dark,  as  the  blind  are,  he  could  never  have  the  idea  of  dark- 
ness or  of  light.  If  one  were  always  in  the  light,  he  could  no 
more  have  the  idea  of  darkness,  though  from  seeing  white  and 
blue  he  could  imagine  the  idea  of  red  and  yellow.  If,  now, 
psychology  settles  the  point  that  there  are  indeed  no  innate 
ideas,  as  Mr.  Locke  contended,  but  that  there  is  an  interior  fae- 
nlty  of  insight  by  which  we  directly  cognize  realities  which 
are  not  visible  or  tangible,  and  which  therefore  we  cannot  pic- 
ture to  the  imagination  ;  and  if  it  should  settle  tiie  point  that 
the  formation  of  the  idea  of  any  reality  implies  not  the  idea 
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only,  but  tiie  actual  a^nitian  of  its  ontologickl  coordinate, 
we  shall  have  two  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  a  positive  phi- 
losophy of  the  transcendental  and  supersensual,  firmly  and 
immoyably  liud. 

And  with  one  point  more,  we  may  consider  ourselves  well 
armed  and  equipped  for  the  work.  This  point  we  find  fully 
reco^ized  and  set  forth  in  its  true  light  in  the  logic  already 
referred  to — ^Dr.  Wilson's  Elementary  Treatise  (see  §  422-425. 
784  et  seq.  and  1037).  It  is  this  ;  that  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction extends  and  applies  equally  as  well  to  synthetic 
judgments  a  priorij  as  to  those  which  are  analytic  a  priori. 
This  point  Kant  did  not,  that  we  recollect,  expressly  deny. 
But  he  failed  to  see  it,  and  wrote  as  though  it  were  not  true. 
And  so  £eu:  as  our  present  recollection  serves  us,  Dr.  Wilson  is 
the  first  writer  on  logic  to  give  to  the  principle  its  true  place 
and  proper  extent  of  application.  The  principle  is  simply 
this  :  That  if  of  any  judgment  in  necessary  matters,  and  which 
therefore  affirms  an  absolute  truth,  we  affirm  the  contrary,  it 
becomes  an  absurdity  ;  or,  resolve  the  judgment  into  a  single 
t^rm,  and  it  becomes  a  corUradictio  in  adjectis.  Thus  "  this  tri- 
angle has  three  sides."  Affirm  the  contrary,  and  we  have  "  this 
triangle  has  not  three  sides,"  which  is  absurd,  since  if  it  has  not 
three  sides,  it  is  not  a  triangle.  Or  resolved  into  a  angle 
term,  the  proposition  becomes  a  ttco-sided  or  a  one-sided  triangle, 
which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  the  principle  holds 
equaUy  well  if  we  apply  it  to  a  synthetic  judgment ;  one, 
namely,  that  affirms  of  the  snbject  what  we  did  not  know 
before.  Suppose  a  boy  learning  geometry.  He  knows  as  soon 
as  he  knows  what  a  triangle  is,  that  it  has  three  sides.  But  he 
does  not  know  quite  so  soon  that  die  sum  of  its  angles  is  equal 
to  two  right  angles.  Hence  this  proposition  becomes  to  himf 
at  least,  ^rnthetic.  And  yet  the  equality  of  its  angles,  taken 
together,  to  two  right  angles,  is  as  essential  as  that  it  should 
have  three  sides,  and  is  as  completely  tested  and  substantiated 
by  the  principle  of  contradiction  as  the  other. 

Ify  now,  this  principle  is  applicable  to  the  facts  of  c(nisciou8* 
ness.  ihe  fundamental  difficulty  of  a  positive  philosophy  is  oy&> 
come.  For  example,  take  the  fact  of  "  percepiionJ'  Does  it  not 
as  certainly  imply  (1)  the  perceived  object,  and  (2)  the  p^ceiv- 
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ing  Babject,  as  th^  triangle  does  the  equality  of  its  anglee  to 
two  right  angles?  Let  na  try  the  principle.  Deny  that  there 
is  any  object  perceived,  and  what  then  ?  We  destroy  the  dif- 
ferentia, the  characteristic  of  the  fact  of  consciousness — ^it  is  no 
longer  perception.  It  may  be  imagination  ;  it  may  be  fancy ; 
it  may  be  memory,  bat  perception  it  is  not  Or,  in  the  other 
direction,  if  it  does  not  imply  the  reality  of  the  peroeiving 
mind,  then  it  is  not  phenomenal  at  all,  but  substantial  a  quod 
mbstat  per  se.  We  are  conscious  of  it,  however,  as  a  transient 
phenomena  of  the  consciousness,  and  not  as  a  permanent  sab- 
stance. 

But  we  have  no  intention  to  reveal  secrets,  or  to  build  up  a 
system.  We  write  to  call  attention  to  &e  fact  that  no  system 
of  philosophy  has  yet  been  produced,  which  at  the  same  time 
satisfies  the  philosophical  want  of  man,  and  leads  to  results 
that  are  not  absurd  and  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  morals 
and  rdigion.  We  know  that  our  article  will  prove  dry  and 
uninteresting,  quite  possibly  unintelligible  to  a  large  part  of 
our  readers ;  and  we  hereby  promise  them  that  we  will  not 
often,  perhaps  not  again  at  all,  try  their  patience  in  this  way. 
But  then  we  must  have  ihe  benefit  of  the  apology,  that  thare 
are  minds — and,  as  we  trust,  among  our  readers — ^to  whom  such 
thoughts  are  the  proper  pabulum,  to  whom  they  are  interesting, 
and  not  only  so,  but  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  our  article,  these  are  prob- 
lems that  occur  to  some  minds,  and  whidi  for  them  must  be 
solved.  As  will  be  readily  seen,  they  lie  deeper  than  any  pos- 
itive teaching  can  reach.  The  questions  of  pMlosofdiy  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  some  of  which  we  have  named, 
are  to  the  positive  dogmas  of  theology  much  the  same  as  the 
common  law  is  to  the  statute  enactments ;  not,  indeed,  a  source 
of  jurisdiction  and  authority,  but  an  instrument  of  interpreta- 
tion and  application,  without  which  the  ordinary  processes  of 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  in  our  courts  could  not  proceed 
for  a  single  hour.  And  it  would  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  go  through  the  history  of  the  Olmrch,  and  show 
how  one  and  another  of  its  doctrines  has  been,  in  its  practieal 
exhibition  and  af^lieation,  while  remaining  the  same  in  its 
d(^;matic  form,  one  thing  or  another,  jxmt  according  as  the  phi- 
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losophy  which  was  appHed  to  its  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment has  varied  in  its  form  and  teaching.  The  Beal  Presence  in 
the  Encharist,  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  Election,  Regen- 
eration, the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Church  and  Bitiial, 
these  are  some  of  the  subjects  on  -vHiich  the  views  of  philo- 
sophic minds  will  be  inflaenced  and  determined  bj  the  phi- 
losophical notions  which  they  apply  to  their  interpretation. 
And  it  is  a  significant  and  impressive  fact,  &at  of  all  -Qie  phi- 
losophical minds  which,  within  the  last  three  centories,  have 
risen  to  tti^  place  of  fovnders  of  schools,  and  given  shape  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  generation  of  followers,  not  one  has  been  a  good 
chnrchman,  or  at  all  sonnd  in  the  fistith.  Locke  was  a  Socin- 
ian,  Kant,  Fichte,  Jaoobi,  Schelling,  H^el,  Ck)n8in,  all,  and 
many  more  that  we  might  name,  present  instances  in  which 
men  have  been  led  off  by  their  philosophy,  and  have  led  with 
them  hundreds  of  disciples,  into  irreligion,  or  a  form  of  relig- 
ions fiuth  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  bringing  one 
within  tiie  covenanted  conditions  of  salvation.  Is  this  to  be 
always  so  ?  Is  it  an  inevitable  necessity  ?  Or  may  we  hope 
to  see  a  philosophy  which,  keeping  itself  modestly  within  its 
proper  sphere,  shall  satisfy  the  deepest  wants  of  the  reflective 
mind,  while  it  also  comcides,  so  far  as  it  can  go,  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Cross,  and  when  it  has  reached  the  boundaries  of 
its  proper  sphere,  quietly,  modestly,  and  rev^ently  hand  its 
pnpils  over  to  the  Church  for  those  higher  teachings  which 
the  soul  needs,  but  which  the  utmost  resources  of  philosophy 
can  never  supply  ? 
Thfe  question — ^who  diall  answer  ? 


The  Second  Adam  and  the  Jfew  Birth  ;  or.  The  Doctrine  of 
Baptism  as  contained  in  Hohf  Scripture.  Jfew  York :  Dan- 
id  Dana,  Jr.,  1857. 

Many  books,  perhaps  most,  have  something  remarkable  in 
them  :  this  is  remarkable  for  saying  great  things  in  few  words, 
and  lor  concentrating  a  large  fund  of  Hionght  into  a  small 
qiaoe.  It  is  merely  a  12mo.  of  109  pages :  to  buy  it,  takes 
Imt  little  money ;  to  read  it,  but  little  time ;  yet  in  reepeet  of 
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matter  it  is  one  of  the  most  Yoluminoas  and  far-reaching  books 
we  have  fallen  in  with  this  many  a  day. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  to  set  forth,  in  as  plain  terms  as 
possible,  the  doctrine  of  the  Initial  Sacrament,  and  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  it  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles ;  to  examine 
the  more  prominent  places  of  Scripture,  which  teach  us  aoy 
thing  respecting  it,  and  to  rindicate  their  plain  meaning  from 
false  interpretations  ;  to  consider,  with  reference  to  its  bear- 
ings on  Sacramental  grace,  the  analogy  of  tho  two  Adams,  as 
implying  the  transmission  of  the  nature  of  each  respectively  : 
and  to  sift  the  terms  which  the  inspired  writers  use  in  address- 
ing the  Church,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  in  what  state, 
whether  of  grace  or  otherwise,  the  persons  spoken  to  ore  pre 
sumed  to  be. 

The  author  appears  to  be  ruUy  ripe  in  his  theme :  he  writes 
as  one  who  has  subdued  his  mind  to  the  very  form  and  quality 
of  his  matter  ;  who  has  walked  round  his  subject  again  and 
again,  weighed  it  repeatedly  in  all  its  proofs  and  bearings,  and 
worked  his  thoughts  clear  of  everything  like  speculative  or 
logical  bewitchment  or  fascination  respecting  it.  All  this  is 
evident  enough,  we  think,  in  the  serene  calmness  and  candour 
with  which  he  handles  the  question,  as  if  he  were  thoroughly 
at  home  in  all  its  branches  ;  and  in  his  singular  freedom  from 
partial  and  onesided  views,  and  from  all  narrow  and  extreme 
opinions.  It  is  indeed  manifest  that  the  results  of  many  years 
of  careful  study  and  meditation  have  been  boiled  down  into 
these  few  pages.  The  writer's  vision  takes  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  Scripture  teaching  on  the  subject,  and  his  analysis  of 
all  the  main  texts  bearing  upon  it  directly  or  remotely,  is 
indeed  masterly  both  in  its  severity  of  process  and  in  its 
sobriety  of  conclusion.  We  cannot  discover,  we  can  scarce 
imagine,  any  reason  why  candid  and  sober  men  of  all  parties 
in  the  Church  should  not  cordially  welcome  this  little  work  as 
a  standard  exposition  of  the  doctrine  which  it  discusses. 

The  author  does  indeed  hold  what  is  called  the  Sacramental 

Principle,  as  a  part  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  but  he  holds  it  as 

.  a  sturdy  and  uncompromising  Protestant :  by  which  we  mean 

tJiat  he  nowhere  regards  it  as  the  basis  or  germ  of  a  system, 

and  therefore  never  pushes  it  so  as  to  interfere  at  all  wiUi  any- 
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tbing  else ;  he  restrains  and  tempers  it  into  perfect  coherence 
and  congruity  with  all  the  other  parts,  so  that  there  is  no 
drawing  away  from  the  symmetry  and  proportion  of  the  Faith. 
And,  instead  of  assuming  the  objections,  which  good  men  have 
nrged  against  that  principle,  to  be  wholly  groundless,  and  so 
undertaking  to  outface  them  by  verbal  or  logical  stress,  he 
rather  takes  for  granted  that  those  objections  have  been  pro- 
voked by  some  excess  or  distortion  in  tiie  matter,  and  therefore 
endeavours  so  to  order  and  adjust  his  statement  as  to  obviate 
them  ;  as  though  he  cared  much  more  to  learn  from  the  oppo- 
nents than  to  impeach  their  conduct.  Accordingly,  the  doc- 
trine of  Sacramental  grace,  as  here  delivered,  leaves  nothing, 
so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  that  the  staunchest  preachers  of  con- 
version, or  of  justification  by  faith,  should  need  to  oppose ;  un- 
less they  insist  on  doing  what  this  writer  studiously  refrains 
from,  namely,  making  one  part  of  the  Gospel  the  basis  or  germ 
of  a  system,  and  forcing  out  its  logical  consequences  so  as  to 
extinguish  or  paralyze  the  other  parts. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  put  the  author's  argutnent,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  into  other  words,  or  into  a  smaller  space,  than 
he  has  given  it  in  ;  and  if,  in  what  we  attempt  of  this  sort, 
there  should  be  any  matter  that  stands  in  controversy  between 
the  fair  and  moderate  men  of  different  sides  in  the  Church,  we 
beg  that  the  blame  may  be  laid  at  our  door,  not  the  author's. 

Christianity  is  partly  natural,  and  partly  supernatural :  its 
sphere  of  operation  includes  the  wholer  moral  and  rational  fur- 
niture of  the  soul,  but  it  strikes  out  beyond  this  into  the  secrets 
of  spiritual  life  and  being.  The  natural  part  is  in  its  grounds 
and  reasons  intelligible,  and  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  human 
thought ;  it  works  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  therefore  its  workings  may  be  reduced  within  the  terms 
of  logical  statement ;  it  may  be  used  as  the  material  of  scien- 
tific analysis  and  reproduction  ;  the  powers  of  deduction,  infer- 
ence, and  all  the  methods  of  dialectical  argument  may  make 
themselves  at  home  in  it.  The  supernatural  partis  mysterious 
and  inscrutable  to  us ;  its  processes  transcend  our  powers  ;  it 
operates  in  ways  past  our  finding  out ;  its  means  and  ends  are 
linked  together,  not  by  any  inherent  or  natural  efficacy,  but  by 
positive  Divine  appointment ;  so  tiiat  its  laws  and  methods  of 
working  cannot  be  grasped  by  our  feculties  of  thought. 
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Now,  of  this  Biipernataral  part,  i^  two  sacraments  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Sui^>er  are  the  proper  organs  and  embodi* 
ments.  Through  them  the  spiritoal  efficades  of  Christianity 
have  an  anchorage,  as  it  were,  in  onr  moral,  rational,  and 
physical  being.  MoreoYor,  they  symbolize  and  rqureeent  tiie 
objectiyenees  of  onr  salvation  ;  they  ^enshrine  the  vital  and 
yivific  edergy  of  the  Gkwpel  as  an  external  source  of  life  to 
ns,  and  serve  as  standing  proofs  and  reminders  that  Ghsibv 
came,  not  mwely  to  ^rork  a  development  of  onr  nature,  bat  to 
clothe  it  with  a  supernatural  endowment ;  thereby  knitting  tiie 
human  and  perishable  up  into  a  participation  of  the  imperish- 
able and  Divine.  As  such,  they  are  nowise  amenable  to  the 
ordinary  rules  and  methods  of  argument ;  in  reference  to  the 
common  modes  and  forms  of  thought,  they  are  strictly  excep- 
tional ;  scientific  analysis  and  reproduction,  and  all  the  {h^ 
cesses  of  inference  and  deduction  have  no  business  to  meddle 
with  them  :  to  draw  out  any  chain  of  logical  consequenees 
from  them,  is  a  perversion  and  abuse,  as  much  so  as  it  would 
be  to  turn  the  metaphors  of  poetry  into  logical  promises :  in 
short,  they  stand  entirely  by  themselves,  as  something  alt« 
gether  peculiar  and  unique,  to  be  taken,  held,  and  used  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  given,  neither  m^*ging  any  other  principleB 
in  them,  nor  drawing  any  ulterior  conclusions  from  them. 

Onr  author  regards  infant-baptism  as  implying  tiie  doctrine 
of  SacramentiJ  grace,  since,  in  such  an  i^lication,  the  Sacra- 
ment can  have  no  intelli^ble  purpose  or  meaning  on  any  other 
ground.  And  it  has  long  been  our  settied  ccmviction,  that  of 
those  who  reject  that  doctrine  the  Baptists  alone  have  rightly 
appreciated  the  issue,  or  kept  up  any  sort  of  intelligenoe 
between  their  principle  and  their  practice.  They  have  seeo 
that,  unless  baptism  be  an  operative  means  of  grace,  the  bap- 
tizing of  unconscious  Infants  must  be  an  arbitrary,  and  not  a 
rational,  procedure.  And  the  growing  disuse  of  infant-bap- 
tism in  fact,  by  divers  religious  bodies  who  profess  to  relain  it 
in  form,  as  appears  by  a  recent  showing  of  stotistics,  yidda 
stubborn  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  Their  principle  is  bat 
drawing  their  practice  after  it :  what  they  began  by  r^farding^ 
as  merely  an  inoperative  form,  they  naturally  end  by  disre- 
garding altogether:   because  they  bdd  to  the  baptism  of 
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infants  arbitrarily,  not  rationally,  therefore  they  have  gradu- 
ally let  it  fall  into  disuse.  And  we  have  a  right  to  judge 
their  teee  of  doctrine  by  its  fruit  of  practical  consequences. 
For  ih&re  must  be  some  inuate  fitness  and  proportion  between 
the  soul  and  the  body,  else  the  two  cannot  permanently 
cohere :  either  the  SQul  will  fly  away  for  want  of  a  suitable 
lodging,  or  else  the  body  will  fall  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  suita* 
ble  tenant.  So  that  the  growing  disuse  of  infant-baptism 
proceeds  from  the  instinctive  struggling  of  the  system  to  be 
true  to  itself. 

But  then  the  Baptists,  to  be  consistent,  must  either  hold  that 
infants  are  not  partakers  of  original  sin,  and  therefore  are 
saved  without  r^eneration  ;  or  else  that  they  are  incapable  of 
being  made  partakers  of  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved 
at  all.  For  if  tiiey  need  to  be,  and  are  capable  of  being, 
members  of  Chbist,  who  knows  but  that  they  may  be  made 
such  in  and  by  baptism  ?  If  they  are  not  by  nature  branches 
of  the  He  av^y  Vine,  then  they  require  to  be  grafted  in  ;  and 
if  baptism  be  not  the  act  or  process  of  engrafting  them  into 
that  Vine,  what  is?  Perhaps,  then,  baptism  conveys  to 
infiuits  all  the  r^eneration  ihej  need  or  are  capable  of.  And 
if  we  must  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Chbist," 
because  they  have  need  of  Him,  and  because  that  "  of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  what  good  reason  can  be  alleged  for 
debarring  them  from  that  Sacrament  which  is  the  appointed 
door  ?  We  confess  that  we  nev^  could  imagine  why  infante 
should  be  denied  baptism  except  on  one  of  two  grounds ;  namely, 
either  because  they  are  by  nature  in  Christ,  and  therefore  do 
not  need  it,  or  else  are  incapable  of  coming  to  Him,  and  there- 
fore sure  to  be  lost  Nor  can  we  well  understand  why  men 
should  crave  admission  to  a  kingdom  from  which  lafiBmts  are 
exdnded. 

Our  author's  reasoning  on  this  point  strikes  us  as  eminently 
forcible  and  apt  We  have  hardly  room  to  present  his  argu- 
ment in  full,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  drawing  together 
its  main  lines  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  we  can. 

Bogeneration  is  the  correlative  and  of^osite  of  original  sin. 
As  origlnid  sin  is  inherited  without  the  personal  act  of  those 
who  are  ho^sh  of  the  flesh,  so  regeneration  is  bestowed  without 
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persdhal  merit  in  those  who  are  born  of  the  Spibit  ;  and  as  jn 
the  inheritance  of  original  sin  we  are  passive  and  uncon- 
scious, so  in  rengeneration  we  as  passively  and  nnconscious- 
ly  receive  a  new  nature.  Otherwise,  Chrkt  would  not  be 
AN  Adam  ;  and  the  analogy,  which  Scripture  makes  so  much 
of,  between  the  two  Adams,  would  not  hold  ;  for  the  first 
Adam  transmits  his  nature  to  all  unconscious  infants  who  are 
born  from  him.  Our  Lord  rebuked  His  Apostles  for  supposing 
that  unconsciousness  in  infants  was  any  bar  to  the  reception 
of  blessings  from  Him  :  He  says  in  reference  to  them,  "  of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God."  This  Kingdom  is  not  a  mere  system 
of  doctrine :  it  is  a  heavenly,  spiritual  state  of  things,  intro- 
duced by  the  Second  Adam,  to  counteract  the  carnal,  sinful  state 
introduced  by  the  first.  This  carnal  state  has  its  roots  in  that 
mysterious  transmission  of  sin  from  father  to  son,  so  that  "  we 
are  all  by  nature  children  of  wrath." 

Here,  then,  is  a  kingdom  of  sin  and  death,  into  which  every 
man  is  introduced  by  his  natural  birth.  The  world  into  which 
he  is  brought  is  a  state  of  trial ;  and  he  has  a  seed  of  evil 
within  him  which  makes  the  trial  unequal ;  for  it  is  a  strong 
innate  propensity  to  sin  in  the  heart's  care  of  tho  unconscious 
infant,  as  the  latfent  seeds  of  hereditary  disease  may  be  in  his 
body.  Unless  counteracted  by  grace,  this  latent  evil  will  grow 
with  his  growth.  Whatever  his  position  in  the  world,  he  will 
continually  meet  with  those  lusts  of  the  flesh,  those  lusts  of  the 
eye,  and  that  pride  of  life,  which  tend  to  make  him  worse  and 
worse,  till  he  passes  off,  having  spent  his  probation  in  strength- 
ening the  evil  principle  which  he  brought  into  it. 

Now,  Chbist,  the  Second  Adam,  is  to  us  for  life,  righteous- 
ness, and  salvation,  what  the  first  was  for  sin,  death,  and  con- 
demnation. The  new  state  of  things  introduced  by  Him,  to 
coi^nteract  the  power  of  evil,  is  called  "  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;" 
and  the  Head  thereof  asserted  the  right  of  infants  to  a  part  in 
it  when  He  said,  "  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God."  He  thus 
pronounced  them  to  be  fit  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  which  He 
came  to  establish.  But  He  had  before  decreed  that  to  this 
Kingdom  there  should  be  ordinarily  but  one  door  :  "  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God."    If  infants  be  not  in  baptism  made 
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members  of  Chriot,  and  partakers  of  His  nature,  then  the 
kingdom  of  the  Second  Adam  is  not  an  offset  to  that  of  the 
first  in  the  principle  of  transmission,  nor  could  it  be  said  that 
under  Christ,  "where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more 
abound."  So  that  the  new  state  of  things  falls  far  short  of 
the  old,  since  it  has  nothing  answering  to  the  unconscious 
transmission  of  a  fallen  nature ;  and  there  is  for  infants  no 
such  birth  of  the  Second  Adam  as  can  replace  what  was  lost  in 
the  first.  But  this  cannot  be ;  for  the  old  kingdom  of  sin  and 
death  had  its  source  in  a  mere  man,  who  in  this  respect  was  no 
better  than  the  sinful  beings  derived  from  him )  whereas  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Life  has  for  its  Head  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh. 

Now,  regeneration  is  the  implanted  germ  of  a  new  nature, 
which,  however  small  at  first,  is  intended  to  grow  and 
strengthen  till  it  subdues  the  whole  inner  man.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  an  isolated  thing,  nor  to  be  viewed  merely  by  itself  ; 
it  is  the  beginning,  and  only  the  beginning  of  a  supernatural 
life.  This  life  is  derived  from  Christ  as  thrf  Second  Adam, 
the  Head  and  Spring  of  a  new  family,  which  is  the  Church. 
In  every  member  of  Christ,  then,  there  is,  or  Ao^  Jccn,  two 
natures  ;  one,  the  old  and  carnal,  the  other,  the  new  and 
spiritual.  At  our  entrance  into  God's  kingdom  we  receive  the 
seeds  of  this  new  nature.  We  are  then  grafted  into  Christ, 
and  placed  in  a  state  of  things  adapted  for  the  springing  up, 
growth,  and  nourishment  of  the  heavenly  seed.  But  then,  as  in 
the  natural,  so  in  the  spiritual,  the  seed  may  not  even  germi- 
nate ;  or  it  may  geiminate,  and  yet  in  any  given  case  it  may 
be  blasted  and  killed  by  the  breath  of  evil  influences.  And 
though  men  be  made  partakers  of  the  new  nature,  the  old  is 
not  destroyed ;  it  still  remains,  to  regain  the  final  mastery  in 
some,  and  to  try  and  prove  others,  just  as  there  was  in  the 
promised  land  a  remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  to  prove  the 
Israelites ;  and,  as  it  was  through  the  Israelites'  want  of  fsAik 
that  they  remained,  so  it  is  through  the  Christain's  want  of 
faith  that  the  old  nature  remains  in  him,  and  keeps  him  in  con- 
stant peril. 

We  must  endeavour  to  reproduce  one  other  part  of  the 
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author's  argument.  It  proceeds  upon  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  St.  Paul  begins  the  twelfth  chapter  by  noticing' 
the  great  variety  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  Church,  and  after 
speaking  of  some  that  were  not  general,  he  mentions  a  gift  of 
the  Spmrr  common  to  att.  "  By  one  Spibit/'  says  he,  "  we  are 
all  baptized  into  one  body  ; "  and  then,  after  drawing  an  anal- 
ogy between  the  human  body  and  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
he  concludes,  **  now  ye  are  the  body  of  Chbist,  and  members 
in  paiiicular."  And  what  was  his  fear  respecting  his  converts  ? 
It  was  not  lest  any  should  deem  themselves  members  of  CHBisr 
when  they  were  not,  but  lest,  having  been  aU  made  such,  they 
should  fail  to  realize  it  Instead  of  casting  any  the  least 
doubt  on  the  fact  of  their  engrafting,  he  holds  all  responsible 
for  grace,  as  having  been  engrafted. 

Now,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  might  have  used  very  differ- 
ent language  towards  the  nominal  Christians  among  them. 
He  might  have  spoken  thus :  "  By  your  divisions,  and  the 
unreproved  fornication  of  some,  and  the  idolatry  of  others, 
and  by  your  scandalous  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Table,  your 
want  of  charity,  your  vainglorious  display  of  spiritual  gifts, 
and  your  denial  of  the  resurrection,  it  is  plain  that  many  of 
you  are  not  members  of  Christ,  and  never  have  been.  By  one 
Spirit  ye  evidently  have  not  all  been  baptized  into  one  body.'' 
What  a  contrast  do  his  actual  words  present !  He  expresses 
no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  their  having  all  received  grace  :  "  Know 
ye  not,  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ?  ''  "  Ye 
are  the  body  of  Christ,"  &c. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle  addressed  his 
converts  on  any  charitable  hypothesis  or  assumption  of  their 
Lcl:ig  members  of  Christ,  when  in  reality  they  were  not ;  for 
he  argues  that  their  sin  was  vastly  enhanced  by  the  fact  of 
their  being  actually  members  of  Christ.  Surely,  the  charita- 
ble assumption  or  hypothesis  would  have  been,  that  they  were 
really  not  in  that  state  of  grace  which  made  their  conduct  all 
the  more  sinful. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  there  are  in  Christianity 
some  things,  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  which  are  hidden 
from  us.    Our  author,  however,  sets  forth  one  moral  reason  for 
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the  sacramental  part  of  the  Gospel,  which  strikes  so  deep  and 
reaches  so  far,  as  to  deserye  very  special  attention : 

We  are  eiposed  to  temptatioDS,  not  only  from  our  carnal,  but  also  from  our 
intellectaal  and  Bpiritnal  nature. 

We  are  tempted,  for  instance,  to  spiritnal  pride. 

If  salvation  were  simi^  and  entirely  through  an  act  of  our  spirits  appre- 
hending God,  the  Great  Spirit,  and  what  He  mis  done  for  us  in  His  Son,  the 
Tery  intdlectual  and  spiritual  nature  of  our  siUyatioa  might  puff  us  up ;  and 
hj  fcttoing  spiritoal  prid&--that  most  hatful  of  nns  in  God's  sight— infinite- 
ly deteriorate  our  whole  moral  being. 

And  such  an  effect  we  find  but  too  often  produced.  We  find,  in  a  marvel- 
loos  way,  spiritual  pride  of  the  most  offensiye  kind,  blighting  the  Christian 
chuactar  of  thousands  in  whom  there  are  the  clearest  views  of  salvation  by 
grace  through  faith. 

What,  tiien,  can  more  tend  to  humble  and  cast  out  sadi  pide  than  the 
sacramental  truths  of  Scripture — that  our  salvation  is  dependent  not  exclu- 
sively upon  our  superior  nature  laying  hold  (rf  God's  truth,  but  upon  outward 
acts,  so  mean  and  insignificaat  in  themselves  as  washing  with  a  little  water,  and 
the  tasting  of  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  drop  of  wine  7  God,  by  having  cho- 
sen two  tnings,  so  mean  and  weak  in  theinselves,  to  be  the  outward  channels 
of  His  grace,  has,  in  very  deed,  cast  down  imaginations.  He  has,  in  very 
deed,  shown  how  He  can  make  things  that  are  not  to  confound  things  that 
are,  that  neither  flesh  or  spirit  should  glory  in  His  presence. 

And  again ;  we  are  pomitted  to  see  anoth^  deep  moral  reason  for  holding 
flacramental  grace,  whidi  reason  we  may  put  as  follows : 

Nothing  has  ever  done  more  to  destroy  the  true  life  of  Christianity  than 
making  it  a  sort  of  philosophical  system. 

Hie  tendency  of  much  of  modem  spiritualism  Is  to  exhibit  Chrktianity  as 
a  sort  of  science,  having  its  causes  and  effects  moral  and  mental,  of  course, 
but  still  causes  and  efbets — connected  according  to  certain  known  laws.  The 
causes  are,  tibe  edubition  of  certain  influential  motiveB,-^8udi  as  the  love  of 
God  shown  in  the  plan  of  redemption ;  the  (natural)  effects  of  these  are  the 
drawinfi^  of  the  h^rt  and  affections  €k>dward,  the  implantation  of  a  new 
principfe,  Ac. 

Now,  an  this  is  true ;  but,  being  ovthf  part  of  the  truth,  when  held  aUme  it 
18  held  wrongly,  and  therefore  misdiievously.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments at  once  and  forever  makes  Christianity  (humanly  speaking)  unphik)eo|>h- 
ical.  It  intro^M^es  a  disturbiiur  dement,  because  a  supernatural  one ;  for  it 
teaches  us  that  there  are  in  Christianity  two  ordinances  which  produce  a 
religious  eftct,  not  according  to  any  laws  of  cause  and  eflbct  with  which  we 
tat  acquamted.  The  Sacrament  of  Paptism  grafts  a  person  into  Christ,  not 
because  there  is  anything  in  BM>ti8m  itself  calculated  to  do  so,  but  because  of 
the  will  of  God  and  promise  of  Christ  to  be  with  His  Church  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

When  a  man  heartfly  accepts  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  as  we  have  seen  it  to 
be  laid  down  in  Scripture,  he  must  hold  all  Christianity  to  be  supernatural. 
He  believes  that  he  is,  in  some  inscfutable  way,  partaker  of  the  nature  of  One 
who  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  he  believes  also  that  his  fdlow-Chris- 
tiane  are  not  merely  his  fellow-Christians  by  holding  the  same  body  of  truth 
that  he  holds, — as  the  members  of  a  political  party  mav  be  united  by  holding 
the  same  opimonsr-bot  be  believes  that  both  th^  and  he  have  been  grafted 
superaaturally  into  the  Seoond  Adam. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  the  true  issue  of  the 
baptismal  question  is  best  tried  in  the  matter  of  infant-baptism. 
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Is  there  any  school  of  clergy  in  the  Church,  who,  aa  such,  do 
not  hold,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  to  the  baptizing  of 
infants,  as  ordered  and  prescribed  by  the  Church  ?  We  do 
not  believe  there  is ;  and  therefore,  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  there  may  be,  we  can  see  no  good  cause  for  strife 
among  us  in  the  matter.  TVe  have  no  doubt  that  all  sides 
cling  firmly  to  this  great  main  article  of  soundness  ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  all  may  reasonably  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
involved  in  that  fact.  But  if  there  be  any  who  insist  on  taking 
baptism  as  the  one  seminal  principle  of  the  Gospel,  and  devel- 
oping it  into  an  entire  and  exclusive  system  of  theology,  wc 
for  one  hold  their  position  to  be  not  a  whit  sounder  or  better 
than  theirs  who,  abusing  some  other  doctrine  in  a  similar  way, 
repudiate  infant-baptism. 

In  what  further,  then,  we  have  to  say,  we  shall  take  for 
granted  that  all  our  brethren  are  substantially  agreed ;  and 
that  we  are  standing  together  with  them  all  in  defending  the 
Church's  doctrine  of  baptism  against  certain  outside  impeach- 
ments and  misrepresentations. 

The  burden  of  these  charges  made  against  the  Churdi  from 
without  is,  that  we  attribute  to  baptism  an  immediate  and 
entire  change  of  moral  character.  "  A  radical  change  of  the 
soul  in  its  every  faculty,"  "an  entire  change  of  mind,"  "a  rad- 
ical change  of  heart," — these  are  the  things  which  we  are 
made  to  hold  as  being  wrbught  by  baptism.  Now  the  simple 
truth  is,  that  we  attribute  to  baptism  no  moral  change  whatso- 
ever. Our  doctrine  is,  that  baptism  is  by  the  special  order  and 
appointment  of  GoD  the  sacrament  of  regeneration ;  and  that 
regeneration,  considered  simply  in  and  by  itself,  neither  is  nor 
involves  any  moral  change,  but  is  a  process  altogether 
spiritual ;  that  it  is  purely  an  act  of  God,  in  which  the 
subject  of  it  is  altogether  passive  ;  and  that  it  consists 
in  imparting  to  the  receiver  something  which  by  nature  he 
cannot  have, — in  the  infusion  or  implanting  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  principle  or  germ  of  a  supernatural  and  divine 
life.  So  that  regeneration  is  not  a  radical  change,  nor  any 
other  change,  in  any  faculty  which  we  have  by  nature,  but  a, 
superadding  to  our  nature  of  something  greater  and  better 
than  nature.    Moral  changes  we  have  or  can  have  by  the  exeiv 
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cise  of  oar  natural  powers  :  they  are,  at  least  in  part,  our  own 
Tolnntary  work  :  conscious  movements  of  thought  and  will 
enter  into  the  very  idea  of  them  :  in  short,  they  are  something 
-wherein  the  subject  necessarily  cooperates  and  concurs  ;  they 
proceed  in  some  sort  from  himself,  so  that  they  »re  both  in 
him  and  of  him ;  whereas  the  b^innings  of  spiritual  life, 
though  truly  in  him,  are  wholly  of  God. 

Thus  faith  is  a  moral  change,  repentance  is  a  moral  change, 
conversion  of  the  heart  from  evil  to  good  is  a  moral  change ) 
and  all  those  renewings  and  purifyings  of  the  life,  which  make 
up  the  course  of  sanctification,  are  moral  changes  :  but  these 
are  never  finished  in  this  life ;  they  have  to  be  always  going  on, 
and  we  never  can  in  this  state  of  being  get  beyond  the  need  of 
repeating  them.  Regeneration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  and  can 
be  but  once.  Hence,  in  the  Collect  for  Christmas-day,  the 
Church  teaches  us  to  pray  "  that  we  being  regenerate,  and 
made  Thy  children  by  adoption  and  grace,  may  daUy  be  reneioed 
by  Thy  Holt  Spmrr " ;  and  St.  Paul  speaks  of  tiie  "  inward 
man  being  renewed  day  by  day." 

It  should  be  observed,  further,  that  though,  in  the  view  held 
by  Churchmen,  regeneration  in  and  of  itself  confers  no  new 
moral  character,  yet  the  moral  changes  of  faith,  repentance, 
conversion,  in  all  such  as  are  capable  of  them,  must  precede 
and  accompany  it  as  the  necessary  conditions  and  qualifica- 
tions for  receiving  it.  And  as  such  changes  have  to  go  before 
as  the  conditions  of  receiving  this  sacred  and  secret  gift,  so 
they  must  needs  follow  as  the  conditions  of  preserving  it.  In 
a  regenerate  man,  faith  is  necessary  as  a  settled  constant  habit 
of  mind  ;  repentance  is  necessary  as  often  as  he  falls  into 
actual  sin ;  there  is  no  day  in  his  life  that  he  does  not  need  a 
fresh  conversion  of  heart  from  evil  to  good  ;  he  must  have  fre- 
quent renewals  of  that  spiritual  life  which  was  once  given  him 
in  r^enwation,  else  it  will  gradually  wear  out  and  be  lost. 
Moreover,  neither  these  nor  any  other  moral  changes  can  come 
to  any  thing,  or  have  any  saving  eflfect,  unless  they  be  vitally 
rooted  in  the  higher  principle  of  spiritual  life :  it  is  only  in 
the  indwelling  efficacy  of  something  greater  and  better  than 
we  have  by  nature,  that  they  can  cohere  and  consolidate  into 
character,  thus  moulding  and  forming  the  life  to  a  course  of 
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righteousness  and  true  holiness,  and  grow^ing  into  tliat  firm 
contexture  of  Christian  virtues  and  graces  which  we  mean  hj 
sanctification. 

We  said,  above,  that  such  and  such  moral  changes  are  the 
necessary  antecedents  and  accompaniments  of  regeneration  in 
all  those  who  are  capable  of  them.  But  infants  of  course  are 
not,  in  anj  proper  sense  of  the  term,  capable  of  moral  changes, 
for  thej  have  as  yet  no  moral  Itfb :  all  such  changes  necessarily 
involve  some  exercise  of  reason ;  and  it  were  a  manifest  sole- 
cism to  say  that  a  thing  can  have  any  change  before  it  has  had 
a  beginning.  From  which  it  follows  that  in  infants,  as  the 
moral  changes  of  faith,  repentance,  conversion  are  not  possiUe, 
so  they  cannot  be  necessary  as  precedents  or  concomitants  of 
the  regenerating  gift  in  baptism :  their  innocence  and  inca- 
pacity are  the  only  conditions  and  qualifications  needed  for  the 
reception  of  whatsoever  grace  is  offered  in  that  sacrament.  As 
baptism  has  its  force  and  eflScacy  in  virtue  of  God's  institution 
and  promise,  so  the  regenerating  gift,  which  is  its  proper  effect, 
cannot  but  go  along  with  the  worthy  receiving  of  it ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  infants  cannot 
receive  it  otherwise  than  worthily.  But  in  adults,  those  in 
whom  the  powers  of  moral  and  rational  life  have  been  devel- 
oped, the  moral  changes  in  question  going  before  and  along 
with  the  reception  of  baptism,  are  just  what  we  mean  by  the 
worthy  receiving  of  it :  and  we  religiously  hold,  and  constantly 
affirm,  that  to  those  who  receive  it  unworthily,  it  is  a  sacrament 
of  death  and  not  of  life.  For  though  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spmrr,  as  the  seminal  power  of  a  supernatural  and  divine  life, 
be  offered  to  them  in  the  sacrament,  yet  their  unbelief  and 
impenitence  render  them  essentially  unreceptive  of  it ;  and  the 
offer  thus  made  cannot  but  be  hurtfUl  to  them  until  by  faith 
and  repentance  that  unreceptiveness  shall  have  been  removed. 

What  we  are  here  contending  ibr  is  taught  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  distinctness  by  all  the  writers  who  carry  any  real 
weight  with  us.  They  do  indeed  attribute  regeneration  to  bap- 
tism when  worthily  received,  but  then  they  distinctly  exclude 
from  the  substance  and  process  of  regeneration,  considered 
simply  in  and  by  itself,  all  moral  changes  whatsoever.  They 
still  affirm  that  faith,  repentance,  conversion,  renewal  of  heart 
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and  amendment  of  life,  in  all  of  which  the  subject  must  bj  yoI- 
nntarj  thooght  and  effort  bear  a  part,  are  indispensable  as  con- 
ditions and  qualifications  for  receiving  or  for  preserving  the 
regenerating  gift ;  but  that  thej  are  not  it,  nor  ports  of  it ; 
and  that  they  can  have  no  saving  virtue  without  it,  nor  it  with- 
out tiiem,  where  the  faculty  or  capacity  for  them  has  been 
developed.  They  stQl  affirm  their  doctrine  to  be,  that  in 
regeneration  the  subject  has  communicated  to  him  and  planted  * 
within  him  the  gift  of  the  Holy  SptRTr,  as  the  seminal  princi- 
ple and  prolific  germ  of  a  heavenly  and  divine  growtii ;  that 
this  celestial  seed,  if  properly  cherished  and  cared  for,  will 
evolve  and  develope  itself  more  and  more  into  life,  drawing 
and  assimilating  the  soil  of  our  natural  being  into  its  glorious 
likeness,  and  thus  result  in  a  creating  of  our  whole  nature 
anew,  and  an  informing  of  all  its  lineaments  and  features  with 
the  beauly  of  holiness ;  that  there  must  be  a*  continual  growing 
in  grace,  else  tiiere  vrill  be  a  losing  of  the  grace  whereby  we 
are  to  grow  ;  that  to  keep  this  ^iritual  growth  from  languish- 
ing and  falling  away,  confinuid  replenishings  of  sanctifying 
Tirtne  are  required  ;  and  that,  for  the  securing  of  these,  all  our 
rational  and  moral  faculties  must  be  kept  in  strenuous  and  vigi- 
lant exercise. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  tiiis  be  so,  still  our  outside 
assailants,  though  differing  widely  in  other  respects,  all  agree 
in  the  charge,  that  we  ascribe  to  baptism  an  entire  chimge  of 
heart,  of  mind,  and  will  in  the  receiver :  they  insist  upon  it 
that  we  regard  and  explain  this  sacrament  as  imparting  to  the 
subject  a  new  moral  character.  Now  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  chaise  gives  no  sort  of  clue  to  what  we  do  hold  and  teach 
in  this  particular,  yet  it  furnishes  an  unmistakeable  due  to 
what  is  hdd  and  taught  by  our  assailants.  Our  doctrine,  as 
already  shown,  is,  that  baptism  is,  by  the  institution  of  Qon, 
and  in  virtue  of  His  promise,  tiie  sacrament  of  r^^eration ; 
and  that  as  such,  when  worthily  received,  it  imparts,  not  any 
change  in  what  is  ours  by  nature,  but  a  new  spiritual  principle, 
such  as  by  nature  we  have  not  and  cannot  have.  They  will 
have  it,  that  we  attribute  to  baptism  an  entirely  diff^ent  effect ; 
namely,  the  working  of  a  moral  change,  the  impressing  of  a 
•  new  moral  character.    The  inference  is  most  dear  and  unques- 
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tionable  concerniog  themselves :  that  which  thej  charge  us 
with  ascribing  to  baptism,  the  same  is  what  they  mean  by  the 
new  birtii.  The  charge,  if  honestly  and  sincerely  made,  proves 
beyond  all  question,  that  by  regeneration  they  understand  and 
intend  nothing  more  or  other  than  a  moral  change.  If  we  be 
not  very  much  mistaken,  they  will  find  it  somewhat  hard,  either 
to  throw  up  this  concliteion,  or  to  digest  it. 

On  this  ground,  our  assailants  are  perfectly  consistent  in 
maintaining,  as  many  of  them  do  maintain  in  substance,  if  not 
in  form,  that  Christianity  is  but  a  special  preparation  and  pro- 
vision of  moral  influences ;  and  that  its  office  and  design  are 
none  other  than  to  effect  the  moral  reformation  of  men.  The 
principle  which  underlies  most  of  their  thinking  and  doing  is, 
that  what  man  wants  is  .not  a  new  power  of  life  and  action, 
but  only  a  new  motion  and  direction  given  to  such  powers  of 
life  and  action  as  hef  already  has.  This  principle  it  is,  no  doubt, 
which,  most  operative  where  least  perceived  or  suspected,  so 
ofJ»n  has  the  effect  of  virtually  putting  Christianity  on  a  level 
with  other  systems,  such  as  that  of  the  temperance  movement, 
professing  to  have  in  view  the  same  laudable  purpose  of  reform- 
ing the  morals  and  manners  of  men.  Hence,  also,  perhaps,  the 
strong  tendenci/j  so  rife  among  divers  and  sundry  moral-suasion- 
ist  Christians,  to  be  ever  mistaking  and  substituting  certain 
new  motions  of  the  old  life  of  nature  for  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  spiritual  life.  They  will  allow  of  no  powers  and  processes 
in  Christianity,  but  such  as  the  subject  of  them  may,  or  rather 
must,  be  conscious  of ;  and  moral  and  mental  changes  are  tho 
only  internal  workings  of  which,  as  proceeding  from  our  own 
voluntary  activity,  we  can  be  conscious :  it  being  the  nature  of 
all  spiritual  powers  and  processes,  that  their  passage  and  work- 
ing must  needs  be  in  those  secret  depths  and  retirements  of  the 
soul  where  our  own.consciousness  cannot  reach  and  grasp  them, 
nor  we  have  any  other  assurance  of  their  being  within  us,  than 
what  proceeds  from  faith  in  the  promises  of  (xOD. 

In  all  which,  no  Unitarian  who  has  any  tolerable  understand- 
ing of  himself  could  ask  more  of  our  assailants,  than  is  thus 
proved  to  be  true  of  them,  by  the  very  nature  and  circumstan- 
ces of  their  charges  against  us.  For  they  here  jump  in  entire 
consent  with  the  most  fundamental  and  most  operative  princi- . 
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pie  of  Unitarianism ;  whieh  principle-  stands  not  so  much  in 
rejecting  the  TBiNrnr,  as  in  denying  the  necessity  of  a  vital 
union  of  our  nature  with  the  Divine,  throngh  the  gift  and  power 
of  tiie  Holt  Spirit  snpematnrally  commonicated  to  ns  and 
dwelling  in  us.  In  other  words,  the  entire  doctrine  of  Unita- 
rianism  hinges  upon  this,  that  for  the  working  of  moral  results, 
none  but  moral  agencies  are  necessary  ;  and  that  the  whole 
work  of  r^eneration,  which  is  but  a  moral  change,  is  suflS- 
ciently  explained  and  provided  for  by  the  proper  action  of  mind 
upon  mind.  What  need,  then,  what  adequate  reason  could 
there  be  why  the  Divine  Nature  should  become  incarnate  ?  An 
inspired  prophet  and  teadier,  specially  gifted  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  armed  with  all  the  truth  that  man  could  ever 
take  in,  was  surely  enough  to  set  in  operation  all  the  moral 
eflKcacies  of  which  humanity  is  capable.  So  that  for  the  whole 
process  of  the  Atonement  and  Mediation,  nothing  more  was 
needed  than  the  moral  influence  and  example,  in  life  and  death, 
of  a  man  perfectly  upright,  pure,  and  just. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  our  assailants,  at  least  the  more 
positive  and  confident  of  them,  have  totally  lost  the  true  doc- 
trine and  idea  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  place  it  holds  in  the 
Gospel  system.  Too  ignorant  of  the  thing  even  to  suspect 
tiieir  ignorance,  they  keep  applying  the  term  where  neither  the 
Church  nor  nny  well-ingtructed  divine  of  the  Church  has  ever 
thought  of  applying  it.  Regeneration  they  understand  as 
being  or  involving  simply  a  moral  change.  And  when  they 
hear  us  speak  of  persons  being  regenerated  by  Qod  in  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  they  still  understand  us  as  meaning  none 
other  than  that  change  of  moral  character,  which  is  all  they 
mean  by  regeneration.  Thus  they  keep  putting  their  meaning 
into  our  words,  and  then  proceed  to  hold  us  responsible  for 
their  own  errors  and  absurdities. 

We  will  conclude  for  the  present,  by  beseeching  them  to 
vouchsafe  us  an  explanation  of  one  point.  It  is  this :  If  none 
but  tiie  regenerate  can  be  saved,  and  if  regeneration  be  or 
imply  a  moral  change,  then  what  is  to  Lbecome  of  those  who 
die,  with  all  the  petals  of  their  moral  nature  still  budded  up  in 
infancy  ?  For  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  moral  changes 
necessarily  involve  some  exercise  of  the  moral  faculties  on  the 
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part  of  the  subject ;  and  surely  none  will  maintain  that  unblown 
infants  are  capalde  of  any  such  exercise :  fi:t>m  which  it  mast 
follow  that  for  such  there  can  be  no  savlation  but  on  the  old 
Pelagian  ground,  that  infleints  are  by  natoire  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  Adam  was  before  the  fall. 


THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD  MANIFEST  IN  DISEASE. 

Wi2  discover  in  organic  beings  a  principle  of  resistance  to 
the  laws  of  inanimate  matter.  The  instincts  of  the  lower  ani- 
malSy  which  regulate  their  movements  in  times  of  danger,  are 
necessary  to  tiieir  preservation  ;  but  man,  who  has  the  fEunilty 
of  reason  for  his  guide,  and  is  therefore  reaponaible  to  the 
Source  of  reason,  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  freer 
agency.  As  these  consequences  are  invariable,  we  should 
learn  to  accommodate  our  conduct  to  them,  and  to  af^y 
known  truths  in  furtherance  of  practical  good. 

Disease  forms  no  exception  to  the  Divine  arrangement  of 
uniformity  in  physical  phenomena*  The  beginning  and  e&d  of 
human  life  are  only  steps  in  an  eternal  existence.  The  princi- 
ple of  death  is  bound  up  with  the  principle  of  life*  Death  is 
the  completion  of  life ;  but  if  disease  had  no  other  pmrpoee 
nor  end  than  death,  it  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  works  of 
the  Creator,  as  involving  an  arrangement  of  vitality  wit2io«t 
salutary  tendencies.  Like  our  own  handy-work,  which  has  in 
itself  no  provision  for  repair,  we  should  wear  out ;  labour  and 
sorrow  would  be  the  end  of  all  our  days  ;  life  would  be  a  bur- 
den, health  beyond  hope,  and  eternity  a  new  creation. 

The  Divine  institution  of  disease  requires  that  there  should 
be  more  or  less  of  uncertainty  and  irregularity  in  its  action. 
Diversity  and  dissimilarity  in  the  works  of  nature  are  every- 
where manifest ;  and  not  less  so  in  disease  than  in  the  daases, 
orders,  genera,  and  species  of  Hie  animals  and  vegetables  of 
the  naturalist :  individuals  of  the  same  species  are  yet  strik- 
ingly  different.  The  vital  and  physical  laws  of  the  universe 
are  unchangeable.  Human  health  and  disease  are  alike  sub- 
e  ct  to  those  laws. 

The  qualities  of  physical  objects  all  proceed  from  the  seme 
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source^  and  have  c^tain  operations  each  peculiar  to  itself,  yet 
in  harmony  with  every  other  ;  so  that  we  have  a  complexity  of 
result  firom  the  simi^est  means  i  which  is  eminently  character* 
istic  of  the  works  of  God. 

Latitude^  elevation,  nature  of  the  soil,  d^^ee  of  cnltivation, 
relative  position  in  regard  to  monntains,  forests,  rivers,  &c*, 
and  general  aspect  of  the  neighbourhood,  all  modify  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  and  prove  his  adaptability  by  such  effects  as  serve 
to  make  him  understand  his  relations  to  what  is  around  him. 
These  relations  ure  uniformly  present,  and  do  not  r^uire 
lengthy  investigation  nor  ii^trumental  experiments  to  discover 
their  pressure  ;  but  are  such  as  can  be  judged  of  and  acted 
upon  from  our  soisations  alone. 

It  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  comprdiend  the  various 
causes  of  diseases  that  exist  in  nature ;  yet  we  can  cultivate 
experience  and  observation  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  which 
will  teach  us  bow  to  act  prudently  and  safely.  Ordinary 
occ^ations  rarely  have  anything  in  ihem  incompatible  with 
healtti.  Disease  and  short  life,  whai  associated  with  special 
pursoits,  are  usually  consequent  on  the  omission  of  precaution- 
ary measures  in  Hie  removal  of  pernicious  influences.  So  that 
these  influences  form  no  valid  argument  against  the  proper 
^^cise  of  such  pursuits.  The  safety  lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  protects  the  miner  from  the  terrible  choke-damp,  which, 
if  n^lected,  is  almost  always  followed  by  fatal  consequences ; 
while  die  habitual  neglect  of  a  slower  poison  in  other  circum- 
stances is  attended  with  equally  fatal  though  less  sudden 
results.  Our  knowledge  of  the  human  system  in  health,  if 
applied  in  tracing  the  causey  of  disease,  will  enable  us  to 
escape  all  such  diseases  as  spring  from  ignorance  and  miscon- 
duct. We  cannot  prevent  the  dews  of  heaven,  nor  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  nor  the  process  of  decomposition  ;  but  we  can  under- 
stand the  course  and  order  of  natural  phenomena,  we  can  trace 
out  the  laws  that  govern  them,  and  ascertain  our  relations  to 
tfiem. 

The  gratificatiiMi  whidi  the  reasoning  faculties  constantly 
seek,  even  if  it  involve  a  sacrifice  of  individual  health,  dis- 
closes tmllis  of  universal  q)plication«  And  as  a  man  tastes 
the  delights  of  intdlectual  action,  and  gives  way  to  the 
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impulses  of  his  nature  to  pursue  them,  he  will  see  in  disease  a 
Providential  mercy,  to  encourage  his  willing  8u)}mi88ion  to  it, 
and  to  mitigate  its  severity  :  as  its  pains  are  but  temporary, 
he  can  find  strength  to  bear  them  patiently,  if  not  to  welcome 
them,  in  the  thought  of  that  enduring  good  which  they  are 
adapted  and  intended  to  work  within  him. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  issue  in  any  disease,  however  slight 
in  the  beginning,  is  evidence  of  its  merdful  object.  Were  it 
otherwise,  were  we  so  constituted  as  never  to  be  sick  but  unto 
dea^,  how  appalling  and  hopeless  would  be  the  condition  of 
man,  hardened  in  sin  by  deliberate  postponement  of  immortal 
concerns  on  account  of  the  certainty  of  time  I  But  the  uncer- 
tain duration  of  even  the  most  fatal  diseases,  guards  and 
secures  their  fitness  for  the  common  purpose,  wid  prevents 
them  from  being  any  exception  to  the  Divine  arrangement. 
Consumption,  the  most  uniformly  fatal  of  all  diseases,  is  varia- 
ble and  insidious  in  its  onset,  fickle  in  its  determination,  and 
frequently  cut  short  by  the  unexpected  invasion  of  other  mala- 
dies. But  let  us  go  further,  and  suppose  disease  to  be  of  one 
kind  only,  and  always  £Gital  at  a  particular  period.  Then  the 
case  would  be  much  aggravated.  A  death-bed  repentance 
would  bo  the  universal  reliance.  While  health  continued 
there  would  be  no  concern  for  the  future  state.  Peeling  sure 
of  time  for  necessary  preparation,  convenience  and  necessity 
would  take  the  place  of  duty  ;  and  the  deceptions  of  weakness 
and  bewilderment,  instead  of  strength  and  clear  perception  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  faculties,  would  determine  the 
chances  of  eternity  1 

On  the  other  hand,  men  sometimes  die  without  the  interven- 
tion of  disease^ — are  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  full  possession,  of 
health.  But  such  deaths  are  rare,  and  are  exceptions  to  the 
law  of  nature.  And  how  would  it  be  if  they  were  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception  ?  How  indescribably  dreadful  would 
be  the  fear  of  certain  sudden  death  I  The  whole  of  life  would 
consist  in  the  dread  of  impending  danger,  pleasure  would  be 
unexperienced  and  unknown,  and  civilization  among  the  things 
that  are  not. 

In  short,  it  is  only  by  the  present  arrangement  of  disease 
that  its  Divine  origin  can  be  approved,  and  its  beneficence  dis- 
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cerned.  In  any  other  way,  it  woul  1  have  no  analogy  to  the 
diversity  every  where  manifest  in  natural  phenomena,  ndr 
would  it  serve  the  merciful  purpose  for  which  it  was  ordained. 

Disease  was  not  instituted  simply  as  the  road  to  death,  or  it 
would  have  been  uniform  and  certain  in  its  course.    True  hap- 
piness consists  in  the  influence  of  religion,  to  which  the  whok 
c/*  life  should  be  devoted.    That  fullness  of  communion  with 
God  which  actuates  the  most  kindly  emotions,  induces  peace, 
inspires  love,  and  waits  for  heaven,  is  more  or  less  the  fruit  of 
disease.    All  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature  are  brought  into 
exercise  and  nourished  by  it.    When  strength  is  laid  low,  and 
man  is  made  to  feel  and  see  his  dependence  on  his  fellow-men, 
who  has  watched  the  skill  of  the  truly  Christian  physician, 
and  seen  the  sympathy  of  his  full  heart  overflow,  lest,  through 
too  much  confidence  in  human  aid,  the  purpose  of  QoD  may 
not  be  fully  accomplished ; — who  has  seen  this  and  not  felt  the 
benefit  of  the  sick  room  7    What  heart  is  so  hard  as  to  be 
proof  against  the  tender  attentions  required  by  intense  pain 
and  the  feverish  excitement  of  protracted  suffering?    And, 
when  disease  appears  in  its  sternest  aspect — when  the  physi- 
cian has  to  take  the  responsibility  of  hazarding  the  most 
intense  suffering  with  the  last  bare  hope  of  relief— with  what 
sympathy,  what  self-denying  devotion,  the  wife,  the  mother,  the 
sister,  the  friend,  aye,  the  enemy,  and  the  most  abandoned  of 
mankind,  find  their  feelings  softened  1— each  and  every  human 
soul  confesses  that  it  is  in  mercy  and  not  in  wrath  that  God 
has  sent  disease  into  the  world.    All  conflict  with  this  conclu- 
sion is  removed  by  our  blessed  Lord's  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Master,  who  did  sin  ?  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  should 
be  bom  blind?    Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents, 
but  that  Uie  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him." 

The  apparent  punishment  of  Azariah  with  leprosy  for  pre 
fanity,  and  of  Qehazi  for  covetousness  and  falsehood,  was  in 
reality  a  correction  in  mercy.  And  in  like  manner  were  the 
punishments  of  the  Israelites :  *•  When  Thy  people  Israel  be 
smitten  down  before  the  enemy,  because  they  have  sinned 
against  Thee,  and  confess  Thy  name  and  pray  and  make  suppli- 
cation, then  hear  Thou  in  heaven,  aiid  forgive  the  sin  of  Thy 
people."    The  purpose  of  such  judgments  was  not  to  punish 
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them  for  having  entered  upon  a  life  of  sin,  bat  to  torn  them 
from  the  coarse  of  it  before  it -was  fbrerer  too  late, — when  it 
might  be  said  of  them  as  of  Ephraim,  "  he  is  joined  to  his  idols, 
let  him  alone  ^ ;  and  of  "  tiiose  who  have  forsaken  tiie  Lord, 
^nd  provoked  the  Holy  OifB  of  Israel  onto  anger," ''  Why 
should  ye  be  stricken  any  more  ?  ye  will  revolt  more  and 
more."  "  Behold  these  are  the  angodly  who  proq>er  in  tiie 
world." 

Disease  is  nowhere  manifest  as  mere  panishment,  bat  as  a 
correction  in  mercy  for  a  special  parpoee,  the  salvation  of  the 
sool.  Even  whea  it  is  broaght  about  by  oar  own  misconduct^ 
it  is  consonant  with  this  view,  and  theirefore  salutary,  because 
we  are  warned  by  it  to  prepare  for  death.  We  are  corrected 
against  the  imprudence  coOimitted,  for  future  improvement  tn 
oursehesj  not  punished  that  others  may  profit  by  our  example ; 
which  is  the  true  design  of  punishment.  Bat,  as  a  general 
thing,  there  is  no  connection  between  acts  performed  and  dis- 
ease. Indeed,  if  this  were  the  case,  we  should  find  that  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  could  be  designated  by  their  relative 
degree  of  health,  and  we  should  be  constantly  led  to  inquire, 
*'  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents  ?  " 

It  is  plain  that  no  manner  of  life  can  be  alleged  in  justifica- 
tion of  disease.  From  infancy  to  old  age,  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  are  alike  subject  to  its  uncertainties. 

The  inherent  aversion  of  man  to  prepare  for  eternity,  needs 
a  constant  monitor  to  admonish  him  to  break  the  spell  laid  on 
'  him  in  the  fall  of  his  race.  And  this  is  the  beneficent  purpose 
of  disease.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  anythii^  so  well  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  mind  with  the  necessity  of  a  constant 
state  of  preparation  £Dr  death  ? 

There  is  no  condition  in  which  we  are  in  so  mudi  danger  of 
forgetting  that  an  eternity  awaits  us,  as  when  we  are  in  the 
uniform  enjoyment  of  health.  The  purpose  of  disease  may 
indeed  be  disregarded,  unheeded ;  in  whidi  case  the  visita- 
tion will  be  unprofitable,  as  it  was  to  the  Philistines,  but  its 
purpose  is  not  on  this  account  altered,  no  more  than  the  pur. 
pose  of  redemption  is  by  those  who  prove  themselves  unww- 
thy  of  it. 

However  incomprehensible  the  ways  of  Providence  in  this. 
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as  in  other  filings  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  to  conceive  of, 
'  we  may  nevertbeless  be  assored  fiiat  when  God  selects  the  fiir- 
oace  of  affliction  by  whidi  to  test  and  strengthen  the  graces  of 
the  Holy  Spibit,  there  is  in  it  imfinite  wisdom.  A  thorough 
convictioa  of  Gton's  lore  and  merciful  providence  in  all  His 
dispensations,  is  the  only  adequate  proof  of  a  submissive  spirit 
And  the  true  benefit  of  disease  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  endeav- 
ouring to  discover  its  secret  cause,  but  by  meek  submission  to 
the  Divitte  will. 

In  the  case  of  Job  the  mercy  of  Gk)D  in  disease  is  power^ 
fully  manifest.  He  was,  by  his  friends,,  thought  to  be  a  hypo- 
crite, more  than  they,  and  therefore  more  aJOUcted.  *'  And  'do 
ye  not  know  th^  tokens^  that  the  wicked  is  reserved  to  the 
day  of  destruction  i  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of 
wrath."  Job  fully  exemplifies  the  puq>ose  of  disease  to  the 
righteous,  in  his  preeminent  display  of  integrity,  meekness,  and 
piety.  And  Lazarus,  likewise,  was  "  not  sick  onto  death,  but 
for  the  glory  of  Gon." 

It  is  t^us  that  the  Gbbatob,  having  designed  man  for  a 
higher  ^ere,  has  not  only  given  him  the  capacity  of  knowl- 
edge and  virtue,  but  has  instituted  disease  as  a  sentinel  on  the 
threshold  of  his  future  existence. 


The  Ijfe^  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jlutkw  of ''  Jane  Eyre^  tfc.  By 
E.  C.  Gasiobll,  Author  of  "  Mary  Barton, '  fyc.  In  two  voh 
umes.    Jfew  York :  Jtppietons^    1857. 

It  is  now  but  a  few  short  years  since  the  reading  public  in 
England  and  America  were  set  all  agog  with  enthusiasm  and 
wonderment  kindled  by  the  pages  of  Jane  Eyre.  This  remark- 
able performance  was  followed,  at  no  long  intervals,  by  Shirley 
and  Vikttet  which,  if  they  did  not  carry  the  reputation  of  the 
authoress  to  a  higher  point,  at  least  sustained  it  in  its  former 
elevation,  and  at  the  same  time  added  much  to  its  breadth  and 
solidity  of  basis.  Well  do  we  remember  the  curiosity  and  per- 
plexity of  both  readers  and  critics  touching  the  authorship  of 
these  works  ;  that  is,  whether  they  came  from  the  Adam  side 
or  the  Eve  side  of  the  human  mind.  The  works  themselves 
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gave  no  distinct  and  certain  sign  respecting  the  sex  of  the 
writer  :  they  united,  in  a  stn^rising  d^ee,  the  generic  and 
specific  qualities  of  the  two  sexes  ;  what  belongs  to  them  both 
in  common,  and  what  is  usually  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
each :  if  they  discovered  many  traces  of  feminine  feelings  and 
experiences,  they  also  had  the  strength  and  boldness,  the  sns- 
tained  and  flashing  energy  of  a  masculine  source  ;  therewithal, 
a  fiery  vigour  of  passion,  and  a  depth  and  delicacy  of  thought, 
that  are  of  no  particular  sex.  And  they  were  published  under 
a  name  of  equivocal  gender,  Currer  Belly  on  purpose^ as  we  have 
>since  learned,  that  no  prejudices  of  sex  might  lie  against  them. 
This  was  a  shrewd  proceeding,  but,  in  the  circumstances,  doubt- 
less just ;  we  cannot  find  in  our  heart  to  think  it  any  fair  ground 
of  reproof.  For  one,  we  will  make  bold  to  say,  let  woman  have 
a  fair  chance  in  the  domain  of  thought,  both  scientific  and 
creative :  if  she  can  give  a  practical  demonstration^  as  the 
instance  of  Miss  Bront^'  has  gone  fe^  to  do,  that  genius  and 
art,  and  whatever  belongs  to  real  greatness  and  power  of  intel- 
lect, is  of  no  sex,  we  shall  heartily  rejoice  to  have  it  so. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  we  long  ago  shaped  our  taate 
very  much  after  the  grand  pattern  sketched  by  "rare  Ben 
Johnson,"  in  describing  "  what  kind  of  creature  I  could  moot 
desire  to  honour,  serve,  and  love :" 

I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 
Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  ffood  than  great } 
I  meant  the  day-6tar  eboold  not  brighter  rise, 
Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat : 
I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet. 
Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness,  pride ; 
I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet, 
Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside : 


Only  a  learmd  and  a  manly  soul 

giurpos'd  her ;  that  should,  with 
e  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  shears  control 


I  purpos'd  her ;  that  should,  with  even  powers,. 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  shears  con 
Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  tree  hours. 

While  on  this  subject,  perhaps  we  may  as  well  remark  that 
the  old  poets  seem  to  have  contemplated  a  much  wider  range  of 
female  excellence  than  it  has  since  grown  customary  to  allow  ; 
taking  for  granted,  apparently,  that  whatsoever  we  feel  to  be 
most  divine  in  man  might  be  equally  so  in  woman ;  and  so 
pouring  into  their  conceptions  of  womanhood  a  certain  manli- 
ness of  soul,  wherein  we  realize  an  union  of  what  is  lovely  vith 
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what  is  honoTurable ;  a  combination  which  any  right-minded 
man  woold  natorally  fear  as  well  as  fancy ;  which  would  inspire 
him  at  the  game  time  with  tenderness  and  with  awe.  Their 
ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  preclude  strength ;  and  in  the  female 
character  they  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  have  the 
sweetness  of  the  violet  blended  with  the  nobleness  of  the  oak  ; 
probably  because  they  saw  and  felt  that  woman  might  be  big- 
hearted  and  brave-minded>  and  yet  be  none  the  less  womanly  ; 
and  that  love  might  build  all  the  higher  and  firmer  for  having 
its  foundations  laid  deep  in  respect.  This  largeness  of  heart 
and  liberality  of  thought  often  comes  out  in  their  writings,  and 
that,  too,  whether  in  dealing  with  ideal  or  with  actual  women  ; 
which  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  something  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  to  favour  them  herein  ;  that  in  what  they  chose  to 
create  they  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  what  they  were 
accustomed  to  see.  That  the  greatest  and  loveliest  of  those 
old  poets,  and  indeed  of  all  poets,  fully  shared  in  this  magnan- 
imous bravery  of  sentiment,  may  be  reasonably  gathered  from 
that  impersonation  of  queenly  dignity  and  womanly  grace,  the 
great,  noble,  manly,  and  motherly  heroine  of  The  Winter's 
Tide. 

In  all  this,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  expressing,  or  as 
having,  any  sympathy  with  the  modem  race  of  strong-minded 
women.  Of  all  things  on  earth  in  the  shape  of  womankind, 
the  Lord  deliver  us  from  them  I  We  profess,  indeed,  a  toler- 
able respect  for  woman^s.  rights  ;  but  we  cannot  just  yet  reckon 
as  among  these  the  right  of  women  to  be  men  :  we  say,  not  just 
yet ;  for  we  will  yield  the  point  whenever  it  shall  be  made 
appear  that  the  offices  of  father  and  mother  have  been  framed 
irrespective  of  sex.  From  our  inmost  soul  we  honour  the  author- 
ess of  JoTie  Eyre  ;  we  honour  her  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
woman ;  because,  without  any  wronging  of  her  womanhbod, 
or  any  bowlings  about  woman's  rights,  she  has,  by  her  works, 
established  a  clear  title  to  whatsoever  honours  may  be  fairly 
diaQenged  in  beiialf  of  high  genius  and  solid  goodness.  The 
more  such  women,  the  better.  As  for  the  mental  equality  of 
tiie  sexes,  if  we  ever  subscribe  to  it,  it  will  be  from  quite  other 
persuasives  than  the  impotent  and  insane  screechings  and  gab- 
bluigs  of  those  ambitious  sistren,  who  are  but  illustrating  bow 
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easily  the  proper  delicacy  of  one  sex  may  be  cast  off^  and  jek 
no  progress  made  towards  the  proper  strength  of  the  other. 
Meanwhile,  let  it  snfllee  that  all  these  denoiistratioiis  of  man- 
nish impot^ce  are  not  enough  to  refute  *s«ch  solid  argo* 
ments,  as  Miss  BroQt<$  has  qnietly  spokn,  of  woman's  pow^r. 

After  thus  maoh  said,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  Miss 
Bront*{  well  deserved  to  have  her  history  written.    Certainly  no 
woman  of  the  present  age,  perhaps  none  of  any  age,  has  earned  a 
dearer  title  to  soch  a  distinction.    There  is  matter  in  her  lifo 
for  a  tale  more  interesting  in  its  simple  pathos  and  its  stem  and 
rugged  heart^hooling  of  naked  trath,  than  Fiction  or  Bomanoe 
has  often  invented.    But  to  dispose  that  matter  in  a  style  wor^ 
thy  of  the  theme,  w^e  work  for  no  ordinary  hand  ;  even  the 
genius  of  a  Southey  were  not  a  whit  too  good  for  such  an  nnder* 
taking.    Mrs.  Gaskell,  besides  being  sometiiing  of  an  ad^  in 
the  mysteries  of  authorridp,  has  such  further  qualifications  for 
the  task,  as  would  naturally  grow  from  an  acquaintance  BStd 
correspondence  of  some  years'  standing  with  the  mbject.    Still 
we  cannot  regard  her  performance  as  any. very  higher  finished 
specimen  of  workmanship  :  there  have  been  many  better  lives 
written  on  subjects  not  nearly  so  good.    We  have  indeed  the 
materials  for  a  pretty  full  insight  and  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of 
Miss  Brontii's  character ;  we  are  ^laUed  to  trace,  with  toler- 
able clearness,  the  foundations  and  the  building  up  of  her  mind : 
the  little,  slender,  fragile  roll  of  womanhood,  with  her  great 
blazing  eyes,  and  her  quenchless  hunger  of  the  brain,  as  if  heat 
woman's  growth  of  bone  and  flesh  had  been  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  girlhood,  and  its  proper  aliment  stolen  and  drawn  off 
to  feed  her  overgrowth  of  thought ;  her  slow  years  of  hi^ 
study,  of  humble  toil,  of  unmurmuring  hardship,  of  earnest, 
true-hearted,  helpful  affection;  her  compact  and   wrestling 
energy  of  purpose,  her  quiet,  upbearing  bravery  of  spirit,  her 
weary  strug^^ngs,  her  noble  achievemoits ; — all  tiiese  things 
are  indeed  figured  in  this  record  of  her  life,  tiiough  the  figuring 
is  often  such  as  to  be  scarcely  l^ible  wi^out  tiie  added  light  of 
her  own  works. 

As  regards  the  literary  merit  of  the  performance,  this,  we 
su^ect,  is  about  as  far  as  the  voice  of  praise  can  justly  go. 
The  composition,  as  a  whole^  appears  something  hasty  and 
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cnide ;  the  book  is  too  loigthy  for  the  argument ;  sometimee 
there  is  a  winding  romid  throi^  a  long  course  of  superfluous 
detail,  when  tiie  matter  should  have  been  boiled  down  and  con- 
eentrated  in  a  few  tight  seDtenees.  But  there  is  a  still  graver 
fiialt  which  seems  to  call  for  a  word  of  reproof .  In  oneor  two 
cases,  Mrs.  Qa^ell  certainly  exercises  a  mistaken  benevolence 
in  behalf  of  her  fHend.  It  appears  that  some  snob  or  snobs, 
firedi,  no  doubt,  from  the  hothouses  of  moral  affectation  and 
eonoeit,  had  impeacAied  ^  Gnrrer  Bell ''  of  coarseness.  This  is 
but  a  specimen  of  the  charges  which  a  modish  and  milksop 
pradorj  is  wont  to  urge  against  all  honest,  frank-featored,  and 
trutfaful  delineations  of  human  nature.  Perhaps  the  best 
explanation  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural  queasiness  of 
a  foul  imagination.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Gaskell  patronizes 
the  authoress  of  Jam  Eyre  and  ViktU  with  the  apology,  that 
**  circumstances  forced  her  to  touch  pitch,  as  it  were,  and  by  it 
her  hand  was  for  a  moment  defiled.'^  Miss  Bronte  stands  in 
need  of  no  sm^  officious  kindness  :  the  charge,  if  noticed  at  all, 
riionld  havl  been  met  with  a  point-blank  denial,  or  with  a  fear^ 
less  jqstification.  We  do  not  by  any  means  think  her  repre- 
sentations of  character  to  be  in  all  respects  perfect ;  but  we 
fold  nothing  in  them  of  the  kind  in  question,  but  what  is  both 
true  in  itself  and  ev^  way  fit  to  be  said;  nothing  that  can  be 
at  all  injurious  or  offensive  to  purity  and  delicacy  of  mind,  or 
to  any  other  ingredient  of  a  sound  and  healthy  virtue. 

Charlotte  BrontiS  was  the  third  in  a  fomily  of  six  children, 
an  of  them  daughters  but  ouq.  She  was  bom  at  Thornton, 
Yorkshire  April  21st,  1816.  Her  fother,  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bront^  at  that  time  curate  of  Thornton  church,  was  a  native 
of  Ireland.  Early  in  life  he  showed  a  determination  to  work 
his  own  way,  and  make  himself  somewhat.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  became  a  student  of  St  John's  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  where,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  four  years,  he  took 
his  degree,  and  was  ordained  to  a  curacy  in  Essex.  Thence  he 
removed  into  Yorkshire,  and  for  five  years  held  the  post  of 
curate  at  a  small  village  named  Hartshead ;  meanwhile  he 
found  Maria  Branwell,  the  mother  of  his  children.  In  1820  he 
became  minister  of  Haworth,  in  the  West  Biding^  where,  the 
next  year,  he  buried  the  little,  delicate,  plain  woman  who  had 
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^iriched  his  home  with  the  fatnre  Mitfaoresll  of  Jmne  Eyrt. 

Here  it  was  that  Charlotte's  mind  and  character  w^e  pria- 
cipally  formed  ;  and  much  light  is  thrown  on  what  she  was  / 
and  what  she  did,  bj  Mrs.  GaskeU's  very  clever  and  int^resl- 
ing  descriptions  of  Yorkshire  scenery  and  society.  The  social 
atmosphere  of  the  neighbonrfaood  was  chilly  and  for  bidding ; 
the  manners  of  the  people,  though  covering  much  real  warmtii 
of  heart,  were  cold  and  reserved,  often  hardi  and  repulsive. 
Much  of  the  country  aroimd  consisted  of  bare  and  bleak  itoors, 
where  solitude  and  silence  kept  their  court,  save  whm  the  wind 
peopled  them  with  melancholy  voices ;  influences  of  just  Ae 
sort  to  foster  that  spirit  of  wild  and  weird  pensiveness  whidi 
steals  upon  us  so  potently  in  the  novels  of  "  Currer  Bdl.''  Mr. 
Bronte  seems  to  have  been  a  very  kind,  earnest,  oonsdencious 
man,  uniting  great  strength  of  character  with  an  Irish  inflam- 
mability of  temper ;  subject  to  fits  of  int^ise  wrath^  whidi, 
however,  when  he  could  not  hold  in,  he  had  a  strange  way  of 
venting  on  inanimate  objects,  and  always  managed  its  explo- 
sions so  that  no  one  should  suffer  by  them.  Fron/his  narrow 
means  and  high  spirit,  the  liUle  motherless  flock  were  early 
strung  to  industry  and  self-denial ;  while,  by  the  habits  and 
circumstances  of  tiie  place,  they  were  in  a  remarkable  degree 
cut  off  from  the  ordiAary  delists  of  childhood,  and  shut  np  to 
such  pleasures  and  recreations  as  •  they  could  find  or  make 
among  themselves.  Their  plainness  of  living  set  tiiem,  almost 
from  the  cradle,  to  a  course  of  high  thinking :  even  their  fire- 
side sports,  their  little  arts  of  mirth  and  glee,  were  steeped  in 
a  sort  of  intellectual  gravity ;  their  childish  prattle  was  of 
public  affiairs  and  public  characters  ;  theology,  politics,  litera- 
ture, arguments  of  State,  of  war,  of  ethics,  of  art,  w«^  the 
very  play-ground  of  their  juvenile  years.  It  is  scarce  credible 
how  much  of  mental  exercise,  and  of  inventive  and  constmo^ 
tive  thought  was  crowded  into  their  life's  spring,  as  if  in  th^ 
case  the  glad  animal  spirits  of  childhood  could  only  work 
themselves  off  through  the  passages  of  the  brain. 

In  1824,  Charlotte  and  three  of  her  sist(»rs,  Maria,  Elizabeth, 
and  Emily,  were  put  to  school  at  a  place  called  Oowan^s  Bridge. 
The  school^  besides  being  of  easy  access  firom  Haworth,  had 
the  further  recommendation  of  being  in  part  a  charily  sebooL 
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It  bad  beea  established,  a  diort  time  bdOore,  by  a  weaHhj  and 
b^ievolent  dergy^Baan,  with  a  view  to  provide  instruction  for 
the  daoghtersof  clergymen  of  limited  means ;  the  main  feature 
of  tike  idan  being,  that  the  parents  should  pay  barely  enough 
to  meet  the  costs  of  food  and  lodging,  the  rest  of  the  expense 
to  be  made  up  by  Bubscr^>tions.  The  situation  proved  to  be 
an  unhealtiiy  one ;  the  school  was  in  some  respects  not  well 
managed ;  the  founder,  who  also  exercised  the  chief  control, 
was  80  anxious,  and  so  unwise  in  his  anxiety,  to  make  the 
pupils  good,  that  he  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  make  them 
ii8j)py«  What  with  scant  supplies,  villanous  cookery,  and 
hardi  discipline,  the  poor  girls  suffered  much.  In  the  Spring 
of  1825,  a  fever  invaded  the  school,  and  laid  its  hand  on  many 
of  the  inmates.  The  Bronte  all  esci^ed  its  touch ;  but  the 
health  of  the  two  elder  was  so  far  impaired  in  other  ways  that 
they  had  to  be  taken  home ;  and  both  of  tiiem  died  in  the 
course  of  the  Summer*  The  bitter  experiences  of  the  place 
sank  d^  into  the  mind  of  Charlotte,  and  their  effects  clung 
to  her  through  life.  Their  influence  lives  more  or  less  in  aU 
her  writings,  but  eq;)ecially  in  the  sad  and  sombre  fascination 
which  broods  over  the  pages  of  JoTie  Eyre  ;  the  recollections  of 
Cowan's  Bridge  School  being  largely  drawn  upon  for  the  inci- 
dents and  characters  of  that  remarkable  noveL 

In  the  Fall  of  1825,  Charlotte  and  Emily  left  the  school, 
and  for  several  years  lived  at  home.  Charlotte  was  "now  the 
oldest  of  tiie  children,  and  her  tendencies  to  a  premature 
womanhood  were  much  strengthened  by  the  care  which  it 
became  her  duty  to  exercise  over  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  At  their  home,  the  children  were  more  or  less  instruct- 
ed by  a  maid^i  aunt,  their  mother's  sister,  who  had  come  to 
superintend  the  household  not  long  after  their  mother's  death* 
It  appears  that  during  these  years  Charlotte  must  have  spent 
much  of  her  time  in  a  severe,  though  self-imposed,  apprentice- 
ship at  writing.  The  results,  as  given  by  her  biographer,  are 
certainly  very  astonishing ;  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts, 
written  in  a  microscopic  hand,  repealing  such  a  development 
of  mind,  such  a  compass  and  fEicility  of  thought,  as  was  proba- 
bly never  before  witnessed  in  a  girl  of  her  age. 
In  the  Winter  of  1831,  she  was  again  put  to  school  at  a  place 
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called  Boe  H^d,  where  she  cMMiraed  neftrly  two  ymrs.    The 
ieacher  was  a  kind-hearted,  geatle,  itKHberly  persom,  named 
Miss  Wooler;  and  her  deportmeat,  together  with  titesmaB 
munber  of  pupils,  onlf  eight  or  mne,  made  the  esteMbbmeai 
iQQorelike  a  pHvate  familj  school  than  afljthing  else.    Een 
she  was  free  from  discomforts,  save  what  grew  from  her  inlBD» 
craving  for  knowle^e,  the  bitter  recollections  she  broi^  to 
tiie  place,  and  the  tinge  of  despondency  which  seems  to  have 
been  partly  complexional  with  her ;  while  her  qniek  and  pew 
erfhl  mind,  her  patient  energy  of  character,  her  staid  y^ 
tender  carriage,  her  affectionate  and  helpfiil  temper  won  ler 
tiie  respect  of  all,  and  settled  her  in  some  warm  and  kstiog 
friendships.    The  impression  she  first  made  on  flie  inmates  of 
the  school  is  thus  given  by  one  who  knew  her  at  the  thne : 
**  She  looked  a  little  old  woman,  so  short-sighted  tt«t  she 
always  appeared  to  be  seeking  something,  and  moving  her 
head  from  side  to  side  to  catch  a  sight  of  ft.    She  was  vwjr 
riij  and  nervons,  and  spoke  with  a  strong  Irish  aecrak    When 
a  book  was  given  her,  she  dr(q)ped  her  head  over  it  till  her 
nose' nearly  touched  it;  and  when  she  was  told  to  held  bar 
head  up,  np  went  the  book  after  it,  still  close  to  her  nose,  ae 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  help  lathing.''    Of  play,  even  at 
that  early  age,  she  seemed  incapable ;  she  was  demure,  toBgoe- 
tied  with  thought,  intensely  studious;  often  confounded  her 
school-mates  by  knowing  things  quite  out  of  their  range ;  sobmJ' 
times  exercised  her  genius  in  telling  stories  for  their  entertain- 
ment, when  her  fund  of  original  and  startling  invention  wendd 
transport  the  eager  listeners  with  ecrtacies  of  wonder  and  fear. 
While  at  Roe  Head,  she  gathered  up  a  stock  of  local  tradiliow 
which  she  afterwards  turned  to  account  in  the  composition  of 
Shirley. 

After  some  three  years  more  spent  at  home,  she  returned  to 
Miss  Wooler's  school  in  the  Summer  of  1835,  in  the  capacity  ol 
teacher,  taking  her  sister  Emily  along  with  ker  as  a  pupil.  A 
ffew  months  sufEced  to  prove  that  Emily  could  not  live  away 
from  home ;  she  therefore  ''changed  places  with  the  youBgest 
sister,  Anne.  Charlotte  did  not  take  teaching  easy  ;  it  was 
her  nature,  in  whatsoever  she  did,  to  work  with  all  her  might ; 
and  the  severe  and  constant  labour  wore  upon  her  healA  and 
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spirits  till  she  was  forced  to  give  it  op.  In  Ifae  Saniti^  of 
1886,  we  fiod  her  8f)e&diii9  another  happy  and  bealtiiliil  season 
at  hcHoe,  iomiiig  her  mind  to  all  the  offloes  of  a  dangfator  and 
«i  ^dersJBtfflr,  devoted^  diligent,  selfsamfidng,  braTe^hearted, 
apt-handed,  ever  resolute  to  make  her  own  way  in  the  world, 
nnweaaried  in  helping  those  to  whom  she  was  knit  by  ties  of 
Io¥e  and  doty,  lie  next  year,  she  tried  the  work  of  goyemefls, 
bat  fdl  into  a  hard,  pnrse-prond,  unoongenial  &mily,  with  a 
set  oi  pampered  and  tvrl^al^  (Aildren,  from  whose  patronage 
she  soon  withdrew,  shattered  in  spirits,  and  deeply  disgnsted. 

In  1841,  she  went  ont  again  as  governess :  this  time  her 
situation  was  mnxki  {deasuiter ;  she  met  with  kind  and  appro- 
efaiaire  treatment,  snch  as  left  her  nothing  to  compMn  of ;  bnt 
the  occupation  was  against  tiie  whole  bent  and  grain  of  her 
nature,  a  oonMnnal  stiiing  of  Ikcnlties  and  impulses  strong  as 
life :  her  fiery  spirit,  bottled  up  in  such  a  ddl  routine  of  work, 
would  needs  prey  upon  itself.  Besides,  the  state  of  her  sister 
Anne^s  health  was  such  that  she  eould  not  rest  away  from  her. 
Her  next  jdan  was^  that  she  and  hest  two  sisters  dioald  under> 
triie  an  ind^ndent  school,  where  she  could  have  them  under 
her  care,  and  where  the  three  might  maintAin  themselves 
together,  and  at  ihe  same  time  have  Idsure  to  try  their  hands 
at  lit^ary  work.  Their  aunt  offered  them  a  loan  of  XlOO  for 
this  purpose.  But  they  did  not  deem  themselves  sufficiently 
aoeomplished  for  such  a  task.  As  they  could  ill  afford  the 
wipense  of  a  good  English  school,  they  hit  upon  the  project  of 
spending  some  time  in  a  school  on  the  Continenty^  to  qualify 
then^elves  for  teaching  ;  and  the  offered  loan  was  turned  to 
this  use.  The  result  was,  that  Charlotte  and  Emily  went  to 
Brussds  in  the  Winter  oi*  1842.  At  the  end  of  six  monttiSi 
they  were  induced  to  prolong  their  stay,  by  an  invitation  to 
take  part  in  the  teaching  of  the  sehod,  and  thus  earn  some- 
thing towards  paying  their  way.  Emily  did  not  remain  there 
quite  a  year ;  Oharlotte  spent  the  most  of  two  years  IJiere, 
intensely  actiye  in  all  her  faculties  of  mind,  building  herself 
Tip  with  solid  and  varied  acquirement,  comfortable  in  her  asso- 
ciations, and  cheerful  in  the  intercourse  of  kind  friends. 
Meanwhile  their  aunt  had  died,  leaving  her  small  property  to 
herndcee* 
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In  the  Summer  of  1844,  the  arrangeneats  ware  made  £or 
openicg  a  school  at  Haworth  ;  oircularB  were  sent  oat ;  thcg^ 
waited  month  after  month,  and  received  many  aseuranoes  of 
good  wisheB  to  the  enterprise,  but  still  no  pupils  were  fortthr 
coming ;  and  at  last  they  quite  despaired  of  success.    Mean- 
while^ a  new  aflUction  was  prq)aring  for  them,  which  more 
than  reconciled  them  to  the  fieiilure  of  their  prqject.    Their 
brotiier's  yoath  had  been  one  of  extraordinary  promise,  and 
the  family  had  built  great  hopes  upon  him.    Probably  hi« 
parts  were  more  brilliant  than  solid :  at  all  eye^ts,  before  the 
light  of  manhood  had  &irly  dawned  upon  him,  he  took  to  evil 
courses,  lost  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  was  thrown 
back  upon  the  family,  to  be  a  burden,  a  terror,  and  a  shame. 
He  went  on  from  bad  to  worse  till  the  Fall  of  1848,  when  he 
died  miserably  of  drink  and  opium,  a  loathsome  wreck  in  mind, 
body,  and  eharacter.^ 

During  this  period  of  trial,  and  fr<Mn  th^ioeforth,  the  three 
sisters  remained  at  home,  dividing  their  time  between  house 
hold  cares  and  literary  labours.  In  1846,  they  put  forth  a 
joint  volume  of  poems,  under  the  names  of  "  Currer,  Ellis,  and 

*  We  nrnst  here  advert  to  a  strange  impeachment  of  Mrs.  GaslcelPs  acenracf, 
that  has  ocotirred  slooe  the  publieation  of  her  book.  She  implicates,  in  the 
ruin  of  young  Bront^  a  lady  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  who  is  said  to  be  BtHl 
Uvinff  in  good  repate.  The  changes  against  her,  though  sadi  as,  if  trae,  would 
utterly  bfitst  her  in  any  society  having  the  least  pretence  to  decency  of  morals 
or  manners,  are  enlarged  upon  with  fearrul  emphasis,  and  wiUi  a  particolarity 
of  circumstance  that  can  leave  mo  donbt  as  to  the  person  meant  It  now 
appears  that  the  charges  are  wholly  unfoonded  :  this  mountain  of  guilt  and 
shame  is  blown  to  nowing  bv  the  m*8t  breath  of  a  legal  process  The  result 
lately  transpired  ^ougfi  the  cokuDDs  of  the  London  TtnMt,  in  the  shape  of 
a  correspondence  between  the  solicitors  of  Mr8.Ga£kell  and  the  lady  in  question. 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  lawyer,  after  mentioning  the  book  b^  its  title,  writes  thus :  "  I 
am  instructed  to  retract  every  statement  contained  in  that  work,  which  imputes 
to  a  widowed  lady,  referred  to  but  not  named  therein^  any  breach  of  her  con- 
jugal, of  hei*  maternal,  or  of  her  aocial  duties.  ....  All  those  statevnentB 
were  made  upon  information  which,  at  the  time,  Mrs.  Gaskell  believed  to  be 
well-founded,  but  which,  upon  investigation,  with  the  additional  evidence  ftip- 
niahed  to  me  by  you,  I  have  asoertaiaed  not  to  be  trustw<^thy.  I  am,  therefiure^ 
authorized  not  only  to  retract  the  statements  in  question,  but  to  express  the 
deep  regret  of  Mrs.  Craskell  that  she  should  have  been  led  to  make  tiiem."  AU 
this,  to  be  sure,  does  npt  necessarily  impeach  the  other  parts  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
book,  yet  there  are  some  circumstances  that  can  hardly  foil  to  shake  her  credit 
very  much  as  a  luurator  of  foots.  The  weight  of  the  charges  rests  in  grei^  part 
on  an  alleged  provision  in  the  will  of  the  lady's  deceased  husband.  Had  ^e 
but  taken  the  pidns  to  consult  that  document,  as  she  might  easily  have  done, 
die  would  have  seen  at  «noe  that  much  of  her  information  must  be  folse.  So 
that  the  dreadfiil  tale  seems  to  have  been  published  on  no  better  authority  than 
that  of  hearsay  and  common  scandal.  The  apology  has,  indeed,  been  accepted 
by  &e  Injured  party ;  but  what  apology  nan  ever  redress  such  a  cmel  wjroi^i  ? 
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Acton  Bdl/^  The  iMtUiefttion  Wfts  at  ik^ir  own  riek :  the 
work  met  with  bilit  little  &Toiir ;  the  sales  were  yerj  limited ; 
the  inrastiBeDt  was  by  lio  tteans  profitable.  The  yterdiet  of 
mtidsfiiy  so  fiftr  as  there  was  an  j,  assigned  to  *'  Ellis"  (Emily) 
the  logbest  place  of  the  three  "  brothers."  Meanwhile,  their 
&thw  was  ea^periencing  a  partial  eelipoe,  and  was  threatened 
with  the  total  loss  oC  his  right;  which  greatly  added  to  the 
trials  and  anxietiee  ol  ^  sisterhood.  At  last  he  underwent 
an  operation,  and  his  sight  was  gradoally  restored. 

Notwithstanding  the  failmre  of  tJie  poems,  the  sisters  did  not 
yet  despair  of  getting  the  jmblic  ear.  They  wrote  each  a 
prose  tale,  hoping  the  three  would  be  published  together. 
These  were  ThePr^e$$or,  by  Charlotte;  Widhtring  Hdghts, 
by  Emdly ;  and  Agnes  Qrty,  l^  Anne ;  tiie  names  assumed  in 
the  volume  of  poems  being  still  retained.  ThQ  latter  two 
found  a  publish^,  but  the  first  was  ererywhere  refused  ;  nor 
did  it  ever  pass  out  of  the  manuscript  state  till  aince  the  publb 
eation  <^  Mrs.  GaskelFs  lifo.  It  was  und^  the  weight  of  all 
this  disconragemait  that  the  great,  brate,  noble  little  woman 
undertook  tiie  composition  of  Jane  Eyrt,  which  grew  to  an  end 
in  Ai^^,  1847,  and  was  publidied  in  October.  The 
work  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  it  rapidly  made  its  way  to  a 
ieeided  triumph.  Byen  her  father  knew  nothing  of  what  she 
had  done,  till  she  put  the  priiited  book  into  his  hand,  and  told 
hhu  it  was  her  own  work. 

If  Miss  Bronte  were  in  a^  danger  of  being  elated  by  her 
great  and  hard^won  success  asan  au^or,  such  dang^  was  more 
than  eonnterrailed  by  the  blows  which  sOon  Ml  upon  her  as  a 
woman,  in  the  closing  horrors  of  her  brother's  life,  and  in  the 
deatii  of  her  sister  Emily,  whidi  odenrred  in  December,  1848. 
Emily'a  diaractcar,  if  we  may  trust  Mrs.  GaAcU's  account^ 
must  have  been  ahnost  sid>Ume,  in  its  union  of  sweetness  and 
strength,  of  gentieness  and  fortitude.  How  Charlotte  esteemed 
her,  may  be  best  judged  from  the  fact  that  she  took  her  as  Ute 
(mginal  of  Shirtey  Keeldar,  the  heroine  of  her  second  novel. 
The  attaohment  of  the  two  asters  was  inexpressibly  tender 
aud  deep.  Charlotte's  tears  were  scarce  dry  bdbre  tiiey  had  to 
iow  afireab :  Anne,  1^  youngest  of  this  wonderftd  trio,  was 
alrsady  imder  the  cl«tches  of  ^e  deetaroyer,  and  in  less  than 
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UK  moatii9  flhefollonred  Baity  to  ike  gmve ;  her  secolid  no^v^ 
The  Tinmii  (f  Wik^ell  BO,  Itmag  been  pobliBlied  ttie  pteriovB 
year.    How  fhe  sarvivor  wae  tooched  bjr  tiiaBo  eraits^  is  best 
told  i&  her  own  words,  writtm  to  a  ficiend  a  diort  sitto  bdbre 
Anne's  death :    "If  there  were  no  hope  beyond  tiik  world, — 
no  eternity— 4K>  life  to  oonie,-*IiD^y'B  ftite,  and  tiiat  irfaick 
threatens  Anne,  wonid  be  heart-breaking.    I  oauot  forget 
Bndly's  death-day ;  it  becomes  a  more  ized,  a  ctorker,  a  more 
fireqnmtly  reeorring  idea  in  my  nind  flmn  erer.    It  was  vety 
terrible.    She  was  torn,  oonscions,  panting,  relactant,  thoagh 
resolmte,  ont  of  a  happy  life.    Bat  it  mill  «4  do  to  dw«H  om 
these  tilings.'^ 

We  must  hasten  onr  dceteh  of  Miss  Bronte's  career.  SkMey, 
her  seoond  norel,  whicb  she  had  began  soon  after  tiie  appear- 
ance of  Jane  Eyre,  wab  given  to  tiie  pnbMo  in  October,  184&. 
She  took  great  pains  with  the  work  ;  still  it  hardly  nadegood 
the  expectations  raised  by  ite  predece00(»r.  Ste  drew  largdy, 
both  ibr  the  incidents  and  eharaoters  of  the  tale,  npon  the  fiur^ 
nishings  of  local  tradition  and  her  own  personal  obsenrati<m ; 
for  which  eanse  it  was  not  long  before  the  secret  of  tibo  aiflHXP- 
shiptran^ired.  ThisnatoraUy  drewonmoiieorlesBoffnteroonrse 
witii  the  literary  stars  of  the  time :  she  visited  London ;  took 
her  place  among  the  notabilities  of  the  land  ;  underwent,  with- 
ont  harm,  ike  pains  and  perils  of  lionizing  in  xhe  metropolis :  she 
looked  on  life,  and  all  its  shams  and  fripperies,  with  the  keen 
and  earnest  ^e  of  simple  truth  ;  its  vanities  conld  not  cheat 
her ;  and  her  fierce  stmggliags  with  the  nntowardness  of  for- 
tune had  left  her  no  time  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  self«deoeptioa. 
Her  Wdte,  after  bdng  a  long  while  on  the  stocks,  but  only 
worked  at  from  time  to  time,  in  tiie  intervals  of  a  care-worn 
life  and  a  faltering  health,  was  at  last  finished  and  launched  ia 
file  Fall  of  1852.  This  stoiy  seeiae  to  have  taken  more  or  less 
of  its  shape  and  texture  from  the  writer's  recollections  of  Brus- 
sels. The  characterization  hardly  equals  that  of  Shirky  in 
reach  and  power  of  tiiougbt ;  but  the  tde  is  probably  more 
attractive  and  interesting  as  a  whole.  It  met  with  almost 
unbounded  applause. 

About  this  time,  Miss  Bront<$  was  surprised  by  a  declaration 
of  love  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Nidiolls,  her  fether's  curate,  who 
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hftd  ksfxwn  ker  loof;,  a&d  slttdiad  hw  ir#lL  His  affoction  had 
mAbiog  of  flash  aboat  it ;  it.  was  the  daw  aad  sikot  j^wth 
af  yeaia ;  it  was  de^,  ardeai,  and  t^ider.  And  Mr.  NichoUs 
waa  A  grove,  eameat,  goad  laao,  aid  thorMghly  afidentood 
ibB  sterling  wortb  of  bar  wbaae  band  he  aoagfat  Her  falli^, 
Iboogk  baving  no  objeeliaDs  to  the  man^  oiogeoted  to  tbesaatch. 
She  aoqpneeoed  in  his.  jadgm<8at>  and  Mr.  NichoUs  resigned  his 
oaraey.  It  seems  that  bj  the  Spring  of  1864^  Mr.  Bront£l  had 
eeme  to  Tiew  the  matter  in  a  different  li§^t  :'aa  engagement 
was  Ibnaadt  Mr.  NieboUs  resnmed  the  eoraej,  and  the  mar* 
liage  took  plaee  cm  the  29th  of  June  foUondng.  The  newly* 
married  pair  lired  at  the  paisoaage ;  the  ^flier's  home  was 
fteir  borne;  to  comlort  and  brighten  bis  oM  age,  was  their 
joint  aerviee.  The  poor  woman  had  at  last  reached  a  season 
of  rest  aaed  jejr ;  bat  the  enp  was  to  be  saatebed  fix>m  her 
thiretgr  1^  ere  she  had  more  than  &irlj  tasM  of  its  sweeteass : 
Mrs.  Nidiolls  died  the  Slst  of  Mareh»  1865. 

It  will,  we  hope,  be  apparent  from  this  sketch,  that  the  li£i 
of  Obarlotte  !^Nmt&  eonld  hardly  fail,  in  almost  any  bands,  to 
be  an  latorestBig  and  iastraoitye  thane.  Itisindeedyaagiyen 
bj  ilra.  QaskeU,  a  tale  fall  of  solemn  and  pathetic  atkaction* 
A  large  portion  of  the  book  eonsists  of  extracts  from  Miss 
Brontlj'a  letters ;  so  that,  with  the  abatemaat  mentioned  in  oar 
note,  there  seems  no  reason  to  donbt  the  general  flddity  of  the 
narrative.  We  nnst  add  a  word  of  regret*  that  the  writer 
flhonld  hare  ihonght  it  worth  the  while  to  shield  her  friend 
from  certain  idle  and  gosmpping  st(»ri^  abont  her  alleged 
amdetgr  io  get  married.  To  ftis  end,  she  informs  as  that  Miss 
BnmttS  n^ted  two  or  three  offers  of  muriage,  before  the  {^^ 
posal  of  Mr.  Nicholls.  That  she  did  doEdre  to  be  married,  may 
be,  and  probaMy  oaght  to  be,  taken  for  granted.  Bat  no  one, 
afior  ccmiing  io  the  light  of  h^  great  and  noble  charaeter« 
ooaid  ever  saspeot  her  of  any  desires  or  any  doings  at  strife 
with  maidenly  delieaey  and  hononr.  If  any  i»mri^t  tongnee 
dare  to  tpmk  o£  hear  otberwise  tiian  with  entire  respeot  as  a 
woouin,  ^ey  may  sa^riy  be  despised. 

It  is  also  evident  enough,  that  for  her  prodigions  strength  of 
adad  Miss  Bronte  was  nowise  indebted  to  any  soch  sjdvanr 
tigeaas  ihe  atrong-miaded  women  of  oar  day  are  howling  to 
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pomesB.    No  one  could  be  lete  the  creatore  of  opportimitiefi 
commonly  withheld  flrom  her  sex.    Toil  and  pain  and  sorrmr 
were  her  portion :  her  life  was  one  long  wreBtiiing-niatch  with 
the  stubborn  nnkindnees  of  cireiiskst«ii6e0.    The  only  h^p  die 
had  was  in  being  left  to  work  her  way  imbelped  ;  if  she  erred- 
her  elevation  to  anything  external,  it  was  tiie  haying  to  otbt- 
come  mountains  of  discouragement.    S%«  never  quarrelled  witti 
her  position  as  a  woman :  to  do  the  duties  of  tiiat  porittoo, 
was  her  meat  and  drink.    And  in  all  iiie  relations  of  life  die 
discovered  a  heart  framed  of  tiie  purest  ore  of  womanhood  : 
to  the  proper  ministries  of  the  daughter,  tiie  sist^,  the  wife, 
the  friend,  the  Christian,  she  was  thoroughly  faithful  and  trae. 
Her  great  gifts  of  geniie  challenge  our  admiration  ;  which  it 
16  sweet  to  give,  because  at  tl^  same  time  her  h«rd  lot  cfaal- 
I^iges  our  pity,  and  her  womanly  virtues  our  reverence.    The 
seoret  of  her  power  seems  to  lie  in  a  prodigious  faculty 
of  labour,  energized  and  directed  by  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  the  woman. 

In  her  mental  qualities,  Miss  Bronte  presets  a  singularly 
inviting  study.  She  touches  various  springs  of  interest  witii  a 
bold,  firm,  masterly  hand.  Sterling  good  sense  is,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  the  main  staple  of  her  stock  in  ti^de.  Her  style  is 
round,  free,  and  mellow,  yet  full  of  nerve,  throbbii^  with 
energy,  and  bristiing  with  point.  With  what  startling  vivid- 
ness  rtie  often  paints  out  her  conceptions  1  so  that  they  haunt 
tiie  memory  witii  almo9t  the  effect  of  present  visions.  Of 
humour  she  has  very  little,  and  that  littie  is  mainly  of  the  caus- 
tic and  pungent  sort.  She  has  a  piercing^  and  pregnant  wit, 
which,  however,  rarely  appears  as  a  prominent,  never  as  a 
s^)arate  element  in  her  works.  The  subtler  spells  of  fancy 
seem  always  amenable  to  her  call :  images  of  the  ghastiy,  the 
dream-like,  the  shadowy,  the  mysterious  rise  up  at  her  bidding : 
the  lonely  raptures  of  pensive  and  solitary  musing  throng  upon 
us  in  her  scenes,  and  steal  us  from  ourselves :  sometimes  we 
seem  to  hear  a  low,  creq>ing  sound,  like  the  fdnt  or  stifled 
sobbings  of  fear,  or  grief,  or  pain,  lurking  unseen  in  our  neigh- 
borhood :  indeed  whatever  is  adapted  to  work  on  the  moral  and 
imaginative  forces,  is  strangely  responsive  to  her  invocations. 
Her  mode  of  conceiving  and  working  out  chtract^  is  emin^tly 
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original  and  profound  ;  vfaile  she  anatomizes  tiie  human  heart 
with  a  stem,  onfiJtering  finmiesB  of  truth,  that  neither  begs 
nor  fears  our  fSftro^r  or  onr  hate.  But  Ihe  greatest  feature  of 
her  writing  is  its  museular  intellectuality.  Her  adrenturous 
plough  dares  the  toughest  soils,  and  forces  its  way  through, 
upturBiBg  tiiem  firom  the  bottom*  Iron  problems,  that  seem 
enough  to  break  very  strong  teeth,  she  craunchee  up  as  if  they 
w«re  but  her  ordinary  food.  Whatever  theme  lies  in  her  way, 
Bhe  bores  her  1iK>ught  right  into  its  centre,  and  splinters  ita 
inmoet  fibres  out  to  Tiew  forthwith.  Nor  does  she  ever  oon« 
found  her  sensations  with  her  perceptions :  hence  we  never 
catch  her  tormenting  language,  like  Mrs.  Browning  for  instance, 
in  a  vain,  spasmodic  effort  to  translate  the  darkless  of  the  one 
into  the  light  of  the  other.  The  result  of  all  which  is,  tiiat  the 
interest  of  h^  works  is  the  solid,  legitimate,  durable  interest 
of  truth  :  she  looks  life  square  in  the  face,  and  depicts  it  fear- 
lessly as  if  she  scorned  all  the  iHusive  vanities  of  art,  and  could 
not  stoop  to  the  allurements  of  any  sort  of  clap-trap  or  brain* 
smoke. 


CITY    AMUSEMENTS. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  recreation  is  a  neeeesity  of  human 
nature,  and  that  every  human  being  requires  occasional  amuse* 
ment.  The  truth  is,  in  fact,  generally  acknowledged  in  fiieory, 
and  perhaps  universally  in  practice.  Practically,  however, 
mea  are  more  apt  to  a<^owledge  it  in  their  own  case  than  in 
that  of  others.  They  feel  individually  a  great  want,  which 
they  find  means  of  satirfying  for  ^emsdves ;  but  they  do  not 
feel  the  want  for  others,  because  they  do  not  at  all  feel  for 
others.  Nevertheless,  the  want  is  great  and  universal.  If 
no  proviaon  is  made  for  meeting  it,  it  tells  on  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  portions  of  our  nature.  The  man  of 
bnmness,  who  merges  all  ideas  in  the  single  one  of  making  a 
fortune,  tiie  monk,  who  deems  sdf-mortification  a  virtue  in 
itself,  and  the  Puritan,  who  deems  religion  the  only  proper 
means  of  rei^eation,  agree  in  attempting  practically  to  deny 
this  great  need  of  our  nature.    In  other  words,  they  sdl  attempt 
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to  deprive  Qatitre  of  her  rigbleu  But,  ia  every  OMe,  Miore 
finds  some  XBode  of  asattrtiiig  t)iese  righte  iASome  form  or  oUier* 
Did  time  and  epaoe  admit  of.  the  attempt,  it  would  be  eafij  to 
abow  tbiB  in  eaoh  of  tike  three  ci«eB  to  whiefa  aUii0i<m  hsa  bean 
made. 

In  the  rdigiovs  world,  the  qimtfoiiB  connected  with  amwe- 
ments  hftve  long  beai  very  prDmhMot  topics.  The  grovad 
taken  by  that  body  has  been  chosen  with  eomerefoence  to  Iha 
aonnd  principle  that  recreation  is  a  neeBsmly  of  hwwn  nature ; 
«t  least  there  seemt  aa  implied  &ar  of  denying  that  prin^la 
The  religions  world  has  set  its  bw  like  a  flint  against  certai& 
amnsements,  whidi  it  is  fcmd  of  designatitig  as  worldly.  Why 
they  ane  m<Nre  w^idly  than  others,  does  not  appear  to  havo 
becHi  very  carefhUy  inquired.  Nor  have  aay  very  good  reasons 
been  assigned  why  they  are  worse  than  oOers.  The  practiee 
is  to  reason  against  tiiiem  mpon  gronnds  which  aj^ly  equally 
to  all  amusements,  or  to  ai^yeal  to  feeUags  whi(^  are  more 
«{q)licable  to  them  than  to  ofiior  things,  only  beofn»e  of  tiie 
traditional  pr^udice  against  them.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  selection  that  has  been  made  of  certain  amusements  which 
are  stigmatized  as  worldly  is,  upon  the  whole,  correct  But 
if  it  be  so,  it  is  owing  more  to  instinct  ;than  to  reason,  for  it 
has  clemrly  not  been  made  upon  any  intelligible  principle* 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  tdl  amusements,  in  themselves,  are 
innocent  so  long  as  Asy  are  confined  within  the  bonnds  of 
moderation.  When  they  become  sinM,  it  is  either  because  of 
excess  or  in  consequence  of  the  surrounding  cir^imstanees. 
The  advocates  of  public  amusements  seem  instinc^vely  aware 
«f  this,  and  so  delight  in  arguing  the  question  in  the  abstract. 
Having  established  the  abstract  innocence  of  their  &vourite 
unusement,  ihej  meet  everything  else  with  the  trite  principle 
that  you  cannot  justly  argae  against  the  use  of  a  thing  from 
its  abuse ;  and  failing  bad^  on  the  truth  that  the  human  mind 
needs  reoreaticm,  thay  eondude  the  discmeion  with  a  self^atisfied 
triumph.  Yet,  notwithstandiug  all  that  they  can  say,  there 
will  be  a  pra^cal  diffisrence  between  tbs  occasional  dance  of 
a  few  young  people,  in  am  niqpremaditated  gathering,  and  the 
assemblages  of  the  faduonable  part  of  a  great  citjy,  r^eated 
night  after  night,  until  the  dance  has  ceased  to  be  a&  amuse* 
m^t  and  become  the  business  of  life. 
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Thwe  muBt  be  somewhere  a  distinction  between  the  two 
cases ;  which  is  capable  of  being  pointed  out,  and  which  may 
serve  as  a  test  to  be  nsefellj  applied  in  other  cases.  But  it 
will  itot  be  discovered  either  bj  maintaining  the  innocence  or 
the  sinMness  of  dancmg  in  the  abstract.  Something  of  the  same 
sort  is  tme  of  other  amusements,  perhaps  of  all  other  amuse- 
mefits,  as  well  of  those  which  the  religions  world  pronounce 
innocetit  as  of  those  which  it  regards  as  gnilty. 

In  tiie  meantime,  the  question  of  amnsements  has  become  a  great 
social  qtrestiott.  It  is  so  in  reality,  if  it  be  not  yet  so  acknow- 
ledged. An  entirely  new  phenomenon  has  lately  appeared  in 
connection  with  it.  It  is,  that  certain  members  of  the  so-called 
liberal  portion  of  the  religious  world  are  taking  the  popular 
side  of  tiie  question.  That  they  are  wrong  in  so  doing,  is  in- 
stinctively felt,  probably  as  well  by  those  on  the  side  which 
iltiej  have  taken,  as  by  those  on  the  other.  But  the  fact  that 
they  have  taken  that  side  is  not  the  less  worthy  of  note.  It  is 
time  that  the  question  was  met  and  considered  upon  some 
sound  principle.  The  difficulty  is  daily  increasing.  So  far  as 
the  absolute  country  is  concerned,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  great 
danger  in  letting  things  take  their  course.  But  the  progress 
of  events  points  more  and  more  to  great  crowds  and  to  great 
cities.  It  is  in  great  cities  that  the  need  of  innocent  amuse- 
ments is  most  keenly  felt,  and  it  is  for  great  crowds  that  it  is 
most  dfficult  to  provide  them. 

The  age  has  a  double  tendency — towards  over-exertion  and 
towards  self-indulgence.  It  is  this  that  gave  rise  to  a  phe- 
nomenon of  which  the  present  writer  has  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  speak.  Men  were  formerly  divided  into  two 
classes— those  who  were  eraplojed  in  accumulating  wealth,  and 
those  who  were  occupied  in  spending  it.  Now,  almost  every 
man  isengs^ed  in  the  double  task  of  earning  wealth  for  present 
^ctrsvagance  and  ftrture  expenditure.  Self-indulgence  demands 
its  immediate  gratiftcation,  and,  with  a  novel  foresight,  security 
for  its  future  supplies.  The  two-fold  necessity  for  exertion 
thus  induced,  inflames  the  tendency  towards  over-exertion, 
and  the  effects  of  that  over-exertion  are  manifested  in  an 
increased  tendency  to  self-indulgence.  It  is  not  a  great  many 
years  rfnce  no  gentleman  would  smoke  in  the  street.  To  do 
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so  implies  one  of  two  thingB ;  either  the  man  who  imokes  in 
the  street  is  so  oyerwhelmed  with  business  that  he  cannot 
spare  time  for  his  sensual  enjoyments,  or  be  is  so  devoted  to 
his  sensual  enjoyments  that  he  can  q>are  no  time  from  them* 
The  first  implies  that  the  man  is  not  in  the  comfortable 
pecuniary  position  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  has  always 
entered  into  the  idea  of  a  gentleman ;  the  other  implies  a 
want  of  self-control  which  is  yet  more  plainly  inconsiatent 
with  that  character.  Now  few  gentlemen  hesitate  to  smoke 
in  the  street.  They  are,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  too  much  oppress- 
ed with  business  to  take  time  for  reasonable  indulgence.  And 
this  is  not  because  they  are  harrassed  with  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, but  because  they  are  engaged  in  the  neyer^nding  straggle 
to  be  richer,  from  which  nothing  but  death  can  release  them. 
Moreover,  the  habit  of  sensual  indulgence  once  relieved  from 
the  checks  imposed  by  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place,  has 
really  become  irresistible.  This  is  only  an  illustration  of 
what  is  a  strange  union  of  over-exertion  with  self-indulgence ; 
but  it  may  serve  to  point  another  lesson.  In  many  quarters 
it  is  the  fashion  to  cry  up  total  abstinence  from  spirituous  or 
fermented  liquors  as  the  perfection  of  morals.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  sometimes  applied  to  other  things.  But  what  is 
wanted  is  self-control,  habitual  self-control,  self-control  in  all 
things.  This  may  be  exercised  |ls  well  in  confining  indulgen- 
cies  to  proper  times,  places,  and  quantities,  as  by  total  absti- 
nence and  perhaps  better. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  connected  with  amusemients  is 
to  be  found  in  the  want  of  self-control,  since  excess  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  sinfulness  6f  amusements  as  of  everything  else. 
Again,  the  want  of  self-control  in  these  matters  is  traceable 
to  the  double  tendency  towards  over-exertion  and  self-indul- 
gence, which  has  been  mentioned.  Those  tendencies  affect  the 
two  sexes  very  differently.  Among  the  males  the  desire  of 
accumulation  leads  to  the  predominance  of  the  tendency  to 
over-exertion.  This  predominance  does  not,  however,  exclude 
the  tendency  to  self-indulgence.  Among  females,  except  where 
a  habit  has  been  formed  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  there 
is  no  tendency  to  over-exertion  at  all,  but  a  very  great  one  to 
self-indulgence.    Ladies  seek  for  amusements  as  the  means  of 
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relieving  the  monoioiij  of  mere  indolence.  Men  require  them 
as  a  relaxation  from  the  exhaustion  of  over-exertion.  If  the 
ladies  conld  be  made  to  understand  that  ''  Six  days  shalt  thou 
Is^or/'  is,  in  some  sense,  a  part  of  the  fourth  commandment^ 
there  would  be  less  necessity  for  amusements  for  them  ;  while, 
if  the  men  could  be  brought  to  moderate  their  toils  in  pursuit 
of  wealth,  there  would  be  less  exhaustion  to  be  relieved  on 
their  part.  As  it  is,  men  not  only  exhaust  themselves  by  con- 
tinual toil,  but  compel  their  dependants  to  do  the  same  thing. 
The  institution  of  a  weekly  rest  was  designed  to  counteract  the 
evils  of  continued  ex^tion.  But  tiie  weekly  rest  was  also 
designed  to  be  a  religious  rest.  Now,  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases,  it  is  a  mere  secular  rest,  appropriated  to  amusements. 

It  was  a  wise  institution  of  our  ancestors,  that  the  six  days 
of  the  week  were  interspersed  with  holydays,  which,  while 
they  partook  of  a  rdUgious  character,  afforded  opportunities 
for  secular  recreation,  of  which  they  were  regarded  as  the 
appropriate  s^tsons.  That  the  principle  was  carried  too  far 
no  one  will  now  dispute.  Moreover,  what  remains  of  the 
practice  is  not  so  used  as  to  encourage  the  notion  of  a  revival 
<rf  the  old  usages,  were  it,  on  other  grounds,  practicable.  The 
releasing  of  all  the  crowds  of  a  great  city  from  labour  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  sure  to  be  attended  with  great  evils.  It 
cannot  be  done  until  those  crowds  have  been  taught  self-con- 
trol. But  the  continued  confin^nent  to  labour  adds  new  diffi- 
culties to  the  amusement  question. 

The  present  writer  does  not  profess  to  be  provided  with  a 
practical  solution  of  this  great  question.  There  are  many 
questions,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  rfocial,  for  which  he  sees 
no  practical  solution ;  but  for  which  no  solution  can  ever 
be  found,  until  they  are  well  considered  and  fairly  stated. 
Most  of  our  social  difficulties  are  of  this  sort,  but  especially  the 
difficulty  of  finding  innocent  amusements  for  large  bodies  of 
peofde.  Social  questions,  and  especially  this  one,  cannot  be 
settied  by  laws,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  It  is  in  the 
action  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity that  the  public  must  rely  for  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
That  action  must  be  individual,  and,  if  approved,  gradually 
extend  through  the  dass.    But  if  it  is  to  be  approved,  it  must 
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be  right,  and  to  be  right  it  most  be  enlightened.  The  question 
must  be  fully  and  fairlj  oonsidered,  and  the  reasoos  asoertaim* 
ed,  for  which  certain  amosements  are  to  be  diseoontenaneed 
and  others  encouraged,  or  for  which  all  alike  are  to  be  dis 
countenanced  or  encouraged* 

It  has  been  already  said  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  way  of 
abstract  discussion  ;  because,  in  truth,  all  amnsements  are  in 
themselves  innocent,  or  only  become  sinfiil  by  excess  or  otha 
circumstances.  The  circumstance  by  which  amusements  are 
most  usually  rendered  unlawful,  is  excess.  That  ui  excessive 
devotion  to  amusement  is  sinful,  will  be  at  once  granted  by  the 
most  hardened  devotee  of  pleasure.  But  there  will  be  wide 
differences  in  the  estimate  which  different  persons  will  form  of 
what  is  excessive.  All  will,  nevertheless,  agree,  that  amuse- 
ment is  not  to  be  made  the  bunness  of  lifSd.  Now,  among 
females  in  our  cities,  there  is  great  danger  of  its  becoming  the 
business  of  life.  This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  habits  of  self- 
indulgence  in  which  they  live.  Tliousands  of  fanalee  have  no 
allotted  task  which  they  are  compelled,  by  external  circum- 
stances, to  perform.  What  they  require,  under  the  name  of 
amusement,  is  not  recreation,  but  excitement.  The  excitement 
produces  exhaustion,  the  exhaustion  furnishes  an  excuse  for 
more  self-indulgence,  which  drives  its  victim  again  to  seardi 
for  excitement. 

In  a  pq)ulous  city  there  are  enough  of  finnales  thus  situated 
to  constitute  a  crowd.  If  amusement,  as  it  is  called,  is  provided 
for  them,  it  must  be  such  as  will  satisfy  a  crowd.  Nay,  tiie 
crowd  itself  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  means  of  that  excite- 
ment, which  is  misnamed  amusement.  But  a  crowd  is,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  a  very  undesirable  thing.  In  every  crowd 
the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  is,  in  some  degree,  lost 
A  crowd  is  not  careful  of  its  conduct,  and,  above  all  things,  it 
is  not  choice  in  its  amus^nents  or  disposed  to  fed  itself  xmder 
the  restraints  of  self-control.  Hence,  a  crowd  is  always  a 
circumstance  likely  to  interfere  with  the  innocence  of  the 
pursuit  in  which  it  is  engaged.  It  is  liable  to  all  sorts  of 
impulses  which  break  down  individual  principle.  Besides,  if 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  wicked,  the  mi^rity  of  every 
crowd  is  {nrobably  so.    It  is,  then,  a  great  element  of  misdiief^ 
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in  all  city  mnnseinents,  tiiat  thej  are  taken  in  the  midst  of 
crowds  ;  crowds,  too,  assembled  wiliiout  any  s^ons  purpose, 
bat  Bolely  to  pass  away  the  time  agreeably.  It  may  be  well 
doubted  whetiier  it  is  lawM  to  give  one's  self  np  to  the  influ- 
ence of  soeh  an  assembly.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  idea  of  crowds 
is  80  intimately  connected  with  other  circmnstances,  which  con- 
stitute objections  to  the  present  system,  that  it  may  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  them. 

But  the  great  evil  of  amus^nents  is  to  be  found  in  excess. 
Th^  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  the  business  of  life,  for, 
if  lii^  do,  they  lose  their  nature.  Now  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that,  in  a  populous  city,  meetings  for  amusement,  at  which 
crowds  are  present,  should  not  run  into  ^cess  almost,  or  quite, 
to  the  extent  of  becoming  the  business  of  life,  at  least  to  the 
younger  portion  of  one  sex.  The  persons  who  give  the  enter- 
tainments, at  which  amusement  is  sought,  are  compelled  to 
bring  together  a  crowd.  They  are  well  enough  disposed  so  to 
do,  because  the  presence  of  a  crowd  is  one  means  of  excite- 
m^t,  which,  and  not  amusement  properly  so  called,  is  the 
thing  really  desired.  The  men,  jaded  by  tiie  overwork  of  their 
business,  can  only  be  roused  by  the  presence  of  excitement. 
The  idle  women,  listless  with  doing  nothing,  require  to  be 
roused  by  excitement.  But,  besddes  this  strong  inducement, 
Hhere  is  an  absolute  compulsion  in  the  fear  of  giving  offence, 
and  in  the  rivalry,  vduch  grows  up,  as  to  the  size  of  parties. 

But  those  who  participate  in  Aeee  assemblages  must  recip- 
rocate the  invitations  whi<^  they  have  accepted.  Hence  a 
continued  succession  of  meetings  fpr  the  pmrpose,  nominally 
of  amusement,  truly  of  excitement.  This  frequency  becomes 
an  dement  in  our  consideration  of  the  morality  of  amusement. 
It  may  be  said  that  every  one  can  regulate  that  matter  accord* 
ing  to  his  or  her  own  will,  and  need  not  engage  in  such 
tilings  more  or  oftener  than  he  or  she  may  think  prpper.  But 
tiie  remark  would  Aow  great  ignorance  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  usages  of  society.  One  invitation  accepted  leads  to 
another,  of  which  the  acceptance  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
aoceptani^  of  the  first.  Whoever  enters  the  circle  finds  a 
necessity  for  continuing  in  the  same  line  of  conduct.  Just  as, 
in  the  case  of  other  excitements,  the  desire  grows  on  what  it 
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feeds  on ;  so  in  this  every  indulgence  leads  to  another.  Then 
there  is  the  deadly  fear  of  giving  ^ffenoe,  at  once  an  additional 
motive,  and  a  disguise  to  the  conscience.  The  two  together 
are  irresistible.  No  consideration  of  the  danger  of  excess 
can  or  will  be  listened  to/and  the  occjisional  amusement  passes 
into  a  necessity,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  into  the  business 
of  life. 

Another  element  of  evil  in  these  amusements  is  the  time  at 
which  they  take  place.  They  occur  at  night,  when  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  terminated  by  any  immediate  call  to  business. 
Hence  they  are  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  and  excess  in  another 
form  is  introduced.  Moreover,  night  and  darkness  have  their 
own  evils  for  young  people  in  a  state  of  excitement.  It  may 
be  true  that  suflScient  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  young 
females,  in  certain  positions  in  society  from  these  dangers. 
Perhaps  great  offence  would  be  taken,  were  it  intimated  that 
they  are  liable  to  them.  But  their  brothers  are  worthy  of  some 
consideration,  and  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  above  tempta- 
tion.   Yet  they  are  above  taking  any  precautions  against  it. 

The  objections,  which  have  been  thus  far  mentioned,  relate 
directly  to  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  exciting  scenes 
of  nocturnal  and  crowded  amusements.  But  there  is  another 
view  of  the  matter  connected  with  our  peculiar  political  and 
social  institutions  which  cannot  be  passed  over  without  notice. 
Admitting  that  these  things  are  innocent  for  those  who  have 
been  hitherto  spoken  of— that  is,  for  those  who  regard  them- 
selves as  constituting  the  upper  class  of  society, — ^fliere  is  some 
consideration  due  to  other  classes.  The  political  theory  of 
the  country  is  political  equality,  which  has,  not  unnaturally, 
been  extended,  to  include  social  equality.  This  extends  so  far 
that  no  American  recognizes  any  social  superior  to  himself* 
Perhaps  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  American  who  does 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  he  has  social  inferiors.  The  white 
man,  whether  Northern  or  Southern,  if  he  have  nothing  on 
which  to  ground  a  claim  of  social  superiority  over  o^&  white 
men,  at  least  finds  inferiors  in  the  whole  AfHcan  race,  whether 
of  mixed  or  unmixed  blood.  Even  the  negroes  have  their 
social  distinctions,  and  perhaps  he,  upon  whom  every  other 
negro  looks  down,  finds  some  class  or  some  person  which  or 
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whom  he  regards  as  bis  inferior.  But  it  is  not  so  much  with 
Hie  looking  down  as  with  the  refosal  to  look  np  that  the 
present  snb^ct  is  ooncemed. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  no  concern  with  either.  Men 
and  women,  who  know  they  are  looked  down  npon  by  others 
whom  th^  consider  only  as  their  eqnals,  resent  tiie  insnlt,  and 
&eir  resentment  is  resented.  Tley  seek  to  establish  th^ 
equality  by  an  imitation,  of  those  who  call  themselves  their 
betters,  in  their  amusements  as  in  everything  else.  Now, 
witiiout  pretending  to  point  out  which  is  the  class  to  which 
tiie  remark  applies,  every  reader  will  admit  that  there  is  a 
class,  to  tiie  females  of  which  crowded  nocturnal  assemblies 
are  dangerous.  Moreover,  every  reader  knows  tiiat  the  prin- 
ciples, which  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  idea 
of  social  equality,  will  lead  this  class  to  adopt,  so  far  as  they 
Can,  BmAk  assemblies,  if  they  are  used  hy  others.  Now,  one  of 
the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  age  is,  that  which  is  implied  in 
Ibe  question  of  the  first  murderer :  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?" 
In  the  particular  case  Hds  feeling  will  receive  strength  from 
tiie  feelings  of  resentment  connected  with  the  disputed  claims 
on  both  sides,  ^t,  it  may  wdl  be  asked :  Is  this  a  Christian 
feeling  ?  Does  it  comport  with  the  second  great  commandment  ? 

The  attention  of  the  reader  has  thus  far  been  diiefly  directed 
to  the  assemblages,  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  which  are 
held  in  private  houses.  It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  those  which 
are  more  strictly  called  public  amusements.  These  must,  from 
the  nature  of  our  institutions,  be  open  to  all  classes  alike ; 
except  in  cases  in  which  the  high  price  of  admission  excludes 
the  poor^  members  of  society,  or  the  ridier  voluntarily  abstain 
from  mixing  witii  their  supposed  inferiors.  This  class  of 
amusements  includes  the  theatre ;  which  may  be  regarded  as  its 
representative.  The  theatre,  again,  is  diviable  into  two 
varieties— -that  which  looks  for  its  attractions  mainly  to  what 
is  teditdcally  called  acting,  and  that  the  chief  interest  of  which 
is  derived  from  music.  Boik  of  these  have  fallen  under  the 
denunciation  of  the  religious  community.  An  attempt  has, 
however,  been  made  to  procure  a  reversal  of  this  judgment. 
It  is  maintained  that  these  things  are  not  wrong  in  themselves, 
«id  we  are  treated  to  the  usual  abstract  defence,  neglecting 
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all  the  cireomstaDces  among  whicb  the  qeeetioa  liee.  Than 
we  are  told  that  if  the  religioos  and  moral  portiyoE  q(  the  comi- 
mimitj  would  take  the  thing  into  their  own  hands,  tb^  ocHild 
regulate  the  matter  so  as  to  hare  no  plays  reiureseiited  bat 
such  as  were  unobjectionable,  and  do  away  with  all  tbe  other 
circuoSstaiices  that  render  the  theatre  an  unlawful,  or  at  beet, 
a  dangerous  amusement.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  kind  of 
control  of  the  stage,  bj  the  religious  and  moral  community,  is 


In  the  first  place,  plays,  like  other  literature,  are  »ot  susoep- 
tible  of  being  divided  into  two  great  classes,  one  all  bad  aad 
the  other  all  good.  There  is  a  gradual  iiBuiing  of  moral  pro- 
priety down  to  the  point  at  which  it  nearly  disan[^ear8.  Pw- 
haps  there  is  no  single  drama  against  which  some  moral 
objection  might  not  be  justly  taken ;  perhaps  there  is  none  in 
which  there  is  not  something  good.  There  was  a  class  which 
was  utterly  intolerable ;  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  that 
class  has  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  disappeared  from  the  stage. 
And  tills  is  what  is  meant  when  men  qpeak  of  the  moral 
improvement  which  the  stage  is  said  to  have  undergone.  Yot 
it  is  not  very  long-^t  seems  but  a  few  weeks — since  the  writer 
saw  placarded  (m  walls  and  advertised  in  newspapers,  an- 
nouncements of  the  performance  of  a  drama  which  must  have 
involved  blas^diemiee  so  awful  that  tiiey  need  only  be  idlndad 
to.  The  subject  of  the  piece  was  nothi^  less  awful  than  the 
Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lobd  I  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that,  in  general,  the  performance  of  the  old  demoralizing 
drama  has  been  disused.  The  advocates  for  the  scheme  of  the 
moral  and  religious  community  assuming  the  contr<d  of  the 
stage,  by  their  very  ailment,  admit  the  peoessity  of  further 
improv^nent.  How  is  this  to  be  effected?  How,  in  tim  first 
place,  are  moral  and  religious  men  to  know  wMdi  are  the 
objectionable  pieces,  until  they  have  seen  or  read  them  ?  The 
idea  implies  that  every  moral  and  religious  man  is  to  take 
upon  himself  the  function  of  a  stage  licenser,  at  the  expense  of 
more  time  and  study  than  he  can  afford,  or  dse  that  the  office 
must  be  delegated  to  some  person  or  persons  selected  out  <^ 
the  number  of  moral  and  religious  persons.  3ut  whoever  may 
perform  the  function  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  draw  a  di^nit^ 
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liBfi  vpon  aay  iBteDigible  prmeiide,  aad  imkes  thfti  be  done, 
there  nil  be  no  aoqueaceBee  in  the  deeisioii* 

B«t  &e  great  diflimlfy  remains.  Theiaoral  and  rdigiow 
oonmnnitj  is  not  Tory  nameroas ;  that  part  of  it  whieh  eoald 
be  iNroag^t  to  anite  in  sod  a  edieoM,  woald  be  a  TCty  mall 
miaoritj  of  the  whole  population.  Now  the  theatre  isan  OLpia 
iiTe  iBBtitBtionf  and  to  be  saatained  moet  be  popalar.  The 
crowds  whidi  Gonetitate  an  objecti<Hi  to  any  aiode  of  aave- 
ment,  are  necessary  to  its  siq^rt ;  so  is  the  ni^t  and  the 
freqaeBcy,  whidi  have  been  mentioaed  as  coroHMtanees  teading 
to  deoMualize  amnsements.  For  the  night  ia.the  only  periodat 
which  the  theatre  can  be  filled ;  and  anless  it  be  freqaeatly  ased, 
the  aceumalated  expenees  of  rent,  interest  on  capital,  and  aab- 
sistenoe  of  perfiuraiers,  would  render  it  an  onpr^ftable  inyest- 
ment.  The  thei^re  most  appeal  for  its  sspport^  not  to  a  scleet 
class,  bat  to  the  great  pablic  Now  the  suvjority  of  the  great 
poUic  is  eertainly  not  coaiprised  in  the  moral  and  religion 
commonify,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  to 
control  the  amusements  of  the  minority,  would  eertainly  be  a 
fiiilnre.  The  players  will,  as  they  always  bare  done,  pertem 
those  pieces  which  will  draw,in  their  own  phraee,most  BMmey. 
Those  will  not  be  the  pieces  ^  the  list  of  the  moral  aad 
religions  censers.  Anothor  diffiealty  woald  soon  ariae,  if  the 
ttieatrieid  tarte  were  oace  introdnoed  amo^g  the  moral  and 
religions  commenity.  There  woald  be  a  coatiaaal  risiag  ef 
tamptatioQ  to  see  a  &Tonriie  actor  in  a  p(^[mlar  part,— 4a  a 
piece  which,  althongh  not^  strictly  the  proper  thing,  is  not  so 
ffery  obiectiomabk.  This  wonld  by  degrees  break  down  the  line 
between  tike  plays  whidi  may  be  encouraged,  and  those  whish 
may  not  be  oicoiuraged.  This  line  once  broken  throagh  wffl 
soon  &11,  Mid  with  it  the  whole  scheme  of  r^orming  the  stage 
by  mesns  of  the  patronage  ot  tiie  moral  and  religions  eomuMi- 
Bify.  There  has  ney^  esdsted  a  wilder  chimera  than  ibis 
sebeme.  Hiq^y,  it  is  not  very  like  to  be  aeoeptaUe  to  ftese 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

The  TemSixkA  whieh  haye  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
drama  proper,  may  be  applied,  with  very  little  qualification,  to 
themnsical  drama,  or  q[>era.  Whcm,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  mosical  drama  is  exhibited  at  a  low  priee,  and  rdies  for 
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support  on  the  numbers  of  the  auditors  which  it  attrmcts,  none 
need  be  made.  But  when,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  addresses 
itself  to  the  wealthy  classes,  and  seeks  to  indemnify  itself  for 
tibie  absence  of  crowds,  by  the  high  price  demanded  for  die 
admission  of  each  individual,  it  stands  on  different  grounds.  In 
this  form,  many  persons  contend  for  the  greater  refinement  and 
morality  of  the  opera,  and  have  no  scruples  about  attending  the 
performances,  especially  when  abroad,  who  do  abstain  from  the 
ordinary  exhibitions  of  the  theatre. 

As  for  the  superior  refinement  of  the  opera,  that  determines 
itself  into  the  question  of  the  superiority  of  music  over  poetry. 
This  may  be  very  soon  settled,if  the  judgmentof  the  higher  intel- 
lects of  our  race  is  to  go  for  anything.  As  to  the  suparior  moral- 
ity of  the  opera,  it  is  a  melancholy  &ct  that,  in  this  Bge,  the  musical 
drama,  the  especial  recreation  of  the  higher  classes,  is  deci- 
dedly less  moral  than  Ihe  ordinary  drama,  which  appeals  fi» 
support  to  the  general  public.  From  this  one  is  compeUed  to 
infer,  that  in  the  higher  classes,  as  in  the  general  public,  the 
great  majority  of  persons  are  not  moral  and  religious.  It  is 
some  excuse  for  the  American  admirers  of  this  amusement, 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  words  which  are  sung  or 
recited  in  their  hearing.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  they  themsdvee 
assert,  that  the  music  is  capable  of»  conveying  all  Hie  ideas  of 
the  words,  the  apology  fades  away  very  much.  Moreover,  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  the  ideas  are  interpreted,  not  only  by  the 
music,  but  by  the  acting,  and,  in  Burope  at  least,  by  the  adven- 
titious aid  of  indecent  dances. 

But  the  truth  remains  untouched,  liiat  the  human  miad 
requires  recreation.  This  truth  is  a  most  important  one.  It 
is  to  the  neglect  of  it  that  many  of  our  social  difSculties,  and 
especially  this  one  about  amusements,  are  to  be  traced.  We 
aare  so  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  weidth,  that  wo  allow 
neither  ourselves  nor  our  dependants  the  necessary  leisure  fof 
the  restoration  of  our  or  their  exhausted  systems.  The  resdt 
is,  that  excitement  and  stimulus  which  can  be  (^'owded  into  a 
short  period  of  time,  are  substituted  for  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. 

It  is  right,  however,  that  something  should  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  innocent  amusements.    Such  in  large  cities  are  very 
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bard  to  be  finmd.  The  difficulty  consists  in  the  want  of  spact, 
and  in  tbo  crowds  which  erenrthing  like  amnsement  never  fSuls'^ 
to  bring  togeflier.  The  pressure  of  business,  and  the  consequent 
pressure  for  time,  is  a  third  element  of  evil.  This  fiu)t  was 
eKemplified  in  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  attempt  to  introduce  music 
on  Sundays  into  the  London  Parks.  The  scheme  was  obliged  to 
be  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  crowds  which 
were  congregated. 

Th^^  still  remains  tiie  great  question :  What  kinds  of  recre- 
ation can  be  provided  for  the  dwellers  in  great  cities?  They 
must  be  such  as  will  not  attract  nor  require  crowds,  need  not 
occupy  the  night,  at  least  to  any  late  hour,  and  will  not  break 
in  on  the  rest  of  the  Lobd's  Day.  With  respect  to  the  excess 
of  frequency,  that  may  safely  be  left  to  individual  discretion, 
when  tiie  otiier  conditions  wMch  have  been  suggested  have  been 
complied  with. 

There  need  not  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  such  amusements 
for  a  certain  portion  of  those  who  require  them.  The  fine  arts 
will  furnish  an  ample  supply,  when  once  the  taste  for  them  is 
formed.  The  social  intercourse  of  persons  moving  in  the  same 
cirde,  will  be  an  important  item,  when  mm  cease  to  despise  it, 
because  it  is  really  a  recreation,  and  jiot  an  excitemmt.  But 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  these  things  do  not  at  pres- 
ent supply  ^e  need. 

There  have  been  few  more  transparent  and  ridiculous  hypoe- 
riaies,  than  the  proposal  to  open  the  British  Museum  to  the 
lower  classes  on  Sundays.  Those  classes  have  at  present  no 
taste  for  anything  of  the  kind.  That  which  they  demand  is, 
not  recreation,  but  excitemmt.  That  which  they  need  is,  not 
excitement,  but  recreation.  The  great  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  recreations  of  working  men,  is  the  want  of  time.  This 
want  is  felt  by  the  all-grasping  millionaire,  the  aspiring  mer- 
chant, and  the  leader  of  the  bar  of  a  great  citjr,  just  as  mu(di  as 
by  the  day  laborer.  The  universal  press  for  wealth  to  accu- 
mulate and  wealth  to  squander,  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
Every  mom^t  of  time  which  can  be  occupied  in  the  service  ci 
Mammon,  must  be  devoted  to  him.  As  much  of  the  service  of 
Belial  as  is  possible,  must  be  crowded  into  the  few  fragments 
which  Mammon  rcijects.    Hence  it  comes,  that  the  only  times 
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which  are  left  for  amnflem^it  and  recreation,  are  the  Sundays 
and  the  nights*  It  follows  that  the  religions  oharact^  of  the 
rest  of  the  ljytts/%  Dajis  entirely  forgotten,  and  that  the  nigbts 
are  devoted  to  excitement,  nnder  the  name  of  recreation. 
Under  this  discipline,  not  only  the  spiritual,  bnt  the  physical 
life  of  thousands  is  fedling. 

If  men  are  to  live  ont  their  days,  if  tiie  Church  is  to  be  sus- 
tained in  anything  like  the  way  in  which  she  ou^t  to  be  sua- 
tetned,  if  excitement  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  recreation,  and 
the  very  idea  of  temperance  to  be  banidied  firom  the  land,  Aere 
must  be  a  general  relaxation  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  The 
popular  idea  of  temperance  is  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors.  One  instance  of  self  control  carried  to  excess,  and  so 
throwing  a  r^ection  upon  all  other  instances.  But  what  our 
yoing  people  require  to  be  taught,  is  not  total  abstinenoe  from 
certain  beverages,  and  sneering  at  those  who  use  them,  bnt  self* 
control.  Self-control  to  be  applied  in  every  part  of  life.  The 
applications  which  men  dii^y  require  to  be  taught,  are  to 
control  their 'desire  for  wealth,  their  love  of  display,  and  their 
love  of  excitement  Women  should  be  taught  to  control  their 
love  of  personal  finery,  as  well  as  of  those  exoitementB  which 
they  miscall  amusement^,  and  of  tiie  self-indulgence  of  idle- 
ness, and  learn  to  find  useful  occupations  for  themselTes. 
The  great  lesson  for  all  is  to  avoid  self-indulgence,  to 
believe  that  human  beings  are  sent  'into  this  world  for 
oih^  purposes  than  the  gratification  of  tiieir  own  desires  and 
fonciee.  When  men  have  learned  to  aim  at  a  snbsistmoe, 
or  at  most  a  competency,  instead  of  a  fortune,  and  women 
have  learned  to  find  their  happiness  in  steady  employment^ 
and  not  in  alternate  idleness  and  excitement,  most  of  our 
social  evils  will  have  disappeared.  Just  in  proportion  as 
individuals  assume  ttoie  new  positions,  they  will  be  dimin- 
ished. H.  p.  s. 
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The  Martyr  of  the  Pcmgas:  Being  n  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Hakblk  Jakes 
I^uoocK,  lAoder  qf  the  West  Indutn  Mimon  to  Western  Afrim,    By  the 
Rev.  Hehrt  Oabwall,  DJ>.,   Vicar  of  Figheldean^  Wilts.    New  York: 
T.N.Stanford.    1857. 
It  has  fallen  to  the  kH  Of  Dr.  CfaswaU,  more,  we  beHeve,  than  to  any  otto 

man  now  livipg,  to  aerve  as  the  organ  and  diannel  of  fraternal  intercourse 
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between  tbe  Berenl  parts  and  iMm&ebeB  of  tiie  Befomed  Oatlwlie  Chuch. 
Hk  kuge  faeaert  and  libeml  tj^ni,  hie  raried  egpericncc  and  obaerrBtion»  Ida 
aeooBupliflliaMnts  of  moA  and  Baimen  qwdii^  him  peeoliariy  for  tidi  noble 
and  bieand  offioe^  Hk  namo  has  become  a  fyooBkr  uid  dMridbed  name  with 
OB  all,  on  mceonirt  ef  what  he  has  doiie»  or  rather  what  ProTideBce  has  dene 
throqgfa  him,  towards  brin|png  the  widely-eeparated  membors  of  oar  great 
and  glorioos  Fsmilj  into  mntnal  recognition  and  feDowsbip  ;  than  whidi  per- 
haps DO  CSirktian  work  has  been  adueved  in  onr  time,  that  caQs  for  a  more 
deroat  and  gratefol  acknowledgment 

In  the  life  and  laboors  of  Mr.  Leaoock,  Dr.  Oaiwall  has  oertainly  foond  • 
meet  ttUng  and  ihdtfiil  theme  for  eanying  iorwsrd  what  seems  to  be,  in  some 
sort»  his  pecnfiar  miarion.  Mr.  Leacock,  besides  being,  in  many  ieq)eets,  • 
worthy  pattern  of  •  Christian  minister,  was  ki  an  embent  degree  a  praetieal 
realiiatioQ  of  the  ligaments  of  brotherhood.  llMmgh  acceptable  whererer 
known,  he  was  noTerthdess  always  on  the  more ;  while  he  had  the  fM»lty  of 
endearing  faknedf  to  the  people  wherever  he  worked,  yet  fortune  and  impulse 
seem  to  haye  nmted  in  putting  him  upon  an  almost  oontmoal  dwnge  of  field : 
bot  Ids  heart  was  the  same  in  aB  pkees,  and  in  all  phMs  he  foand  the  hearts 
of  oyMffB  the  same ;  the  West  Indian,  the  Amaeiean,  tiie  English,  the  Afri- 
can branohes  of  the  Ohorcfa  aH  tasted  more  or  less  of  hk  presence,  and  called 
and  answered  to  each  other  in  his  person  and  ministry :  so  that  we  may  be 
jwtiy  said  tq  have  in  him  a  manifeetatkm  and  conformation  of  sobstantial 
oBtty  on  a  hurge  seale.  And  thk  Memoir  of  hk  life  enables  ns,  beyond  any 
thing  dse  that  has  ktely  oome  in  oar  way,  to  feel  and  leaUse  the  length  aad 
strength  of  the  cords  that  bind  as  all  np  together  in  the  sympathies  and  recip- 
roeities  a!  a  common  life.  How  natarally  and  easily  be  makes  himsidf  at 
home  ererywhere ;  at  the  same  time  helping  as  to  find  each  othor  and  to  Ibel 
at  home  with  each  other,  though  oceans  roll  between  I  In  hk  society  we  seem 
to  diake  hand&with  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic  as  warmly  and  cordially 
as  if  they  were  at  our  sde.^  If  the  bo(^  did  nothing  more  than  bring  home 
to  US,  m  practical  demonstration,  the  Vital  cohesion  of  the  Flodc  throughout 
the  world,  tiik  of  itself  were  cause  enough  why  its  coDtenFts  should  be  domes* 
tieated  in  the  thouf^ts  of  every  Charohman. 

But  the  book  has  other  merits  and  attractions.  It  k  in  the  main  a  tasteful 
and  weQ-written  performance :  the  narratiTe  parts  are  sissple  and  straigbtfor. 
ward,  yet  earnest,  warm-hearted,  and  glowing  with  a  ehastened  rdigious  fer- 
vour. Besides,  it  sets  before  ns,  with  yivid  and  kindlfaig  eliect,  a  memomble 
instance  of  mtdligent  and  w^-ordered  pety,  of  brare  and  manly  seif-denial| 
of  seal  tempered  with  discretion,  and  of  bwnan  aflbction  rmsed  and  purified 
by  h^  and  hdy  prfaieiple.  InteQeetoaDy,  Mr.  Leacoek  does  not  a^^iear  to 
have  been  either  a  very  briUknt  or  a  rery  powerful  man ;  yet  hk  sermons, 
judging  from  the  accounts  here  given,  were  often  very  efl^ctive.  But,  if  he 
had  not  the  gift  of  eloquence  in  word,  hk  life,  as  here  delineated,  was  truly 
doqiuent ;  fbr  it  was  in  no  ordinary  degree  an  ezpreaslon  of  genuine  CSiristian 
herokm ;  and  tbk  k  a  kind  of  eloquenoe  which  neither  men  nor  angek  nor 
devik  can  resist* 
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Mr.  Leaoock  was  bora  February  4tii,  1795,  at  ClaTt  Bay,  in  tbe  pwiBk  of 
St  Lacy,  Barbadot,  where  the  ibimly  had  rerided  about  150  yean,  haviiig- 
emigrated  thither  m  the  time  of  Oharki  L  Hie  fiiet  eohooliog  was  under  a 
aomewhat  hardi  di8cipl]iiaria&,  who,  however,  gare  hie  mind  a  ri^t  start,  laid 
in  him  the  basis  of  a  good  edocation,  and  planted  a  taste  for  nseftil  and 
instmctiTe  reading.  A  College  had  been  foonded  and  endowed  in  Barfoadoe 
by  General  Oodrington  as  early  aa  1710.  At  this  institntion,  whidi  was  then 
bat  a  grammar-school,  Leacock  completed  his  edacation  onder  the  care  of  the 
Bey.  Mark  Nicholson.  The  strange  policy  of  withholdmg  from  the  Gokiiiies 
the  benefits  of  ^isoopal  saperintendenoe  was  kept  ap  in  the  West  Indian 
Ohorch  till  1824,  in  which  year  Dr.  Coleridge  was  made  Bishop  of  Barbados 
and  the  Leewaid  Islands.  The  next  year,  Mr.  Leaoock  was  licensed  by  the 
Bishop  as  a  catediist  for  his  natiye  paridi,  of  whkk  the  Bey.  W.  M.  Harte 
was  then  rector.  After  stodying  diyinity  ander  Mr.  Harte,  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  January  6th,  lS2d,  and  on  the  IBth  of  October  following  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Priesthood.  BtiUhe  had  not  been  eoi^rmed,and  we  find 
him,  some  years  later,  reoeiying  that  Apostolic  rite  at  the  hands  of  one  of  our 
own  Bishops.  Soon  after  liis  ordination  as  priest,  Mr.  Leaoock  was  sent  by 
the  Bishop  to  St  Yiaoent,  and  from  thence  to  Neyis,  where  he  held  the  office., 
of  rural  dean,  and  became  rector  of  St.  PaaPs  church.  Thm  he  boilt  a 
house  and  established  his  ftunilyin  oomfbrtable  circumstances.  There,  too, 
he  buried  his  first  wife,  and  foond  a  most  worthy  saccesaor  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Beard,  a  widow,  who,  being  childksi  henel(  became  a  kind  and  good 
mother  to  his  children,  and  approyed  herself  in  all  things  sach  as  a  dergj- 
man's  wife  ought  to  be. 

About  this  time,  the  state  of  the  coloured  population  began  to  be  such  as 
to  thieaten  the  utter  ruin  of  tbe  Colony.  Mr.  Leaoock  had  a  brother,  aJso  a 
clergyman,  in  Jamaica,  who  in  1832  yisited  the  United  States,  and  made  some 
acquaintance  in  Kentucky.  The  result  was,  that  in  1835  the  two  brotiiers  with 
their  ikmilies  left  the  West  Indies  and  came  througlf  New  T(Hrk  to  LezingtOD, 
reaching  the  latter  i^ace  on  the  15lh  of  July.  Then  and  there  began  his 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Caswall,  who  was  residing  at  Lezmgton  as  professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  as  minister  of  Chriet  ehurdi  during  the  Bish- 
op's absence.  There  also  began  hts  friendship  with  our  learned  and  accom- 
plished Dr.  Coit,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  Transylyania  Uniyersity.  This 
part  of  the  Memoir  is  made  specially  interesting  by  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Cooke,  who  had  risen  to  great  distinction  as  a  professor  in  the  Lezmgton 
Medical  School  Dr.  Cooke  appears  to  haye  been  fi>r  some  years  the  layman 
of  the  Diocese,  and  was  the  better  qualified  to  be  such  forasmndi  as  he  studied 
his  own  way  into  the  Churdi,  and  therefore  knew  where  he  stood,  and  why. 
In  the  Summer  of  1836,  a  new  parish  called  St  PanPs  was  started  in  Lexing- 
ton, under  the  rectorship  of  Mr.  Leaoock.  It  soon  began  to  appear  that  the 
ecclesiastical  force  at  Lexington  was  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  Dio- 
cese ;  **  an  enormous  head  without  a  body."  The  thing  was  oyerworked,  and 
therefore  broke  down.  Dr.  Coit  left  the  Uniyersity ;  Dr.  Cooke  remoyed  to 
Louisyille;  Mr.  Caswall  went  into  another  Diocese ;  Mr.  Leaoock's  brother 
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was  ftbo  drawn  (^  to  aDOtber  Ksid^ce.  In  the  loneliiiefis  eanaed  by  bo  many 
remoTalfl,  Mr.  Leacock  accepted  an  inyitatlon  from  Bishop  Otey  into  Tennes- 
see, took  chai^ge  of  a  parfeh  at  Franklin,  and  frooi  thence  ahoi  off  into  divers 
I^kkoes  on  mianonary  work.  **  He  spent  some  time,"  says  the  biegraidier,  **  ia 
inyeUing  with  the  good  Bisk^  thronghoat  his  extoisiye  Diocese ;  and  as  the 
two  men  of  Qod  rode  together  on  hozsebads,  they  engaged  in  conversation  on 
noble  and  elevated  sobjeotSy  «id  sometimes  made  the  forests  echo  with  the 
unwonted  soand  of  their  chants  and  hymns." 

Mr.  Leacock's  next  removal  was  to  Looisville,  in  1839,  his  old  Lexington 
friends  paMing  him  tinther  by  a  sort  of  ravishment  Thoogfa  his  labonrs 
were  most  sacceasfdl,  he  stayed  but  six  months,  as  his  health  was  impaired, 
and  he  wished  to  lecrait  hinv»lf  in  agricnltonl  pnnmits.  With  this  view,  he 
pordiased  a  small  &nn  in  New  Jersey,  not  far  from  New  Brunswick,  and 
moved  thither  in  1840.  He  remained  there  about  three  years,  dividing  his 
time  between  the  &nn  and  the  pulpit.  In  1843,  he  parted  with  his  farm,  and 
took  the  recUvship  of  St  Peter's,  Perth  Amboy,  where  he  oontianed  till 
1847,  when  it  became  neoesaary  for  him  to  revisit  Barbados.  I%ere  he  stood 
to  hia  ministerial  work  with  great  suooess  till  the  Bammer  of  1854,  when  the 
cholera  broke  out,  and  swept  off  kurge  nnmb^s,  Sfes.  Leacock  being  tme  of 
itsTietims. 

In  1851  was  formed,  under  the  anspiiees  oft  the  Propagation  Sodety, "  The 
West  Indian  Ohnrch  AssociaticHsfor  the  Furtherance  <A  the  Goi^l  in  West- 
em  Africa.''  Mr.  Leacock  took,  from  the  first,  a  lively  interest  in  this  meas- 
ure, and  sometiiiieB  expressed  to  his  wife  an  earnest  wish  to  go  on  such  a  mis- 
sion. In  the  Spring  of  1855,  he  volunteered  to  lead  in  the  enterprise,  and 
ofiered  himself  to  the  Bishop  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  July  embarked  for 
England,  to  make  pr^Murations  for  the  work.  He  was  kept  busy  in  this  mat- 
ter tin  the  24th  of  October,  when  he  went  on  board  the' steamer  Ethi$pe^ 
bound  for  Sierra  Leone,  after  a  most  happy  r^ewal  of  his  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Oaswall.  He  landed^  at  Freetown,  November  10th,  and  proceeded  dill 
gently  in  search  of  a  practicable  field  of  labour.  He  finally  fixed  his  station 
at  FaUangia,  a  villa^  of  some  530  inhabitants,  situate  on  a  branch  of  the 
Biver  Pongas,  about  140  miles  North  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  chief  of  this 
viflage,  though  a  perfect  African,  bore  the  English  name  of  Bichard  Wilkin- 
son.  Early  in  life  he  had  been  taken  to  England,  where  he  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  Christian  education,  and  learned  to  speak  and  wtite  the  English 
language.  Betuming  to  bis  native  land,  he  relapsed  into  heathenism.  In 
1835  he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  which  revived  his  memories  of  Christian 
blesBiogs^  and  put  new  Hfo  into  his  conscience ;  so  that  he  determined,  his  life 
being  spared,  to  pray  for  a  missionary  to  come  and  teaeh  him  and  his  people 
the  way  of  salvation.  He  continued  in  this  resection  for  20  years,  when  at  last 
his  prayers  were  answered  by  the  providential  coming  of  Mr.  Leacock.  The 
missiooaiy  reached  FaUangia  on  the  the  21st  of  December,  and  was  welcomed 
with  great  joy  by  the  chief,  who  took  him  to  his  own  home,  and  gave  him  the 
freedom  of  hia  house.    There  the  first  religious  servioes  were  held.    A  few  of 
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the  natives  had  a  smattering  of  Bnglisb,  and  te  those  who  ooidd  not  imder- 
stand  the  preacher,  the  ohief  acted  na  intnpreter.  He  lent  his  steady  tad 
earnest  support  to  the  Christian  ambassador ;  wHh  his  own  hand  he  nnsed 
him  in  sfcknesB ;  gate  him  a  ohoioe  paroel  of  ground  for  lus  rendeooe,  eo^ie- 
rated  heartily  in  measmres  for  erecting  a  place  of  worship ;  and  eDdeaTOored 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  further  the  eanse.  On  the  14tfa  of  Jannsiy 
following,  Mr.  Leacock  opened  a  school  with  twenty  diildren,  and  with  tiie 
promise  and  prospect  of  more.  He  had  barely  tfane  to  inaogarafce  the  work 
of  (BnJstian  ciyflisaticm,  when  he  was  invaded  by  the  AfHcui  ferer,  wlBeh 
dang  to  him  till  it  wore  him  into  the  grave.  He  died  at  Sierra  Leone, 
Angost  20th,  1866. 

Tfarottgh  all  this  enterprise  Mr.  Leaoock  was  Mded  by  a  yoang  ooloored 
man»  named  Dnport,  a  native  of  Barbados^  who,  at  his  in^tation,  bad  aecom- 
panied  him*  Dnport  had  been  edacated  at  tile  Ifiasion  House  attadied  to 
Oodrington  OoQege,  where,  besides  being  a  good  praotieal  nMchanic,  he  gained 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Scriptores,  history,  geography,  and  ariUunetie: 
He  proved  a  thoroughly  npright  and  intelligent  aeri^aat  in  the  work,  wfai^ 
wonld  probably  have  oome  to  nothing  b«t  for  his  sealous  and  fiytMri 
laboors.    He  was  afterwards  deservedly  admitted  to  holy  orders. 

Dr.  Oaswall  was  in  fireqnent  correspondence  with  Mr.  Leacock  darioig  the 
whole  period  of  his  service  in  JifHca.  He  also  received  mnch  additiooal 
information  iW>m  Dap<Mrt  and  others  after  Mr.  Leaooek's  death ;  so  &it  he 
had  ample  materials  for  a  fiill  history  of  the  oiterprise.  This  part  of  tiie 
story  is  told  with  the  simplicity  proper  for  each  acts  of  heroism,  which  need 
no  borrowed  attractiims,  and  is  replete  with  interest  and  instraction  both  Ibr 
the  Ohristian  and  Ihe  schokur.  All  together  the  book  is  a  worthy  addition  to 
oar  stores  of  religioos  biography.  For  one,  we  (eel  heartily  obliged  to  Dr. 
Oaswall  for  writing  it. 


Tke  Life  of  Bishop  OrisuxM.  By  John  N.  Nortoit,  M,A,^  Rector  of 
Ascension  Churchy  Frankfort^  Kentudy,  New  York :  General  Frdtataid 
Episcopal  S.  S.  Union  and  Church  Book  Sodity.    1857. 

The  late  decided  revival  of  interest  in  the  Church  Book  Society  is  already 
showing  good  reAdts.  We  hope  most  sincerely  that  thu  interest  will  continue 
and  increase ;  and  we  have  strong  promise  that  each  will  be  the  case,  in  tiie 
enfistment  of  each  pens  as  Mr.  Norton's.  Not  the  least  advantage  of  a^  m- 
stitation  like  the  Ohnrch  Book  Society  is,  that  it  serves  to  stinmlate  and  cher- 
ish a  home  growth  of  Hteratnre,  especially  for  the  nse  of  Sunday  sdiods, 
those  proper  nurseries  of  the  Ohnrch,  and  as  sneh  worth  a  thousand- fbid  more 
than  all  the  anzions-seats  and  high-pressore  applianoes  whidi  modem  entlm- 
siam  has  invented.  For  the  thooghis  of  children  naturally  cleave  very  mwk 
to  the  particular  forms  and  circumstances  of  their  actual  life ;  their  fe^ogs 
and  understandings  do  not  easily  detach  themselves  from  the  things  of  ther 
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^zperieooe,  mid  travel  away  to  the  remote  and  the  alu^tract ;  and  i^hat  is  di8<> 
^ant,  BDlesB  it  take  strong  hold  of  the  imaginatioO)  has  little  chance  of  awak* 
enii^  in  ihem  a  liyely  and  fraitfol  interest. 

Mr.  Norton  has  done  a  good  deal  lor  oar  javenile  brethren,  and  is  doubtless 
eomething  ef  a  fikvoorite  with  them.  He  seems  to  have  a  happy  knack  of 
touching  diildren  in  the  right  spot :  he  does  not  attempt  to  work  apon  them 
or  to  show  off  before  them,  bnt  uses  great  simplicity  and  directness  of  manner 
with  them,  and  taUra  to  them  with  a  qoiet,  genial,  gnileless  warmth  that  can 
hardly  fiul  of  finding  the  way  to  their  minds  and  hearts.  In  the  light  of  his 
earnest,  yet  easy  and  placid  style,  interwea?ing  pions  and  tender  sentiment 
with  pleasing  anecdote  and  personal  narratiTe,  the  childish  mind  is  in  little 
danger  either  of  getting  bewildered  or  of  being  tamed  from  «  fresh  and  healthy 
intnest  in  external  objects  to  a  state  of  self-contemplation. 

We  here  hate  the  writer  dealing  lovingly  and  reverently  with  a  most  sweet 
and  venerable  theme.  Bi^p  Griswold  was  indeed  but  a  plain  aian ;  unpre- 
tending, solid  goodness  was  the  staple  of  his  character.  In  his  tastes,  his 
egtech,  his  manners,  there  was  a  primitive,  an  almost  mstic  homeliness ;  yet  he 
was  a  perfect  gentleman,  in  his  parity  and  sincerity  of  heart,  his  meekness  and 
iooffensiveneBS  of  life,  his  austere  and  consciencious  simplicity  <^  mind.  In 
his  clean,  unblemished  trath.«-the  truth  of  the  sintple  Christian  added  to  the 
simple  man, — he  needed  no  other  polish,  and  he  a^cted  none.  Mr^  Norton 
appreciates  him  rightly,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  life  with  amodest  and  artless 
l^idty  weD  suited  to  the  subject  An  exquisite  little  |>icture  of  the  lovely 
and  good  old  man,  robed  in  his  chancel  beauty,  is  the  becoming  embellishment 
of  tl^  vohmie.  There  is  a  similar  delineation  of  Bishop  White  by  the  same 
hand,  but  we  have  not  read  it  We  can  hearUly  commend  both  books  to  the 
use  of  **  UtUe  Christians,''  and  of  all  who  are  or  would  be  sach  as  4hQy. 


MiUedulaa :   A   Thousand  PUasant    Things,    Selected  from   **  Notes  and 
Queries,"    New  York:    D.  Appleton  If  Co.    1857. 

Notes  and  Queries  la  an  English  periodical,  now  of  several  years^  standing, 
in  which  many  bits  of  quaint  and  curious  lore,  that  would  else  have  perished 
or  been  forgotten,  have  been  brought  togetiier  for  preservation  and  use. 
Moreover,  it  has  served  and  serves  as  "  a  literary  exchange,  where  all  who 
know  something,  have  something  to  ask,  or  can  solve  something,  may  meet 
npon«eommoQ  ground."  To  the  idle  it  o^rs  many  articles  of  harmless 
.amusement ;  to  the  thoughtful  and  studious,  divers  matters  of  information  and 
instruction.  Its  pages  fornish  more  or  less  of  help  in  antiquarian,  philologi* 
«al,  and  biUiographical  reselirch.  In«  the  work,  too,  of  critical  investigatioii 
and  oonjeetnre  it  has  proved  a  somewhat  valuable  auxiliary :  for  examine, 
divers  obscure  and  difficult  points  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare  have  been 
varioosly  discussed  and  illustrated ;  sometimes  with  results  good  in  themselvdei, 
sometimes  with  no  better  e£fect  than  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  coijecture  { 
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and  even  where  it  Imb  done  notliiog  towards  the  s^ttkiBent  of  a  point,  it  hma 
at  least  sometimes  ftirnisbed  groand  for  concluding  that  nothing  d^oite  can  be 
concluded.  , 

TUdng  the  work  all  together,  however,  it  may  wefl  reaand  oae  of  a  certftin 
tolnble  personage  who  *<  speaks  an  infinite  deid  of  notiring,  mor^  than  My 
man  in  all  Venice :  His  reasons  areas  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two boflhels 
of  chaff;  yov  shall  seek  them  all  da j  ere  yon  find  them."    Thanks  to  sooe 
cnnning  and  diligent,  though  unknown  hand,  the  grains  of  wheat  have  beei» 
cnlled  out,  and  the  chaff  left  b^ind ;  the  resalt  of  which  process  is  embodioJ 
in  the  Tolame  before  us.    So  for  at  least  as  we  Americans  are  oonca*ned,  Hie 
cream  of  the  matter  has  been  well  skimmed  off,  and  bottled  op  fSor  om*  enter- 
tainment and  profit.    One  of  the  most  carious  and  suggestive  items  in  tiie 
selection,  is  a  rather  lengthy,  thongh  not  too  lengthy,  series  of  Miecdotes  and 
quotations  illustrating  the  origin  and  temper  of  the  controversy  between  Higb 
Church  and  Low  Church.    We  cannot  yy  that  any  one  deservkig  mncb 
credit  for  refinement  or  charity  will  have  his  respect  or  rdiah  for  that  contra- 
versy  much  heightened  by  the  showing  here  made  of  it    On  the  whole,  the 
ei^t  of  these  choice  gleanings  firom  the ''  heroic  past ''  can  scarce  be  other 
than  to  make  the  *^  unheroic  present "  rather  ashanted  of  t]ie  whole  thing. 
Howbdt,  we  cannot  find  in  our  heart  to  quarrel  with  the  naughty  gleaner  ob 
this  account. 

Of  the  selection  here  presented,  we  have  room  but  for  two  or  tiiree  speci- 
mens. The  first  relates  to  an  evil  not  altogether  unlieard  of  in  our  time :  eves 
in  our  great  nineteenth  century  many  a  fair  humanity  has  been  a  sufferer  from 
the  same  cause.  And  we  are  not  so  sure  that  our  full-blown  wisdom  could 
prqK)6e  a  better  remedy,  unless  we  should  conclude  the  whole  matter  of  love 
and  marriage  to  be  one  of  the  **  musty  fopperies  of  antiquity,''  and  so  not 
suited  to  "  the  humorous  age's  Jtiack." 

The  Xaidb  mxd  Widowb.— The  foliowing  petition,  signed  by  sixteen  maids 
of  Charleston,  South  GaroliDa,  was  presented  to  the  Governor  of  that  Province 
on  March  1, 1734,  "  the  day  of  the  feast :" 

«  To  his  Excellency  Governor  Johnson.  The  hundi>le  petition  of  all  the 
Maids  whose  names  are  underwritten : 

'*  Whereas  we  the  humble  petitioners  are  at  present  in  a  very  melancholy  dlS' 
position  of  mind,  considering  how  all  the  bachelors  are  blindly  captivated  by 
widows,  and  our  more  youthftil  charms  thereby  neglected :  the  consequenoe  <xf 
Ihit  our  request  is,  that  your  Excellency  will  for  the  future  order  that  no  widow 
shall  presume  to  marry  any  young  man  till  the  maids  are  provided  for ;  or  else 
to  pay  each  of  them  a  fine  for  satisfaction,  for  invading  our  liberties ;  and  like- 
wise a  fine  to  be  laid  on  all  such  bachelors  as  shall  be  married  to  widowa  The 
g^eat  disadvantage  it  is  to  us  maids,  is,  that  the  widows,  by  their  forward  car- 
riages, do  snap  up  the  young  men ;  and  have  the  vanity  to  think  their  merits 
beyond  ours,  which  is  a  great  imposition  upon  lis  who  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
ference. 

'*This  is  humbly  reocHmnended  to  y«ur  Excellem^'s  coneideratioQ^  and  hope 
you  will  prevent  any  farther  insults. 

"And  we  poor  Maids  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

*'  P.  S.— I,  being  the  oldest  Maid,  and  therefiire  most  concerned,  ^  think  it 
proper  to  be  the  messenger  to  your  Excellency  in  behalf  of  my  fallow  sab- 
scribere." 

Our  next  specimen  is  a  Sonnet  found  in  a    Collection  cf  Recent  and  Witty 
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Pieees  by  seotral  eminent  kantk,  whhdi  wm  pnntedat  London  in  1628.  From 
tiie  MtMs  J.  Mn  and  the  date  1627,  the  finder  pertinently  asks,  '*  Is  it  pos- 
sible Uiat  tliis  maj  be  an  eariy  and  n^gleeted  sonnet  of  Miltoi^?"  To  which 
<mt  reply  is,  that  i^itther  it  be  MIltoD's  or  not,  the  ktter  part  of  it  is  wcnlhy 
(tf  MiHoo,  and  ^Hn^iswer^  of  him^  is  worth  preserving. 

Om  THB  LlBXAXT  AT  ClMBBIDGB. 

In  tel  great  »aae  of  books  I  sighed  and  said, 
li  is  ft  graTe-yard,  and  eaeh  tome  a  tomb : 
Shrouded  in  hempen  rags,  behold  the  dead, 
Coffin'd  and  rangM  in  crypts  of  dismal  gloom  j 
Food  for  tha^worm,  and  redolent  of  mold, 
Traa'd  with  briet  epitaph  in  tamish'd  gold  ;— 
Ah,  eolden  lettered  hope !  ah,  dolorous  doom  I 
Yet  'mid  the  common  deatii,  where  all  is  cold, 
And  mildewM  pride  in  desolation  dwells^ 
A  few  great  immortalities  of  old 
Stand  brightly  forth ;  not  tombs,  but  living  shrines, 
Where,  from  high  saint  or  martyr,  virtue  wells,   . 
Whieh  on  the  living  yet  works  miracles, 
Spreading  a  relic  wealth  richer  than  gold  mines. 

J.  M.    1627. 


SeehSpray :    A  Long  Island  ViUttge.    By  Mabtha  Wigkham .    New  York  : 
Derby  If  Jadafon.    1657. 

How  thick  the  novel-writers  do  swarm  in  tiiis  onr  great,  wonderfbl,  glorioos 
aiiirteenth  centniy  I  From  one  year's  end  to  another,  pnl^ishing-honses  ke^ 
starting  up  on  all  sdes,  with  anuoing  rapidity  ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
eentiBnany  big  with  novels.  And  a  very  large  portion  ei  tiiem  are  decidedly 
readable,  and  a  pretty  fair  proportion  d  them  even  better  than  that  I  Bless 
nsl  whither  are  we  traiding!  At  this  rate,  the  time  oannot  be  fhr  distant, 
wfaen  every  man,  aye,  and  woman  too,  will  be  able  to  write  novels  for  them- 
s^ves.  TeDing  stories,  making  fiction  ?  why,  it  is  getting  to  be  as  easy, 
and  almost  as  common,  as  lying  t  &r  more  easy  and  far  more  common,  we 
fiaar,  than  tdling  truths  and  making  fscts.  Well,  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
torn  the  Missiffiii^i  np-stream,  and  make  it  run  towiu^ds  its  source.  And  as 
for  stopping,  or  even  checking  the  frediet  of  novels,  pshaw  1  we  might  just  as 
well  think  of  persoadfng  the  pig-headed  earth  to  revolve  on  its  axis  the  other 
way ;— we  dont  exactiy  remember  whidi  way  she  is  in  the  habit  of  rolling. 

Oar  American  fictionistB,  espedaliy  the  later  ones,  do  not  appear,  so  iar  at 
leart  as  we  have  made  their  acquiuntanoe, — ^which,  by  the  way,  is  not  very 
fur, — ^to  trace  their  lines  enough  in  real  native,  bomemade  ink.  They  are  not 
idiomatic  enough  either  in  snbstanoe  or  dress :  their  cokniring  smdls  to&  nmoh 
of  fiqvids  prepared  and  botUed  np  in  poor,  doll  old  Enrope :  even  when  they 
give  ns  home  feces,  there  is,  somi^w,  too  nrach  of  an  imported  tang  and  air 
about  them.  ^'Thereisnoiq^iearanceoffimey  in  hun,  unless  it  be  fancy  that 
iie  bath  to  strange  disguises ;  as,  to  be  a  Dotchnuui  to-^y,  a  Frenchman  to- 
morrow, or  in  the  shape  of  two  coontries  at  once."    Kow,  we  are  by  no  means 
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satisfied  that  the  bnun-<^ildreD  of  Anencan  writers  riuNildthot  look  as  thoagli, 
all  their  lifelong,  they  had  "sighed  tiidr  breaths  hi  foreigD  doads,  eatuig  tbe 
bitter  bread  oC  baoishnieDt"  DoabUess,  Bok^mbu  airs  may  do  fery  well  Ibr 
Earopeaos ;  but  we  are  not  they  by  seyeral  degrees  and  some  miinites ;  sad 
oar  owQ  airsi  if  not  better  in  themselTes,  are  better  for  oar  breathing.  JjBt 
etery  man  be  himself,  that  is,  if  he  ha?e  any  self ;  if  he  haye  not,  then  he  is 
no  man  for  as,  bat  merely  a  walkmg  vacutmi, — a  tlang  whieh  natore  is  ssid  to 
abhor.  The  practical  npshot  of  all  this  is,  that  if  we  should  undertake  to 
ooansel  American  novelists,  which  we  have  no  notion  of  doing,  oar  first  adrioe 
wouM  be,  that  they  should  mach  more  **  grind  among  the  iron  &cts  of  life,** 
and  then  dip  their  pens  in  their  own  hearts,  and  let  importation  go  hang. 

Sea-Spray  appears  to  be  the  first  heir  of  the  writer's  inTcntion.  At  leaat, 
Martha  Wickham  is  a  name  new  to  as.  Bat  it  may  have  been  long  fiunoua 
for  all  that  We  suppose  it  to  be  merely  the  name  of  the  authoress,  not  of 
the  woman :  ^hat  the  latter  is,  we  cant  tell,  and  wouldn't  if  we  eoold.  The 
book  came  to  us,  accompanied  with  a  brief  note,  not  fi*om  the  authoress,  nsk" 
iog  if  we  could  give  it  a  "  candid  criticism,  without  partiality  or  fa^nr." 
Our  first  thought  thereupon  was,  that  'twere  best  not  to  read  the  book  at  all, 
lest  we  should  take  up  some  prejudice  against  it ;  but  we  went  to  reading  it 
neyerthelesB,  and  the  result  was,  that  we  presently  began  to  grow  prejodioed 
in  its  &yoar ;  which  only  shows  how  dangeroas  it  is  for  one  to  venture  inside 
of  a  book  befnre  criticizing  it.  As  it  is,  we  ibar  that  we  diaH  not  be  able  to 
shake  off  the  disqualification  of  '*  partiality  or  &voiir." 

Sec-Spray  is  represented  as  tiie  name  of  a  viOage  on  Longldand.  iriiere  the 
scene  of  the  events  is  mostly  laid.  The  story  ajpetm  with  the  stranding  of  a 
ship,  near  this  village,  in  a  storm,  and  with  the  rallying  of  the  inhabitants, 
headed  by  the  wreck-master,  to  the  rescue  of  the  crew  and  cargo.  The  vessd 
proves  to  be  the  Orphan,  Clarence  De  Koven  captain,  bound  firom  Liverpool 
to  New  York,  via  Boston,  and  having  on  board  one  Mr.  Evelyn  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  as  passengers.  Through  the  bravery  of  the  wreck-master 
and  his  neighbours,  all  the  contents  of  the  ship  are  safely  landed  in  SeaSpray ; 
the  sailors  and  passengeirs  are  treated  to  the  best  hospitalities  of  the  place ; 
and  finally  the  ship  herself  is  got  off  aninjored.  What  with  the  delicacy  of 
her  constitution,  and  what  with  the  perils  and  hwrdships  of  the  catastrophe,- 
Mr.  Evelyn's  daughter,  a  little  loving  mute,  dies  soon  after  the  landing,  and  is 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Sea-Spray ;  which  event  determines  her  fkther  to 
fix  his  home  in  that  place.  Mrs.  Evelyn  is  soon  discovered  to  be  a  most  «n- 
happy  woman  :  her  conduct  is  very  mysterious ;  she  seems  tormenting  hersdf 
with  some  hidden  grief,  which  makes  her  hysterical  at  times,  and  keeps  her 
ahemating  between  fits  of  strange  peevishness  and  as  strange  teDdemess ;  nor 
Js  the  mystery  cleared  up  till  near  the  end,  when  it  is  found  to  have  proceeded 
firom  the  writhings  of  hsx  conscimioe  under  a  secret  evil,  which  at  last  wears 
her  into  the  grave ;  though  not  till  after  her  tender  and  gentle  boy  has  been 
laid  in  theearth  beside  his  little  sister.  The  book  is  mainly  occupied  with  the 
trials  and  incidents  of  thdr  life  at  Sea-Spray. 
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Between  Erdyn  and  De  Kofen  tiiere  exists  a  doie  and  eoBfirmed  frk&d- 
fliup.  It  tons  out  tlMt  Mr.  and  Mn.  Brdyn  first  ftMmd  each  other  in  a  ship- 
^kA,  from  wiiefa  01^  they  two  escaped^  and  De  Koven  was  the  agent  of 
^"■fveBcae.  (>f  eeoive  lore  and  mankge  were  but  tlie  natoral  eoDseqwDoe 
ifsocb  ao  efeot ;  jet  the  marriage  was  not  blessed  in  its  re8nltB.^u)d  yielded 
M  MbidiDg  fiintB  bat  acyrrow  and  angaish.  The  same  fitet  also  ezj^idiiB  the 
te  frieDdaiilp  of  the  meiK 

The  chirf  interest  <^  the  story  is  made  to  hinge  on  the  ugly  and  ill-choeen 
eircomstaDoe  of  a  ^woman  haTing  two  husbands ;  the  blame  of  the  thing  rest- 
ing wholly  with  the  wife,  and  the  men  haying  no  share  in  it  bat  as  sofierers. 
Kow,  we  feel  moei  kindly  toward  the  anthoress,  and  hold  no  mean  opinion  of 
her  tnknts  ;  yet  we  must  needs  own  ^t  we  can  scarce  conceive  <^  a  more 
anfortonate  aoid  crffenelYe  device  for  the  plot  of  a  novel.    It  is  tme,  sadi 
flings  may^ometimes  he  forced  upon  our  contemplation  in  real  life ;  bat  we 
can  find  no  sufificieDt  ezcnse  for  working  them  ap  into  fictitioas  narrative,  as 
they  can  hardly  be  tamed  into  soorces  other  of  edification  or  pleaaare.    With 
the  moral  use  here  made  of  the  thiog,  perhaps  no  &alt  can  be  jostly  found  ; 
hat  we  think  it  ooght  not  to  be  used  at  all  in  a  work  of  the  kind :  if  such  a 
Ussag  come  in  the  shape  of  a  &ot,  leave  it  in  that  shape,  but  do  not  undertake 
to  toudi  it  with  the  ministry  of  Art 

There  is  another  portion  of  the  book,  that  lies  open  to  equal  objections, 
though  of  a  very  difisrent  wstt  It  is  the  part  about  the  miserable  Gof^rly 
and  his  monstrous  wife,  which  comes  in  as  an  awkward  episode,  such  as  can 
neither  yidd  pn^t  or  pleasure  in  itself,  nor  add  to  the  pleasure  or  profit  of 
aoythii^  dse.  Besides,  the  thing  is  coarsely  and  bunglingly  done ;  there  is 
no  skin  in  the  delivery  to  make  up  for  the  disgust  of  the  matter :  in  short,  it 
V  simply  an  arrant  botch,  neither  more  nor  less. 

One  other  foult  we  must  mention,  as  spreading  somewhat  of  disfigurement 
trough  nearly  all  parts  of  the  book.  It  is,  that  in  respect  of  the  pathetic 
and  the  tender  we  misB  what  Wordsworth  calls  "  the  modest  charm  of  not  too 
jotshJ*  It  is  very  dangerous  und^taking  to  work  upon  these  fine  and  quiet 
^yn^thies,  for  nothii^  dries  so  soon  as  tears ;  a  very  little  overdone  in  this 
Wis  worse  than  a  great  deal  come  tardy  off.  Beal  feeling  is  generally  shy 
•  and  bashful  and  reserved ;  it  tells  the  longest  tale  in  the  fewest  words,  makes 
the  best  showing  when  it  tries  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  overcomes  by  touches, 
not  by  Mows.  A  wordy  and  voluble  pathos  is  but  bathos.  In  this  book, 
the  tli^  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  that  it  aflects  us  rather  like  a  monotony 
of  sentimental  whine  or  drawL 

We  q)eak  of  these  faults  with  something  of  emphasis,  because  we  really 

think  the  anthoress  has  good  stuff  in  her,  and  we  would  fain  do  somewhat,  if 

we  eao,  towards  hdping  it  to  its  proper  action  and  efibct.    The  work  shows 

koey,  obeervati<»i,adi^veneeB,BomeU]king  of  humour,  a  living  companionship 

with  imtQre,  a  lhnb»  uid  dear  mind,  an  elevated  purpose,  a  liberal  fimd  of 

tofaoeaB  Aod  originality  ;  but  not  quite  the  &cility  and  felicity  of  a  mistress 

of  the  art.     As  a  Whole,  the  work,  we  fear,  cannot  pass  for  very  much ;  but 
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portions  of  it  ednoo  Tery  eonmteable  powers  both  of  insight  ai^  of  deliaea- 
tioo;  some  of  the  ohmelers  sre  happity  eoneeiYed,  asd  worked  oat  witk  m 
good  degree  of  eokeraiee  mud  fiefttdielj  eftoi.  The  sCjrk,  thoog^  sooBetiiBeB 
luigaid  through  repletioD,  is  often  h^;hly  spirited  and  vigovroos,  and  foil  of 
idiomatic  gwt,  and  is  yaried  with  not  a  littie  AiU,  so  as  to  eaqtvess  the  Mfio^ 
peooHarities  of  hidiTidaal  thought  and  ebaraeter.  As  a  qyeeineii  of  ih» 
writer's  best  maimer,  we  may  refer  to  the  colloqay  pf  Mrs.  Godrick  aad  Lbd- 
dj,  where  the  latter  telb  the  story  of  De  Eoyen's  birth  and  lilb. 


The  Connections  of  the  Universe,  as  Seen  in  the  Light  of  God's  created  and 
written  Revdations.    New  York:  T.  N,  Stanford.    1857. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  odd  book ;  it  has  something  on  almost  erery  page, 
that  may  well  tonch  the  reader  with  astonishment  The  connedions  of  the 
Universe  are  tk  great  subject ;  enough,  one  would  think,  to  staff  oat  a  large 
Tolame,  if  not  more ;  yet  this  book,  howerer  great  it  may  be,  is  by»no  means 
a  big  book,— ronly  315  pages  12mo.  And  yet,  for  anght  we  can  see,  the  bo<* 
thoroogbly  exhausts  the  subject, — so  far,  that  is,  as  the  author  has  mastered  it. 
This  is  certainly  a  great  excellence,  snd  one  rarely  attained  in  anythmg  Kke 
so  high  a  d^^ree.  After  this,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
work  is,  that  it  furnishes  a  rare  fund  of  words  unincumbered  with  thought ; 
on  which  account  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  a  certain  patriotic  emi- 
grant who  writes  weakly  editorials  by  the  rod  for  a  very  small  and  select  cir- 
cle of  readers  :  with  what  he  already  has,  and  what  he  can  get  out  of  this 
book,  he  may  ahnost  become  a  match  for  "  the  English  Opium-Eater,"  so  fer 
as  Tocables  are  concerned.  Another  impressive  item  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
book's  merits  is  the  being  singularly  innocent  of  logic,  and  continuity  of  argu- 
ment ;  though  we  are  not  sure  but  a  slight  sprinkling  of  these  dull,  old-fash- 
ioned properties  might  be  borne  with  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  In  this  respect, 
the  book  strikes  us  as  not  unlike  some  of  Emerson's  writings ;  insomuch  that 
it  seems  mainly  indifierent  whether  one  starts  at  the  beginning  and  reads 
towards  the  end,  or  starts  at  the  end  and  reads  towards  the  beginning,  or 
starts  in  the  middle  and  reads  both  ways.  Then,  too,  after  going  through  the 
book,  one  can  turn  right  back  and  go  through  it  again,  and  find  it  Just  about  ' 
as  fresh  the  second  reading  as  the  first  Need  any  book  ask  higher  praise 
than  this?  On  the  whole,  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  work  that  one  could 
read  thrftigh,  under  a  less  oppressive  sense  of  duty  to  do  so.  In  his  Preface, 
the  author  tells  us  that ''this  volume  undertakes  to  generalize  some  floating 
thoughts  on  the  Revelation  which  God  has  made  to  man."  That's  it  exactly : 
the  book  is  made  up  of  floating  thoughts  generalized.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  opine,  that  these  floating  thoughts  are  so  winged  with  words  that 
they  will  easily  keep  afloat.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  ought  to  add,  that 
the  author  gives  us  many  quotations  and  scientific  findings,  that  are  both  curi- 
ous and  instructive.  To  be  sure,  one  does  not  well  see  why  such  things  are 
there ;  but  they  are  good  anywhere. 
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CkMOMyr  Soaeau^— Awd-joan  PiotesUnts  of  all  Mrts  leem  to  be  agreed 
that  ^fe  ■raat  ha;?*  KMPething  in  tlie  ahape  of  Oofflmoo  Sohooli.  That  sell- 
^▼enuBest  and  igaoraaoe  cannot  permaaeDtly  stand  together,  is  held  to  be 
the  aettlad  Tvdiet  of  leatoa  and  ezpenenoe ;  nor  are  there  wanting  many 
^ktaog  aignmeala  to  the  point,  that  the  yeiy  attempt  at  8elf-gOYemment» 
onkflB  it  zest  npoo  a  htm  of  popolar  education,  will  in  the  long  mn  prove 
frnitM  of  nothii^  but  aooial  vad  pditioal  eviL  We  diaH  therefore  take  for 
granted  that  all  cor  brethren  are  in  fitvonr,  at  whatever  cost,  of  a  general 
education  at  the  pe(^    So  Uiat,  good. 

There  ia  m  most  of  the  States,  if  not  all«  more  or  less  of  pabfic  provisioQ 
made,  1^  tax  or  otherwisBr  against  the  dangers  of  popular  ignorance.  Every 
year  of  ow  national  histmry  is  incieasing  the  amoont  and  oonfirming  the 
oeoeanfy  ^  this  ^Kovisioii.  Fat  the  ^tem  of  common  schools  clearly  goes 
with  ov  dvil  mstitatioBs  an  a  mam  element  of  thar  strength  and  life ;  is 
boond  upon  Unem  by  the  laws,  and  to  the  ends,  of  self-preservation  and  self- 
defence.  And  we  are  pledged  to  that  system  not  only  generally  as  men  and 
as  OhiistianSibnt  eqpedallyas  Amoican  dtiaens^as  republican  freemen.  The 
Hang  may  not  indeed  be  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  individnal  men,  bat  it 
w  neoessny  \nth  ns  to  the  salvation  of  the  State. 

Now,  we  canaot  think  it  wise  for  the  Ohnrch,  or  any  pwtion  «f  the  Ohniich, 
to  put  itsdf  at  od^  with  the  State  in  this  particnl^.  We  cannot  for  a 
moment  admit  that  there  is  any  real  coaflict  between  oar  duties  as  Gburchmen 
and  oor  duties  as  Ameriean  eituaens.  It  is  apart  of  our  faith,  that  whatsoever 
is  fffffn?*m  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  our  civil  and  political  institutionSf 
stands  in  entire  lecipiocity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Qospd  and  the  Church. 
It  IB  wi&  no  little  te^Ki,  theneibie,  we  have  learned  that  one  of  car  Diocesan 
OoBventionahave  amoveneat  <m  foot  for  applying  to  the  State  fiir  their  pro- 
portion of  thepnbiic  school  fond,  with  a  view  to  establish  and  carry  on  schools 
of  their  owa  The  meanre  has  our  best  wishes  that  it  may  finish  its  career 
in  the  body  where  itb^gan;  for  we  believe  tiiat  snch  an  i^lication  will  not 
aiioeeed,aad  oag^t  not  to  succeed ;  and  we  are  quite  clear  that.it  had  &r  better 
be  umade*  than  made  and  refased. 

We  take  for  granted  that  this  movement  contemi^tes  a  pro  rotodistribu- 
tion  of  the  school  fund  among  the  several  religions  denondnations,  so  that  each 
duJl  have  its  educational  establishment  separate  and  distinct  from  theoUiers, 
and  snlyeet  to  its  management  and  eoatrol  This,  it  seems  to  us,  would  prob- 
ably end  in  breaking  up  tiie  system  of  common  schools  altogether,  and  cer- 
tainly in  defeatmg  ti»e  main  purpoee  of  it  In  fiM!t»  the  schools  would  then  be 
denominational,  and  not  common  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  As  such, 
they  would  fidl  to,feach  the  very  people  who  stand  most  in  need  of  them.  Of 
eoorse  the  ]^  is,  that  the  q^edalities  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  hdd  by  differ- 
ent ttligioua  bodyuai^  diall  be  formally  and  systematically  tanght  in  their 
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respective  scbools.  Bat  a  good  many  of  tbe  people  are  not  and  wiD  not  be  of 
any  religious  denomination  whatsoerer  :  they  will  not  sedc,  nor  even  accept, 
any  sort  of  denominational  instruction  for  themadyes  or  their  children  :  if 
they  take  education,  it  will  not  be  on  any  grounds  of  Ghriatiauty,  bct-flniiply 
on  those  of  American  citiaonship :  there  are  some,  if  not  more,  who  wfll  not 
take  it  at  all,  unless  they  be  shamed  into  it  by  tiie  very  conrnKmaesB  of  tbe 
thiig.  Now,  these  are  the  very  people  of  all  others,  whom  we  are  or  aboold 
be  most  interested  as  Americana  in  bringing  withi»the  readi  of  oor  pdk^c 
schods.  Those  of  them  who  care  for  popular  edncatton  as  eHazena  wiA 
doubtiess  cast  la  their  lot  with  their  Mow-eitizens,  and  uphold  tfae  eaon  k 
such  a  form  as,  from  the  common  arguments^of  citimiBhip^  aH  caa  agwe  and 
unite  upon ;  thus  acquiescing  in  the  public  jadgment  as  to  what  is  for  thfr 
publie  goo4  We  ave  sorry,  indeed,  that  they  will  not  make  commoB  cane 
with  us  as  Christians  and  as  Chnrchmen ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  either  sida 
is  to  be  bettered  by  our  reftieing  to  make  common  canse  with  them  as  Amen- 
cans.  And,  surdy,  the  likeliest  way  of  inducing  them  to  work  with  os  in  tbs 
former  character,  is  by  working  with  them  in  the  latter ;  whereas,  by  diutting 
ourselves  up  frcKn  theon  where  they  agree  with  us,  we  lose  our  best  ehaaoe  d 
setting  them  right  where  they  differ  from  us. 

In  respect  of  this  class  of  people,  the  argument  against  denominalioiiai 
sehools  holds  equally  good  in  townand  country.  In  tiie  towns,  e^>emally  ti» 
larger  ones,  the  several  denominations  may  be  strong  enough  to  gnstain  Hieip 
separate  sdiools.  Bntsuch  is  clearly  not  the  cas&in  the  rural  neigfaboiuboods. 
Here,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  schools  can  only  b^  kqyt  up  by  all  ti» 
people  uniting  together  in  them.  If  the  deoominatioDs  should  undertake  t» 
have  each  their  own  school,  th^  would  have  none  at  all ;  or  else  sndi  as  tbe^ 
had  would  be  good  for  nothing.  In  such  an  attenuated  distribution,  tbe  pub* 
lie  money  would  be  no  better  than  lost.  Bat  suppose  the  people  mudertake  to- 
anite^  Then  the  religious  complexion  of  the  school,  so  &r  as-vra  eai>8ee,  wiD 
have  todepend  from  time  to  time  on  the  will  of  the  greater  nnmber.  In  snob 
a  state  of  things,  what  can  we  expect,  but  that  each  country  sdxMl-^Bstriet 
will  become  aperpetnal  battle^ekl  of  seetariim  politics,  with  all  the  wnuDg<- 
ling  and  intrigue  and  backbitkig  that  nsQally  enter  into  ^t  qsectos  of  wmr- 
iare?  And  in  &et  is  there  not  great  cause  to  fear,  that  under  suah  a  scheme^ 
of  denominational  schools,  the  public  fimda  will  serve  bat  to  Idndle  and  feed 
that  old  spirit  of  theological  rancour  and  strife  and  bittenMss,  whi<^  has  done 
more  to  cripple  and  thwart  Christianity,  than  aH  the  infiddities  of  the  worid 
put  togetf^T 

Hitherto  the  Bomamsts  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  rdigkras  body 
who  have  asked  for  a  separate  share  of  tbe  public  school  money,  m  order  thai 
they  may  shape  the  work  of  popular  education  in  their  own  way,  and  to  their 
own  ends.  Is  this  because  they  are  afraid  to  cast  tiieir  lot  in  with  ua  a» 
republican  freemen  on  the  common  basis  and  in  the  common  spirit  of  oar 
civil  institutions  T  The  system  of  public  sohods  aims  to  educate  men  for  the 
post  of  American  oitiaens ;  ta  this  end  its  powers  and  m^hodaair^  by  thft 
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public  jodgmeDty  framed  and  adjusted :  do  the  Bomamsts  hold  that  a  syHtem 
thus  ordered  wil>  naturally  disqualify  men  for  sabjects  of  the  Pope  f  Would 
thej  rather  that  the  minds  of  the  yoimg  ^ould  remain  imdevelop^,  than  that 
ID  the  process  of  development  they  shooid  not  be  Bomanized  ?  or  is  it  in  their 
Tiew  better  to  be  shut  vp  in  the  dark,  than  to  have  any  light  but  what  comes 
through  the  window  of  a  {Nriesthood  whose  paramount  all^iance  is  to  a  for- 
Mgobidiop?  And  must  they  have  the  aid  of  the  State  to  hdpthemi»a 
speeial  training  and  seasoning  of  men  for  their  branch  of  the  Church  ?  We 
wish  to  qualify  men  for  the  constiturats  of  a  republican  State.  If  repulicaiv- 
ism  and  Bomanism  are  compatible,  then  their  scheme  is  useless ;  if  not,  then 
it  is  dang»oaa  If  they  are  really  Americans  in  heart  and  soul,  then  their 
principles  riioiikl  exclude  the  desire  of  any  such  alliance  between  Church  and 
State  as  is  implied  in  their  asking  State  provision  for  Church  schools. 

At  an  CTents,  we  hope  that  no  American  Protestants  will  lend  their  connte- 
Bftnce  to  any  such  un-American  procedure.  If  there  be  any  wisdom  or  virtue 
in  it,  then  let  the  Bomanists,  with  whom  it  originated,  have  the  ezcki^ve  ben- 
efit of  it.  Popular  education  is  an  interest  in  which  we  should  all,  as  repub- 
lican freemoa,  unite  and  cooperate.  Let  us,  as  American  dti^ens,  make  comr 
non  caise  with  omt  fUlow-citijens  in  whatsoever  looks  to  tiio  permanent  well- 
being  of  our  civil  organintion.  Let  not  the  things  wherein  we  dififer  b» 
abused  to  the  preventing  of  a  hearty  concert  in  those  wherein  we  agree. 

It  is  indeed  urged,  tiiat  under  the  present  arrangement  the  varity  of  con- 
ffieting  views  renders  it  impracticable  to  have  the  specialities  of  ChristiaD 
doctrine  taught  in  our  common  schools.  This  is  true ;  we  regret  that  it  is  so, 
but  we  cannot  help  it :  and,  such  being  the  case,  we  are  for  making  the  best  of 
it ;  whereas,  by  the  course  proposed,  we  shall,  it  seems  to  us,  be  making  the 
irorst  of  it.  Nor  are  we  by  any  means  sure  but  that,  disposed  as  we  are  to 
magnify  our  rdigious  differences,  and  to  nourish  our  ill-tempers  by  quarreling 
i>ver  them,  it  is  a  blessing  to  us,  that  we  are  in  a  manner  compelled,  as  men, 
to  wofk  together.  It  often  seems  to  us  a  merciful  ordering  of  Providence, 
that  in  tiiis  country  the  various  Christian  bodies  are  so  apportioned  and  set 
off  one  agamst  another,  that  none  can  have  its  own  way ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  a  great  and  presrang  common  interest  which  caa  be  secured 
CNily  by  their  standmg  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  knitting  their  hands  in  a 
strong  mutuality  of  hope  and  life.  It  keeps  us  in  the  way  of  understanding 
one  another,  and  of  exercising  our  affimties  rather  than  ^ur  antipathies ; 
thereby  cherishing  in  us  a  more  tc^erant  and  catholic  ^rit  That  there  can- 
Bot  wen  be  any  severing  of  our  loves  as  Americans,  may  do,  and,  we  believe, 
is  doing  mufh  tabind  np  our  loves  in  the  reconcilements  of  peace  a&  Chris- 
tians. It  may  be  that,  from  die  practical  necessity  we  are  under  of  growing 
and  working  together  in  one  great  cause,  the  assinslations  of  eatholic  unity 
and  charity  are  graduaUy  to  supervene. 

fie  this  as  it  may,  we  should  deprecate,  as  among  the  greatest  evilsy  the 
taming  of  that,  which  now  s^ves  as  so  strong  a  bond  of  civil  peace,  into  a 
theme  of  leligiouft  was.    The  State  may  not  be  able  to  keep  us  from  quanrel- 
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ing ;  but  let  it  not,  for  Hearen's  sake,  give  na  aay  fre^  matter  to  qnaml 
aboat.  And  it  seems  to  na,  timt  of  all  Proteataata  Okvcbmeo  should  be  the 
last  to  hatdi  any  such  scheme  for  walking  by  tbemadves  in  the  great  caise 
of  popnlwr  edacation.  Wliat  is  it,  in  efl^t»  but  asking  the  State  to  reeog- 
nize  and  establish,  up  to  a  certain  point,  oar  ecckaiastlc^  divietODa  and 
antagonisms?  We  should  be  puzzled  to  find  the  source  of  such  a  achema 
alsewhere  thaa  in  a  radically  sectariaa  spirit ;  and  it  aeeaia  to  ua  that  the 
thing,  if  carried  through,  would  result  in  sectarianiang  the  Chureh  to  « 
degree  that  we  do  not  like  to  think  of. 

Moreover,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  aystem  of  commoo  aehoote  aa 
now  inaugurated  is  bound  to  go ;  there  is^  no  resiadog  it,  nor  anything  bat 
ruinous  and  shameftd  defeat  to  those  who  go  to  war  with  it :  all  the  wMm  car- 
rents  of  public  opinion  in  our  time  are  setting  more  and  more  strong^  ia  its 
&your :  if  Ohurchmeo  will  wisely  M  in  with  the  system,  they  can  do  madi 
towards  remedying  its  defects,  and  guiding  it  to  beoi^Sc^it  reauHa ;  if  they  aet 
themselTes  against  it,  they  will  just  be  swamped ;  without  dmng  any  good  im 
the  way  they  undertake,  they  will  have  their  powers  sadly  crippled  for  doiaig 
good  in  other  ways. 

And  why  need  we  fear  lest  the  q^stem  of  coHimoii  sohoola  ^lovld  leaaliia 
an  unchristian  or  aati-christian  formation  of  mind  and  character  ?  Are  we  la 
have  no  &ith  but  in  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  ?  none  in  the  methoda  ef 
Providence  and  the  mighttnesa  af  Truth  ?  That  system  proceeds  upon  the 
ground,  that  popular  education  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  o«r  dvil  aad 
political  organizatiou ;  that  a  free  republic,  like  qqm,  caa  have  no  health  or 
strength  but  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  constituents.  Here  the  end 
is,  to  make  good  citizens,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  good  men :  and 
is  it  to  be  aiqipoaed  that  in  framing  our  means  to  this  end  the  moral  virtues 
and  duties  of  rdigkm  will  be  or  can  be  left  out  ?  Who  does  not  see  that, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  end,  the  moral  spirit  and  substance  of  Ghristiaii- 
ity  cannot  be  kept  from  working  into  the  means?  People  talk  aa  if  a  scheme 
of  education  could  be  gotten  up  and  carried  on  against  the  laws  and  priDci* 
plea  of  our  moral  being.  Let  them  rest  assured  that  anarchy  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  easily  organized..  Whataoever  may  be  said  as  to  the  specialitiea  of  Chria- 
tian  doctrine,  it  is  certain  enough  that  where  the  light  of  Chriatiaoity  ahmea, 
any  diseipUne  of  Ufe  that  excludes  it  will  speedily  come  to  nothiag.  And  ao 
our  schools  will  ^ve  to  be  ordered  and  conducted  under  the  practical  sway  of 
Christian  truth,  else  they  will  soon  enough  be  torn  to  pieces  with  internal  and 
sel^generated  disorder,  Tluut  truth  is  the  very  thing  that  is  to  preserve  them 
from  the  loathsomeness  of  decomposition ;  and  if  its  life  be  not  within  tiiem, 
they  will  rot  all  the  quicker  for  having  its  sunshme  around  them.  It  aeems  to 
be  thought  by  some  that  deviltry  is  to  be  the  law  of  our  common  schoob.  Let 
th^n  not  be  troubled,  but  take  comfort  in  the  faith  that  under  such  a  law  t]ia 
schools  themselvea  will  go  right  straight  to  dissolution,  and  all  the  infidels  oq 
earth  or  under  the  earth  cannot  ke^  them  from  dcnag  so^ 

We  have  a  heap  more  to  sdy  on  the  subject,  but  not  now. 
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READERS'  EXCHANGE. 

Mb.  Editor  v-In  your  April  number  (p.  314)  a  oorren^ndeot  at  Jubilee 
College  asks  the  fbllowing : 

'^  Id  the  <fefinitioD  of  a  Sacrameot  coDtaioed  in  oar  Oateehism  does  the  par- 
ticiple given  refer  to  the  word  sipt  or  grace  7 

**  I  haye  a  Latm  verson  in  which  occnrs  the  expression  qw)d  nobis  datur  : 
is  there  a  version  whldi  reads  ilkOa  nobis ;  and,  if  so»  what  is  its  authority  V 

As  no  response  has  been  given,  I  send  you  the  feHowing,  which  has  been  on 
band  nearly  two  months  awaiting  a  r^y  to  the  above  qwart  from  some 
learned  pen. 

I  take  it  (as  I  have  been  t&nfl|ht)  that  the  participle  given  refefrs  to  graeey 
?n  whidi  I  am  sostained  by  Ar(»biraop  Usher  (Body  of  Dir.  c.  zMJ  ;  Arch- 
blalKm  Seckar  (Oat  Led  zaodv.) ;  Nicholson  (Oat.  in  knx) ;  Rev.  Dr.  Aber« 
crombie  (Lects.  on  Oat) ;  a  Latin  version  printed  by  Bagster ;  and  it  is  the 
common  teaching  of  our  own  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  in  its 
publication  of  Dr.  Beaven's  Oatechism.  Indeed  I  was  not  aware  of  any  other 
coDstmction  of  the  words,  im^  this  quod  nobis  datur  opened  ray  eyes. 

The  lAtin  version  here  alluded  to  as  issued  by  Bagster  is  l&at  found  in  the 
Latin  litmvy  of  the  Oharch  of  England,  pnblisbed  by  that  firm.  Of  its 
authority  I  Enow  notiiing ;  though  I  do  know  that  the  Dtuigy  is  not  a  copy 
of  that  Latin  version  of  Elizabeth  (A.  D.  1560)  lately  reprinted  by  the  0am- 
bridge  Parker  Society.  Hie  Oatediism  in  this  Ehzabethean  edition  is,  Of 
eoorse,  destitnte  of  the  Sectioaon  the  Sacraments,  that  having  been  added  in 
ibe  rmga  ai  James  I. 

I  have  also  a  copy  of  the  Oatechism  which  reads  quod  nobis  datur ;  evi- 
dently an  American  alteration,  based  upon  the  Latin  copy  in  Bagster's  reprint ; 
with  it  is  a  copy  of  the  39  Articles  in  Latin,  obviously  taken  from  the  author- 
ized 0(^y  ci  1562,  and  i^tered  wherever  our  Articles  differ  from  the  English. 
Its  title-page  is  as  follows :  *^  Oatechismus  Articulique  Beligionis,  juzta  usum 
Bcclesiae  Episcopalis  Eeformatse  in  Bepublica  Foederata  Americana  :  recen- 
flitas  in  usum  tyronnm  OoUegdi  Neo-Oassariensis.    PhiladelphiflB,  ezcudebat  ^v 

Jana  Aitken,  A.D.,  MDOOOIIL" 

Instead  of  quod  nobis  dahtTy  of  this  version,  that  in  Bagster's  c<^y  is  cot" 
latm  nobiSi — a  tianslation  which  will  answer  your  correspondent's  purpose  bet- 
ter than  illatcs  nobisy  while  it  indicates  the  true  antecedent. 

The  American  copy  is  clearly  a  de^rture  in  this  and  several  other  points 
from  the  mother-copy,  and  seems  to  indicate  a  Lovxhurch  emeudator. 

Yours,  &c.,  Austen. 

Pabis,  Kentucky. 


THE  CHURCH  AT   HOME. 

Thi  psocxedinos  latdy  had  in  connectk>n  with  the  QeiAhd  Tlieological 
SeminuT  were  highty  interesting  and  important  llie  Board  of  Trustees  met 
In  the  Han  of  the  Seminary,  «iune  24th,  BisAiop  Doane  k  the  chair.  The 
Finance  Oommittee  reported  the  fhnds  to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  in  Sep- 
t^nber  last,  save  that  one  bond  for  $7,000  had  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
used.  Also,  that  the  mortgage-loans  authorized  in  September  had  been  nego- 
tiated, one  from  the  Seamen's  Savings  Bank,  of  $30,000,  ahready  paid  over, 
and  one  of  $15,000,  of  which  95,000  was  paid  over,  from  Mr.  iBrowning, 
The  estiraated  expenditme  for  the  year  is»  for  salaries,  sobdarships,  &c.,  $12^ 
000,  for  intffl^t  on  k)aos,  $3^50 ;  in  aU  $15,150.  The  estimated  receipts  is 
$8>941 ;  of  which  $4,650  is  in  the  shape  of  rents,  and  $4,291,  of  interest. 
The  several  endowments  amount  to  the  sura  of  $69,603.    The  filling  in  of  the 
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water-lots  was  reported  to  be  wdl  adranoed ;  tiiey  woiikl  soon  be  ready  for 
006.  That  the  propertj  of  the  SemiDary  bad  not  been  ofenraloed,  and  would 
be  carefollj  watched,  a  compeieot  collector  beioff  employed  to  that  eod. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  total  of  <5l408  in  paymeots  made  during 
the  year ;  the  maio  items  being  tbns :  Balaqoe  due  Treararer  at  last  accoafit, 
$2,045 ;  salaries  and  arrears,  $11,034 ;  rq^airs,  $2387 ;  taxes,  $1,767  ;  fill- 
ing in  water4ot8  and  making  sewer,  $19,249  ;  balance  in  hand,  $7,722.  The 
leoeipts  amooated  to  the  same,  indn^Unff  the  mortgage-loans. 

The  Dean  reported  a  regular  and  healthfal  course  of  things  daring  tbe  year. 
B^;retted  the  diminishing  number  of  stodcnts,  ascribing  it  to  the  nse  of  Dio- 
cesan seminaries,  and  the  lack  of  prqper  knowledga  touching  the  insUtatioo. 
The  salaries  had  been  regularly  paid.  The  Sunday  serrioe  at  the  chapel  was 
no  longer  advisable ;  as  moat  of  the.students  were  excused  therefrom,  to  serve 
in  the  Sunday  schools  and  chdis  of  the  City  churches,  from  which  they  derired 
part  of  their  support 

The  tepoiri  of  the  Examining  Oommittee,  which  was  very  ibll,  strongly 
approved  the  results  of  the  examination.  FourUen  young  men  were  recom- 
mended for  the  testfanonials  of  tiie  institution. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine,  on  the  revision  of  the  whole  course 
of  stud^,  was  a  long  and  able  pi4>er.  The  substance  of  it  was  conceatiated 
in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  we  subjoin  in  full : 

1.  That  it  is  expedient,  so  toon  as  the  flnanoes  of  the  SeaiiBary  will  warrant 
any  additional  expenditures,  or  other  suitable  provision  be  made  therefor,  that 
Lectureships  be  established  in  the  Seminary  in  the  following  departments,  among 
others: 

The  connection  of  Science  and  Religion. 

The  EUstorical  and  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Ethics  in  its  relation  to  Christianity. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  provtaon  for  the  instruction  of  Candidates 
for  admission  into  the  Seminary,  who  may  not  be  fiilly  prepared  to  stand  ^e 
required  preliminary  examinations. 

3.  That,  in  addition  to  the  examinations  now  reonired  fbr  entrance  to  the 
Seminary,  there  should  be  added  one  on  the  English  bible,  designed  to  test  the 
CaaiUate's  Ihmiliarity  witii  the  historical  p<^(ms  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  with  the  general  scope  of  the  whole  volume. 

4.  That  the  annual  examinations  of  the  students  be  hereafter  conducted 
partly  in  writing,  after  the  manner  of  the  Enffli^  Universities,  and  partlv  orally 
as  now  :  and  that  the  Professors  be  requested  to  adopt  a  similar  mode  of  exam- 
ination in  the  class-room  firom  time  to  time  ;  and  that  the  subject  of  appointing 
Examiners,  as  suggested  in  the  foregoing  Itq>ori,  be  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  filler  examination,  and  to  report  a  Statute  thereon. 

6.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  number  of  written  sermons  to  be  required  f^om 
the  students  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  provided  that  the  number 
be  not  less  than  fim«,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Faculty  to  make  pro- 
vision for  more  fluent  exercises  in  elocution,  and  for  practice  in  extemporary 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures. 

6.  That  the  dbmnuttee  of  this  Board  on  the  examinations  be  requested  here- 
after to  confer  with  the  Faculty  prior  to  making  up  their  Eqnri,  and 
to  indicate  to  them  which  of  the  students,  if  anr,  have  not  passed  a  satls- 
fiftctory  examination,  that  the  Faculty  may  take  such  order  thereon  as  the  case 
may  require. 

7.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  be  not  carried 
beyond  the  middle  year,  and  that  the  Senior  Class,  in  lieu  thereof,  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  Profsssor  of  Biblical  Literafore  on  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

8.  That  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Bishop  of  tUs  Church,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  Faculty  be  allowed,  in  their  discretion,  to  admit  to  any  or  all  of  the 
Lectures  or  other  privileges  of  the  Seminary,  under  such  regulations  as  they 
may  fh>m  time  to  time  presoribe,  any  person  who  shall  produce  satisfi^ctory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  and  religious  character. 
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^.  That,  the  Faonlty  be  reqaested  to  make  anangementB,  if  practicable,  lor  a 
Pablio  Exeroiae  at  the  cloee  of  the  Annual  Examinations,  prior  to  Comrneooe- 
men^  or  at  some' other  time,  in  Which  lAnbers  of  the  Gradnating  and  other 
GlafiBes  diall,  nnder  their  direction,  deliver  EaBavs  or  Dinertations. 

le.  That  it  is  expedient,  that  the  holding  of  Sunday  Servicee  in  the  Chapel 
be  referred  to  the  Faooltj  for  their  consideration  azid  decision  from  time  to 
time. 

11.    That  it  be  referred  to  the  €k)mm{ttee  who  have  presented  the  fbregoing 
JUmori,  to  ccmsider  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  what  additions,  altera 
MODS,  or  modifications  oaffht  to  be  made  in  the  Statutes,  consequent  upon  the  ' 
foregoing  Resolutions,  wiu  any  further  suggestions  upon  the  whole  subject, 
whidi  tl^  may  deem  it  expedient  to  present 

The  proposed  aonendment  of  the  ConstitutioD,  so  as  to  establish  the  proxy 
system  of  voting  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  salted  down,  thus  : 

Kr.  Yerplanck  sidd  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  dispodtion  in  some  quarters  to 
forget  that  the  establidiment  of  the  G^eral  Theological  Seminary  on  its  pres- 
ent basis  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  :  and  one  very  important  part  of  that 
compromise  was  to  protect  the  rights  of  tne  Diocese  of  New  York.  These  were 
fturther  secured  by  toe  Act  that  the  Board  was  incorpon^ted  by  theNLegiBlature 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  proposed  changed  would  wtiat$  (hat,  eharUr. 
They  would  be  suicidal.  They  could  not  legally  meet  for  business  outside  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the  proxy  power,  as  defeating 
the  very  ends  for  which  such  bodies  of  men  meet  together  to  deUbercEte  and  act. 
It  was  not  likely  that  the  State  Legislature  would  alter  the  charter  of  the  Semi- 
nary in  a  manner  which  would  male  it  contradict  the  general  principles  of  oar 
State  legislation. 

The  Commencement  of  the  Seminary  took  place  as  usual,  in  St.  Peter*8 
church.  After  an  address  by  the  Bishop  of  California  on  The  Temptations 
of  the  Clergy t  the  appropriate  honours  of  the  institution  were  duly  conferred. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  AJomni,  the  Rev.  J.  W^French,  of  West  Point, 
tead  an  Essay  which  was  so  lost  and  important  fS  to  deserve  some  special 
attention.  His  subject  was,  The  Danger  of  Systematizing  in  Theology;  that 
fflJse  and  vicious  method  which  has  wrought  so  much  mischief  of  late  in  the 
Church,  and  which  proceeds  by  taking  some  one  part  of  Christianity  as  the 
basis  or  germ  of  a  system,  and  then  developing  its  logical  consequences,  to  the 
neglect  of  other  parts.  He  showed  the  strong  temptation  to  this  Specially  for 
miods  of  a  dialectic  cast ;  and  also  the  impoesibility  of  any  complete  system, 
because  Truth  is  infinite,  and  the  powers  of  man  finite.  By  attempting  to  sys- 
temize  in  theology,  either  its  depths  were  ignored,  or  its  fullness  wofully  dlmin- 
isbed,  or  some  horrible  distortion  marred  the  beauty  of  the  divine  original.  He 
niustraied  these  positions  by  the  Calvinistic  and  Tridentine  systems— both  of 
which  are  exquisitely  logiciu,  as  S3rstems,  but  are  awful  perversions  of  the  ful- 
•eas  and  puri^  of  the  TruUi.  He  then  went  on  to  show  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Anglican  Church  to  be,  like  that  of  the  Primitive  Church,  in  contenting 
beraelf  with  the  simplicity  of  foith^ — accepting  the  Truth  in  all  its  parts,  as  it 
was  revealed  ;  but  making  no  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  a  logical  system  of  her 
own  invention.  In  this  was  her  wisdom  ;  and  thus  was  she  the  most  faithful, 
because  the  most  humble,  ffuardian  of  revealed  Truth. 

A  C0RBESP05DBNT  of  the  Church  Journal,  writing  fi-om  "Wisconsin,  gives 
some  interesting  statistics  ftom  the  Journal  of  the  General  Convention y  show- 
ing how,  in  contributions  for  Church  objects,  that  Diocese  '*  bears  away  the 
prfm:" 

New  York  reports  as  her  contributions  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  meet- 
ing of  the  €kneral  Convention,  the  noble  sum  of  $649,411 92.  This,  for  each 
communicant,  would  be  $9  63  per  annum.  Connecticut  reports  $105,224  71,  and 
claims  another  $100,000  not  reported  ;  granting  this,  the  proportion  per  annum 
for  each  communicant  is  $666.  Ohio,  fbr  the  same  period,  reports  $132,860  ; 
being  $516  per  clergyman  per  annum,  and  not  quite  $13  per  communicant    la 
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1866,  her  eon^batioiMi  were  $<»4,3B7,  beiig  $748  far  eMh  okrgyniiB.  N»«, 
WiflOonBin,  orer  and  abore  the  sapport  <^  the  clergy  has  given  in  1856-^7,  $28^ 
668  26,  OS  $696  per  elerg^maa,  near%  up  to  Ohio  in  this  ratio ;  bat  $15  03  per 
commonioant,  and  thoB/in  the  liberality  of  those  who  gave  the  money,  for  out- 
sapping  that  eyangelical  diocese.  Illinois  reports  her  contribations,  including 
Gommnnion  alms,  for  the  three  years,  at  $7,470  23.  Wisconsin,  witlKWLt  inchuf 
ing  her  Communion  alms,  gives  in  this  one  year  for  corresponding  porpoM^ 
$5,883  06.  The  noUe  and  liberal  diocese  of  Hcuryland  reports  her  contrttNitioBS, 
including  the  ordinary  support  of  the  clergy,  at  $197,000,  and  claims  what  win 
willingly  be  conceded,  that  were  all  reported  that  is  known  to  have  been  gtvea, 
the  sam  would  be  $300,000 ;  tiiis  is  $10  42  per  annum  per  communicant.  IM 
Wisconsin  count  in  her  clerical  sui^rt,8ay  40  clergymen  at  $400  each  (and  ^m 
pays  as  hig^  as  $3000  in  one  case),  and  the  result  would  be  for  this  year,  $41,- 
568  28  ;  or  about  $23  50  for  each  communicant 

The  AFFAiBfl  of  the  Church  Book  Society  are  lookinjg  up  very  decidedly: 
The  admimstratioQ  of  Mr.  Harriman  promises  to  be  spiritol,  energetie,  ami 
judicious.  By  the  first  of  August  he  is  to  q^wl  io  the  new  room,  at  762 
"broadway,  on  the  first  floor.  A  Diocesan  Auxilianr  to  the  Society  lias  been 
formed  in  Tennessee.  .  This,  it  seems'  to  us,  is  just  Vb&  thing ;  and  we  hqpe  h 
will  be  foUowed  by  many  more  such.  Such  a^course  will  do  much  to  settle 
the  ins^titution  in  its  presait  character  as  the  organ  of  the  whole  Cborch,  wbkfc 
it  ought  to  be,  and  not  of  any  section  or  party. 

Ths  Hey.  Db.  Yinton,  of  Boston,  has  declined  the  episc(^)ate  <^  Texas. 
We  felt  sure  that  i^  would  be  so ;  and  our  brethren  of  Texas  ought  not  to 
have  expected  anything  elsa  Moreover,  we  are  g^ad  it  is  so,  be^eving  that 
Dr.  Yinton  can  be  more  useful  where  he  is,  and  that  there  are  plenty  of  other 
men  who  would  be  more  useful  in  the  post  he  has  declined.  Not  but  that  Dr. 
Yinton  is  a  capital  piece  of  timber  to  make  a  bishop  of;  but  Texas  is  not  the 
place  for  hiuL  Our  Texan  brethren  have  men  in  then*  own  number,  wbo, 
oesides  an  abundance  of  #ther  qualifications,  are  already  acclimated,  moitaOy 
and  phydcallv ;  who  are  at  home  there,  and  acquainted  with  the  lay  of  tte 
land  ;  and  who  are  therefore  as  much  better  for  a  Bishop  of  that  Diocese,  as 
Dr.  Yinton  would  be  for  some  other.  We  wish  nothing  but  good  both  to  him 
and  to  them ;  we  wish  them  as  good  a  bishop  and  him  as  good  a  diocese  as  can 
be  found ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  something  worse  than  foUy  for  them  to  be  too- 
ning  off  to  the  Atlantic  cities  in  quest  (n  a  bidiop.  In  short,  we  tliti^  Dr. 
Yinton  has  shown  fieir  more  wisdom  in  declining  tl^  post,  than  they  have  n 
electing  him. 

Thb  Rev.  W.  H.  Hill,  as  Secretary  of  the  California  Standing  Commit- 
ted, has  given  public  notice  of  the  concurrence  of  a  majoriihr  of  the  Bishc^ 
and  of  the  Standmg  Committees  in  the  election  of  Bishop  Kip  as  ^  Dioce- 
san of  California,  and  "  their  express  consent  thereto."  He  adds,  that  "  the 
dissent  of  but  one  Bishop  and  two  Standing  Committees  has  come  to  hand." 

The  Convention  of  Indiana  was  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  June  3d.  The  ses- 
sion of  three  days  was  marked  by  an  excellent  spirit.  Two  parishes  were 
received  into  union.  One  of  the  most  important  acts  was  the  passage  of  a 
canon  for  the  trial  of  clergvmen  ;  the  same,  except  in  one  point,  as  that  of 
Western  New  York.  In  his  address,  the  Bishop  took  a  decicted  stand  against 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bishops  on  the  Memorial,  and  cautioned  his 
clergy  against  any  changes  in  the  use  of  the  liturgy.  During  ^e  past  yoai, 
he  had  confirmed  123,  laid  two  comer-stones,  ordained  two  pnests,  and 
preached  and  made  addresses  143  times.  The  Trustees  of  the  Diocese  are 
taking  steps  for  the  speedy  building  of  an  Episcopal  residence  at  Indianapdis, 
to  cost  about  $4,000.    A  lot  has  already  been  purchased.' 

The  Joubnal  of  the  Alabama  Convention  furnishes  the  follow  ii^  stats- 
tics  :  Baptized,  374;  confirmed,  18^  communicemts,  1,240 ;  Sunday  School 
teachers,  98  ;  scholars,  698 ;  contributions,  $8^9. 
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Thb  JotJiiKAl.  of  tha  Georgia  Convention  g^yes  the  main  itatistica  as  fol- 
lows :  Baptized,  308 ;  confirmed,  98  ;  communicants,  1,580  ;  Sunday  School 
teachers,  125  ;  scholars,  1,287  ;  contributions,  $12,964.  In  his  adm^sS,  the 
Bishop  says  that  his  residence  of  two  months  In  Cuba  has  restored  him  to  his 
usual  nealth,  and  removed  all  his  bad  symptoms. 

Thb  Journal  of  the  California  Convention  shows  nine  resident  clergymen 
besides  the  Bishop,  and  15  parishes  in  union,  eight  o(  which  had  lay  del^fates 
in  Convention.  The  Bishop's  address  shows  one  priest  and  one  deacon 
ordftined,  two  churches  consecrated,  59  persons  baptized,  and  76  confirmed. 
Tbe  Bl^op  congratulated  the  Ciennron  the  advants^  growing  to  the  Church 
fW>m  not  meddling  witii  politics.  Besohitions  were  passed  for  establislung  an 
Epkoc^  fund,  Vbe  interest  not  to  be  applied  till  the  capital  be  (1 0,000. 

Ordinations. — June  28th,  in  Trinity  church,  New  York,  W.  A.  Johnson, 
Octavius  Perinchief,  W.  A.  Eich,  W.  C.  Robinson,  John  Scarborough,  S.  H. 
Synnott,  and  Albra  Wadleigh,  graduates  of  the  General  Seminary,  to  the 
Deaconate. — June  28th,  in  Bosse  Chapel,  Gambier,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  C. 
Bonte  to  the  Priesthood,  and  William  Fulton,  C.  G.  Currie,  and  C.  S.  Abbott 
to  tl^  Deaconate.  Also,  on  another  occasion,  time  and  place  not  given,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Roberts,  Hamilton,  Curran,  and  Jefiries  to  the  Priesthood. — 
July  10th,  in  the  Chapd  of  the  Alexandria  Seminary,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Har- 
low and  Duncan  to  the  Priesthood,  and  Messrs.  Broadnax,  Butler,  Jones, 
Lewis,  Mason,  and  Tennent  to  the  Deaconate. — June  11th,  in  St.  Anne's 
church,  Lowell,  Massachussetts,  Mr.  Edward  Cowley  to  the  Deaconate. — June 
26th,  in  St  Paul's  church,  Augusta,  Georgia,  Mr.  C.  H.  Coley  to  the  Dea^ 
conate. — In  St.  John's  church,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  Rev.  Anastasins 
Meoaeos  to  this  Priesthood. 


THE  CHURCH  ABROAD. 

Thb  Joint  Ajoniffiss  of  tbe  two  Houses  of  Ccmvocation  was  presented  to 
the  Queen  on  the  20th  of  June.  In  her  reply,  tbe  Queen  recognizes  and  sanc- 
tions tiie  endeavours  of  Convocation  *^  to  increase  the  e£5ciencv  of  the  Church, 
to  extend  its  ministrations,"  and  promote  the  welfore  of  all  classes  of  her 
people,  l^is  language  harmonizes  with  the  recent  declaration  of  the  Arch- 
bimop  of  Cantertory,  in  the  Upper  House,  when  he  declined  to  put  a  sum- 
mmry  end  to  the  sittings  (as  requested),  on  the  ground  that  such  a  course 
woaild  be  opposed  to  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  sovereign. 

The  Rbv.  John  Bowbk,  Rector  of  Orton-Longuevifle,  has  been  appomted 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  pafeks  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham,  Vicar  of 
Bramford-Speke ;  made  notorious  by  his  long  controversy  with  the  great 
Henry  of  ixeter. 

Pasliamekt  seems  likely  to  pass  the  new  Oaths  Bill,  which  will  have  the 
eflect  of  opening  the  doors  to  Jews,  a  thing  we  have  long  desired  to  see  done. 
Not  the  least  important  of  its  results  will  be,  to  aid  the  revival  of  synodal 
action.  Hie  Morning  Post,  Palmerston's  organ,  admits  that  as  Parkament 
grows  more  unfit  for  disposing  of  ecclesastical  questions,  the  functions  of  Con- 
vocation ought  to  be  more  developed. 

Th8  Pbopaoatiok  Societt  held  its  156th  anniversary  in  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral on  Ihe  16th  of  June,  tbe  Bishop  of  Salisbury  preaching  the  sermon. 
The  collection  was  only  £71,  of  which  £21  were  from  the  Lo^  Mayor,  who 
m  the  evening  gave  a  banquet  to  the  Bisl^ope  and  Cl^gy  at  Egyptian  Hail. 

Db.  Pelham,  the  new  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  consecrated  by  the  Primate, 
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on  Friday,  Jane  12,  in  the  parish  chorch  of  Mar^lebone ;  the  Bev.  H.  Vena 
preaching  the  sermon,  and  6ishc^  Smith  hearing  it 

Tek  SconrsH  Bishofs  have  pnt  forth  a  strcNog  protest  against  the  coarse 
of  Bishops  Gobat  and  Anderson  in  coontenancin^  the  Scotch  schismatics.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  word  can  be  said  in  d^mce  of  those  Bt  Be^.  gen- 
tlemen. 

Tbe  Bey.  Db.  Sdtheb  has  been  elected  to  the  Episcopate  of  Aberdeen, 
lately  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Sldnner. 

Thb  SYNODof  Toronto  was  in  actiye  session  on  the  ITtfa  and  18th  of  /ime« 
There  were  134)  clergymen  and  150  lay  ddegates  in  attendance,  inc  adin^^ 
many  of  the  first  men  in  the  ProFince.  The  venerable  Bishop,  now  f  0  yean 
old,  was  on  hand  in  all  his  strength  and  wisdom,  a  perfect  master  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  at  home  in  all  that  pertained  to  it  The  proceedings  were  fall  of 
Mfe  and  spirit,  yet  altogether  smooth  and  peacefixl.  The  inherent  rights  and 
powers  of  the  bodv  were  shown  to  have  the  full  strength  of  l^gal  recognitioo 
and  sanction,  so  that  aothin^  coold  be  said  in  prgudioe  of  the  movem^t 
The  following  important  motions  prevailed  by  decisive  votes : 

Tbe  clergy  and  laity  shall  vote  separately  by  bsdlot ;  the  clergy  by  individu* 
als,  and  the  laity  by  parishes.  A  majority  of  votes  in  each  order  shall  deter- 
mine the  choice,  provided  that  two>thirdB  of  the  clergy  entitled  to  vote  be  pres- 
ent, and  two>third8  (^  all  the  parishes  entitled  to  vote  be  represented ;  otherwise 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  each  order  shall  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
choice. 

In  the  event  of  the  subdividon  of  any  Diocese,  the  portion  Intended  to  fora 
the  new  Diocese  shall  be  bonnd  in  all  their  pablio  proceedings  by  the  constita- 
*  tion  of  the  Diocese  of  which  they  fbrmed  a  part,  nntil  the  said  new  Diocese  shall 
be  fully  organized  by  the  election  and  consecration  of  the  Bishop. 

On  the  20th,  the  Bishop  issned  a  circolar  naming  the  8th  of  July,  for  the 
dergy  end  laity  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Diocese  to  meet  and  make 
choice  of  a  fit  person  to  be  their  Bishop ;  the  Svnod  to  be  held  in  St  Paul's 
chnrch,  London.  Pursuant  to  this  order  the  Synod  met,  when  43  dergymcD 
and  71  lay  delegates  answered  to  their  names.  In  his  opening  charge  ^ 
Bishop  congratulated  the  new  Diocese  npon  their  having  made  up  the  amount 
requix^  for  the  new  bishopric,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which,  by  the  new  act,  it  was  decided  that  the  election  of  a  Bishop  was  to  be 
t»rried  on.  All  things  having  been  thus  arranged,  th^  were  now  to  proceed 
to  their  first  election.  He  then  went  on  to  relate  tiie  mode  in  which  the  4hi> 
tion  was  to  be  held ;  approving  of  the  spirit  which  had  been  manifested  la  the 
United  States,  in  cases  where,  of  two  candidates,  one  had  a  majority  of  the 
lergy,  and  the  other  of  the  laity :  on  which  occasions ,  after  two  or  three  bal- 
lots, the  laity  usually  gave  way,  believing  that  the  clergy  were  most  interested 
in  the  result,  and  were  best  qualified  to  judge  as  to  who  should  be  appointed. 
His  lordship  then  alluded  to  the  well  known  election  of  Dr.  Wamwris^ht, 
which  was  not  decided  nntil  after  nine  ballots.  He  also  alluded  to  the  first 
election  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  where  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Sjnod  was  similar  to  our  own.  He  refeired  to  these  &ctB,  as 
showing  that  no  anny  feelings  had  followed  the  result  of  the  election,  and 
showing  also  that  the  election  of  bishops  in  the  United  States,  by  the  joint 
vote  of  the  clergy  and  laity^  had  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results  to  tbe 
Courch  generally. 

On  the  second  day,  the  Synod  proceeded  to  ballot,  and  when  the  result  was 
declared,  it  was  found  that  22  clergymen  and  23  parishes  had  voted  for  Dr. 
Oronyn,  and  20  clergymen  and  10  parishes  for  Dr.  Bethune.  The  election 
of  Dr.  Cronjii  T^as  afterwards  made  unanimous.  He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  a 
D.D.  of  Trinity  Ck^ege,  Dublin  ^  is  about  54  years  of  age,  and  has  lived  in 
Canada  24  years. 
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CHRISTIAN  IfOBALS. 

MiTCH  has  been  written  aboat  the  natore  of  the  iiif^or  ani- 
HialB,  which  is  not  rery  well  oona^ered.  Their  natvire  oontaine 
what  may  be  considered  the  germs  of  all  the  priodples  of  hmnan 
nature,  esicejpt  perhaps  that  of  consciiaice.  The  outward  manr 
ifestations  which  dogs  sometimes  exhibit,  and  which  haye  been 
sed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  conscience,  may  more 
probably  be  referred  to  fear.  Bat  dogs  and  d^dkants,  and 
in  a  lesser  d^^ree  other  animals,  do  manifest,  at  leaBt  tiie  germ 
of,  the  reasoning  faculty.  Some  notice,  althoilgh  but  little,  has 
been  tak^A  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  of  others  connected  with  what 
Bif^  be  r^arded  as  the  super-animal  part  of  the  merdly  animal 
aatore.  The  expressions  se^n  strange,  but  they  will  probably 
be  understood* 

Perhaps  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  animal  nature,  as  it 
is  usually  treated  of,  is  that  which  is  cidled  incrfinct  It  seens 
to  be  takea  for  granted,  that  the  distinction  between  m^  and 
animals  consists  in  this,  that  men  are  gotemed  by  reason, 
fantes  by  instinct.  This  seems  to  be  a  mistake*  The  true  dis- 
tinction, we  {^r^ond,  lies  in  th^  possessioii  by  man  of  a 
moral  nature,  which  is  wanting  in  the  brute.  They  have  not 
even  its  germ ;  but  they  have  an  undereloped  and  imp^ect 
reason.  StiH,  it  is  true  that  they  are,  in  the  main,  governed  by 
instinct.  But  what  is  instinct  ? 
11 
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Few  subjects  have  been  more  carelessly  handled.  In  fact^ 
three  classes  of  things  which  are  essentiallj  distinct,  are  gene- 
rally grouped  together  under  the  general  name  of  instincts. 
One  of  these  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  other  instincts  by 
the  name  of  appetites.  The  other  two  have  been  inextricably 
confounded  tmder  the  name  of  insliiicrts.  It  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  introduce  any  other  name  for  either.  Yet  they 
are  two  distinct  classes  of  tilings,  and  may  be  distinguished 
into  inciting  instincts,  or  those  which  incite  to  action,  and 
directing  instincts,  or  those  which  r^ulate  action.  The  first 
is  the  class  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  appetite,  and  is  the 
germ  of  that  which  has  been  most  happily  termed  the  emo- 
tional nature  of  man.  The  other  supplies  to  animals  the  place 
of  reason ;  but  it  is  not  the  germ  of  reason,  as  the  other  class  i» 
the  germ  of  the  passions  and  affections.  The  appetites  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  inciting  instincts  in  that  they  are 
really  physical  wants,  which  act  upon  the  physical  natmre. 
These  appetites  exist  in  man  as  in  beasts,  although  modified  by 
their  coexistence  with  the  the  higher  parts  of  human  itatnre. 
They  are  three  in  men  and  three  in  beasts,  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  either  with  instincts  or  emotions.  In  man  or  in 
beast  they  are  merely  animal,  and  directiy  connected  with 
merely  animal  sensations. 

Both  in  men  and  in  other  animals  the  appetites  are  directiy 
under  the  control  of  directing  instincts,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  very  few  directing  instincts  which  man  possesses  are 
connected  with  the  appetites.  All  the  actions  of  brutes  are 
under  the  direction  of  such  instincts.  The  littie  reason  which 
they  possess  is  only  occasionally  called  in  as  an  aid  to  the 
instinct,  supplying  its  place  a  little  way  beyond  its  limits.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  are  placed  under  tiie  dominion  of  reason  as 
the  ordinary  guide  of  their  lives.  It  is  more  fallible  than  instinct, 
but  is  capable  of  being  applied  in  a  mufcb  greater  variety  of 
cases,  and  is,  moreover,  capable  of  being  improved  by  exercise. 
It  is  thwefore  the  fitter  guide  for  a  moral  being.  The  direct- 
ing instincts  operate  each  within  a  narrow  compass,  but  direct 
the  animal  to  results  at  which  reason  could  only  arrive  by  long 
and  tedious  processes.  They  are  very  useful  to  animals  incapa- 
ble of  reasoning,  or  only  capable  of  reasoning  imperfectly ;  but 
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ihey  are  tumecessary  to  a  being  which  possesses  a  faculty  capa- 
ble of  being  made  to  supply  their  place  by  labour  and  industry. 
Perhaps,  also,  they  are  less  suited  to  the  condition  of  a  being 
in  a  state  of  probation ;  where  an  infallible  guide,  constantly  at 
band,  would  relieve  one  from  a  wholesome  responsibility,  which 
is  enforced  by  the  necessity  of  using  the  services  of  a  fallible 
guide,  like  reason,  and  of  making  exertions  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  guide.  This  seems  to  be  the  difference  between 
Bomanism  and  Catholic  Christianity.  The  infallibility  of  the 
Church  is  like  the  infallibility  of  the  directing  instincts ;  it 
saves  trouble,  but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  a  being  in  a  state 
of  probation  as  the  exercise  of  a  private  judgment,  confess- 
edly fallible,  but  for  the  right  decision  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  himself  responsible.  The  true  distinction  between 
Romanism  and  the  Church's  doctrine  of  authority  seems  to  be 
Om :  The  Bomish  Church  decides  all  questions  for  her  people, 
and  expects  their  entire  submission ;  the  Catholic  Church 
expects  her  people  to  decide  for  themselves,  but  presents  her 
own  expositions  as  an  important  element  among  the  mate- 
rials of  the  decision.  So  the  bee,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
infallible  instinct,  forms  its  combs  into  hexagons,  without  know- 
ing any  reason  for  so  doing.  The  man,  who  desires  to  unite 
strength  of  construction  with  economy  of  materials,  adopts  the 
same  form,  under  the  guidance  of  a  fallible  but  instructed  rea- 
son. The  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  at  once ;  the  other  after 
long  study,  in  which  both  his  intellectual  and  moral  natures 
have  been,  or,  at  least,  may  have  been,  improved.  The  direct- 
ing instinct  might  have  been  very  convenient  so  far  as  material 
interests  were  concerned,  but  would  not  have  been  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  moral  nature.  Hence,  man  has  no  directing 
instincts  except  such  as  are  connected  with  the  merely  animal 
appetites ;  which  it  is  not  convenient  should  be  made  the  sub- 
jects of  much  thought  or  attention.  Even  with  respect  to 
these,  the  directing  instincts  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  beasts. 
For  man  has  no  instinct  which  points  him  unerringly  to  food, 
medicine,  or  poison ;  most  beasts  have. 

But  the  inciting  instincts  are  something  very  different  from 
the  directing,  and  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  the  germs 
of  our  emotions.    They  differ  from  directing  instincts  in  that 
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they  do  not  govern  action,  but  only  incite  to  it  Tb^  diffor 
from  appetites,  in  that  they  are  not  merely  animal  softaations, 
the  results  of  certain  physical  processes  which  have  been  going 
on  in  the  animal  system.  In  fact,  they  testify  very  distinctly  to 
the  existence  of  that,  which  the  wise  man  calls  '^  the  spirit  of  the 
beast,  which  goedi  downward  to  the  earth/'  [Eccles.  iii.  21.] 
By  those  words  Solomon  probably  intended  to  intimate  tiiattiM 
inferior  creatures  were  not  merely  material,  but  that  there 
existed  in  their  nature  a  principle  which,  although  mortal,  wis 
spiritual. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  principle,  which  obser- 
vation furnishes,  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  inciting  instincts* 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  these  things,  so  different  from  mere 
appetites,  upon  any  theory  which  does  not  allow,  to  the  boinga 
by  whom  they  are  possessed,  something  more  than  a  mere 
oi^anization  of  matter.  They  are  not,  like  appetites,  the 
results  of  known  physical  causes ;  yet  they  are  seen  to  afBdct 
the  conduct  of  animals.  They  differ  from  directing  instincts, 
in  that  they  are  not  unerring,  and  seem  only  to  incite,  not  to 
govern. 

The  inciting  instincts  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  the  developments  of  a  single  instinct 
These  three  instincts  may,  in  a  certain  s^ise,  be  called  primary; 
although,  in  a  certain  other  sense,  only  one  of  them  is  primary. 
They  are  self-love,  malevolence,  and  benevolence.  Of  these, 
self-love  is  a  primary  instinct  in  a  different  sense  fi*om  the  oth- 
ers, although  also  in  the  same.  For  the  malev(rfent  and  benev- 
olent instincts  alike  give  pleasure,  by  their  gratification,  which 
pleasure  is  a  gratification  to  self-love.  Hence  a  school  of  mor- 
alists have  denied  the  existence  of  any  other  principle  of  action 
than  self-love,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  call  it,  selfishness. 

But  it  is  plain  that  there  are  principles  in  our  nature,  and  even 
in  that  of  beasts,  which  derive  gratification  from  the  weH-being 
or  the  suffering  of  other  smtient  beings.  These  are  something 
different  from  the  principle  which  seeks  and  rejoices  in  our  own 
well-being,  without  reference  to  any  being  without  us.  This  last 
principle  is  properly  self4ove,  and,  when  over  indulged,  selfish- 
ness. Selfishness  is  the  exaggeration  and  abuse  of  self-love.  Self- 
love,  then,  seeks  simply  the  advantage  and  well-being  of  the  self- 
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loTer.  Malerolence  seeks  the  gratifieati<m  of  the  malevolent 
being  through  tiie  soiferings  of  another  being,  which  has 
become  the  object  of  his  ill-will.  Benerolence  seeks  the 
gratification  of  the  benevolent  being  throngh  the  well-being  of 
aaoiher  being,  which  has  become  the  object  of  his  kindness. 
The  esdstenoe  of  the  ftrst  of  these  principles  in  hnman  nature 
18  nniversallj  conceded.  It  is  to  be  feared  Uiat  there  are  not 
many  hnman  beings  who  will  not,  upon  a  strict  self-examina- 
tion, find  the  evid^M^  of  ihe  second  in  their  own  hearts.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  also,  that  there  are  not  many  who  need  go  farther 
for  the  evidence  of  the  third.  Bnt  do  they  exist  among  the 
inferior  animals? 

This  question  is  not,  perhaps,  of  the  least  importance  in  con- 
nection with  onr  present  subject  Yet  it  has  some  connection 
with  the  theory,  which  the  writer  holds,  tiiat  hnman  nature  has 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  animal  nature ;  of  which  it  is  in  somer 
eense  a  development,  although  widely  distingai^ied  from  it  by 
the  intiroduction  of  the  principles  of  immortality  and  conscience, 
with  tiieir  consequence,  responsibiUly.  In  the  case  of  animals 
as  in  that  of  human  nature,  self-love  is  not  denied.  It  is  mani-* 
fested  not  only  in  connection  with  the  appetites,  but  in  the  seek- 
ing of  dielter,  which  is  hardly  an  appetite,  and  in  the  love  of 
domination,  from  which  perhaps  no  animal  is  free.  Malevolence 
is  manifested  in  the  pugnacity  which  occasionally  possesses  most 
animals,  and  in  the  desire  of  revenge  which  some  occasionally 
display.  Benevolenoe  is  shown  in  the  love  of  the  mother  for 
her  young,  in  the  gregarious  principle,  and  in  the  affection 
which  domestic  animals  manifest  for  those  who  have  the  care 
of  tliem,  and  for  other  animals  with  which  they  are  accident- 
ally associated. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  the  three  i^imary  instincts  of  self- 
love,  malevolence,  or  ill-will,  and  benevolence,  or  good-will, 
are  all  found  in  Ihe  nature  of  the  inferior  animals,  and  are 
transferred,  so  to  speak,  into  our  human  nature,  wh^e  they  are 
developed  into  a  vast  variety  of  emotions.  These  emotions 
are  capable  of  being  classed,  and  in  fact  have  been  classed, 
nnder  the  three  instincts  out  of  which  they  are  developed. 
They  differ  from  the  secondary  inciting  instincts  of  animals^  in 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  intellectual  faculties  of  mem- 
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ory  and  imagination.  The  first  of  these  facnltieB  is  certainly, 
and  the  other  probably,  possessed  by  animals.  Bnt  both,  espe- 
cially the  imagination,  in  a  degree  very  inferior  to  that  which 
is  exhibited  in  man.  When,  therefore,  the  primary  instincts 
are  combined  with  the  stronger  memory  and  enlarged  imag- 
ination of  man,  they  produce  emotions  of  greater  intensity 
and  longer  duration,  as  well  as  of  greater  variety,  than  the 
secondary  instincts  of  animals. 

But,  in  men  as  in  animals,  the  benerolent  part  of  oar  nature 
seems  to  be  the  weakest  of  the  three.  This  is  most  probably  an 
effect  of  our  fallen  condition.  But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the 
existence  of  the  phenomenon  is  certain.  Language  bears  a 
striking  testimony  to  this.  The  selfish  and  malevolent  emo- 
tions are  called  passions,  sufferings  ;  they  are  supposed  to  carry 
away  the  man  with  an  irresistible  force.  In  fact  their  power 
is  irresistible,  except  by  the  aid  of  Divine  grace.  The  benev- 
olent emotions  are  called  affections ;  things  which  affect  us,  but 
not  with  an  irresistible,  or  overwhelming  power.  These  feeble 
affections,  feeble  by  comparison  with  the  passions,  constitute 
one  portion  of  our  emotional  nature.  The  passions  constitute 
two  others. 

Those  which  are  directly  connected  with  our  self-love  have 
been  called  the  concupiscible  passions.  Because,  for  the  most 
part,  they  relate  to  things  which  we  desire.  But  they 
include,  also,  fear  and  the  kindred  feelings,  which,  by  a  little 
refinement,  may  be  called  concupiscible  also,  because  they  grow 
out  of  the  desire  of  safety.  The  emotions  which  are  connected 
with  the  malevolent  instinct,  are  known  by  the  name  of  &e 
irascible  passions,  because  anger,  tro,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  prominent  of  the  number.  The  passions  and  affeo- 
tions  have  no  other  name  in  common  than  that  of  the  ^notions. 
They  have  been  collectively  called,  and  very  happily,  tiie 
emotional  nature,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  intellectual 
nature,  or  collection  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  This  part  of 
human  nature  is  called  the  heart ;  as  the  intellectual  part  is 
called  the  mind.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  function.  The 
heart  is  designed  to  furnish  motives  of  action ;  the  mind  to 
r^ulate  action  when  commenced. 

Action  is  both  commenced  and  regulated  by  the  will ;  which 
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fieems  to  be  an  intermd  fiEkcoIty,  or  principte,  neither  emotional 
nor  intellectoal.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  not  r^nlated  by 
necessary  laws,  bat  is  acted  npon  by  motires,  among  which  it, 
neyeriheless,  seems  to  have  the  power  of  choice.  The  exist- 
ence of  SQch  a  will  is,  perhaps  the  essential  difference  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  That  the  lowest  animals  are  not 
mere  machines,  bnt  are  governed  by  motives,  is  undeniable  ; 
ye£  some  writers  have  classed  the  will  among  the  highest  quali- 
ities  of  hnman  nature.  Their  error  seems  to  consist  in  con- 
founding the  idea  of  a  will  with  that  of  a  will  operating  npon 
moral  questions.  The  two  ideas  are  perfectly  distinct  At 
least  that  which  may  be  called  the  moral  will,  and  which  first 
appears  in  the  human  being,  differs  from  the  mere  animal  will 
by  the  super^dition  of  other  principles,  not  so  much  in  its 
own  constitution,  as,  in  the  oonstitation  of  the  nature,  of  which 
it  is  a  part  But  all  will  is  determined  to  action  by  motives. 
The  appetites,  instincts,  intellectual  faculties  and  emotions, 
seem  designed  to  furnish  motives.  Of  these,  the  appetites, 
inciting  instincts,  and  emotions,  agree  in  inciting  to  action, 
which  is  regulated  or  restrained  by  the  directing  instincts,  or 
the  reason. 

The  lower  animals  have  no  moral  will,  or  will  conversant 
about  morals,  because  they  have  no  moral  nature.  It  is  theref<»e, 
that  they  are  not  persons.  Personality  requires  two  elements. 
Of  these  the  first  is  a  will,  the  second  a  consciou^ess  of  the 
difference  betwe^i  right  and  wrong.  This  consciousness  is 
that  which  constitutes  a  moral  nature.  It  implies,  at  least  in 
all  beings  but  the  Supreme,  tiie  ideas  of  a  law  to  which  the 
moral  being  is  subject,  and  of  a  conscience  capable  of  compar- 
ing his  actions  witii  that  law.  These  being  given,  man  has  an 
intuitive  conviction  of  the  responsibility  of  such  a  being ;  who 
is  therefore  considered  to  have  a  moral  nature,  and  to  be  a 
person,  or  responsible  being. 

Sudi  a  person  is  bound  to  conform  his  actions  to  the  rule  of 
right,  and  is  a  good  or  bad  person  as  he  does  so  or  not  In  a 
perfectly  good  person,  or  in  a  perfectiy  good  nature,  the  rule 
•f  right  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  determine  the  wilL 
But  since  the  fall  human  nature  is  depraved,  and  in  that  sense 
evil,  and  all  persons  who  partake  of  it  are  evil  persons,  by 
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whidi  is  to  be  vaderetood  wun^&amg  more  iliaa  imperfect  per- 
sons. The  langiage  of  ilie  articie  k  periutps  tbe  most  aoo»- 
rate  that  can  be  derised  : 

Man  is  Terj  fn  gone  from  origioftl  r^teooflDesB,  and  is,  of  bis  owd  nature, 
hietioed  to  eyfl,  so  tibat  the  lledi  liwtctli  alwa|a  eoDtmr  to  tbs  spirit,  and 
tiierefore  in  erery  vmm  borQ  iato  the  world  it  deserrett  Gov's  wrath  and 
damnatioiL  And  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea,  in  them  that  am 
regeneeated ;  wherebjr  tiia  lost  of  the  IMi,  which  some  do  expoDDd  the 
wudoip,  some  the  sesmality,  some  the  desire  il  the  flesh,  is  not  sal^ject  to  the 
law  of  0OD, 

In  other  woir^  man's  natm^  is  in  a  state  of  rebellioii 
against  the  role  of  right,  so  that  that  rule  dpes  not  fiimish  a 
sofficient  motiye  t^  determine  his  wilL  From  this  state  of 
things,  it  is  a  logiof^l  inference  ipdiieh  is  drawn  in  li^e  neoct  arti- 
cle, whidi  says : 

We  hare  no  pSfWier  to  do  good  wocin  aoeeptaUe  to  Goi>,  wittoat  the  Gnee 
of  OoD,by  Ohbist,  pnyeptiag  os,  that  we  majha^re  a  good  will,  and  working 
with  OS,  when  we  haye  that  good  will. 

It  is  also  probably  another  eon^eqnenee  of  the  fall  of  our 
first  father,  that  man  has  lost  the  inteitfye  knoirledge  of  th^e 
role  of  right.  His  condition  is  sudi  that  he  neither  knoirs 
what  liiat  role  is,  unless  he  be  enlightened  from  without,  nor  if 
he  knew  it,  woeld  it  be  a  snfficient  motive  to  determine  his  will. 
The  Wisdom  of  God  has  not  thoogfat  fit  to  relieye  him  frop 
eithw  of  these  evils.  The  intoitivo  knowledge  of  the  rule  of 
right  is  not  pestcored,  bat  its  place  »  siiiq>lied  by  l^vdation. 
The  will  is  no  longer  siabjeot^d  to  that  mle  aa  a  prevailing 
motive^  but  in  plaoe  of  spch  9^  renovatiop  of  the  moral  natnre, 
the  Qrace  of  Qon  is  given  to  ev»y  man  wi  a  help^ 

if  0  one  questians  that  the  Qraee  of  God  would  be  ineeistible^ 
did  He  so  will  it ;  to  doid>t  it  would  be  to  deny  the  Omnipo? 
tenee  of  Gtoo.  Bnt  neither  Revelation  nov  experienee  gives  as 
reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  Grace  actually  given  is  irresistible. 
If  it  were  so,  it  would  destroy  the  freedom  of  Hoj^  will,  that  i^ 
the  will  its^  fbr  the  essence  of  the  will  is  its  freedom. 
Destroying  the  wiU  it  wonld  destroy  req)onBilHHty,  of  which 
the  wiD  is  one  of  tiie  elements.  The  Grace  of  Oon  is  onfy  a 
help  wbick  prevents  os,  that  wo  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
works  with  tis,  when  we  have  that  good  will.  This  implies  that 
we  work  urith  it,  aceording  to  the  Scripture.    ^  Work  out  your 
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own  salvation  witii  fenr  a&d  trembling,  for  H  is  QpD  that  work- 
eth  in  yon,  botii  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  goad  pteamre.'' 

The  present  condition  of  tiie  human  ^aoa^  Ami,  is  sach  that 
man  in  order  to  conform  his  actions  to  Dm  nfe  «f  right,  Hiat  isr 
to  do  tiie  Will  of  Qod,  requires  three  things :  A  Serelatioft  to 
teach  him  that  Wifl,  Grace  to  enable  ham  to  do  it,  and  motives 
to  indoee  him  to  aceept  the  proffered  gra«e  aad  to  coijper^ 
with  it. 

The  drfects  in  all  egrstems  of  morals,  bat  the  Christian,  are 
three :  First,  that  the  nde  of  right  is  drawn,  not  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  bnt,  from  certain  principles  which  hare  been  col** 
leeted  by  an  induction  of  particulars,  and  from  which  rules  for 
tlie  goremment  of  all  actions  are  to  be  drawn  by  way  of 
deduction.  Second,  that  these  rules,  when  found,  ape  to  )}e 
obeyed  in  the  strength  of  the  individual  man  and  of  his  human 
Bature.  Third,  tiiat  the  motives  of  action  are  to  be  fbnnd  in 
tiie  addressee  ai  tiie  intdlect  to  tiie  principle  of  self-^love. 

To  that  extent  all  qnstems  of  morals  roeogaize  the  heart  as 
tiie  source  of  hnman  motives.  Hope  and  fSiar  are  the  priniei' 
jdes  in  which  motives  are  sought,  and  these  are  addressed  t^ 
principles  of  self-love,  to  the  concupiscible  passioai  of  the  old 
writers,  and  the  intellectual  powers  of  reason  and  Imagination 
are  invoked  to  apply  Hiem.  This  last  error  is  Hiat  to  which 
the  present  paper  is  addressed.  It  is  not  very  long,  since  the 
writer  dealt,  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  with  tiie  first*  The 
second  belimgs  raider  to  the  department  of  fidth  than  to  that 
of  morals.  The  necessity  of  Grace  is  a  portion  of  Christian 
dootrine  which  is  generally  reoeived.  Those  who  receive  it 
know  wdl  that  it  must  be  sought  by  prayer,  and  retained  by  an 
earnest  and  diligent  use  of  it,  when  it  hae  been  granted.  Anj 
very  daborate  discc^on  of  the  subject  would,  in  this  paper, 
be  oat  of  place.  It  might  be  mor^  to  the  purpose  to  speak  of 
the  uses,  which  are  to  be  made  of  tiie  Heavenly  gift.  But  it  is 
not  even  necessary  to  mention  all  of  tiiem.  It  may  suffice  to 
remark,  that  one  of  tiie  most  important  of  the  numb^  is  the 
cultivation  of  tiie  aifeetions.  These  are  the  emotions  which 
indte  us  mostireqnently  in  tiie  direction  of  that  wliich  is  good. 

*  Yoloiae  I,  pag«  85. 
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Bat,  in  tiieir  present  state,  they  are  unequal  to  the  contest  with 
the  passions  which  are  tiiose  that  induce  us  most  frequently  to 
violate  the  rule  of  right  This  is  no  doubt  a  consequ^ice  of  the 
fall ;  that  is,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  £bi11  that  the  passions  are 
stronger  than  the  affections.  The  heart  is  entirely  deranged,  and 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  ''is  desperately  wicked."  Yet 
experience,  as  well  as  Solomon,  teaches  that  ''  a  man's  heart 
directeth  his  way."  It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian fiystem  of  morals,  that  it  recognizes  these  truths,  and 
demands,  as  its  first  requisition,  a  change  of  heart  Men  will 
say  that  this  is  true ;  but  that  the  change  of  heart  must  be 
effected  by  Qrace.  This  is  also  true.  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Grace  does  nothing  without  cooperation. 

But  what  is  the  change  of  heart  which  is  required  ?  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  triumph  of  the  affections,  the 
benevolent  emotions,  over  the  passions,  the  selfish  and  malevo- 
lent emotions.  The  affections  as  a  class  of  emotions  may  be, 
and  in  fiBkct  are,  known  by  the  name  of  love  as  a  generic  name. 
Their  predominance  is  required  by  the  two  great  command- 
ments of  the  Law*.  Our  blessed  Savioub  said :  ''The  first  of 
all  the  commandments  is.  Hear,  0  Israel :  The  Lord  thy  Ood 
is  one  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  strength ;  this  is  the  first  commandment  And 
the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself ;  there  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these." 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  love  of  God  is  Christian  religion,  and 
the  love  of  man  Christian  morals.  The  true  love  of  God 
includes  the  love  of  man,  since  tha  very  test  of  that  love  is 
obedience.  For  "  every  one  that  loveth  Him  that  begat,  lov- 
eth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  Him.  By  tiiis  we  know  that 
we  love  the  children  of  GrOD,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  His 
commandments.  For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  His 
commandments."  Thus  it  is  that  Christian  religion  involves 
Christian  morals,  and  both  have  their  root  in  the  affections. 

Both  grow  out  of  the  affections,  and  that  either  may  have  a 
healthy  growth,  the  affections  must  be  cultivated.  In  the  very 
language  of  the  world,  a  good  heart  is  one  in  which  the  affec- 
tions are  strong.    The  error  of  the  world  consists  in  applying 
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the  term  to  a  heart  in  which  the  affections  are  strong  hj  com- 
parison with  the  malevolent  passions ;  although  they  may  be 
weak  in  comparison  with  the  love  of  self.  Such  are  the  good 
hearts  of  sentimentalists,  and  novelists,  and  of  common  conver- 
sation. A  really  good  heart  is  one  in  which  the  affections 
predominate  over  the  concnpiscible  as  well  as  the  irascible  pas- 
sions. Batsach  a  heart  is  not  to  be  found.  In  words  which 
liave  been  already  partly  quoted  from  the  ninth  Article,  the 
Church  says : 

The  flesh  histeUi  alwa^  oootniy  to  the  spirit,  Mid  therefbre  in  every  per^ 
80D  bom  into  the  world  it  deeerveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation.  And  this 
infection  doth  remain,  yea,  in  them  which  are  regenerated,  whereby  the  lost 
of  the  flesh,  which  some  ds  expound  the  wisdom,  some  sensoality,  some  the 
aflection,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  is  not  subject  to  the  Law  of  Qod.  And 
although  there  Ss  no  condemnation  for  them  that  beliere  and  are  baptised,  yet 
the  Apostle  doth  conifess  that  concnplscenoe  and  lost  hath  of  itself  the  nature 
of  sin. 

Such,  then,  is  the  necessity  for  subjecting  not  only  the  malev- 
olent but  the  selfish  passions  to  the  sway  of  the  affections. 
We  are  distinctly  warned  that  this  will  never  be  effected  in 
this  life.  Man  will  be  always  an  imperfect  being,  and  every 
individual  man  will  be  a  sinful  being.  In  no  single  instance 
will  the  affections,  the  love  of  Ood  and  of  man,  triumph  over 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  so  as  to  reduce  it  into  captivity  to  the  law 
of  Gk)D.  No  human  heart  will  ever,  in  this  life,  be  perfect 
before  God.  But  it  is  not  the  less  our  business  to  aim  at  as 
near  an  approach  to  perfection  as  may  be  had.  Our  trial  is  to 
strive  continually  for  a  perfection  which  we  know  that  we 
shall  not  attain,  but  which  we  shall  approach  nearer  if  we  so 
strive,  than  if  we  do  not.  The  means  by  which  we  are  to 
strive  are,  the  cultivation,  of  the  affections  and  the  repression 
of  the  selfish  and  malevolent  passions. 

The  two  great  commandments  comprise  within  their  scope 
all  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong;  because  they  dictate  the 
motives  as  well  as  the  outlines  of  the  conduct  to  be  observed 
under  all  circumstances.  "  On  these  two  commandments,"  said 
our  blessed  Lord,  "  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets."  But 
although  they  include  all  Christian  religion  and  all  Christian 
morab  as  in  their  elements,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all- 
sufficient  rules  for  all  men,  under  all  circumstances.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  nothing  else 
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but  aa  iii8{Hred  comrnentaiy  on  the  two  great  oommaBdmentB. 
Thle  commentary  fturmelieB  praetieal  ndee,  wUoh  are  the  appli- 
cation of  tkese  g«neral  commandmentB  to  particular  classes  of 
cases.  The  wnemhf^i  such  practical  roles  grows  out  of  the 
weakness  of  oar  wtelleotoal  nature,  and  the  narrowness  of  oar 
knowledge.  The  great  commuidments,  each,  may  farnieh  tiie 
nuyor  of  countless  qrlloglsms,  the  concksioas  of  which  would 
be  rdes  of  action.  But  in  order  to  famidi  the  minors  for  theee 
syllogisms  a  man  would  require  an  extent  and  an  accuracy  of 
knowledge  which  no  man  has  ever  possessed.  In  ord^  to  draw 
the  conclusions  there  must  often  be  a  strength  of  reasoning  pow- 
ers greater  than  is  nssally  found.  And  this  is  especially  true, 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  ilie  process  has  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  making  the  conclusion  of  one  syllogism  the  major 
of  another.  Moreover,  all  these  processes  of  reasoning  are 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  passions  and  aiEsctions. 

God,  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  has  provided  against 
these  evils  by  giving  us,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  inspired 
commentary,  in  which  we  find  the  secondary  rules,  which  are 
really  applications  of  the  primary,  laid  down  for  us,  without 
the  possibility  of  error,  and  without  the  necessity  of  our  strain^ 
ing  our  faculties  to  find  them  out  for  ourselves.  Nor  has  His 
benevolent  care  stopped  here.  He  has  also  provided  for  us  two 
societies,  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  funiishing  us  with  an 
autiioritative,  although  uninspired,  comment  on  tiiem.  These 
societies  are  the  Church  and  the  State ;  and  all  human  laws, 
Ecclesiastical  or  Civil,  are  nothing  but  conmients  upon  the 
Divine  Law. 

The  love,  then,  which  constitutes  Christian  religion  and 
Christian  morals,  is  not  a  mere  vague  sentiment,  lawless  and 
uncontrolled,  but  a  feeling  regulated  by  rules,  to  which  it  must  be 
conformed,  which  limit  the  sphere  of  its  action,  and  regalate 
its  action  within  its  proper  sphere.  A  simple  unregulated 
sratimmt  of  love  is  apt  to  vent  itself  in  words,  or  in 
actions,  which  are  mere  expressions  of  love  and  reverence,  and 
are  merely  conventional,  or  perhaps  capricious.  Sueh  a  senti- 
ment, too,  is  apt  to  lose  sfght  of  the  second  great  commandment 
altogetiier.  But  when  it  iannderstood  that  the  test  of  that 
love  to  God,  whidi  the  first  great  commandment  demands,  is  the 
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ke^ifig  of  both  tbe  eomBiaQdaMit8^  tbe  whole  cieeiM  ia  ohMged^ 
The  barren  eentimett  paasee  into  an  aO-perradiBg  prkcipl^  of 
action*  So  when  the  sentiment  of  lore  .to  HMudfrind  mUtbio* 
itadf^  it  is  apt  to  evaporate  in  those  eottvmti<mal  pbraaes  whidi' 
have  acquired  the  name  of  sentimental,  and  tbe  contempt  ^t  all 
wdl^regolated  minds.  Bat  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  prinoit^e 
of  action  called  for  directly  by  the  second  great  commandmrat, 
and  indirectly  by  the  firsts  for  the  second  ie  one  of  the  com- 
mandments the  keeping  of  which  is  the  test  of  keeping  tbe 
firsts  it  is  a  totally  changed  thing.  Unless  the  love  of  onr 
ndg^bonr  is  acted  on  as  a  commanded  duty,  it  is  worth  very 
little.  If  it  be  so  acted  on,  it  is  a  test  of  cor  love  of  Qod,  and 
a  test  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with«  *^  He  that  loveth  not 
his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen/'  says  St.  John,  "  how  can  he 
love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen.''  Now  the  love  of  .onr 
brother  will  incite  ns  to  sedk  his  welfhre.  Bnt  we  can  scarcely 
decide  correctly,  in  one  caae  ont  of  a  thousand,  what  will  really 
contribute  to  his  welfhre.  We  mnst  then  have  recourse  to  the 
secondary  rules,  which  the  inspired  commentary  furnishes  to 
decide  these  questions  for  us.  The  Scriptures,  th^,  furnish  the 
rule  of  action  in  all  things  in  whieh  we  have  rdations  with 
our  brother  man ;  but  the  true  motives  to  action  are  to  be 
sought  in  Ihe  aflRDotions.  Sound  Christitui  morals  consist  in  a 
course  of  conduct  regulated  by  Christian  rules  and  prompted 
by  Christian  motives.  Christian  motives  are  love  to  God  and 
love  to  uMUi. 

But  love  is  the  chief  and  highest  of  the  affections.  The 
affections,  like  all  the  other  portions  of  our  nature,  flourish 
esEactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  exercised.  The  exercise  of 
the  afiiections  is  the  cultivation  of  the  affections.  Such  exer- 
cise is,  then,  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  him  who  desires  to 
practise  Ghristiui  morals.  It  is  a  great  and  leading  prindide 
of  Christian  morality,  without  adverting  to  whidi,  any  discus- 
fflon  of  tiie  subject  must  be  yetj  defeoitive.  Yet  it  is  not  merely 
in  this  age  and  country,  but  in  all  ages  and  countries,  thi^  this 
exercise  and  this  discussion  have  been  neglected. 

Every  condition  of  lilb,  and  every  state  of  circumstances,  in 
which  any  human  being  can  be  placed,  tends  to  ihe  exercise, 
that  is  to  the  cultivation,  of  some  dass  of  emotions.    In  some 
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oonditions,  and  under  some  circamstances,  the  malevolent  por- 
tion of  onr  nature  is  cultiTated  bjr  the  continoal  exercifio  of 
oar  irascible  passions.    In  another,  the  exercise  of  oar  concu- 
pisdble  passions  strengthens  oar  self-lore.    This  last  class  of 
emotions  is  divisible  into  two  sab-classes,  one  or  other  of 
which  may  be  exercised  to  the  exclasion  of  the  other.    Thoee 
passions  which  are  most  closely  connected  with  the  animal, 
s^saal  parts  of  oar  haman  natare,  which  the  world  calls  love 
of  pleasore  and  the  Scriptares  refer  to  the  domain  of  Belial, 
form  one  of  these  sab-classes.    Those  which  appeal  more  io 
the  imagination,  as  connected  with  oar  social  position,  snch  as 
the  love  of  wealth,  power,  distinction,  and  whatever  may  be 
referred  to  the  domain  of  Mammon,  constitute  the  other.    Bat 
the  exercise  of  either  division  alike  cultivates  oar  selfishness. 

There  woald  seem,  in  theory,  to  be  a  more  direct  antago- 
nism between  the  malevolent  and  the  benevolent  principles  in 
haman  nature,  than  between  either  and  mere  selfidmess.  But 
it  has  been  found  that,  practically,  malevolent  feelings  are  more 
consistent  with  the  affections  than  selfishness.  A  good  hater 
may  be  a  man  of  warm  affections,  but  a  very  selfish  man  can- 
not. Hence  there  arises,  in  our  age  and  country,  when  the  con- 
cupiscible  passions  of  both  classes  are  in  constant  exercise,  a 
more  than  usual  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  benevolent 
portion  of  our  nature,  by  the  exercise  of  the  affections. 

In  former  ages,  there  were  states  of  society  in  which  the 
affections  were  cultivated  in  close  connection  with  the  malevo- 
lent passions,  and  both  were  fostered  until  they  became  exces- 
sively strong.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  feudal  system,  uid  of 
the  clan  system.  In  both  there  was  a  warm  attachment  to  the 
lord  and  to  the  chief,  an  attachment  not  quite  so  strong  to  the 
co-vassal  or  coH^lansman,  and  a  third  yet  weaker,  but  strong  in 
itself,  felt  by  the  lord  or  the  chief  to  the  vassal  or  clansman. 
But  these  warm  affections  coexisted  with  the  most  malevolent 
feelings  towards  those  without  the  charmed  circle.  The  truth 
is,  that  both  classes  of  emotions  were  fostered  by  the  close 
union  which  prevailed  within  that  circle  against  the  foes  by 
whom  it  was  surrounded  without.  The  progress  of  society 
taught  men  to  depend  on  law,  not  on  force,  for  protection,  and 
the  two  classes  of  emotions  disappeared  together. 
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What  is  now  wanted  is  the  means  of  coltirating  the  affeo- 
tions  wiihoat  the  malevolent  passions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  such  means  can  be  found ;  bnt  the  search  for  them  cannot 
be  commeDced  in  a  paper  which  has  already  occupied  so  many 
pages.  H.  D.  B. 


CITY  MISSIONS. 

Great  cities  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  the  solution  of  great 
problems.  In  them^  as  in  arenas,  opposing  principles  meet  in 
dedsiTe  conflict.  Their  life  is  intensely  practical.  Theories, 
shaped  elsewhere,  are  in  them  put  to  the  test.  In  questions  of 
gOTemment,  morals,  and  religion,  there  is  wisdom  in  reserying 
final  judgment  until  after  their  application  to  Man  in  his 
metropolitan  condition. 

A  problem  of  magnitude  must  soon  be  solved  for  us  Church- 
men. Is  our  Church  (as  all  our  enemies,  and  some  of  our 
more  formidable  friends,  hold)  the  Protestant  Episcopal  sect? 
<Mr  is  she  (as  most  of  us  believe)  the  Catholic  Church  of  these 
United  States,  the  only  true,  because  the  only  unmutilated, 
branch  of  Christ's  Yine  on  this  side  the  Atlantic?  This  is 
the  question  of  the  day  for  us.  And  the  events  of  the  next 
few  years  in  New  York  must  help  towards  the  answer.  The 
problem  approaches  its  solution. 

Thus  far,  the  sectrnotion  is  favoured  by  appearances.  We, 
who  adhere  to  her  as  thb  Church  of  the  land,  do  so  in  faith. 
We  must  admit,  when  pressed,  that  she  is  such  rather  poten- 
tially than  actually.  Her  history  in  New  York,  we  confess 
with  reluctance,  has  been  that  of  a  sect.  Let  us  review  it. 
Some  years  ago,  there  were  many  of  our  churches  below 
Canal  street ;  of  these,  four  remain.  The  providence  of  God, 
bringing  to  naught  the  designs  of  men,  has  caved  those  fotir. 
Otherwise  their  fate  would  probably  have  been  the  same.  We 
are  indebted  for  them  to  peculiar  circumstances  not  existing  in 
die  case  of  the  rest  Practically,  then,  we  may  c(Hisider  the 
Mstoiy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tiie  lower  part 
of  the.  city  as  one.  Where  are  the  edifices  which  once  stood 
there?     Sold,  abandoned,  pulled  down,  or  worse.     Why? 
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were  tiiere  no  people  left  7  Yes ;  tite  popnlathm  bas  greatly 
increased.  Why  then  did  ffae  churefaes  go?  Because  tfaey 
bore  no  actoal  relatioa  to  tiie  people  at  large.  They  were, 
practically,  sectarian  places  of  worship.  They  were  not 
known  or  recognized  or  announced  as  the  temples  of  the  one 
Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  mankind. 

These  buildings  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
limited  number  of  well-to-do  persons.  Access  to  them  was 
restricted  to  that  number,  by  the  ingenious  device  of  selling 
and  renting  the  space  Within  the  walls.  In  fiM^t,  no  one  oonld 
go  in  without  paying  for  a  ticket  When,  in  course  of  time, 
the  lower  part  of  the  dtj  became  disagreeable  as  a  place  oi 
residence,  tliese  select  few  moved  off.  Of  course  the  c^arehesy 
their  dmrches,  must  be  moved  also.  What  olgection  cotdd  tbe 
dergyman  make  7  His  rdations  were  purely  sectarian,  purely 
congregational.  For  him  the  jBock  of  Christ  was  made  «p  of 
the  limited  number  of  his  own  pew-holders.  He  had  no  cath* 
olio  position.  **  The  field ''  was  not ''  the  WorM,"  but  150  pews. 
He  was  a  minister  of  a  sect.  O&or  seets  took  good  care  <^ 
tiieir  own.  He  had  no  reqfK>nsibiltty  beyond  the  list  of  Us 
communicants  and  paridiioiiers.  Therefore,  when  tiiat  hand- 
fiil  extricated  thetn^lves  from  the  uncomfortable  neighbourhood 
of  the  poorer  bre&ren  (7),  the  clergyman  and  the  building  fol- 
lowed. The  congregation  took  their  chaplain  with  them ;  jnst 
as  a  regiment  of  soldiers  would  do  on  leaving  a  heathen  coun- 
try, or  a  man-of-war's  crew  on  sailing  ftom  a  sickly  ooasL 
Their  diaplain :  nothing  more  in  ihear  eyes,  perhaps  in  Us 
own.  Such  is  the  actual  history  of  oir  communion  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  up  to  the  present  time.  And,  as  was 
before  remarked,  it  is  only  throngh  the  mercy  of  God  in  sav- 
ing Trinity  parish  thus  far,  Outi  we  are  not  forced  to  leave  the 
record  without  an  exception. 

Such  hsfi  been  our  past  history.  Sudh,  of  course,  will  be 
our  history  hereafter,  if  we  are  only  the  Protestant  Epmoopal 
sect.  The  nppot  parts  of  the  city  now  supplied  with  parish 
churches  will,  in  their  turn,  change  in  character.  The  same 
reasons  for  removal,  whidi  operated  below  Canal  street,  will 
by  and  by  influence  retddentii  below  Fourteei^  street  We 
shall  see  more  moving  off,  more  demolitione.    If  this  should 
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be  80,  if  the  same  old  story  is  to  be  told  over  again,  we  take 
too  much  upon  us  by  calling  ourselves  the  Church.  We  are 
but  a  sect,  after  all ;  and  more  miserable  than  most,  by  reason 
of  our  exclusiveness  and  our  pretensions.  A  sect,  to  be  driven 
farther  and  farther  back  and  up  the  island,  by  the  great 
advancing  wave  of  ignorant,  suffering,  needy  humanity.  Run- 
ning up  the  beach,  from  the  voice  and  dash  of  the  surge,  when 
we  ought  to  be  riding  at  anchor  in  our  light-ships,  or  pulling 
stoutly  in  our  life-boats,  far  outside  in  the  rough  water.  Giv- 
ing way  forever  to  the  very  dangers,  the  very  diflSculties,  whicli 
we  ought  to  look  in  the  face,  and  clinch  and  crush. 

If  any  could  prophesy  with  truth  such  a  future,  the  question 
might  be  put  down  as  settled.  However  we  might  elsewhere 
appear,  in  New  York,  at  least,  we  should  be  but  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  sect.  Our  position  and  our  influence  on  any  part  of 
the  island  would  be  merely  accidental.  The  fire  which  trieth 
every  man^s  work,  would,  in  time,  leave  no  trace  of  our  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble.  In  the  great  burying-ground  of  sects,  our 
own  grave  might  be  considered  as  already  dug. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  sect-notion  seems  to  be  favoured  by  facts. 

But  that  notion  we  utterly  repudiate. 

We  believe  in  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  character  and 
mission  of  our  Church.  We  hold,  and  cling  to  the  belief,  that 
she  is  not  a  sect,  but  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 

At  the  same  time,  we  wish  to  see  this  demonstrated  to 
doubters  in  our  midst,  to  foes  without.  And  unless  susceptible 
of  demonstration,  can  we  continue  to  hold  the  principle  as 
true? 

How  is  this  demonstration  to  be  made  ? 

Simply,  by  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  body  which  we  claim 
to  be.  The  way  to  show  that  we  are  the  Catholic  Church,  is 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church.  No  sect  can  do  it. 
If  we  do  it,  we  prove  that  we  are  not  a  sect. 

Five  conditions  to  success  : 

Ist.  The  whole  body  of  Churchmen  enlisted  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  resolving  that  the  work  shall  be  done. 

2d.  The  Bishop  in  person  at  the  head. 

3d.  The  Parochial  idea,  and  the  pew-system,  in  this  connec- 
tion, abandoned. 
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4  th.  The  labourers  resident  in  their  field. 

5th.  The  work  conducted  on  the  principle  of  association,  by 
fraternities  living  together  in  mission  houses. 

Ijet  us  develope  these  propositions  : 

1st.  The  work  must  be,  originally,  that  of  the  whole  Church 

in  the  city.    We  must  be  "  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind."     We 

must  believe  in  onr  high  corporate  character,  and  act  under 

the  pressure  of  our  consequent  obligations.    When  the  citizens 

of  Florence,  in  the  twelfth  century,  resolved  to  rebuild  their 

cathedral  church,  they  announced  their  intention  in  a  manner 

which  has  gained  them   the    admiration  of   posterity,   and 

secured  their  renown  as  the  most  magnanimous  people  of  their 

or  any  time.    It  was  in  this  dignified  and  lofty  strain  that  they 

charged  the  architect  to  whopoi  the  work  was  entrusted  : 

Whereas,  it  is  incnmbent  on  a  people  of  illustrious  origin  so  to  order  their 
aflfairs  that,  in  all  iheir  outward  actions,  the  world  at  large  may  reeojmize  at 
once  their  wisdom  and  their  greatness  of  soul ;  we  therefore  conomit  to  Arnolfo, 
chief  architect  of  our  Commune,  the  charge  of  designing  a  restoration  far  our 
Cathedral  of  Santa  Beparata,  and  that  in  a  style  of  such  high  and  anmptuoos 
magnificence,  that  nothing  grander  or  more  beautiful  can  ever  hereafter  be 
produced,  either  by  the  industry  or  the  power  of  man.  And  thus  we  chai^ 
him,  in  accordance  with  the  known  opinion  of  our  wisest  men,  who  have 
always  held  and  advised,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  that  no  work  sbofuld 
be  undertaken  by  us  as  a  people,  unless  with  the  intention  of  making  it  fully 
to  correspond  to  the  sentiments  of  a  heart  infinitely  great,  because  made  up 
of  the  minds  of  all  our  citizens  united  in  the  strength  of  a  single  will. 

No  nobler  tone  of  feeling  ever  dictated  a  generous  enter- 
prise. Let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  work  of  evangelizing 
semi-heathen  New  York,  in  the  spirit  of  that  immortal  com- 
mission. We  have  a  greater  object ;  why  should  the  soul  be 
lacking  ?  why  should  we  come  short  of  the  people  of  mediae- 
val Florence  ?  We  shall,  however,  assuredly  come  short  of 
them,  until  we  get  forever  rid  of  the  notion  that  we  are  a  sect. 
The  work  to  be  done  here  must  grow  from  a  faith  deep-rooted 
in  the  common  heart. 

2d.  The  Bishop  must  be  at  the  head.  He  is  now  a  visitor 
only.  He  has  but  the  shadow  of  authority.  He  has  no  church 
of  his  own,  no  men  dependant  on  him,  directly  responsible  to 
him,  subject  to  his  disposition.  All  this  should  be  changed. 
The  city  ought  to  be  made  a  Diocese.  The  Bishop  should  be, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the  spiritual  head.  As  such, 
he  ouglit  to  have  bis  church,  his  cathedral    Size,  shape,  style. 
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are  of  small  moment.  Although  it  were  no  larger  than  the 
smallest  of  our  churches,  no  more  ornate  than  the  chapel  of 
the  Seminary,  a  cathedral  he  ought  to  have.  A  cathedral  in 
un  upper  room  would  do  just  as  well  for  a  beginning  as  one 
the  size  of  Trinity  church.  There  should  be  found  the  men, 
who,  under  the  Bishop's  direction,  are  to  superintend  the  mis 
sion  work.  To  that,  as  to  a  centre,  all  his  subordinates  should 
send  up  their  reports.  Thus  the  work,  at  every  step,  should 
be  beneath  the  eye  of  the  commander-in-chief, 

3d.  The  notion  of  forming  parishes  should  be  excluded  from 
the  plan.  "  The  field  "  is  the  city,  "  the  world  "  on  a  small 
scale.  Th«  people  to  be  dealt  with  are  men  of  all  religions,  and 
of  none.  Final  refusal  to  receive  our  ministrations  should 
alone  procure  exemption  from  our  advances.  We  are  to  fight 
against  every  form  of  vice  built  up  on  every  phase  of  error. 
Like  the  Apostles  of  old,  we  are  to  "  preach  the  Gospel  to 
€very  creature."  To  do  this,  first,  in  the  open  air  ;  then,  in 
churches,  to  such  as  will  come ;  always  and  at  all  times ; 
opportune  inoppariunef  "  daily,  in  the  temple  and  from  house  to 
house,"  We  are  to  do  this  with  the  agonizing  earnestness  of 
men  who  feel,  that  *^  he  that  belitveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,"  be  that  heareth  and  "  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned," 
We  are  not  to  think  of  building  up  parishes,  renting  pews,  and 
getting  comfortable  salaries.  We  are  to  give  all  that  we  have 
in  us  towards  leavening  a  very  heavy  lump.  The  "  Bowery 
Boys,"  the  "Dead  Rabbits,"  the  publicans  and  harlots,  are 
among  those  whom  we  have  to  meet,  face  to  face,  with  the 
Cross  in  our  hands  for  the  repentant,  and  the  thunders  of  God's 
wrath  for  the  rebellious.  We  must  not  expect  to  form  par- 
ishes of  such  materials. 

4th,  The  men  who  are  to  do  this  work,  must  live  where  the 
work  is  going  on.  Non-residence  will  be  fatal  to  success. 
Thousands  die  yearly  without  the  sacraments.  For  this,  and 
for  the  indiflference  of  the  people  on  the  subject,  the  absent 
clergy  are  no  doubt  in  part  responsible.  We  teach  tiiat  "  th^ 
Sacraments  are  generally*  necessary  to  salvation."  The  mass 
of  the  people  will  not  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest,  if  wo 

*  *'  QeruraUUr,^^  to  men  in  general,  to  mankind  as  a  race. 
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Kve  beyond  their  call  in  emergencies.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
reason  why  the  workmen  must  live  among  the  people.  They 
must  really  lore  their  souls  ;  and  they  must  tell  them  so  in  a 
way  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  These  future  converts 
must  feel  that  the  preachers  care  more  for  them  than  for  any 
thing  or  anybody  else.  The  spirit  of  love  and  sacrifice,  prime- 
motive  of  redemption  in  Jesus  Chbist,  must  shine  through  all 
the  work. 

5th.  The  labourers  must  live  together.  Each  must  feel  hina- 
self  supported  by  brethren  at  his  side.  Throughout  the  city, 
wherever  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and,  above  all,  in  the  regions 
which  are  at  once  the  most  densely  settled  and  the  most  spirit- 
ually destitute,  houses  must  be  built.  In  each  of  these  a  strong 
force  of  men  in  Holy  Orders,  and  of  lay  assistants,  must  be  sta- 
tioned. These  men  had  better  be  unmarried.  In  such  estab- 
lishments we  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  for  wives  and 
families.  St.  Paul  advises  celibacy  as  "  good  for  the  present 
distress."  Ours  is  a  present  distress,  also.  The  Church  is  in 
greater  peril  now,  as  to  her  relations  with  the  world,  than  she 
was  in  the  Apostolic  age.  She  wants  men  who  are  every  way 
hers ;  who  have  no  interest,  no  thought  no  hope  beyond  her. 
Moderate  men  will,  in  general,  concede  that  it  is  better  for 
missionaries  to  be  single.  What  we  want  in  the  lower  part  of 
Manhattan  Island  now  is  missionaries,  in  the  severest  sense  of 
the  word. 

Let  us  have  men  and  mission  houses  first.  The  work  of 
preaching  may  begin  in  the  streets  ;  it  will  tell  better  there. 
The  men  will  want  a  foothold  first,  and  a  roof  over  their  heads. 
They  must  show  the  people  whom  they  would  save  that  they 
wish  to  be  identified  with  them.  The  mission  houses  must  be 
plain,  but  large  and  solid.  Let  them  bear  on  their  fronts,  as 
an  index  of  the  nature  of  the  whole  work,  the  words  :  "  Jfon 
nobis,  Dominey  rwn  nobis,  sed  Jfomini  Too  da  gbriam.^'  Let  the 
occupants  be  a  priest  superior,  other  priests  and  deacons,  and 
lay  brethren.  Let  them  live  by  rule,  have  common  prayer, 
and  eat  together.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  let  schools  be 
opened  in  connection  with  each  house ;  let  churches  be  built, 
infirmaries  founded.  With  such  an  organization,  each  step 
forward  will  determine  the  next. 
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Such  is,  in  brief,  our  plan  for  City  Missions. 

Make  the  city  a  Diocese.  Let  the  Bishop  assume  that  it  all 
belongs  to  him,  and  that  he  has  to  every  sonl  within  it  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Lord.  Let  him  discharge  his  conscience  of  the 
responsibility,  so  far  as  he  can,  by  personal  work,  and  after- 
wacds  by  the  labonr  of  authorized  representatives.  Let  th« 
universal  pastor,  in  his  cathedral  church,  be  the  centre ;  and 
the  mission  houses  the  outposts.  Let  the  men  who  hold  those 
outposts  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  and  subject  to  removal  at 
his  discretion.  Let  them  report  to  him  at  stated  intervals  all 
that  is  done.  We  urge  these  views  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Church,  because  we  see  that  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  making 
individuals  personally  responsible. 

The  means  for  carrying  out  such  an  enterprise  as  we  suggest 
are  in  part  already  within  reach.  The  constitution  of  the 
City  Missionary  Society,  a  chartered  institution,  secures  two 
chief  points  :  1st,  the  power  to  hold  property  to  any  amount 
for  the  purpose  of  missions  in  this  city ;  2d,  the  concentration 
of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop.  For  two  other  con- 
ditions we  may  have  to  wait  long,  1st,  for  the  erection  of  the 
city  into  a  separate  Diocese,  and  2d  (which  God  alone  can 
grant,  and  oh,  that  He  would  speedily !)  for  the  infusion  into 
onr  hearts  of  a  sublime  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  strong  enough  to 
make  head  against  the  ruinous  selfishness  and  materialism  of 
.the  day. 

But  admitting  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  on  any 
attempt  at  immediately  carrying  out  this  plan,  are  there  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  the  way  of  beginning  it  ?  We  think  not 
Might  not  one  such  mission  house,  at  least,  be  opened  ?  Would 
not  the  Bishop  at  once  sanction  and  set  forward  the  enterprise? 
Could  not  men  be  found  ready  to  inaugurate  the  work,  with- 
out thought  of  social  position,  ecclesiastical  preferment,  or 
earthly  reward  ? 

We  submit,  speaking  always  under  correction,  the  opinion : 
1st,  that  whatever  is  done,  should  be  done  by  the  Bishop's 
authority  as  representative  of  the  whole  Church,  and  2d,  that 
the  work  should  stand  on  its  own  basis,  and  enjoy  the  dignity 
of  a  separate  existence.  We  want  no  feeble  and  half-formed 
establidiments,  emanating  from  particular  wealthy  parishes ; 
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no  down-town  appendages  to  the  plethoric  corporations  of  the 
fashionable  wards ;  no  Lazarns  chapels  pnt  up  by  Dives'  to 
quiet  his  troubled  conscience.  We  do  not  like  to  see  Christ's 
own,  the  poor,  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  the  reluctant  rich,  and 
aided  with  the  bitter  dole  of  distant  and  unfeeling  ostentation. 
We  wish  a  Mission  of  which  the  symbol  shall  be  True  Cfitholi- 
cism,  and  the  ground-principle  that  of  Universal  Brotherhood  ; 
which  shall  recognize  the  Poob  as  the  Church's  chief  concern ; 
and  show  them  that  they  rank,  not  last,  but  among  the  first,  in 
her  provident  care  and  her  sympathizing  love. 

These  suggestions  are  submitted  with  much  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  those  of  greater  age  and  experience  than  the  wri- 
ter ;  but  still  with  the  conviction  that  the  time  for  energetic 
action,  on  these  or  some  other  principles,  has  arrived.  Great 
interests  are  at  stake ;  the  decision  of  great  questions  is  at 
hand.  In  view  of  existing  evils,  and  gathering  perils  in  front, 
no  strong  imagination  is  needed  to  distinguish  the  solemn 
words  from  the  Lord  above :  "  Be  watchful  and  strengthen  the 
things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die :  for  I  have  not 
found  your  works  perfect  before  God." 


HISTORICAL    SKETCHES    OF    THE     CHURCH    OP 
SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

NO.  VI. — ^THB  RISE  AND  DECLINE    OP  PRESBTTERIANISM. 

**  Man,  proad  man  I 
Dress'd  ia  a  little  britf  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  aasur'd. 
His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Hearen, 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

It  is  frequently  asserted  by  nltra-Presbyterian  writers,  that 
the  Tulchan  Episcopate  was  never  sanctioned  by  the  General 
Assembly.  In  this  they  talk  without  book.  For  several  years 
the  order  was  acknowledged  by  that  body,  and  its  powers 
exercised  with  their  approbation.  Thus,  in  March,  1573, 
Douglas,  the  titular  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  accused 
of  not  visiting  the  churches  in  Fife  for  six  months  last  past 
and  of  not  preaching  since  he  was  a  Bi^op.    In  August  of 
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the  same  year,  it  was  charged  against  Paton,  the  Titular  of 
Dunkeld,  that  he  had  received  the  name  of  a  Bishop,  but  they 
had  not  heard  that  he  had  used  the  office  within  his  bounds  ;  and 
he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  visit  his  Diocese^  when  the 
Assembly  should  be  dissolved.    The  Assembly  held  in  March, 

1574,  was  attended  by  the  Titulars  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow, 
Dunkeld,  Moray,  and  Caithness.  It  was  decreed,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  Bishops,  in  their  ecclesiastical  functions,  should 
not  exceed  that  of  superintendents,  and  that,  like  them,  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
also,  that  they  should  not  collate  to  benefices  within  the  bounds 
of  former  superintendents,  without  their  consent.  At  this 
meeting,  Erskine  of  Dun,  Winram,  and  Spottiswoode,  resigned 
that  office ;  as  did  Pont,  also,  expressly  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  Douglas  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Moray.    In  March, 

1575,  it  was  ordered  that  no  Bishop  be  elected  by  the  Chapter 
before  he  give  proof  of  his  doctrine  before  the  Assembly,  and 
trial  be  taken  by  them  of  his  doctrine,  life,  and  conversation  ; 
and  we  find  several  notices  of  the  trial  and  exercises  of  candi- 
dates. In  March,  1576,  Boyd,  of  Glasgow,  was  charged  with 
not  preaching  in  that  town  since  he  entered  on  his  office,  and 
with  having  no  particular  flock.  We  might  multiply  recogni- 
tions of  the  Pseudo-Episcopate  to  any  extent,  but  it  would  be 
needless. 

We  come  now  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  Presbyterianism 
proper  was  established.  The  prime  author  of  the  movement 
was  Andrew  Melville.  His  family  dated  back  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  highly  respectable.  He  was  born  the  1st 
August,  1545,  at  Baldovy,  his  father's  estate,  near  Montrose, 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  philosophy, 
and  also  as  a  poet.  In  1564  he  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  the 
Boyal  College  in  the  University.  This  college  had  been 
founded  by  Francis  I.,  in  1529,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Budaeus.  The  courae  of  studies  was  enlarged  and  modernized  ; 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  opposed  by  Petrus  Ramus ; 
and  many  of  the  professors  avowed  Protestant  opinions.  It 
was  consequently  suppressed  on  the  commencement  of  the  second 
war  of  the  League,  in  1567.    Melville  went  to  Poictiers  in 
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1566  to  study  jurisprudence,  but  on  the  commencement  of  hostil- 
ities the  town  was  besieged,  and  he  escaped  with  much  diffi- 
culty to  Geneva.  He  was  appointed  to  a  classical  professor 
ship  in  the  Academy,  and  became  intimate  with  Beza  and 
Henry  Stephens.  It  is  related  that  in  a  discussion  with  Fran- 
cis Portus,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
same  institution,  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  and 
force  of  the  accents,  he  was  so  pertinacious  in  his  opinions, 
that  Portus  exclaimed  with  great  heat,  "  Will  you  Scots,  you 
barbarians,  teach  us  Greeks  the  pronunciation  of  our  own 
tongue,  for^oth  ?"  After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  1572,  many  learned  men  flocked  from  Prance  to  Geneva, 
as  Joseph  Scaliger,  Hottoman,  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of 
Roman  law,  and  Bonnefoy  for  that  of  Oriental  jurisprudence. 
He  diligently  attended  the  lectures  of  these  eminent  civilians. 

In  1574  he  returned  to  Scotland,  after  a  perilous  journey 
through  France,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  on  account  of  his 
talents  and  learning.  He  was  almost  immediately  appointed 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which  was  at  that 
time  exceedingly  low,  both  in  members  and  reputation.  Under 
the  wise  administration  and  able  instruction  of  Melville,  aided 
by  skilful  assistants, "  it  soon  became  a  plentiful,  good,  and  cheap 
market  of  all  kinds  of  languages  and  sciences." 

But  it  appeared  a  small  thing  to  him  to  attain  distinction  in 
a  literary  capacity.  He  returned  with  the  Genevan  fever  rag- 
ing in  his  veins,  and  it  was  his  fervent  desire  to  establish  in 
his  native  land  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  devised  by 
Calvin.  He  proceeded  with  consummate  cunning,  caution,  and 
determination.  Six  of  the  Titulars  were  present  at  the  Assem- 
bly of  August,  1575,  and,  as  usual,  an  examination  of  their 
lives  and  doctrines  was  commenced  as  the  first  business-  John 
Dury,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  having  had  his  cue 
from  Melville,  protested  "  that  the  trial  as  Bishop  prejudges 
not  the  opinions  and  reasons  which  he  and  others  of  his  mind 
had  to  oppose  against  the  office  and  name  of  Biehop."  This 
brought  Melville  on  his  feet,  unpremeditatedly  of  course  ;  and 
in  a  flowing  strain  of  turgid  eloquence  he  harangued  the 
Assembly,  adducing  the  usual  arguments  in  favor  of  ministe- 
rial parity,  depicting  in  poetic  raptures  the  glorious  effects 
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which  tlie  Genevan  system  had  wrought  in  that  city  and 
France,  and  recommending  the  same  infallible  panacea  for  the 
ills  under  which  Scotland  laboured.  He  was  an  able  orator, 
possessed  of  unblushing  audacity,  great  command  of  language, 
and  a  spontaneous  flow  of  words;  and  volleying  forth  the 
keenest  satire  and  most  venomous  invective  when  opposed, 
"  with  uncommon  energy  of  voice  and  vehemence  of  gesture." 
The  poor  Titulars  shrunk  from  engaging  such  an  antagonist ; 
and  on  his  motion  six  persons  were  appointed  to  inquire 
"  whether  Bishops,  as  they  now  are  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
have  their  functions  in  the  word  of  God  or  not ;  and  whether 
the  Chapter  appointed  for  creating  them  ought  to  be  tolerated 
in  the  Beformed  Kirk  ?  "  Melville,  Craig,  minister  of  Aber- 
deen, Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  Row  of  Perth,  Lindsay  of  Leith, 
and  Hay,  Commissioner  of  Caithness,  were  appointed ;  the 
first  three  being  Presbyterians,  the  last  three  in  favour  of  the 
lawfulness  of  Episcopal  functions  in  the  Church.  After  much 
cogitation  they  oracularly  replied,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
answer,  directly,  the  first  question ;  but  that  Bishops  chosen 
without  the  qualities  required  by  the  word  of  God,  should  be 
tried  by  the  Assembly  and  deposed  ;  that  the  name, of  Bishop 
is  common  to  all  those  who  have  a  particular  charge  to  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments,  Ac,  and  out  of  tliem  some  may 
be  chosen  to  oversee  and  visit  such  reasonable  bounds  as  are 
appointed  by  the  Kirk,  admit  ministers  with  the  consent  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Province,  also  elders  and  deacons  ;  and  to  sus- 
pend ministers  for  reasonable  causes  with  the  consent  aforesaid. 
And  here  the  matter  rested  for  a  while. 

In  the  Assembly  of  April,  1576,  the  Titular  of  Dunkeld  was 
charged  with  diminishing  the  rents  of  his  Bishopric,  by  a  lease 
he  had  given  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll.  On  examination,  they 
adjudged  that  he  had  violated  an  act  of  Assembly  passed  in 
1569,  and  he  was  deposed  from  his  office.  He  appealed  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Morton  was  highly  indignant  at  the  proceed- 
ing against  the  Titular,  as  a  violation  of  the  Convocation  of 
Leith  ;  and  he  required  that  Commissioners  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  to  answer  the  appeal,  and  also  to  draw  up  a 
frame  of  the  polity  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Kirk,  to  avoid 
future    difficulty.    A    large   number   from   both    sides    was 
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appointed  ;  but  Melville  and  his  party  looked  on  this  as  a  pier- 
mission  to  remodel  the  whole  system,  and  took  measures 
accordingly. 

Another  cause  of  controversy  soon  arose.    Patrick  Adam- 
son,  a  man  of  great  talent,  learning,  and  ability,  and  an  excel- 
lent preacher,  was  nominated  by  Morton  as  a  successor  of  John 
Douglas,  in  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's.    The  question  of    his 
admission  came  up  in  General  Assembly  of  October,  of  the 
same  year.    Forty-two  questions    were  propounded   by    the 
Regent  respecting  Church  polity,  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Adamson,  and  intended  as  a  set  oflf  to  the  schemes  of  Mel- 
ville, and  they  were  referred  to  a  committee  for  consideration. 
The  new  titular  being  asked  if  he  would  submit  himself  to  the 
trial  and  examination  of  the  Assembly,  and  receive  the  office 
of  a  Bishop  according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Kirk,  declined,  as 
it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Leith  agreement.    After  the  adjournment,  the  Regent  directed 
the  Chapter  of  St.  Andrew's  to  proceed,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly elected.    At  the  next  meeting,  in  April,  1577,  he  was 
charged  with  having  entered  on  his  office  against  the  acts  of 
the  Assembly  ;  with  usurping  the  office  of  visitation  within  the 
bounds  of  Fife,  unauthorized  by  the  commission  cr  power  of 
the  Kirk  ;  and  with  leaving  his  office  and  ministry.    But  the 
attack  was  not  followed  up  for  the  present. 

At  this  Assembly,  also,  the  lucubrations  of  Melville  and  his 
coadjutors  were  presented  to  the  Assembly  in  a  definite  form, 
afterwards  known  as  "  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline."  It  was 
approved  by  the  meeting  (except  the  eighth  chapter,  relating 
to  deacons,  as  is  said),  and  laid  before  the  Regent  for  his 
approval.  But  his  term  of  office  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
had  become  exceedingly  unpopular;  and  wearied  with  the 
affairs  of  State,  and  with  contending  against  the  schemes  of 
his  malicious  and  ambitious  enemies  to  drive  him  from  his 
office,  he  resigned  the  Regency  in  March,  1678.  The  young 
king,  but  twelve  years  of  age,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, assisted  by  a  Council  of  six  of  the  nobility  and  three  of 
the  "  spiritual "  estate.  This  gave  great  encouragement  to  the 
Presbyterian  faction.  Morton  was  far-sighted  and  unscrupu- 
lous, and  able  and  willing  to  check  their  arrogance  and  usurp- 
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ation,  with  a  strong  hand.  But  now  the  great  nobles  sought 
only  to  take  advantage  of  the  youth  and  weakness  of  James, 
and  secure  their  own  aggrandizement ;  and  the  court  was  split 
into  many  contending  factions,  intent  only  on  their  secular 
interests.  Thus  the  zeal  and  cunning  of  Melville  and  his  con- 
federates had  free  scope  to  mature  and  further  their  schemes. 
Accordingly,  in  April  following,  he  was  appointed  moderator 
of  the  Assembly.  None  of  the  Titulars  attended,  and  he  had 
a  clear  field.  It  was  resolved  that  Bishops,  and  others  using 
ecclesiastical  functions,  be  called  by  their  own  names,  or  breth- 
ren, for  the  time  coming ;  -that  no  Bishops  shall  be  elected  or 
made  hereafter,  before  the  next  General  Assembly,  under  pain 
of  perpetual  deprivation  of  those  electing  them  ;  and  that  no 
persons  should  be  collated  to  vacant  parishes  until  the  next 
Assembly,  even  with  the  king's  presentation.  They  also 
impeached  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  the  chancellor,  as  a  suspected 
Roman  Catholic,  and  cited  other  peers  before  them  on  the 
same  charge.  A  copy  of  the  Jfew  PoHcy  was  ordered  to  be 
revised  by  a  committee  and  presented  to  the  king.  At  another 
meeting,  in  June,  the  preceding  acts  were  continued,  until  "  the 
corruption  of  Bishops  "  should  be  entirely  taken  away,  and  the 
present  Titulars  were  ordered  "to  submit  themselves  to  the 
Assembly  in  that  reformation,"  under  the  penalty  of  excommu- 
nication. But  notwithstanding  these  mighty  words  the  Titu- 
lars, with  the  exception  of  Graham,  of  Dunblane  (who  meanly 
made  his  submission),  sat  as  lords  spiritual  in  the  third  Parlia 
ment  of  James,  in  July,  and  were  recognized  as  the  third 
estate  ;  and  so  continued  for  several  years,  until  the  arrival  of 
better  days  for  the  Church.  At  this  Parliament  the  "  new  Pol- 
icy "  was  presented,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  twenty- 
seven.  Three  of  the  Titulars,  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen,  were  put  on  it.  The  committee,  it  seems,  could  not 
agree,  and  never  reported. 

At  an  Assembly,  held  in  October,  Boyd,  of  Glasgow,  was 
ordered  to  make  his  **  submission."  He  put  in  an  able  reply? 
grounded  partly  on  Scripture  and  partly  on  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  it  was  pronounced  unsatisfactory  (of  course),  and  he 
withdrew  from  the  meeting.  Sundry  stringent  ordinances 
were  passed,  forbidding  the  Titulars  to  exercise  criminal  juris 
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diction  ;  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament ;  to  take  more  of  their 
revenues  than  might  suffice  for  a  **  reasonable  living  " ;  to  usurp 
the  power  of  the  Presbyteries  ;  and  to  take  any  further  bounds 
of  visitation  than  the  Kirk  committed  to  them.    Boyd    vras 
driven  into  a  submission  the  next  year,  and  the  General  Asseni- 
bly  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  urging  him  to  confirm 
the  "  Second  Book,"  and  giving  a  deplorable  picture  of  the 
spiritual  state  of   the  nation,  after  twenty  years  spasmodic 
attempts  at  reformation.    The  consideration  of  the  wonderful 
book  was  deferred,  and  the  Parliament  remained  strangely 
insensible  to  its  merits,  though  it  was  continually  thrust  for- 
ward by  its  adherents. 

A  notable  incident  happened  at  Glasgow  in  the  Spring  of 
this  year,  which  we  shall  relate  in  the  words  of  the  venerable 
Spottiswoode.  "  The  magistrates  of  the  city,  by  the  earnest 
dealing  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville  and  other  ministers,  had  con- 
descended to  demolish  the  cathedral,  and  build  with  the  mate- 
rials thereof  some  little  churches  in  other  parts,  for  the  ease  of 
the  citizens.  Divers  reasons  were  given  for  it :  such  as  the 
resort  of  superstitious  people  to  do  their  devotions  in  that 
place  ;  the  huge  vastness  of  the  church,  and  that  the  voice  of 
the  preacher  could  not  be  heard  by  the  multitudes  that  con- 
vened to  sermons  ;  the  more  commodious  service  of  tlie  people ; 
and  the  removal  of  that  idolatrous  monument  (so  they  called  it), 
which  was,  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  the  country,  left  unruined 
and  in  a  possibility  to  be  repaired.  To  do  this  work,  a  num- 
ber of  quarriers,  masons,  and  other  workmen,  was  conduced, 
and  the  day  assigned  when  it  should  take  beginning.  Intima- 
tion being  given  thereof,  and  the  workmen,  by  sound  of  a  drum, 
warned  to  go  unto  their  work,  the  crafts  of  that  city,  in  a 
tumult,  took  arms,  swearing  with  many  oaths  that  he  who  did 
cast  down  the  first  stone  should  be  buried  under  it.  Neither 
could  they  be  pacified  till  the  workmen  were  discharged  by  the 
magistrates.  A  complaint  was  hereupon  made,  and  the  princi- 
pals were  cited  before  the  Council  for  insurrection  ;  where  the 
king,  not  as  yet  thirteen  years  of  age,  taking  the  protection  of 
the  crafts,  did  allow  the  opposition  they  had  made,  and  inhib- 
ited the  ministers  (for  they  were  the  complainers)  to  meddle 
any  more  in  that  business,  saying  that  too  muny  churches  had 
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been  already  destroyed,  and  that  he  toould  not  tolerate  any  more 
abuses  in  that  kind^ 

In  October,  1580,  the  Assembly,  of  its  own  mere  motion, 
ordered  the  kingdom  to  be  divided  into  Presbyteries,  and  a 
report  to  be  made  the  next  year.  Melville  at  this  time  was 
transferred  from  Glasgow  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 
to  teach  theology.  In  April,  1581,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  divided  into  six  hundred  parishes  aud  fifty 
presbyteries.  Three  presbyteries  were  to  make  a  Diocese,  and 
a  "  certain  number  "a  synod.  The  numbers  sent  by  those  syn- 
ods were  to  constitute  the  General  Assembly.  As  an  experi- 
ment a  dozen  presbyteries  were  to  be  constituted  forthwith,  as 
Edinburgh  for  example. 

But  we  leave  these  dry  details  for  a  moment  to  exhibit  a 
wonderful  instance  of  Presbyterial  sagacity  and  wisdom. 
Adamson  was  dangerously  sick  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  1582,  and  after  the  regular  physicians  could  aflford  him  no 
relief  he  was  cured  by  a  woman  named  Pearson,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood.  His  enemies  alleged  that  he  was  cured  by 
Satanic  agency,  and  the  poor  woman  was  accused  of  witch- 
craft, examined  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew's,  found 
guilty,  and  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  Titular  for  execu- 
tion. She  made  her  escape  (through  his  connivance,  as  was 
asserted) ;  but  was  discovered  and  arrested  in  1588,  brought 
to  trial  before  a  jury,  convicted,  and  burnt. 

The  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  James  the  same  year,  by 
the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  accomplices,  commonly  called  the 
Raid  of  RtUhven,  made  a  great  commotion  among  the  Presby- 
terians. Many  of  their  most  prominent  preachers  justified  and 
lauded  the  deed,  and  in  consequence,  an  act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  1584,  declared  the  raid  treason,  and  those  concerned 
in  it  traitors:  and  another  ordered  those  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned  who  should  utter  untrue  and  slanderous  calumnies 
against  the  king,  his  Council,  parents,  crown,  or  estate.  Mel- 
ville had  a  short  time  previously  been  summoned  before  the 
Council  for  alleged  sedition  in  his  sermons  ;  and  had  the  impu- 
dence to  plead  that  as  an  ecclesiastical  act,  it  must  be  referred 
to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
determine  whether  it  were  an  offence  or  not. 
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We  thus  see  how  apt  Popery  and  Presbyterianism  are  to 
meet.  He  also,  in  a  fine  histrionic  burst,  nnclasped  the  H^>rew 
Bible,  which  he  wore  at  his  girdle,  and  flnng  it  on  the  table, 
saying,  "  These  are  my  instructions ;  see  if  any  of  you  can 
judge  of  them."  But  this  ridiculous  coup  de  theatre  did  not 
avail ;  and  finding  that  he  would  probably  be  imprisoned,  he 
fled  to  England,  whither  many  of  his  confederates  followed 
him.  Scotland  had  comparative  quiet  till  his  return,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1585.  His  exile  had  one  evil  result.  Adamson  had  been 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Elizabeth  the  year  previous,  and  appears 
to  have  been  carrying  on  negotiations  with  good  effect  as  it 
related  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  on  a  further  interchange  of  views,  a  valid  Episcopate 
might  have  been  obtained.  The  arrival  of  Melville,  his 
assaults  on  the  Titular,  and  influence  with  the  Puritans  among 
Elizabeth's  councillors  soon  put  an  end  to  all  these  hopes,  and 
Adamson  was  recalled  without  having  accomplished  any  thing. 

Another  statute,  passed  in  the  same  Parliament,  enacted  that 
all  ministers,  readers,  and  masters  of  c<»llege8,  should  sign  a 
declaration  promising  to  obey  the  preceding  acts,  and  should 
submit  to  their  respective  Bishops,  under  pain  of  deprivatioD. 
This  had  a  very  wholesome  effect  in  bridling  licentious  and 
seditious  tongues.  Craig,  of  Edinburgh,  was  silenced  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  Adamson 
appointed  to  preach  in  his  place.  Some  of  his  mob  admirers 
made  it  a  practice  to  beat  on  the  church  doors  with  rods  while 
the  Titular  was  preaching.  Craig,  however,  and  some  others 
of  the  same  sort,  desiring  their  stipends,  lowered  their  heads 
and  signed  the  declaration,  protesting  at  the  same  time  that 
tliey  did  so  "  in  a  non-natural  sense." 

A  declaration  was  written  by  Adamson,  and  put  forth  by 
James,  in  January  of  the  next  year,  explaining  the  scope  and 
necessity  of  the  acts  of  Parliament,  examining  the  claims  of 
the  Presbyteries  and  General  Assembly  to  supreme  independ- 
ent jurisdiction,  narrating  the  Raid  of  Euthven  and  the  relig- 
ious aspect  given  it  by  some  of  the  preachers,  and  setting  forth 
the  nature  of  the  Episcopal  oflBce.  It  was  a  telling  document ; 
the  rage  of  the  Presbyterian  faction  was  great  in  proportion ; 
and  the  unfortunate  Titular  paid  dearly  for  his  authorship  in 
the  end. 
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A  commission  was  also  appointed  to  exact  subscriptions  to 
the  declaration  from  ministers,  &c.,  consisting  of  Titulars  and 
others,  among  whom  we  find  Erskine  of  Dun.  He  discharged 
his  duty  with  so  much  eflSciency  that  he  is  said  by  Calderwood 
to  have  proved  "  a  pest  in  the  North."  Such  a  testimony  from 
such  a  source  is  very  high  commendation ;  and  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  venerable  layman  is  very  much  enhanced. 

During  this  year,  overtures  were  made  for  a  settlement  on 
moderate  terms,  by  the  more  reasonable  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  the  king  issued  another  declaration  in  December,  to  pave 
the  way  for  an  accommodation.  But  Melville  had  now 
returned,  and  violence  and  turbulence  were  to  resume  their 
sway.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  in  April  following, 
Adamson  was  excommunicated  at  his  instigation  ;  and  he  retal- 
iated by  excommunicating  the  two  Melvilles  and  their  as?o- 
ciates.  In  May  the  General  Assembly  declared  that  the 
preeminence  of  Bishops  could  not  stand  with  the  word  of  God, 
only  they  must  tolerate  it,  if  forced  upon  them  by  the  civil 
power.  Adamson's  case  came  up.  The  excommunication,  far- 
cical as  it  was,  had  the  eflFect  of  sadly  cramping  his  pecuniary 
means,  and  he  was  latterly  in  danger  of  starving.  The  king, 
through  his  commissioners,  threatened  to  pay  no  stipends  unless 
relief  were  given.  The  Assembly,  therefore,  agreed  to  absolve 
him  if  he  would  sign  a  declaration  renouncing  all  superiority 
over  other  ministers,  and  submit  his  life  and  doctrines  to  the 
Assembly,  without  appeal  therefrom.  This  he  did,  and  the 
sentence  was  removed,  though  Melville  and  two  others  of  like 
virulent  temper  protested. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  their  uncharitableness. 
Mary  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  mock  judicial  sen- 
tence, and  James  requested  that  the  Bishops  and  other  minis- 
ters of  the  Kirk  would  mention  her  distress  in  their  public 
prayers,  that  "  it  might  please  God  to  illuminate  her  with  the 
light  of  the  truth,  and  save  her  from  the  danger  wherein  she 
was  cast."  He  also  appointed  the  3d  February  (1587)  as  the 
day  on  which  he  would  visit  St.  Giles  to  offer  solemn  prayer, 
and  appointed  Adamson  to  preach.  When  he  arrived,  he  found 
'*  the  ministers  had  perched  up  in  the  pulpit  a  young  fellow, 
one  John  Cowpar."    The  king,  agreeably  to  the  seemly  fash- 
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ion  of  the  day,  said  to  him,  "  That  place  was  destined  for 
another,  but  since  you  are  there,  do  your  duty,  and  pray  for 
my  mother."  John  replied  he  would  pray  as  he  was  moved  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  (1) ;  and  immediately  commenced  an  extem- 
poraneous harangue  to  the  Deity,  in  which  he  applied  the 
term  Jezebel,  and  other  like  epithets  to  the  unhappy  que^. 
His  indecent  railing  was  stopped  by  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
who  compelled  him  to  quit  the  place;  and  the  Titular  dis- 
charged his  ofiBce,  and  delivered  an  excellent  sermon  on 
the  duty  of  praying  for  all  Christians.  "  Master  John  "  expi- 
ated his  temerity  by  a  short  residence  in  Blackness  Castle,  the 
Scotch  Sing-Sing  of  those  days. 

In  July,  an  act  was  passed  annexing  the  temporalities  of 
Bishops,  Abbots,  &c.,  to  the  Crown.  This  was  favoured  by 
the  Presbyterians,  as  they  supposed  they  would  enjoy  the 
spoils,  but  to  their  surprise  and  mortification  they  got  nothing. 

In  the  year  1688,  a  very  curious  document  emanated  from 
the  General  Assembly.  The  equipment  of  the  Spanish  armada 
and  the  dread  of  an  invasion  alarmed  them  exceedingly  ;  and 
they  set  themselves  to  search  out  and  expose  their  own  short 
comings,  and  the  crimes  of  the  nation.  These  were  enume- 
rated in  a  formidable  epistle  entitled  "  The  Griefs  of  the  Kirk," 
and  nothing  can  show  more  conclusively  both  the  weakness  and 
the  audacity  of  this  handful  of  pretenders  to  sacred  functions. 
According  to  them  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  noble, 
gentle,  and  common,  were  papists,  and  should  be  punished 
with  fines,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death ;  largo  towns  and 
even  populous  districts  had  few  or  no  ministers  of  the  Kirk ; 
and  many  of  those  who  did  officiate  were  lightly  esteemed.  In 
the  long  list  of  national  crimes  rebellion  Tigainst  magistrates  and 
the  laws  of  the  country  holds  a  prominent  place  I  Pity  it  is 
that  they  did  not  take  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eyes,  before 
they  sought  to  remove  the  mote  from  their  neighbour's. 

It  is  now  time  to  bring  to  a  close  the  tale  of  the  persecutions 
of  Adamson.  Deeply  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  was 
"  put  to  the  horn,"  or  outlawed  on  civil  process,  for  non-pay- 
ment of  the  stipends  of  some  of  the  "  Brethren."  This  caused 
a  great  outcry  against  him  in  the  Assembly;  and  it  was 
increased  by  his  celebrating  the  marriage  of   the  Earl  of 
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Huntly,  a  reputed  Papist,  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox.  He  was  therefore  deprived  of  all  Church  functions 
for  contumacy.  James,  hitherto  his  staunch  supporter,  went 
to  Denmark  in  the  Fall  of  1589  to  marry  the  princess  Anne, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  following  May.  When  he  came 
back  he  was  for  some  time  on  good  terms  with  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  the  poor  Titular  could  obtain  no  relief.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1590,  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  in  Latin  verse, 
in  which  he  very  touchingly  set  forth  the  wrongs  and  persecu- 
tions he  had  endured.  The  only  effect  was  to  bring  down  on 
his  head  a  torrent  of  most  disgusting  vituperation  from  James 
Melville,  in  a  sermon  delivered  before  the  Assembly  in  August 
of  the  same  year.  He  lingered  on  in  sickness  and  poverty  till 
February,  1592,  when  he  was  released  from  his  sufferings.  A 
letter  from  Bancroft,  inviting  him  to  England  and  promising 
him  honour  and  maintenance,  was  intercepted  by  his  enemies 
and  made  use  of  to  annoy  and  accuse  him.  It  is  asserted  that 
on  his  dying  bed  he  signed  a  "  Recantation,"  avowing  his  adhe- 
rence to  Presbyterianism ;  and  the  rancorous  pens  and  jaun- 
diced minds  of  James  Melville,  Calderwood,  and  McCrie  are 
loud  in  triumph  over  this  "  testimony."  But  Dr.  Cook,  a  Pres- 
byterian divine  of  great  iaimess  and  candour,  shows  that, 
according  to  their  statement,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  impor- 
tance ;  and  Archbishop  Spottiswood  states  that,  when  told  of 
it,  Adamson  complained  heavily  of  the  wrong  that  was  done 
him  in  putting  forth  such  a  concoction  under  his  name. 

In  the  Assembly  of  1590,  the  king  is  said,  on  the  apocryphal 
authority  of  Calderwood,  to  have  delivered  the  following 
ridiculous  speech :  "  He  willed  the  ministers  to  purge  them- 
selves, and  to  bo  impartial  in  their  own  cause.  It  was  his  duty 
as  well  to  see  them  reformed,  as  it  was  theirs  to  urge  him  and 
the  nobility  to  reform  themselves.  ...  In  end  he  praised 
God  that  he  was  born  at  such  a  time  as  in  the  end  of  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  to  such  a  place  as  to  be  king  in  such  a  Kirk,  the 
?incerest  Kirk  in  the  world.  The  Kirk  of  Geneva  keepeth 
Pasch  and  Yule.  What  have  they  for  them  ?  They  have  no 
institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  Kirk  of  England,  it  is  an 
Ul-said  mass  in  English,  wanting  nothing  but  the  liftings.  I 
onarge  you,  my  good  people,  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles, 
13 
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gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity  and  exhort  the 
people  to  do  the  same ;  and  I  forsooth,  as  long  as  I  enjoy  my 
life  and  crown,  shall  maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly." 
Did  this  nonsense  make  the  auditory  laugh,  as  it  makes  ns  ? 
By  no  means.  "The  Assembly  so  rejoiced,  that  there  was 
nothing  but  loud  praising  of  God,  and  praying  for  the  king  a 
quarter  of  an  hourJ^  We  shall  see  how  much  wiser  James 
became  in  a  very  few  years ;  and  how  he  proved  himself  really 
enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church. 

The  year  1592  is  memorable  for  the  civil  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism  in  a  modified  degree.  The  Assembly  peti- 
tioned Parliament,  which  met  in  June : 

1.  That  the  acts  of  1584,  against  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk, 
should  be  annulled,  and  a  ratification  of  the  Discipline  then  in 
practice  granted.  2.  That  the  act  of  Annexation  should  be 
repealed,  and  restitution  made  of  the  Church's  Patrimony. 
3,  That  Bishops,  &c.,  bearing  the  title  of  Churchmen,  should 
not  hereafter  be  admitted  to  give  voice  in  Parliament.  4.  That 
solid  order  be  taken  for  purging  the  Realm  of  Idolatry  and 
blood. 

The  2d  and  3d  were  promptly  rejected.  More  stringent  enact- 
ments were  passed  as  to  saying  of  mass,  receiving  of  Jesuits,  &c., 
but  very  far  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners.  The  first 
gave  rise  to  much  debate.  At  length  an  act  was  passed  ratify- 
ing and  approving  the  General  Assemblies  appointed  by  the 
Kirk ;  enacting  that  they  might  lawfully  be  held  once  a  year 
or  oftener,  under  certain  provisions  as  to  appointment  of  time 
and  place  by  the  royal  commissioner,  if  present ;  also  ratify- 
ing and  approving  the  Synodal  and  Provincial  Assemblies  to 
be  held  by  said  Kirk  and  ministry  twice  a  year  ;  abrogating 
the  acts  of  1584,  granting  commissions  to  Bishops  and  other 
Judges  ecclesiastical  to  receive  the  royal  presentation  to  bene- 
fices— such  presentations  to  be  made  in  future  to  the  particular 
Presbyteries,  with  full  power  of  collation,  &c.,  they  being 
bound  to  admit  any  qualified  minister  presented  by  the  king 
or  other  lay  patron  ;  and  enacting  that  the  statute  of  1584 
confirming  the  king's  power,  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  spiritual  office-bearers  in  the  Kirk,  concerning  Heada 
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of  Religion,  Heresy,  Excommunication,  Collation  to  bene- 
fices, <fec. 

The  second  Book  of  Policy  was  not  made  legally  binding, 
though  strenuous  efforts  were  employed  to  make  it  so  ;  nor  is 
it  mentioned  at  all  in  the  foregoing  act.  It  is  also  observable 
that  oar  Tulchan  friends  still  continued  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
were  appointed  among  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  and  expressly 
recognised  in  various  statutes,  particularly  one  passed  in  1594 
in  favor  of  the  Titulars  of  Aberdeen  and  Dunkeld, 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  dear  **  BreHiren  "  behaved  them- 
selves under  this  mighty  elevation.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
became  a  little  giddy. 

First,  the  Assembly  tried  to  meet  at  their  own  time  and 
place,  without  regard  to  the  restrictions  as  to  the  royal  com- 
missioners. Next  they  enacted  that  none  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land should  trade  with  any  of  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  The  merchants  petitioned 
the  king  to  be  relieved  of  this  tyranny,  and  he  at  once  granted 
them  leave  to  trade ;  but  excommunication  exposed  them  to 
outlawry  and  the  forfeiture  of  legal  protection,  both  in  prop- 
erty and  person ;  so  they  offered  to  cease  traflSc  with  Spain 
provided  they  could  have  time  to  square  accounts,  and  receive 
tbeir  balances. 

Next  they  tried  to  abolish  the  weekly  market  of  Edinburgh, 
held  on  Monday,  but  the  shoemakers  and  other  crafts  mad« 
such  a  tumult  that  they  were  glad  to  retract ;  and  their  defeat 
*•  made  much  mirth  at  the  Court." 

Then  the  Synod  of  Fife  undertook  to  excommunicate  the 
Earls  of  Huntley.  Errol,  and  Angus,  with  other  noblemen,  as 
Papists,  though  not  within  their  jurisdiction  nor  belonging  to 
their  sect.  These  nobles,  accused  of  associating  in  a  conspir- 
acy for  the  advancement  of  Popery  and  a  foreign  invasion, 
sought  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  desired  to  clear  them- 
selves before  the  Council.  Some  of  the  more  turbulent  minis- 
ters, fearing  that  the  result  would  be  favourable  to  them,  held  a 
meeting  at  Cupar,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  king  to  remon- 
strate. James  Melville  commenced,  but  was  stopped  by  the 
king,  who  said  their  meeting  was  illegal  and  seditious,  and 
that  they  were  unreasonably  troubling  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  At  this  Andrew  Melville  lost  all  self-control.  Seizing 
the  king  by  the  sleeve  and  calling  him  "  God's  silly  vassal,"  he 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  pedagogic  vituperation,  coupled  with 
the  highest  claims  of  spiritual  authority  for  himself  and  col- 
leagues. James  got  rid  of  them  by  courteous  professions,  but 
with  the  determination  to  check  the  insolence  and  curb  the 
ambition  of  these  would-be  masters  both  in  Church  and  State. 
The  accused  lords  offered  satisfactory  conditions  to  tfie  king 
and  Council,  and  were  received  again  into  fiivour.  This 
excited  the  bile  of  one  David  Black,  and  he  was  brought 
before  the  Council  for  seditious  preaching.  His  coUeagnes 
made  common  cause  with  him,  and  when  he  appeared  he  put 
in  a  declinature  of  their  jurisdiction,  "because  the  Lobd 
Jesus,  of  whom  he  had  the  grace  of  his  calling,  had  given 
him  (albeit  unworthy  the  honour  to  bear  His  name)  His  word 
for  a  rule  to  His  preaching,  and  that  he  could  not  fail  in  the  rev- 
erence of  any  civil  law,  but  in  so  far  as  he  should  be  tried  to 
have  passed  his  instructions,  which  trial  belonged  only  to  the 
prophets  and  pastors,  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  being  subject  to 
the  prophets  alone  ;  for  as  first  it  must  be  declared  whether  he 
had  kept  his  instructions  or  not."  This  impudent  cant  was,  of 
course,  scouted ;  he  was  put  on  his  trial,  the  charges  adjudged 
to  be  proved,  and  he  was  sentenced  "  to  be  confined  beyond 
the  North  water  "  for  some  time.  This  the  ministers  declared 
to  be  a  great  wrong  and  outrage  to  their  precious  Kirk,  and  a 
fast  was  proclaimed  for  Sunday,  Dec.  12,  when  mimic  thunders 
were  volleyed  forth  in  great  profusion.  The  king,  on  the  15th, 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  his  resolution  "  to  maintain 
religion  and  Church  discipline  established  by  law,  and  suflfer 
nothing  to  be  done  in  prejudice  thereof  by  whomsoever  " ;  and 
adding  that  when  the  ministers  came  to  receive  their  stipends 
they  should  set  their  hands  to  a  bond  of  obedience  to  himself, 
under  penalty  of  sequestration  for  non-compliance.  The  fiiry 
of  these  personages  was  unbounded  ;  and  on  the  17th,  a  false 
letter  having  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  forfeited  Earl 
of  Huntley  had  been  late  with  the  king  the  night  before,  Mr. 
Walter  Balcanqual  "  improved  the  occasion "  in  a  peppery 
harangue  (called  a  sermon)  against  the  proceedings  and  treach- 
erous forms  of  the  Court,  and  exhorted  the  nobles  and  others 
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present,  "  of  their  sort,"  to  courage  and  constancy.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  see  the  king,  who  was  in  the  apper  HoDse 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  complain  of  the  dangers  that 
awaited  them  and  the  Eirk.  "  Who  are  they,"  said  James, 
"that  dare  convene  against  the  Proclamation."  **We  do," 
answered  Lord  Lindsay,  in  high  passion,  "  and  dare  do  more 
than  that ;  nor  will  we  suffer  our  religion  to  be  overthrown." 
A  turbulent  mob  crowded  into  the  apartment ;  and  the  king 
withdrew  in  haste  into  the  lower  House,  and  ordered  the  build- 
ing to  be  cleared,  and  the  doors  closed.  Lindsay  and  company 
reported,  with  exhortations  to  stand  firm  and  summon  their 
friends  to  aid ;  and  the  seed  fell  on  a  fruitful  soil.  Some  shouted 
"  to  arms"  ;  others  bellowed,  "  the  sword  of  the  Lobd  and  of 
Gideon  "  ;  others  surrounded  the  Sessions  house,  hammered  on 
the  doors,  and  clamoured  loudly  for  "  Haman,"  whose  history 
one  of  the  brethren,  by  pure  accident  of  course,  had  been  read- 
ing during  the  absence  of  the  delegates.  Some  craftsmen  has- 
tily took  arms,  and  prevented  the  forcing  of  the  doors ;  and 
the  provost  at  length  quieted  the  tumult,  and  secured  the  safe 
return  of  the  king  to  his  palace.  Early  the  next  morning,  he 
with  the  Court  betook  himself  to  Linlithgow,  immniediately 
published  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  judicatories,  sheriffs, 
and  oth^  officials  to  remove  forthwith  from  Edinburgh  ;  for- 
bidding all  conventions  of  nobles,  ministers,  and  others  in  that 
city ;  and  declaring  the  late  tumult  treasonable.  Hereupon 
the  ministers  ordered  a  solemn  fast  on  the  Sunday,  and  '^  ser- 
mons of  preparation "  to  be  made  that  afternoon  in  all  the 
churches.  Mr.  John  Welch  preached  in  the  High  church,  and 
taking  for  his  text  the  message  to  the  angel  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  "  railed  pitifully  "  against  the  king,  saying,  "  He  was 
possessed  of  a  Devil ;  and  one  Devil  put  out,  seven  worse  were 
entered  into  his  place ;  and  that  the  subjects  might  lawfully 
rise  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand :  which  he  confirmed 
by  the  example  of  a  father  that,  falling  into  a  phrensy,  might 
be  taken  by  the  children  and  servants  of  the  family,  and  tied 
hand  and  foot  from  doing  violence."  The  Sunday  preachments 
abounded  with  like  denunciations  and  inventions  of  all  sorts, 
calculated  to  deceive  the  populace. 
But  Monday  saw  another  sight.    Writs  arrived  for  the 
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arrest  and  imprisonment  of  these  ministerial  trmnpeters  of 
sedition,  and  a  proclamation  of  the  Privy  Conncil  denonncing 
the  penalties  of  treason  against  all  concerned  in  the  tumult. 
The  courage  of  these  would-be  Boanerges  collapsed  like  a  toy 
ballocm  at  the  prick  of  a  pin,  and  each  one  made  the  best  of 
his  way  across  the  border  to  Newcastle.  The  citizens  looked 
on  each  other  in  blank  dismay,  and  the  authorities  made  many 
abject  apologies  to  their  insulted  sovereign.  After  some  months' 
threatenings  and  negotiations,  the  Provost  and  other  officials 
humbly  confessed  their  fault  in  not  preventing  the  riot,  the 
town  was  fined  20,000  marks,  and  the  seditious  ministers  were 
allowed  to  return  under  promise  of  good  behaviour ;  but  not 
to  preach  in  the  same  places  as  heretofore.  **  By  this  tumult," 
says  Spottiswoode,  "  was  the  King's  authority  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical so  far  advanced  that  he  received  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion thereafter." 

He  found  out  a  way  to  fight  the  Presbyterians  with  their 
own  weapons.  The  General  Assembly  was  accustomed  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  act  during  its  recess  for  the  good  of 
the  Kirk,  and  to  attend  to  its  business.  Acting  upon  the  mod- 
erate and  loyal  members,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  such 
persons  as  were  agreeable  to  him,  and  then  it  became  easy  to 
control  the  whole  body.  With  "Machiavellian  policy,"  as 
McCrie  calls  it,  he  propounded  fifty-five  questions  to  it  at  its 
meeting  at  Perth,  in  February,  which  completely  laid  bare  the 
unsoundness  and  disorders  of  the  Presbyterian  system.  A  vifr 
itation  of  St.  Andrew's  University  was  held,  and  Melville 
removed  from  the  rectorship ;  and  he  was  also  disabled  from 
being  a  member  of  any  assembly,  synod,  or  presbytery.  This 
was  a  very  important  movement  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
Church. 

In  December,  the  Parliament  restored  the  forfeited  lords  to 
their  honours  and  estates ;  and  the  commissioners  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Assembly,  "  that  ministers,  as  representing  the 
Church  and  third  Estate  of  the  kingdom,  might  be  admitted  to 
give  voice  in  Parliament,  according  to  the  acts  made  in  favour 
of  the  Church,  and  the  liberty  and  freedom  thereof."  Accord- 
ingly an  act  was  passed  to  give  the  said  right  to  Bishops, 
Abbots,  and  other  prelates  appointed  by  the  king,  being  actual 
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ministers  of  the  Kirk.  The  General  Assembly,  held  the'  next 
March,  approved  of  ministers  sitting  and  voting  in  Parliament, 
and  declared  that  the  whole  number  so  admitted  should  be 
Jifty-one,  **  as  of  old  in  the  Papistical  Church  "  I 

Edinburgh  was  divided  anew  into  parishes.  The  refractory 
incumbents  were  allowed  to  resume  their  places,  having  first 
promised  to  speak  reverently  of  the  king  and  Council ;  not  to 
assail  other  persons  in  the  pulpit  for  being  dutiful  to  his 
majesty  ;  and  not  to  refuse  to  give  an  account  of  their  sermons 
when  required  by  the  king.  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, had  never  received  imposition  of  hands,  as  required  by  the 
second  Book  of  Discipline,  though  a  preacher  for  ten  years  ; 
and  the  commissioners  having  charge  of  the  new  division, 
appointed  him  to  one  of  the  new  parishes,  but  required  him  to 
go  through  this  ceremony  before  entering  on  the  charge.  He 
at  first  refused,  and  by  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  stirred  up  a 
great  riot ;  but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  succumb.  He 
did  not  stay  long,  however.  Combining  with  his  colleagues, 
he  refused  to  celebrate  the  public  thanksgiving  appointed  for 
the  king's  deliverance  from  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  in  August, 
1600,  and  was  banished  to  France.  The  others  being  in  like 
danger,  professed  their  penitence,  promised  to  comply,  and 
were  pardoned.  But  failing  to  perform  their  promises,  they 
were  removed  by  the  next  Assembly.  They  were  again  par- 
doned by  the  king,  and  Bruce  was  recalled  from  exile,  in  liopes 
he  would  behave  himself  better ;  but  the  event  showed  that 
courtesy  and  clemency  were  bestowed  in  vain. 

While  things  seemed  tending  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Scotch  Church  on  a  more  orderly  and  Scriptural  basis,  the 
great  event  long  anticipated  happened,  which  was  to  emanci- 
pate James  from  Presbyterian  thraldom.  Elizabeth  died  in 
March,  1603,  and  the  son  of  the  murdered  Mary  united  in  his 
person  the  two  crowns,  and  became  James  I.,  of  England. 
The  important  results  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  be  devel- 
oped in  our  next  paper. 
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JOHN  COTTON  AND  HIS  MEMORIAL  TABLET. 

The  good  people  of  Boston,  England,  it  seems,  have  been 
celebrating  the  restoration  of  the  Southwestern  chapel  of 
their  parish  church  (St.  Botolph's),  and,  by  a  pleasant  incident, 
taking  in  a  goodly  delegation  from  America,  and  especially 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  occasion,  too,  was  hononred 
by  the  presence  of  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Dallas,  and 
other  men  of  note,  who,  after  attending  divine  service  in  the 
church,  received  a  formal  address  from  the  Mayor  and  the  Rec- 
tor, in  the  restored  chapel,  and  were  afterwards  hospitably 
entertained  in  the  Exchange  Hall.  The  chapel  itself  is  but  a 
small  affair,  being  only  eighteen  by  forty  feet,  and  rather  plain 
in  its  decorations,  Ac.  The  prominence  given  to  it  is  rather, 
therefore,  to  be  found  in  the  attendant  circumstances,  than  in 
the  thing  itself.  It  seems  that  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and 
sundry  others  of  the  "  solid  men  of  Boston,"  last  year  contrib- 
uted £670  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  associations  between 
the  cities  which  bear  the  same  name,  in  Old  and  New  England, 
and  raising  some  memorial  to  the  famous  John  Cotton,  once 
Vicar  of  the  parish  of  Boston,  England,  and  afterwards  minis- 
ter* of  the  "  first  church  "  in  the  Cis- Atlantic  Boston.  And 
this  is  the  key  note  of  the  whole  occasion.  As  an  instance  of 
international  fraternization  it  was  a  pleasant  thing ;  but  Mr. 
Dallas  did  well  to  caution  his  hearers  not  to  rely  too  much 
upon  these  casual  interchanges  of  feelings,  but  rather  for  both 
nations,  acknowledging  their  national  differences,  to  learn 
habitually  to  respect  each  other. 

It  is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Everett  and  his  coadjutors  to 
have  lent  their  aid  in  this  restoration,  and  in  what  we  may 
say,  we  beg  that  no  one  may  imagine  that  we  seek  to  lessen 
the  credit  due  tq  them  for  having  done  "  the  handsome  thing  " 

*  In  some  of  the  reports  of  the  day's  proceedings,  Cotton  is  spoken  of  as 
"  yicar  "  of  Boston,  in  America,  as  well  as  in  England.  This  satisfies  na, 
among  other  things,  how  little  the  old  Bostonians  realize  as  to  the  character 
and  quality  of  Cotton's  "  dissent "  and  puritanism.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  talk,  too,  about  his  greatness  of  mind  in  exchanging  so  rich  a  care  as  that 
of  St.  Botolph's,  for  the  hamble  thatched  shed  in  his  American  home. 
According  to  their  own  account  of  it,  however,  he  fled  for  his  life  finom  the 
dreadful  j)er8ecution  of  the  Star  Chamber.  It  does  not  require  very  great 
magnanimity  of  mind,  or  courage,  to  run  for  his  life  I 
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in  this  matter.  But  we  mast  look  at  this,  as  at  everything 
else,  as  Churchmen ;  and,  looking  at  it  thus,  we  see  that  its 
tendency,  if  not  its  intent,  is  to  confuse  those  clear  lines  which 
mark  the  distinction  between  the  Church  and  all  the  varied 
forms  of  Puritan  sectarianism.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the 
principal  object  of  the  contributors  was  to  set  up  some  memo- 
rial of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  ;  and  £120  went  into  a  brass 
monnmental  tablet  in  honour  of  him,  on  which  we  read : 

"  crncnln  diviDa 
Diligenter,  docte,  sancteqae  ennDtiayiaBet'' 

Who  was  this  John  Cotton  ?  Mr.  Dallas  spoke  of  him  as 
"  dissenting  from  the  disdpHnej  not  from  the  doctrines,^^  of  the 
Church  of  England.  And  that  is,  in  some  sense,  true.  That 
is  to  say,  he  broke  the  plain  law  of  the  Church,  which  he  had 
sworn  to  obey,  and  dissented  from  being  discijdined  therefor ;  he 
then  fled  to  America,  where  he  disciplined  every  body  who 
would  not  swear  to  obey  the  doctrine  which  he,  from  time  to 
time,  saw  fit  to  teach  for  the  time  being.  And  as  for  the  "  doc- 
trine" of  the  Church  of  England,  he  held  to  some  parts  of  it, 
as  he  understood  it,  and  as  all  the  standard  authorities  did  not 
understand  it.  In  particular,  he  renounced  his  own  ordination, 
but  held  implicitly  to  the  necessity  of  an  ordination  by  lay- 
men ;  not  having  received  which,  he  would  not  baptize  even 
his  own  son.  Having  lost  his  old  land  marks,  he  was  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and,  able  and  learned  as  he 
undoubtedly  was,  yielded  up  his  own  judgment  to  the  impious 
ravings  of  a  subtle  woman.*  Thus,  in  a  "  lustre  of  years," 
there  was  a  synod  called  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  "  eighty-two 
blasphemous,  heretical,  and  erroneous "  doctrines  which  had 
grown  up  under  Mr.  Cotton's  own  system,  and  which  claimed 
the  protection  of  his  great  name. 

Considering  these  things,  and  considering,  too,  the  ecclesias- 
tical position  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  contributed  to 
this  Cotton  memorial,  and  well  knowing  that  most  of  them 
are  men  who  utterly  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
Atonement,  and  of  salvation  through  Faith,  to  all  of  which,  in 
some  sense,  Cotton  held  so  vigourously,  that  he  would  have 

*  Mn.  Hatchinson. 
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persecuted  these  very  men  to  death  or  banishment  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions,  we  almost  wonder  at  the  event. 

When,  however,  we  read  in  the  speeches  of  their  representa" 
tives,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  is  thus  glorified  as  the  founder 
of  the  religious  liberty  which  prevails  in  this  country,  we  can- 
not but  wonder  the  more.  But  this  time  we  wonder  at  what 
is  either  their  ignorance,  or  their  perversion  of  history.  Have 
they  ever  read  Cotton  on  the  **  Bloody  Tenet "  ?  The  doctrine 
laid  down  there  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  truth  is,  that  he  did  inaugurate  their  system  of  private 
judgment  by  exampk  ;  but  not  hy  precept.  He  contended,  for 
himself  and  for  his  associates,  that  they  might  set  up  their  pri- 
vate judgments  against  the  judgment  of  the  whole  Church, 
throughout  the  world,  for  seventeen  centuries  ;  but  he  did  not 
propose  to  allow  those  who  came  after  him  to  set  up  their  judg- 
ments against  that  of  himself  and  his  associates,  who  had 
recently  taken  possession  of  the  little  territory  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  truth  he  taught,  nor  for  the 
liberty  which  he  Intended  to  establish,  but  for  certain  results 
which  have  followed  from  his  course  (which  he  himself  would 
have  abhorred,  had  he  been  able  to  anticipate  them),  that  they 
build  his  brazen  monument.  Could  Cotton  have  realized  how, 
by  a  perfectly  logical  deduction  from  his  own  doctrine,  all  the 
transcendentalism  and  infidelity  of  such  men  as  Kalph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker,  would  have  become  prevalent 
in  his  own  Boston,  and  how  Socinianism,  in  one  and  another 
form,  would  have  become  the  controlling  power  in  Massachu- 
setts, he  might  have  been  saved  from  schism.  He  would  have 
cried  out,  upon  his  own  beginning  of  strife,  "  It  is  like  the  let- 
ting out  of  water  ;  therefore  leave  ofi"  contention  before  it  be 
meddled  with." 

The  character  of  the  modern  Bostonians  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  he  chose  his  text  for 
the  occasional  sermon,  which  preceded  the  banquet.  It  was 
from  Ezra,  iv.  2  :  "  Then  they  came  to  Zerubbabel  and  to  the 
chief  of  the  fathers,  and  said  unto  them,  Let  us  build  with  you, 
for  we  seek  your  God  as  ye  do."  The  newspapers  do  not  give 
us  more  than  the  text,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to  how 
the  passage  was  treated.    Probably,  in  fact,  he  confined  him- 
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self  to  vague  generalities,  and  carefully  abstained  from  an 
expo=5ition  of  the  text  and  its  context.  The  whole  passage  is 
singularly  apposite  to  the  relation  of  such  men  as  Everett, 
Sparks,  Bigelow,  and  most  of  the  other  contributors,  to  the 
Church  of  England,  but  by  it  their  donation  should  have  been 
refused  I  It  was  the  **  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  " 
who  made  this  proposal ;  they  claimed  that  they  worshipped  the 
same  God  as  did  the  Church  of  that  day  ;  and  in  words  they 
did  so,  but  they  joined  with  it  the  worship  of  idols.  They 
exercised  their  private  judgment,  and  the  second  command- 
ment became  of  no  effect ;  and  they  felt  injured  when  they 
were  not  allowed  to  worship  with  God's  chosen  people.* 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  to  build  a  house  unto  our 
God,  but  we  ourselves  together  will  build  unto  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,"  was  the  answer  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers.  And 
thereupon  what  followed?  Why,  of  course  just  the  same 
thing  as  happens  in  our  own  day,  when  Churches  decline  to 
fraternize  in  holy  things  with  the  sectarians  of  modern  times, 
who,  like  their  fellows  of  Ezra's  day,  would  like  to  join  with 
us  just  so  far  as  to  hide  the  clear  lines  which  distinguish  "  the 
chosen  people"  from  the  self-willed  sects  who  profess  to  us  that 
they  "  seek  the  same  God  as  we  do."  And  so  claim  the  right 
to  join  with  us,  and  to  have  us  join  with  them,  whether  we 
will  or  no,  if  not  in  building  churches  themselves,  at  least  in 
the  erection,  management,  and  spiritual  control  of  all  our 
other  institutions  for  charitable,  educational,  and  pious  pur- 
poses. If  we  answer  as  did  the  children  of  Israel,  "  Ye  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us  to  build  an  house  unto  our  God,  but  we 
ourselves  together  will  build  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  we 
meet  with  much  the  same  "  liberal  "  treatment  which  they  of 
old  did  from  the  schismatics  and  sects  of  that  day.  "  Then  the 
people  of  the  land  weakened  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Judah, 
and  troubled  them  in  building,  and  hired  counsellors  against 
them  to  frustrate  their  purpose,    ....    and  wrote  an 

•  They  seem  to  have  had  as  many  names  as  the  various  sects  of  modern  Bos- 
ton. There  was  Bishlam,  and  Mithredath,  Tabeel,  and  the|rest  of  their  compan- 
ions (i.  e..  societies  a ),  and  Rehum  the  chancellor,  and  Shimshai  the  ftcribe.  and 
the  rest  of  their  companions  (L  e.;  societies),  the  Dinaites,  the  Apharsatbchites, 
the  Tarpelites,  the  Apharsites,  the  Archevites,  the  Susanchites,  the  Dehavites, 
the  Elamites,  &c.,  &c.  Sec.  v.  7-10. 
«  Marginal  reading. 
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accusation  against  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem." 
Had  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  made  this  plain  exposition,  antl 
"  practical  application"  of  his  text,  it  would  have  been  much 
to  the  point,  and  might  have  been  fruitful  to  some  of  his  hear- 
ers. We  do  not  wish  that  he  had  done  so,  because  it  was  too 
late  to  return  the  proffered  and  perfected  aid  in  building  the 
temple,  and  therefore  it  would  have  seemed  uncourteous  and 
inhospitable.  We  do,  however,  beg  the  attention  of  our  breth- 
ren of  Boston,  England,  to  the  true  principles,  and  bid  them 
beware  of  the  doctrine  which  their  former  vicar.  Cotton,  held, 
and  to  consider  the  danger  of  too  close  a  fraternization  with 
those  who  now  hold  to  the  faith,  or  want  of  faith,  of  those 
who  thus  build  the  tombs  of  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of 
the  Church,  and  inscribe  upon  the  tablet  raised  to  such  an  one, 

"  Vir  eximins 
,  Utriasqae  orbis  dedderinm  et  decus." 

How  much  confidence  can  we,  as  Churchmen,  repose  in  their 
declarations,  "  if  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them,"  in  their  persecu- 
tions and  wickedness? 


The  Six  Days  of  Creation  ;  or.  The  Scriptural  Cosmology,  wUh 
the  Ancient  Idea  of  Time-  Worlds^  in  distinction  from  Worlds  of 
Space.  By  Tayler  Lewis,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Union  Col- 
lege. Schenectady :  G.  V.  Van  Debogert.  London  :  John 
Chapman* 

It  is  now  something  upwards  of  half  a  century  since  Dr. 
Chalmers  avowed  the  opinion,  that  the  Mosaic  record  does  not 
determine  the  antiquity  of  the  globe.  We  shall  see,  hereafter, 
that  a  similar  view  had  been  taken  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
years  before,  by  a  much  greater  man  than  Dr.  Chalmers.  The 
avowal,  however,  all  the  circumstances  considered,  was  a  very 
bold  act :  for  Chalmers  was  then  but  just  entering  on  his  bril- 
liant career^  and  had  no  stock  of  fame  to  give  his  opinions 
weight  or  currency;  moreover,  he  was  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  as  such  had  to  confront  a 
formidable  array  of  fast-rooted  prejudices  and  prepossessions. 
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In  other  words  his  position  was  not  over-favourable  to  freedom 
of  thought ;  while  he  had  no  personal  advantages  to  counter- 
vail the  drawbacks  of  position. 

The  avowal  in  question  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the 
then  recent  disclosures  of  geological  investigation.  The  sci- 
ence of  geology  was  at  that  time  but  in  its  infancy  :  in  fact,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  passed  out  of  the  infant  state  even 
yet ;  though  its  growth  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  indeed 
been  prodigious,  and  it  has  come  to  be  at  least  one  of  the 
grandest  babies  that  the  Genius  of  Science  ever  suckled.  The 
earlier  results  of  geologic  research  were  regarded  as  highly 
ominous  or  highly  auspicious,  according  as  they  were  viewed 
by  men  of  diflferent  prepossessions.  Infidels  rashly  seized  upon 
them  as  stubborn  arguments  against  Christianity  ;  Christians 
as  rashly  made  them  the  ground  of  an  assault  upon  science  : 
those  went  to  arguing  from  geology  against  Revelation  ;  these, 
from  Revelation  against  geology.  Both  parties  have  been 
thoroughly  stultified  by  the  later  findings  of  the  science.  We 
are  speaking  far  within  the  truth  when  we  say,  that  geology 
neither  promises  anything  to  infidelity,  nor  threatens  anything 
to  Christianity.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  infidels,  having 
called  geology  into  court  as  their  witness,  can  with  ill  grace 
refuse  or  ignore  its  testimony,  on  the  other  hand,  Christians 
may  well  be  ashamed  to  urge  the  testimony  of  a  witness  which 
themselves  were  so  forward  to  impeach.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  both  sides  have  learned  by  this  time,  that  "  haste  makes 
waste,  and  waste  makes  want." 

Some  years  after  the  forecited  avowal,  Dr.  Chalmers  put 
forth  an  elaborate  scheme  or  theory  by  way  of  harmonizing 
the  conclusions  of  geology  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
Creation.  The  attempt  was  either  wrong  in  its  method,  or 
else  premature  in  time;  perhaps  both.  It  turned  mainly 
upon  the  idea,  that  the  earth,  after  passing  through  vari- 
ous indefinite  periods  or  cycles  of  organic  production, 
reverted  to  a  chaotic  or  semi-chaotic  state,  and  so  became 
the  theatre  of  a  new  creation  which  occupied  six  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each.  Thus  he  still  clung  to  what  is 
called  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  record,  and  sought  to 
escape  its  consequences  in  a  way  more  ingenious  than  wise. 
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The  scheme,  however  it  might  seem  to  answer  for  the  time, 
could  not  permanently  serve :  indeed  it  was  quite  too  much  of 
the  nature  of  a  shift ;  it  evidently  took  its  starting  point  from 
geology,  which  was  then  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  fixedness  : 
and  in  the  rapid  growth  of  geologic  investigation  it  was  soon 
completely  nonsuited.  Other  schemes  of  reconciliation  fol- 
lowed from  time  to  time,  to  be  in  turn  exploded  by  the  still 
onward  march  of  the  science. 

These  schemes  were  impotent  and  ill-judged,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  in  view  to  save  the  received  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture amid  the  varying  exigencies  of  geologic  research  ;  whereas 
they  should  have  gone  back  of  that  interpretation,  and  cross- 
questioned  and  reconsidered  it  on  sound  philological  and  exe- 
getical  principles.  Such  an  attempt  to  make  Scripture  tally 
with  the  rocks,  while  the  rocks  were  every  year  telling  a  diflFer- 
ent  tale,  could  hardly  come  to  good.  A  series  of  after-thought 
expedients,  gotten  up  to  meet  the  shiftings  of  occasion,  was  the 
natural  result.  Even  the  authority  of  Scripture  has  in  a 
measure  been  compromised  by  this  temporizing  policy.  It  has 
gone  far  to  accredit  the  notion  that  the  Bible,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  solid  mind  of  its  own,  so  that  we  are  to  learn  what  it 
does  say,  is  but  a  sort  of  inarticulate  voice  that  readily  shapes 
itself  to  whatsoever  meanings  the  shifting  currents  of  human 
thought  may  from  time  to  time  seem  to  require,  so  that  we 
have  but  to  exercise  our  wits  in  trying  what  it  may  be  made  to 
say.  Tlie  Scriptures  can  far  better  stand  the  utmost  rigours 
and  severities  of  the  scientific  method,  than  the  tendernesses  of 
such  a  pliant  and  versatile  patronage.  The  condescensions  of 
kindness  and  courtesy  are  not  what  they  ask  at  our  hands :  if 
we  believe  them  to  be  indeed  the  word  of  God,  the  modest 
respects  of  austere  justice  are  our  most  fitting  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  sacredness. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  suggesting  the  probable  views  and 
motives  which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  book  now  under  con- 
sideration. It  was  certainly  high  time  that  a  diflferent  mode 
of  proceedure  should  be  taken  in  the  question  ;  and  we  may 
well  marvel  that  a  studious  effort  was  not  sooner  made,  to  rec- 
tify, from  the  general  style  and  usage  of  Scripture  itself,  what 
was  found  to  be  an  untenable  interpretation  of  a  particular 
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part  of  Scripture.    The  task  has  at  length  fallen  into  good 
hands. 

Professor  Lewis  is  widely  and  honourably  distinguished  as  a 
scholar.  Locally  he  is,  we  believe,  a  Presbyterian  of  the 
Old  School ;  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  anything  by  halves  :  a 
thorough-going  earnestness  and  integrity  of  mind  pervades 
whatsoever  he  thinks  or  does.  But  his  thoughts  are  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  any  denominational  lines.  From  sectarian  nar- 
rowness he  is  eminently  free  :  nothing  less  than  the  broad  and 
ample  fields  of  catholic  doctrine  will  satisfy  either  his  judg- 
ment or  his  taste.  Though  built  high  and  solid  in  various 
learnings,  he  everywhere  discovers  the  brave  and  simple  faith 
of  a  child  :  his  piety  is  deep,  unaffected,  and  cast  in  a  mould 
of  unfaltering  manliness :  to  a  keeu  and  piercing  intellect,  a 
sense  of  beauty  that  never  slumbers,  and  an  intense,  yet  sub- 
dued enthusiasm  of  poetry,  he  unites  a  downright  honesty  and 
rectitude  of  purpose  that  knows  no  fear :  what  he  believes,  he 
believe  with  all  his  might,  and  his  declaration  of  it  is  never 
"  mingled  with  respects  that  stand  aloof  from  the  entire  point : " 
as  his  mind  dwells  in  the  sober  and  legitimate  confidence  of 
reason,  he  of  course  owns  no  fellowship  with  the  common  arts 
of  popularity  ;  but  uses  all  diligence  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
and  to  show  exactly  what  he  sees.  In  the  clear  perceptions 
and  fearless  utterances  of  such  a  man,  all  can  find  food  and 
refreshment,  who  deserve  to  find  them :  it  is  not  easy  to  carry 
any  distrust  into  his  presence  :  if  at  any  time  he  strains  a  point 
in  behalf  of  some  foregone  conclusion,  still  there  is  an  air  of 
frankness  about  it,  that  holds  our  confidence  even  though  our 
judgment  remain  unconvinced  :  wo  see  that,  however  he  may 
himself  overvalue  his  thought,  he  does  not  wish  to  have  it  pass 
with  us  for  any  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  so  that  we  can  always 
learn  from  him,  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not.  In  short, 
Professor  Lewis  belongs  emphatically  to  us  all,  or,  if  he  do 
not,  the  fault  is  on  our  side,  not  his :  whatever  name  he  may 
go  by,  in  spirit  and  substance  he  is  with  us  ;  though  we  have 
no  thought  of  claiming  him  in  such  a  sense  but  that  others  have 
just  as  good  a  right  to  him,  and  just  as  large  a  share  in  him, 
as  we  have.  So  that  we  hope  our  brethren  will  be  as  ready  to 
trust  him  and  learn  from  him,  as  if  the  Church  had  exclusive 
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possession  of  him.  They  may  rest  assured,  indeed,  that  some 
of  our  most  important  aflfairs  are  better  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  him  than  by  very  many  of  ourselves. 

Our  author  is  probably  best  known  as  an  accomplished  Gre- 
cian.   He  has  been  seen  treading  the  heights  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  angelic  companionship  of  Plato. 
But  his  studies  have  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the  classic 
languages.    He  seems  to  be  equally,  or  almost  equally,  at  home 
in  the  various  fields  of  ancient  learning:  whatever  treasures  of 
the  mind  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  *'dark  backward  and 
abysm  of  time  "  where  the  old  civilization  had  its  birth  and 
nurture,  have  been  explored  by  him:  indeed,  nothing  that 
would  throw  any  light  on  the  primitive  modes  of  thought  and 
usages  of  speech,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  harvest  of  his 
searching  and  studious  eye. 

Scholarship,  however,  in  the  common  use  of  that  term,  is 
perhaps  the  least  of  his  merits.  He  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  a  mere  grammarian  or  gerundist.  His  mind  is  of  a 
highly  philosophical  cast,  as  indeed  it  must  have  been,  else  his 
feet  would  never  have  lingered  in  the  Academy.  He  there- 
fore deals  with  language  as  a  philosopher,  and  not  merely  as  a 
linguist :  in  fact,  the  philosophic  energy  and  insight  are  some- 
times almost  too  conspicuous  in  his  philological  reasonings. 
Such  a  mind  cannot  rest  with  a  bare  knowledge  of  things  in 
their  outward  mechanical  pressure,  but  must  still  endeavour, 
as  from  the  workings  of  instinct,  to  bore  into  their  principles, 
that  so  it  may  feed  upon  the  living  laws  and  operative  ideas, 
or  "  spermatic  words,"  which  build  up  and  underlie  the  visible 
forms  and  movements  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  Professor 
Lewis  is  nowise  content  with  the  mastery  of  words  or  even 
languages  in  detail  but  penetrates  to  their  rudiments  and 
originals:  he  has,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  ascended  to  the 
springs  and  sources  not  merely  of  certain  languages,  but  of 
Language  itself,  and  studied  it  in  its  genesis  and  growth ;  anal- 
yzing it  into  its  simplest  elements,  and  reproducing  in  himself 
those  primitive  states  of  mind  and  forms  of  thougllt  from 
which  it  took  its  origin  and  texture  and  shape.  This  is  spe- 
cially apparent  in  his  dealing  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
where  he  constantly  impresses  us  as  having  gone  to  the  very 
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root  of  the  matter.  Language  has  come  down  to  ns,  encased, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  thick,  tough  wrappage  of  artificial  asso- 
ciations ;  we  take  up  words  as  they  have  become  devitalized 
by  the  abstracting  intellect,  and  are  perpetually  using  them 
jvithout  once  dreaming  whence  they  came,  or  what  the  contain. 
Now,  the  thing  is,  to  work  our  thoughts  clear  of  these  modern 
entanglements,  and  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  ancient 
mental  stand-point,  so  as  to  see  how  and  why  words  came  to 
be  used  as  they  w«re.  This  is  a  difficult  process  ;  much  more 
so  than  we  can  well  conceive  till  we  have  made  a  long  trial  of 
it.  And  this  is  just  what  our  author  has  done.  Thus  he  has, 
80  to  speak,  made  himself  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  study- 
ing their  language  in  its  elements  and  first  principles,  till  be 
has  grown  to  understand  it  as  they  should  be  supposed  to  have 
Bnderstood  it. 

Professor  Lewis  is  therefore  in  a  peculiar  manner  qualified 
to  interpret  the  Mosaic  record,  not  from  any  recent  findings  of 
geology,  but  from  the  ancient  modes  of  thought,  {is  these  are 
disclosed  both  in  the  original  language  of  the  old  Scriptures 
and  in  various  neighbouring  and  contemporary  languages.  So 
that,  if  we  will  but  take  a  littlo  pains,  we  can  learn  from  him 
to  attach  their  meanings  to  what  they  say,  instead  of  mistaking, 
as  we  are  so  apt  to  do,  our  meanings  for  theirs. 

In  ordinary  hands,  such  discussions  would  needs  seem  dull, 
except  to  scholars.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  learned  Profes- 
sor. His  analyses  of  language  are  so  clean  and  tight,  such  is 
kis  fund  of  solid  and  manly  grace,  his  style  is  so  racy  and 
spirited,  «ich  is  his  vigour  and  beauty  of  argument  and  illus- 
tration, tiutt  a  sense  of  dullness  never  steals  over  us  in  his 
company.  Dry  as  is  the  subject  in  itself,  the  common  reader's 
mind  is  still  kept  brisk  and  alert,  by  the  frequent  and  varied 
kindlings  of  poetic  life,  and  the  apt  though  unexpected  incom- 
ings of  philosophic  thought.  Therewithal,  the  author's  heart 
and  soul  were  most  evidently  in  his  theme.  Intense  and  perse- 
Tering  diligence  is  inscribed  on  every  page ;  yet  we  are  made 
to  feel  that  mental  exertion  is  with  him  its  own  reward.  With 
his  choice  and  ample  furnishings  both  of  original  power  and 
of  scholarly  acquirement,  he  has  manifestly  spared  no  care  nor 
labour,  to  make  clean  work.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to  find  any 
14 
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fault  with  him  on  this  score,  it  wonld  be  that  he  has  done  mwe 
than  enough  ;  sometimes  weakening  his  positions  by  too  nmdi 
wealth  of  thought,  and  too  much  emphasis  of  argument. 
Probably  he  was  himself  aware  of  this,  but  judged  some  sudi 
excess  to  be  necessary  in  the  present  stage  of  the  discnssioD* 
And,  sure  enough,  our  thoughts  have  got  so  crystallized  after 
the  modern  pattern  that  no  little  stress  of  heat  is  required,  to 
make  them  run  in  the  ancient  forms.  The  human  mind,  afier 
growing  stiff  with  age,  cannot  easily  be  brought  back  to  the 
ways  of  its  youth. 

It  is  time  we  should  leave  speaking  particularly  of  the 
author,  and  endeavour  to  possess  our  readers  with  some  points 
of  his  argument.  We  say,  some  points;  because  a  general 
idea  of  tiie  whole  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  give. 

The  leading  design  of  the  work  is,  to  set  forth  on  philologi- 
cal grounds,  and  by  exegetical  methods,  the  Biblical  Idea  of 
the  Creation.  From  that  idea,  whatever  it  be,  we  cannot  take 
an  appeal  witliout  virtually  disowning  the  source  of  our 
information.  The  question,  then,  is,  what  does  the  record 
really  mean?  To  ascertain  this  point,  all  just  rules  of  inter- 
pretation may  be  brought  to  bear ;  but,  the  real  meaning  once 
thoroughly  ascertained,  we  must  stand  to  it,  or  else  give  up  the 
record  itself.  Nor  may  we  escape  from  this  issue  on  any  theory 
of  purposes  standing  back  of  the  record.  It  has  been  too 
readily  assumed,  that  the  Bible  was  not  meant  to  teach  us  truths 
of  nature,  but  only  moral  and  spiritual  truth  ;  and  ther^bre  any 
errors  it  may  have  fallen  into  touching  the  former  cannot  be 
justly  urged  in  impeachment  of  its  authority  respecting  the  lat- 
ter. The  position  is  held  by  our  author  to  be  unsound.  The 
purpose  of  the  Workman  can  only  be  known  from  the  contents 
of  the  work :  the  intention  of  His  speech  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  what  He  has  actually  spoken.  So  that  whatsoever 
the  Scriptures  do  teach  us,  that  they  were  designed  to  teach  us, 
whether  their  teachings  refer  to  natural  or  to  spiritual  knowl- 
edge. How  the  things  which  are  seen  came  to  be,  what  was 
the  source  and  order  of  their  proceeding,  is  beyond  the  readi 
of  our  natural  powers:  we  can  only  learn  these  points  from 
One  who  was  present  at  the  work,  and  understood  all  how  it 
was  done.    If  He  see  fit  to  give  us  any  information  in  the  mat- 
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ter,  what  He  gives  is  to  be  received  alike  in  all  its  parts.  And 
our  proper  business  is,  not  to  form  judgments  as  to  His  purpose 
in  speaking,  and  thereupon  to  graduate  our  reception  of  His 
words  ;  but  simply  to  understand  what  He  speaks.  Whether, 
or  how  far,  we  may,  for  the  better  understanding  of  His  words, 
refers  to  the  thmgs  spoken  of,  and  read  His  record  by  the  light 
of  theirs,  our  author  does  not  undertake  to  discourse.  We 
should  greatly  like  to  have  his  judgment  at  length  in  the 
matter;  but  perhaps  it  did  not  fall  legitimately  within  his 
plan. 

A  revelation  from  God  to  mankind  is  not  conceivable, 
except  as  given  through  the  medium  of  human  language  :  oth- 
erwise, it  would  not  be  to  mankind,  but  would  needs  stop  with 
the  individual  to  whom  it  was  given.  It  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily be  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  that  language  ; 
the  moment  it  passes  beyond  our  laws  and  forms  of  thought,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  revelation  to  us.  Now,  language  is  all  derived, 
originally,  from  the  sphere  of  our  sensuous  experience :  it  is 
the  joint  offspring  or  product  of  the  human  mind  and  its  visi- 
ble surroundings.  We  give  names  to  the  objects,  movements, 
and  processes  that  impress  our  senses  from  without.  These 
names,  or  words,  are  afterwards,  by  subtle  links  of  analogy 
and  affinity,  made  the  vehicle,  not  only  of  what  we  see,  but  of 
our  conceptions,  emotions,  and  creations ;  that  is,  of  what  orig- 
mates  within  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  what  is  externally 
addressed  to  it.  Thus  language,  in  its  primitive  form,  is  all 
elemented  and  compacted  from  the  things  that  are  seen.  The 
rational  and  social  spirit  of  man  weaves  up  for  itself  a  fitting 
organ  fix)m  the  materials  of  sense  ;  just  as  the  life  of  a  tree 
builds  itself  a  body  out  of  the  soil  at  its  feet 

So  long  and  so  far  as  language  retains  this  its  primitive 
form,  it  is  said  to  be  pheTwmenal;  that  is,  it  refers  directly  to 
the  things  that  appear,  and  refers  to  them,  and  speaks  of  them, 
as  they  appear.  It  therefore  has  the  character  and  force  of 
universality ;  it  is,  and  cannot  but  be,  intelligible  so  long  as 
our  senses  and  the  things  that  impress  them  remain  as  they  are. 
It  is  true,  fix)m  our  laws  of  thinking  we  cannot  choose  but 
understand,  that  beneath  or  behind  the  phenomena,  or  things 
seen,  there  are  certain  unseen  causative  forces,  from  which 
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those  tilings  proceed.  These  causative  forces  stretch  back,  it 
may  be,  in  an  indefinite  series,  till  they  reach  the  ineffable 
First  Cause  of  all,  the  Causa  causarum  of  the  universe.  In 
other  words,  the  series  begins  from  God,  and  ends,  for  us,  with 
the  appearance.  And  each  further  link  of  the  series,  as  we 
ascend  from  the  last,  stands  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  that 
which  follows  it  in  the  descending  course ;  or,  to  start  from  the 
first,  A  is  the  cause  of  B,  B  of  C,  C  of  D,  and  so  on  till  we 
reach  the  last,  where  our  reckoning  has  to  stop.  Now,  the  two 
extremes  of  the  series,  that  is,  the  Primary  Force  where  it 
begins,  and  the  phenomenon  where  it  terminates  upon  our 
senses,  are,  both  in  themselves  and  to  our  minds^  always  aad 
everywhere  the  same. 

What  we  mean,  then,  by  phenomenal  language,  is  the  lan- 
guage which  takes  the  things  seen  as  representative  of  the  unseen 
causative  forces  that  stand  behind  them,  whatever  those  forces 
may  be.  And  as  the  phenomena  do  not  and  cannot  change,  so 
the  verbal  images  of  them  can  never  lose  their  fitness  or  sig- 
nificance. A  revelation,  therefore,  made  through  such  verbal 
images,  is  truly  a  revelation  to  mankind ;  it  speaks  a  language 
that  is  everywhere  understood,  and  that  comes  home  to  the 
apprehensions  of  men  simply  as  men. 

Now,  to  trace  out  and  ascertain  the  unseen  causative  forces 
in  question,  is  the  proper  business  of  science :  it  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  ever  pushing  its  investigations  beyond  phenomena  farther 
and  further  into  those  remoter  laws  and  agencies  from  whidi 
the  visible  course  and  aspect  of  things  proceed.  To  distinguish 
the  force  or  law  with  which,  at  any  given  time,  it  stops,  from 
the  phenomena  whence  it  starts,  it  invents  and  uses  what  are 
called  scientific  terms.  And  for  the  same  reason,  as  it  works 
onward  and  upward  from  link  to  link  in  the  series  of  forces,  it 
has  to  keep  changing  its  old  terms  for  new  ones.  The  words 
which  expressed  what  it  knew  yesterday,  do  not  express  what 
it  knows  to-day.  This,  evidently,  must  needs  be  the  case  with 
any  science  so  long  as  it  is  in  a  progressive  state.  Accordingly, 
the  language  of  science  is  in  fact  found  to  be  in  a  continual 
flux.  We  have  to  keep  evermore  learning  its  vocabulary  anew, 
on  peril  of  falling  behind  the  age.  What,  then,  would  have 
been  the  character  of  a  revelation  made  through  scientific  Ian- 
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gnage?  If  it  had  anticipated  the  language  with  which  science 
is  to  end,  it  would  have  been  unintelligible  till  that  end :  if  it 
had  taken  up  with  the  language  of  science  at  any  earlier 
period,  it  would  have  become  unintelligible  soon  after  that 
period :  if,  using  what  is  to  be  the  final  language  of  science,  it 
had  also  imparted  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  understand- 
ing of  that  language,  then  there  would  have  been  nothing  left 
for  science  to  do.  Hence  the  language  of  Scripture  ocght  to 
be,  as  indeed  it  is,  not  scientific  at  all,  but  strictly  phenomenal. 
For  instance,  when  Scripture  speaks  of  the  rising  and  going 
down  of  the  sun,  it  uses  words  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  men 
haying  eyes  to  see  the  springing  of  day  and  falling  of  night. 
But  if,  instead  of  this,  it  had  used  terms  expressive  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  sun  and  the  motion  of  the  earth,  it  would  have 
gained  nothing  in  point  of  truth  ;  it  would  have  come  in  con- 
flict with  the  natural  impressions  of  sense  ;  it  would  have  been 
unintelligible  till  astronomy  had  taught  men  to  believe  against 
sight. 

The  way  now  seems  prepared  for  what  our  author  regards  as 
the  Biblical  Idea  of  creation.  What,  then,  as  contemplated  by 
Scripture,  was  the  real  nature  or  method  of  the  creative  work  ? 
Was  it  a  sudden  evoking,  by  almighty  power,  of  the  original 
worlirmatter  out  of  nothing,  or  of  the  present  world-orcfer  out 
of  a  preexisting  chaos  of  matter  ?  Or  was  the  process  rather 
something  that  could  be  fitly  expressed  to  our  conceptions  by 
such  words  as  growt/ij  nature,  genesis^  all  which  have  at  bottom 
the  same  meaning?  Is  the  idea  that  of  an  external  power  act- 
ing upon  matter,  'and  forcing  it  into  particular  shapes  and 
movements  from  without  ?  or  rather  of  certain  vital  energies 
and  formative  laws  impressed  upon  matter,  and  then  working 
within  it,  so  as  to  issue  in  a  regular  proceeding  of  one  thing 
from  another  by  the  methods  of  innate  and  self-going  causal- 
ity? In  the  latter  case,  we  have  the  proper  idea  of  a  nature. 
Each  later  stage  in  the  creative  work  is  in  some  sort  a  genera- 
tion and  birth  from  the  preceding,  in  pursuance  of  laws  and 
forces  antecedently  established.  Observe,  the  question  is  not, 
here,  whether  matter  was  originally  made  or  called  into  being 
by  God,  but  whether  such  a  making  be  the  creation  which  the 
Mosaic  record  seems  to  have  had  in  view.    Nor  does  the  posi- 
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tion  infer  that  matter  could,  of  Useif  at  a  later  stage,  develop 
any  forms  or  powers  that  were  not  in  it  at  an  earlier.  To 
suppose  that  a  higher  nature  could  thus  rise,  spontaneously,  out 
of  a  lower,  without  supernatural  aid,  would  involve  the  absurd- 
ity of  a  something  produced  or  caused  by  noHiing.  At  each 
further  step  in  the  work,  there  is  a  going  forth  of  the  omnific 
Word,  endowing  the  previous  nature  with  new  forces  and  capa- 
bilities, in  virtue  of  which  a  higher  nature  is  in  turn  educed  bj 
the  methods  of  generation  and  birth.  In  other  words,  the  cre- 
ative energy  or  influence  truly  cooperates  with  the  ^ergies  or 
influences  already  at  work,  and  uses  them  as  far  as  they  will 
go,  instead  of  overruling  or  ignoring  th^n«  Thus  we  have  an 
ascending  series  of  natures  or  growths,  the  seeds  of  each  higher 
growth  being  planted  by  the  Divine  hand  in  the  soil  of  Hit 
lower. 

Now,  is  not  this  clearly  the  idea  of  creation  contemplated 
by  the  sacred  penman?  Does  not  the  face  of  the  record  itself 
show  him  to  have  had  in  mind,  throughout,  a  process  truly  gen- 
erative, or  a  series  of  real  generations?  Our  autiior  thinks 
that  such  is  manifestly  the  case.  We  cannot  here  reproduce  his 
arguments,  but  must  confess  that  they  seem  to  us  exceedinglj 
strong  and  just 

Such  being,  apparently,  the  idea  which  Moses  had  of  tiie 
creative  work,  what  notion  must  we,  in  all  reason,  suppose  him 
to  have  had  as  to  the  time  of  tiie  process?  Is  it  likely  or  cred- 
ible that  he  should  have  meant,  by  the  six  days,  merely  our 
common  solar  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each  ?  Such  an  idea 
of  the  process  and  such  a  notion  of  the  time  can  hardly  be 
made  to  stand  together ;  or  rather  the  two  seem  utterly  repug- 
nant to  each  other.  In  his  use  of  day,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
have  in  mind  such  a  period  of  time  as  would  naturally  cohere 
with  the  manner  of  the  creation  as  he  himself  describes  it.  For 
instance,  when  he  speaks  of  the  earth  as  bringing  forth  trees, 
we  understand  him  to  mean  that  the  trees  grew  ;  and  if  he  was 
thinking  of  them  as  growths,  he  could  not  have  meant  that  they 
came  into  being  in  twenty-four  hours. 

So  that  we  have,  here,  two  main  points.  That  the  creation 
was  a  succession  of  natures  or  growths,  each  having  a  super- 
natural origin,  without  which  the  first  could  not  have  developed 
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the  second,  nor  the  second  the  third ;  nor  could  an  j  earlier  one 
ever  have  risen  of  itself  above  a  certain  maximam,  though  it 
might  in  time  degenerate,  or  fall  below  its  original  height. 
That  these  sapematural  beginnings,  followed  by  natural 
growths,  were  the  chronological  periods  of  the  Divine  work ; 
of  which  there  are  six  referred  to  by  Moses  as  having  a  direct 
relation  to  the  origin  or  genesis  of  our  world  in  its  present 
form.  These  periods  were  of  an  indefinite  length,  not  meas- 
urable by  any  divisions  of  time  borrowed  from  the  present 
settled  order  of  things. 

Sut  the  question  then  comes,  if  Moses  had  in  his  thoughts 
such  unmeasured  periods  or  cycles  of  time,  why  did  he  use  the 
terms  evening  and  morning  and  day  to  mark  the  several  stages 
of  the  work?  The  answer  is,  because  day  is  the  best  term 
that  any  ancient  tongue  could  fumidi ;  any  other  word  for  a 
rounded  portion  of  time,  however  large  or  small,  being  ulti- 
mately resolvable  into  the  same  radical  idea.  Moreover,  each 
period  had  two  contrasted  parts  which  could  not  be  so  well 
expressed  in  any  way  as  by  those  images  which  in  all  the  early 
tongues  enter  into  the  terms  for  evening  and  morning.  In 
short,  the  several  successive  natures  were  so  many  worlds  or 
aeons  of  time,  vast  chronological  circles.  And  the  esurlier  part 
of  each  period  is  in  turn  spoken  of  as  an  evening,  because  it 
was  the  waning  or  passing  off  an  old  nature ;  or  the  later  part 
of  each  is  called  a  morning,  because  it  was  the  dawning  or  day- 
break of  a  higher  nature.  There  was  a  rolling  out  of  one 
world-growth,  and  a  rolling  in  of  another ;  and  the  old  age  of 
the  one  and  the  youth  of  the  other,  taken  together,  make  up  one 
of  the  creative  periods.  Hence  the  very  peculiar  and  remark- 
able language  of  the  account,  which  is  properly  rendered  thus : 
*^  And  there  was  an  evening,  and  there  was  a  morning ;  one 
day."  And  again :  "  And  there  was  an  evening,  and  there  was 
a  morning ;  the  second  day."  And  so  on  through  the  whole 
series. 

Nor  can  this  view  be  justly  faulted  as  devised  to  meet  a  spe- 
cial exigency  of  science.  It  is  forced  upon  us  by  matters  lying 
on  the  very  face  of  the  record ;  especially  in  respect  of  the 
first  four  periods.  By  representing  them  as  ante-solar,  the  wri- 
ter clearly  intimates  that  the  days  he  is  speaking  of  were  not 
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the  common  circles  of  time  marked  by  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  days  were  anomalous.  The  first 
evening  was  utterly  indefinite  ;  the  first  morning  unlike  any  at 
least  that  is  now  made  by  the  sun.  Thus  a  suffiderd  iniimatian 
is  given,  that  the  days  are  to  be  understood  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  extraordinary  acts.  We  have  the  idea  of  a 
period  beginning  in  darkness  and  ending  in  light ;  a  period 
measured  on  the  one  hand  by  chaos,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
birth  of  a  higher  system  ;  and  which  is  therefore  called  a  day, 
as  being  analogous  to  the  diurnal  succession  of  darkness  and 
light.  Here,  then,  the  easy  and  unforced  interpretation  ia 
clearly  on  the  side  of  tiie  indefinite  periods.  No  answer  has 
yet  been  given  that  did  not  seem  strained  and  far-fetdied.. 
And  this  view  is  greatly  confirmed  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
chapter,  where  the  whole  time  of  creation,  including  all  the  ax 
days  in  one  full  round  of  events,  is  also  called  a  day :  "  These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  in  the  dag 
when  the  Lord  (xOD  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens."  Of  tiiis 
great  day  of  days  it  might  also  have  been  said  there  was  an 
evening  and  a  morning.  It  began  when  darkness*  was  on  the 
face  of  the  waters ;  it  ended  in  the  morning  of  Paradise.  In 
short,  the  days  of  the  creation  were  God's  days,  the  "  days  of 
eternity:"  they  were  the  evening  and  morning  interv^ds  of 
His  creative  ongoings,  as  much  beyond  our  diurnal  periods  as 
His  ways  are  above  our  ways,  and  His  thoughts  above  our 
thoughts.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  these  same  days  are 
referred  to  in  the  epistle  tot  the  Hebrews,  where  it  is  said, 
"  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  loorlds  were  framed  by 
the  word  of  God  ; "  where  the  original  has  teons^  a  term  of  vast 
duration  being  thus  put  for  that  which  endured. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  our  author  treats  us  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  arguments  in  its  kind  that  we  have  ever  met 
with.  We  shall  endeavour  to  reproduce  it  in  the  fewest  and 
clearest  words  possible. 

The  idea  of  a  day,  in  its  most  general  sense,  has  four  constit- 
uents. 1st.  Its  periodic  nature.  2d.  This  periodicity  made 
up  of  two  antithetic  states  having  opposite  qualities,  so  that 
each  is  the  negation  of  the  other.  3d.  Its  duration  in  time. 
4th.  The  mode  of  marking  its  duration,  and  of  determining  its 
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periodicity.  Of  these  the  first  two  are  generic  and  constant  j 
the  last  two  variable  and  specific.  Without  the  periodicity  and 
the  antithetic  division,  there  could  not  be  a  day  at  all ;  the 
idea  would  be  lost :  no  mere  continuous  length  of  time  arbitra- 
rily measured  would  answer  to  the  notion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  last  two  constituents  may  be  varied  to  almost  any  extent, 
and  yet  the  radical  idea  be  preserved.  The  duration  may  be 
twenty-four  hours,  or  twenty-four  thousand  years.  The  anti- 
thetic division  may  be  by  risings  and  settings  of  the  sun  ;  or 
by  any  cyclical  law  of  nature  producing  two  opposite  times  ol 
rest  and  action,  of  cold  and  warmth,  of  decay  and  growth  ;  or 
by  any  other  mode  that  should  give  us  two  seasons  of  direct 
contrast,  and  making  up,  together,  the  full  cycle. 

Applied,  then,  to  the  common  solar  day,  these  four  constitu- 
ents would  stand  thus :  1st.  The  periodic  nature.  2d.  The  two 
antithetic  seasons.  3d.  A  specific  duration  of  twenty-four 
hours.  4th.  The  duration  and  antithetic  division  marked  by 
the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Here  the  last  two  have 
a  peculiar  character  belonging  specifically  to  what  we  call  a 
solar  day.  Is  it  urged  that  such  are  the  days  of  creation  ? 
that  the  third  constituent  is  as  invariable  in  the  idea  as  the 
first  two  ;  that  this  analysis  assumes  fixedness  in  the  first  two 
and  variableness  in  the  others  ?  and  that  twenty-four  hours,  or 
that  precise  length  of  time,  is  as  essential  to  the  idea  of  what 
we  call  a  day,  as  its  periodic  nature ;  so  that  there  can  be  no 
day  without  it?  Then  the  answer  is,  why  is  not  the  fourth,  or 
the  present  way  of  making  and  of  marking  that  duration  by 
son-risings  and  sun-settings,  equally  essential  and  invariable  ? 
Which  inheres  most  fixedly  in  the  idea  of  a  common  day,  its 
duration  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  its  divided  portions  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset?  Do  we  not  truly  feel  that  it  is  easier  to  sever 
from  the  idea  the  former  than  the  latter  ?  We  can  more  easily 
think  of  a  day  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  than  one  having 
no  sun-made  antithetic  division.  But,  we  are  forced  to  make 
this  severance  in  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  days,  at  least  the  first 
four  of  them.  They  were  certainly  without  a  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  K,  without  this,  they  could  be  called  days, 
much  more  could  the  name  be  given  to  such  as  varied  from  the 
common  day  in  respect  of  the  less  essential  point  of  a  twenty- 
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four  houre'  duration.    As,  then,  they  were  not  common  days  in 
this  respect,  what  violation  is  there  of  language  or  of  ideas  in 
taking  the  forth^  step,  and  affirming  th^n  to  be  ancommon  in 
respect  of  duration?    And  this  b^x)mes  much  easier,  if  we 
take  onr  stand-point  in  those  early  times  when  the  images  con- 
tained in  the  Hebrew  words  for  evening  and  morning,  and  so 
naturally  associated  with  the  general  idea  of  p^iodicity,  were 
yet  fresh  in  men's  thoughts.    Since  they  have  faded  out,  tiie 
conception  assumes  a  more  abstract  and  merely  quantitative 
character,  and  we  grow  rigid  in  thinking  of  a  certain  duration 
as  the  most  essential  part  of  the  idea.    When  the  Hebrew 
words  for  evening  and  morning  were  as  freshly  metaphorical 
as  our  Fall  and  Spring,  and  contained  much  the  same  images  of 
repose  and  reviviscence,  it  was  much  easier  to  keep  up  the 
association  of  ideas  on  which  the  right  interpretation  so  much 
depends. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Hebrew  yarn  or 
day  occurs  oftenest  in  the  unmeasured  sense  of  age  ;  as  in  the 
foUowing :  ^'  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  gather  in  the 
outcasts,  and  the  Lord  Himself  shall  reign  over  them."  ^'  In 
that  day  shall  ye  say,  I  will  praise  the  Lord,  for  He  has  become 
our  salvation."  In  the  latter  days  shall  the  Lord's  house  be 
established  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains."  "  Whose  outgoings 
are  from  the  days  of  eternity."  *^  His  throne  shall  be  as  the  days 
of  heaven."  Now,  if  in  these  and  all  similar  passages  the 
Hebrew  yom  had  been  rendered  age  in  our  version,  we  diould 
have  grown  familiar  with  the  phrase,  and  so  been  prepared  for 
the  same  sense  in  the  first  of  Genesis.  In  respect  of  the  idea, 
we  should  have  been  in  the  same  condition  as  the  early  Hebrew 
mind  when  it  was  &miliar  with  both  uses  of  the  term,  and  took 
each  as  alike  natural,  seeing  no  more  of  metaphor  in  the  one 
usage  than  in  the  other.  We  might  even  have  felt  that  the 
lai^er  sense  was  also  the  more  primitive  and  real ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  original  idea,  in  respect  to  which  all  the  lesser  appli* 
cations  are  but  cyclical  correspondences  on  a  reduced  scale. 

So,  too,  in  the  words  for  evening  and  morning.  The  Bible 
often  uses  them  in  a  like  indefinite  sense.  And  in  many  other 
tongues,  evening  is  used  for  a  time  of  decline  or  repose,  and 
morning  for  the  coming  in  of  something  higher  and  better. 
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We  speak  of  the  morning  of  the  year :  the  Spring  is  so  called 
as  its  season  of  reviving,  just  as  the  Winter  is  its  evening  of 
torpor  or  repose.  So,  too,  we  have  the  morning  and  evening 
of  life,  of  a  nation's  history,  of  the  world,  of  the  human  race. 
Nor  is  this  usage  any  more  poetical  than  that  of  our  words 
Spring  and  Fall  for  the  seasons  of  the  dying  and  reviving  year. 
Our  solar  diurnal  period  ceases  at  the  Arctic  circle.  And  we 
speak  of  the  day  at  the  pole  as  being  a  twelvemonth  in  dura- 
tion, with  six  months  of  darkness  for  its  evening,  and  six  of 
light  for  its  morning.  There  the  day  is  identical  with  the 
year :  still  it  is  a  day ;  and  we  feel  that  the  language  is  skictly 
true,  and  not  merely  a  metaphorical  application.  Were  we  as 
£Euniliar  with  the  use  of  evening  and  mornings  as  we  are  with 
that  of  Fall  and  Springs  for  certain  portions  of  the  year,  we 
should  then  much  more  readily  enter  into  the  sense  of  the  same 
terms  as  used  for  those  longer  antithetic  times  of  rest  and  awa- 
kening which  make  up  the  Mosaic  yom  or  period.  The  Hebrews 
vxre  familiar  with  such  an  usage ;  so  thai,  we  are  on  strong 
ground  when  we  maintain  that  in  the  reading  of  Genesis  the 
larger  cyclical  ideas  would  come  as  naturally  to  them  as  the 
smaller  do  to  us. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  days  is  by  no  means  a 
modem  discovery.  It  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of  the 
great  St.  Augustine.  Our  author  shows  conclusively  liiat  this 
wisest  of  the  Christian  fathers  was  led,  without  any  hints  from 
geology,  but  by  the  very  style  and  language  of  tiie  record 
itself,  to  regard  the  creative  days  as  altogether  extraordinary 
and  anomalous  in  their  character.  Thus  in  one  place  he  speaks 
of  the  Mosaic  evening  and  morning  as  distinguishing  between 
a  nature  not  yet  made  and  its  subsequent  manifestation.  And, 
again,  he  says  that  this  evening  and  morning  are  to  be  regarded 
not  so  much  in  respect  of  duration  as  of  their  marking  tiie  . 
boundaries  of  a  periodic  nature.  In  another  place,  where  he 
has  been  treating  of  the  Sabbath,  he  says  that ''  this  day  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  those  made  by  the  circuit  of  the  sun,  but 
in  another  manner,  not  unlike  that  which  marked  the  first  three 
days  of  creation."  And  the  context  shows  that  he  was  not 
merely  endeavoiuing  to  account  for  the  three  ante-solar  days, 
but  that  he  viewed  the  whole  seven  as  of  the  same  strange 
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character.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  the  same  mode  is  carried  throngh, 
not  merely  to  the  fourth,  leaving  the  others  to  be  regarded  as 
common  solar  days,  but  even  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  ;  so  that, 
throughout,  the  day  and  night,  between  which  God  divided,  are 
to  be  understood  far  otherwise  than  that  other  day  and  night, 
of  which  He  said,  let  the  luminaries  divide  them  ;  for  this  lat- 
ter kind  He  then  established  when  He  ordained  the  sun."  Our 
author  quotes  much  more  from  this  great  Doctor,  to  the  like 
eflFect.  Thus,  in  one  place,  he  says,  "  Of  what  kind  these  days 
were,  it  is  very  difficult,  yea,  impossible,  for  us  even  to  think, 
much  more,  to  speak." 

The  most  plausible  objection  to  this  view  of  indefinite  peri- 
ods comes  from  the  mention  of  the  Sabbath.  The  argument 
runs  thus :  If  the  seventh  was  a  common  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  so  must  have  been  the  other  six  ;  but  that  the  seventh 
was  such  a  day  we  know,  because  it  was  made  the  beginning 
and  rule  of  reckoning  for  our  Sabbaths  appointed  in  memory 
of  the  Divine  observance.  Now,  it  is  clear  enough,  that  if  the 
seventh  was  a  common  day,  so  were  all  the  rest  But  we  may 
invert  the  argument.  On  the  seventh  day,  God  rested  from  the 
work  of  creation :  have  we  heard  of  His  resuming  that  work? 
Was,  then,  His  Sabbath,  or  rest,  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours? 
Did  it  have,  has  it  had,  an  evening  and  a  morning,  like  the 
others  ?  Has  it  yet  come  to  an  end  ?  If  not,  then  we  turn  the 
argument  thus :  The  seventh  was,  or  rather  is,  a  long,  unmeas- 
ured period  ;  and  therefore  the  others  were  of  the  same  kind. 
And,  to  one  who  looks  at  the  matter  from  the  right  point  of 
view,  there  is  great  fitness  and  beauty  in  the  less  being  thus 
used  as  a  memorial  of  the  greater  ;  the  weekly  Sabbath  made 
by  the  sun  thus  symbolizing,  and  ever  calling  to  mind,  the  great 
Sabbath  or  rest  of  God,  which,  as  far  as  regards  the  physical 
world,  still  continues. 

But  here,  again,  St.  Augustine  remarks  that  in  each  of  the 
first  six  days  there  is  the  same  constant  mention  of  an  evening 
and  morning  ;  but  that  in  the  seventh  this  is  omitted.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  forbid  us  to  regard  such  omission  as 
unmeaning.  And  many  other  old  writers  were  struck  with 
this  change  touching  the  seventh  day.  There  must  be  some 
sense  in  which  God's  Sabbath  is  not  yet  finished.    The  diffi- 
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culdy  yanishes  at  once,  if  we  put  out  of  view  the  notion  of 
common  days,  and  get  free  of  the  impediments  growing  from 
so  narrow  an  interpretation.  What  other  reason  could  there 
be  for  the  forecited  change,  than  that  the  seventh  period  had 
not  yet  closed  ?  Its  morning  had  not  even  arrived.  We  are 
still  in  the  evening  of  God's  Sabbath,  unless  Christ's  ascen- 
sion were  its  closing  era.  What  the  morning  of  that  Sabbath 
may  be,  we  must  learn  from  Scripture,  or  not  at  all ;  and  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  "  the  morning  of  the  resurrection." 

The  objection  drawn  from  the  fourth  commandment  is  the 
more  untenable,  forasmuch  as  it  overlooks  an  answer  that  is 
legible  on  the  very  face  of  the  language.  The  literal  render- 
ing is  something  Ulna  :  **  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all 
thy  work.  For  in  six  days  God  wrought  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  There  is  the  same  word  for  toorking  in  both  cases. 
Now,  who  will  say  that  God's  work  and  man's,  or  His  manner 
of  working  and  man's,  are  the  same,  or  to  be  taken  in  any 
aspects  of  mere  likeness,  because  the  same  term  is  used  of  both, 
or  of  the  common  idea  that  unites  them  ?  If  we  attend  to  the 
proportion  of  the  thing,  we  may  find  it  thus :  Six  earthly  days 
shalt  thou  labour  and  do  thy  human  work  ;  for  in  six  heavenly 
days,  or  "  days  of  eternity,"  God  did  His  Divine  work  in  the 
creation  of  the  world.  What  other  idea  than  this  can  any 
sound  reason  take,  on  finding  the  same  words  applied  to  the 
works  of  man,  and  to  the  ineffably  higher  works  of  God  ? 
Again,  the  literal  rendering  would  be,  "  Remember  the  day  of 
rest,  for  God  rested  on  the  day  of  rest"  The  same  word  for 
Sabbath  in  both  cases :  but  is  the  meaning  identical  ?  ,  Is  there 
no  transition  to  the  higher  idea?  Is  God's  rest  our  rest  ?  Are 
not "  His  ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and  His  thoughts  than 
our  thoughts,  even  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth?  " 

On  this  subject  we  find  a  very  noble  and  striking  passage  in 
Hugh  Miller's  Foot-prints  of  the  Creator,  which  it  may  be  well 
to  quote.  "  Man,"  says  he,  "  when  in  his  unfallen  state,  bore 
the  image  of  God  ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  miniature  image 
at  best :  the  proportion  of  man's  week  to  that  of  his  Maker 
may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  mathematically  just,  and  yet  be 
a  miniature  image,  too — ^the  mere  scale  of  a  map,  on  which 
inches  represent  geographical  degrees.    All  those  week  days 
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and  Sabbath  days  of  man  which  have  come  and  gone  since  man 
first  entered  upon  this  scene  of  being,  with  all  which  shall  yet 
come  and  go,  until  the  resurection  of  the  dead  terminates  the 
work  of  Redemption,  may  be  included,  and  probably  are 
included  in  the  one  Sabbath  day  of  God." 

There  are  various  other  points,  some  of  them  highly  conse- 
quential, which  our  author  handles  with  great  force  and  felic- 
ity of  argument,  and  ripeness  of  learning ;  but  which  we  can- 
not dwell  upon,  our  article  being  already  overdrawn.  One  of 
these,  however,  bears  so  fruitfully  on  the  main  theme,  that  it 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  though  our  notice  must  perforce 
be  very  inadequate.  We  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  sets  forth  the  Scripture  ideas  of  time-worlds  as  distin- 
guished from  worlds  of  space. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  significant  idiom  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  olam  often  occurs  in  the  Old,  and  (Bon  in  the  New, 
for  the  world,  and  in  the  plural  for  worlds.  Both  are  words 
of  time  and  duration ;  such  is  their  primitive  sense  ;  yet  they 
are  used,  it  seems,  for  the  very  being  of  the  world  or  worlds, 
as  though  their  time  of  duration  belonged  to  their  being,  as 
much  as  extent  in  space.  This  usage  of  (Bon  is  not  in  the  clas- 
sical Greek ;  yet  no  mode  of  speech  is  better  settled  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  inference  is  clear,  that  whilst  of  "  plu- 
ralities of  worlds  "  in  space  they  had  little  conception,  plurality 
of  worlds  in  time  must  have  been  an  early  and  common  idea 
of  the  Hebrew  mind.  Thus,  to  denote  God's  absolute  eternity, 
they  say,  "  the  mystery  which  he  ordained  before  the  worlds." 
And  when  they  would  come  as  near  as  possible  to  ^n  endless 
duration,  they  reduplicate  and  sometimes  retriplicate ;  ages  of 
ages,  or  worlds  of  worlds,  or  worlds  without  end ;  as  though 
they  would  denote  higher  cycles  made  up  of  cycles,  or  greater 
time-worlds  made  up  of  worlds,  and  so  on  od  infinitum, 

A  similar  usage  is  found  in  most  of  the  earlier  tongues,  of 
which  any  knowledge  has  come  down  to  us.  It  may  be  long 
before  men  begin  to  think  much  of  space-worlds  beyond  this  j 
but  worlds  or  ages  before  this,  and  worlds  after  this,  belong  to 
the  earliest  thought  and  speech  :  either  conception  is  natural, 
the  one  as  much  so  as  the  other.  Thus  it  is,  then,  that  as  we 
would  pass  upwards  from  our  solar  days  to  years,  and  from 
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years  to  generations,  we  feel  the  need  of  some  far  greater 
measure ;  and  so  there  come  into  language  its  olams,  aeons, 
secnia,  ages,  and  ages  of  ages,  its  strange  reduplications,  and 
still  stranger  world-times  used  as  names  of  the  very  worlds 
themselves. 

Is  it  not  clear,  from  this  usage,  that  the  Hebrew  mind  had 
conc^tions  of  world-times  quite  beyond  what  could  be  included 
in  historical  limits  ?  The  terms  show  that  there  were  in  the 
earliest  use  of  language  ideas  of  durations  transcending  any  of 
the  common  divisions  as  measured  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Thefj  indicate  a  view  of  the  universe  as  reaching  indefinitely 
back  and  forward  in  time,  however  limited  may  have  been  the 
notion  of  its  space-c^ent.  The  way  they  are  often  used  sug- 
gests immense  ages  in  the  past  as  well  as  future,  and  that,  too, 
not  as  mere  blank  conceptions,  but  as  being  no  less  a  part  of 
God's  eternal  kingdom,  than  our  own  world-period.  Hence  the 
present  world,  also,  is  called  an  olam  or  aeon,  viewed  as  one  in 
the  series  of  mighty  epochs,  and  as  measured  by  its  outward 
relation  to  them,  instead  of  the  chronological  divisions  that 
fall  within  it3  historical  bounds. 

Now,  this  usage  with  the  ideas  it  involves,  yields  us  impor- 
tant aid  towards  a  right  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  days. 
And  our  author,  in  a  most  masterly  way,  shows  the  working  of 
the  ideas  in  that  sublime  passage  touching  Wisdom,  Proverbs 
viii.,  22-30  ;  of  which  he  gives  a  more  adequate  version  than 
we  have  elsewhere  seen,  thus :  "  The  Lord  possessed  Me  as  His 
only-Begotten,  the  Beginning  of  His  ways,  before  His  works  of 
old.  From  eternity  was  I  anointed,  away  before  the  begin- 
ning,— the  beginning  of  the  antiquities  of  the  earth.  When 
there  were  no  chaoses,  before  there  were  any  deeps  swelling 
with  waters,  before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before  the  hills, 
was  I  bom.  When  He  had  not  made  the  earth,  or  the  parts 
beyond,  ot  the  very  beginning  of  the  dust  of  the  world.  When 
He  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there ;  when  He  established 
the  skies  above,  when  he  made  strong  the  fountains  of  the  deep, 
when  He  made  a  law  for  the  sea,  even  when  He  ordained  the 
supports  of  the  earth.  I  was  ever  with  Him  like  an  only 
child ;  every  day  was  I  His  delight,  rejoicing  ever  before  Him." 

Can  we  question  that  the  writer  of  this  had  the  first  of  Gen- 
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esis  vividly  in  his  thoughts?    And  what  an  idea  does   it  give 
us  of  those  days  which  some  would  have  us  believe  to  have 
been  of  but  twenty-four  hours  each  !    The  design  of  the  pas- 
sage is,  to  set  forth  the  eternity  of  the  Logos.    The  writer 
might  perhaps  have  expressed  this  at  once  by  abstract  terms, 
had  the  Hebrew  furnished  him  any  such.    But  he  takes  a  more 
effective  way,  by  using  vivid  conceptions,  which,  though  all 
terminating  in  the  finite,  carry  us  further  back  into  the  infinite 
than  any  abstract  terms  could  do,  however  logically  perfect 
We  ascend  rapidly  by  a  series  of  sublime  climaxes,  until  our 
idea  of  what  is  still  above  is  vastly  heightened  by  the  vast 
times  we  have  left  below.    We  are  carried  back,  and  still  back, 
away  to  the  creative  period,  and  into  it ;  and  when  there,  still 
there  is  the  same  going  back,  back,  from  period  to  period,  till 
the  mind  is  lost  in  that  wholly  ante-mundane  state  when  Wis- 
dom was  alone  with  God.    Before  the  days  or  aeons  that  pre- 
ceded the  finishing  of  the  earth,  before  the  mountains  were 
settled,  before  even  the  hills  or  first  swelling  mounds  began  to 
be  raised  on  the  terrestrial  surface,  when  there  was  no  sky,  no 
chaoses,  no  deeps,  was  I  born.    Still  we  ascend  into  a  region 
yet  more  remote ;  when  He  had  not  made  the  earth  at  all,  or 
the  spaces  abroad  beyond  the  earth,  or  the  very  beginning  of 
the  dust,  or  elementary  matter,  of  the  world. 

Well,  geology  is  at  length  in  a  fair  way  to  redomesticate  in 
our  minds  those  ideas  of  vast  ages  which  the  old  Hebrew  mind, 
with  its  Heaven-taught  teachers,  seems  to  have  associated  so 
readily  with  God's  creative  days.  Earth-taught  men  in  our 
time  are  squaring  up  the  account  between  the  two  sublime  rec- 
ords written  in  God's  word  and  God's  works ;  teaching  us  that 
our  present  world  is  in  fact  made  up  of  many  past  worlds ; 
each  later  one  growing,  in  some  mysterious  way,  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  each  piled  upon  the  others,  each  wrapped  around  the 
others  ;  and  each  having  its  separate  olam,  or  olam  of  olams, 
witli  its  evening  of  decline,  and  its  morning  of  a  higher  birth ; 
yet  none  but  the  last  glorified  with  the  presence  of  any  such 
creature  as  man  ;  and  no  evidence,  either  Scriptural  or  geo- 
logic, that  since  the  stamping  of  His  image  in  our  human  clay, 
God  has  ever  resumed  His  creative  work,  or  rounded  in  His 
vast  olamic  cycle  or  world-day  of  ineffable  rest. 
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After  so  long  a  strain  of  praise, — ^which,  the  reader  may  be 
assured,  is  no  less  earnest  on  our  part  than  long,  no  less  hearty 
than  strong, — ^we  should  rather  like  to  spend  some  time  in  find 
ing  fault  with  the  gifted  and  learned  Professor.  For  the 
reader  may  also  be  assured,  that  while  we  find  in  tlie  work 
many  things  that  seem  worthy  of  almost  unqualified  approval, 
we  also  find  some  that  seem  justly  open  to  no  little  censure. 
There  is  at  times  a  too  trenchant  air  about  th6  book ;  and 
there  is  too  much  of  repetition,  and  too  much  of  verbal  and 
logical  stress,  perhaps  growing,  in  part,  from  the  author^s  burn- 
ing intensity  of  thought.  But,  all  together,  the  work  is  a  grand 
and  noble  performance.  And  if,  by  the  remarks  we  have  made, 
any  of  our  readers  should  be  led  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  book,  and  to  master  its  arguments,  we  feel  sure  that  our 
labours  will  not  go  all  unthanked  ;  which  will  be  enough 
for  us. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


The  Church  Identified,  by  a  reference  to  the  History  of  its  Origin,  Perpetua- 
tion, and  Extension  into  the  United  Statet,  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Wilson, 
D J>.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Hobart  College, 
New  York:  T.  iv.  Stanford. 

We  have  been  used  to  thinking  that  a  good  deal  of  not  very  wise  teaching 
had  been  put  forth  by  Ohnrchmen  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the  Apostolic 
snccession.  Not  bat  that  the  matter  might  be  right  enough  in  itself ;  but 
that  the  use  made  of  it  was  very  apt  to  generate  misapprehensions,  and  there- 
fore unseasonable  and  injudicious.  For,  to  those  who  did  not  and  could  not 
view  the  thing  from  the  right  stand-point,  it  seemed  to  imply  some  magical  and 
mysterious  virtue  in  a  direct  lineal  series  of  the  ministry ;  as  though  the  truth 
of  Chbist  must  be  spoken  by  certain  peculiar  lips,  else  it  would  not  be  the 
truth  to  us,  nor  have  the  proper  effect  of  truth  upon  us.  What  such  people 
need  is,  to  be  got  off  from  their  ideal  and  speculative  grounds  of  the  Church 
OD  to  grounds  that  are  historical  and  practical;  that  is,  they  should  be  induced 
to  seek  the  order  and  form  of  the  Church,  not  in  their  own  minds,  but  in  the 
facts  of  history,  in  the  great  external  world  where  she  was  built  up  and  estab- 
lished, and  where  her  life  has  had  a  visible  and  traceable  course  and  manifes- 
tation. 

It  is  not,  ordinarily,  by  urging  the  claims  of  the  Apostolic  Succession,  that 
this  is  to  be  done.  The  people  in  question  have  got  utterly  entangled  in  a 
false  method ;  and  the  urging  of  those  claims  serves  rather  to  knit  faster  that 
15 
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entaoglemeDt  than  to  extricate  them  from  it,  became  their  TidoD  is  nowiae  coo- 
fignred  to  the  real  natore  and  import  of  the  matter ;  they  cannot  choose  but 
see  it  otherwise  than  it  is,  and  understand  it  otherwise  than  it  means.  Hiss 
their  false  method  is  that  of  searching  after  God's  tmth  and  God's  Iaw  in 
their  own  thoughts,  and  not  in  what  He  has  Himself  said  and  done.  Tbej 
therefore  take  their  measure  and  scope  of  ChrisUaDity  from  its  working  id 
themselres,  not  from  its  objectire  form  and  pressure  in  the  broad  domain  of 
historic  operation.  Beginning,  it  may  be,  witii  one  or  more  ideas  gathered 
from  Scripture,  they  assume  it  as  a  germ^  and  proceed  to  oonstmct  from  it  an 
ideal  system  of  their  own  by  a  course  of  logical  evolutioD.  And  when,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  Churchmen  in  like  manner  treat  the  Apostolic  succesaioD 
as  an  e^g  out  of  which  a  system  is  to  be  hatched,  they  are  but  using  the  same 
false  method  in  a  new  application.  Such  a  way  of  doing  things  is  essentiatty 
sectarian;  and  it  is  equally  so  whether  used  by  sectarians  or  not ;  and  there- 
fore can  never  be  eflbctual  against  sectarianism. 

The  true  way,  then,  it  seems  to  us,  is,  by  gradually  turning  the  minds  of 
men  away  from  their  own  little  narrow  world  of  the  Christian  life  to  the  great 
and  common  world  of  that  life.  If  we  can  get  our  own  thoughts  to  work 
wisely  and  proportionably  in  this  latter  world,  we  shall  insensibly  plant  and 
foster  in  others  objective  and  inductive  habits  of  thought ;  inducing  them  to 
leave  off  "  tumbling  up  and  down  in  their  own  reason  and  conceits,"  and  to 
bend  their  faculties  outwards  to  the  coUective  reason  and  experience  of  man- 
kind. In  this  case,  they  will  come  naturally  to  think  of  the  Church,  and  to 
inquire  after  her,  as  a  continuous  historicai  Jact,  and  not  as  an  ideal  scheme 
that  di£brent  men  or  bodies  of  men  are  to  excogitate  and  project  for  them- 
selves ;  a  thing  that  has  propagated  itself  from  age  to  age,  and  from  nation  to 
nation,  by  its  own  innate  laws  and  powers,  not  an  artificial  manu&cture  gotten 
up  from  time  to  time,  after  some  humanly-devised  pattern ;  in  a  word,  a  thing 
of  Gk)D's  making,  and  not  of  man's.  Moreover,  they  will  be  led  to  conceive 
of  the  Church  as  being  truly  and  emphatically  an  organic  structure,  not  as  a 
xnere  aggregation  ,*  a  vital  growth  like  a  tree,  not  a  mere  collection  of  individ- 
uals like  a  heap  of  sand.  And,  having  once  fairly  grasped  the  idea  of  the 
Church  as  an  organization,  and  not  a  mechanical  aggregate,  they  will  no  more 
think  of  getting  up  or  fabricating  a  church  for  themselves,  than  they  would  of 
fabricating  an  oak  or  a  horse.  They  will  understand  at  once  that  an  organic 
structure  is  a  thing  which  God  and  Nature  alone  can  produce ;  that  as  such 
the  Church  is  to  be  kept  up  and  extended  in  the  worid  by  the  methods  of 
propagation  from  within,  just  as  a  vine  propagates  itself  by  the  motions  of  its 
indwelling  life ;  that  the  utmost  men  can  do  towards  such  work  is  to  get  up 
imitations  of  it,  which  cannot  propagate,  though  they  may  be  repeated ;  and 
that  such  imitations,  however  they  may  deceive  the  eye,  and  perhaps  for  a  time 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  things  imitated,  yet  cannot  last,  because  they  do  not 
really  live,  and  have  no  vital  power  or  principle  within,  to  keep  them  from 
gradually  crumbling  up  and  wasting  away. 

The  great  fkult,  then,  of  all  sectarian  imitations  of  the  Church  is,  not  thai 
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they  are  DOt  the  means  of  saving  those  bdoDging  to  them,  bat  that  they  cannot 
saye  themselves.  They  may  do  good  while  they  last,  but  they  have  no  prinoi- 
pks  of  endaranoe  boond  up  in  their  constitation.  Being  things  of  haman 
mechanism,  aad  not  of  the  Divine  organizatioQ,  they  have  no  innate  self-repair- 
ing and  self-perpetnating  energy  or  force.  Nay,  on  applying  the  historic 
method  to  then,  we  find  that  within  a  moderate  lapse  of  time  they  perish  by 
their  own  work,  MA  by  their  own  weight ;  and  that  the  larger  they  become  the 
weaker  they  are :  all  which  is  exactly  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  Ohorch. 
Thus  the  same  history  which  traces  the  onward  growth  and  rising  strength  of 
€k>D*8  organisation,  traces  the  downfiadl  and  decay  of  Man"^  imitations  of  it. 
Begotten  and  bom  in  sdiism,  th^  nrast  needs  inherit  from  their  very  origin  a 
•certain  divnlsive  energy  or  virulence,  in  virtne  of  which  they  sooner  or  later 
schism  themselves  to  death.  Thns^  ever  since  the  founding  of  their  great 
Original,  they  have  from  time  to  time  risen  into  being,  had  their  day,  and  passed 
oot  of  being  ;  whereas  that  Original  itself^  being  designed  for  all  coming  time, 
was  endowed  with  powers  of  life  that  should  cany  her  through  that  time,  and 
therefbre  grows  on  unweakened  from  age  to  age.  For,  indeed,  the  Author  of 
Christianity  was  alone  competent  to  organise  and  institute  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  do  the  work  wherennto  it  was  sent  into  the  world.  How  should  any  but 
He  who  made  thcsoul,  be  able  to  build  the  soul  into  a  fitting  body?  We 
might  just  as  well  think  of  transferring  the  soul  of  a  man  into  a  body  of  our 
own  making,  as  of  embodying  Christianity  in  a  new  church. 

The  foreffoing  remarks,  if  we  have  not  failed  of  our  end  in  making  them, 
will  suggest  to  the  reader  what  may  be  called  the  Historical  Method  of  identi- 
fying the  Church.  They  are  but  a  few  of  the  thoughts  that  have  grown  up 
in  our  mind  while  reading  Dr,  Wilson's  book,  where  the  historic  method  is 
brought  to  bear  with  great  foroe  and  efiect  in  tracing  and  approving  the 
identity  of  the  Protestant  EpiscquJ  Church  in  the  United  States  with  the 
Churdi  as  originally  founded  by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  acting  under  His 
special  guidance,  and  in  pursuance  of  His  command.  The  author's  plan  is,  to 
make  out  a  threefold  identity,  of  structural  order,  of  doctrine,  and  of  spirit 
And  the  Apostolic  succession  is  not  here  r^;arded  as  the  principle  of  the 
Church,  or  as  in  any  peculiar  sense  her  constitutive  element.  That  principle 
stands  in  the  broad  fact  of  historic  contkraity  and  progression,  so  that  each 
later  branch  of  the  Church  comes  along  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  older  vine,  by 
the  workmg  of  its  original  life  and  law.  The  Apostolic  succession  is  but  oae 
of  the  ekmenta  m  this  fact,  and  as  such  may  serve  as  an  available  sign  for  tra- 
cing the  course  of  ecclesiastical  propagation  as  distinguished  from  any  abrupt 
or  arbitrary  ecdesiastiastical  formatH)n.  But  such  succession,  so  far  from 
being  or  making  the  Church,  is  itself  subject  to  the  deeper  law  of  organic 
integrity.  A  leading  item  of  this  law  is,  that,  the  Church  being  aheady 
planted  in  a  given  place,  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  action  and  growth  mvst 
be  in  and  through  the  existing  organization  ;  so  that  any  rival  or  separate 
planting  in  the  same  place  is  essentially  schismatical,  whether  it  have  the 
Apostolic  succession  or  not. 
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Of  course  we  cannot  stay  to  follow  Dr.  Wilson  through  the  particnlars  of 
his  argument.    The  book  is  full  of  calm,  dear,  stnnig  thought,  set  forth  in 
admirable  order,  and  in  such  perfect  logical  coherency  as  to  form,  all  together, 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  conclusive  pieces  of  historical  dem(mstration  to 
be  met  with  on  the  subject    Throughout  the  work  we  have  indubitable  marks 
of  a  mind  bold  and  independent,  yet,  withal,  abundantly  cautious,  circiim- 
spective,  and  considerate.    Then,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  bo(^  is  thoroughly 
amiable ;  a  smooth  and  kindly  temper  pervades  it ;  there  is  not  a  breath  <A 
anger,  nor  a  word  of  vituperation  in  it :  if  at  any  time  it  bears  hard  upon  the 
sects,  this  proceeds  clearly  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  not  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  man.    The  author  is  eminently  qualified,  both  by  nature  and 
by  experience,  for  such  an  undertaking.    He  exemplifies  in  a  high  degree  that 
union  and  interpenetration  of  the  inductive  and  the  dialectical  powers,  which 
enables  one  to  deal  with  history  in  a  philosophical  manner ;  taking  &ctB  as 
exponents  of  ideas,  and  ideas  as  the  life  and  soul  of  fiicts,  so  that  his  thoughts 
are  never  whirled  away  and  swamped  by  either  half  of  the  philosophic  whole. 
And,  as  our  readers  may  be  aware,  his  membership  in  the  Church  did  not 
come  to  him  by  inheritance :  on  the  contrary,  he  inherited  the  ordinary  stock 
of  New  Engkuid  prejudices  against  h^.    He  studied  and  thought  his  own 
way  into  Church,  and  therefore  is  with  her  because  he  understands  thoroughly 
what  she  is,  not  because  he  is  ignorant  what  other  churches  are.    In  a  w(^ 
he  knows  perfectly  where  he  stands,  and  why.    And  his  book,  besides  its  dear 
theologic  insight,  and  its  large  grasp  of  philosophic  prmciples,  ccmtuns  a  rich 
fund  of  historical  matter,  wisely  chosen,  and  densely  packed. 

We  would  fain  add  something  further  towards  indudng  our  brethren  to  cul- 
tivate a  dose  acquaintance  with  both  the  matter  and  the  method  of  the  work 
in  hand^;  believing  that  they  will  hardly  find  elsewhere  so  good  a  source  firom 
whence  to  arm  and  equip  themsdves  for  the  specialities  of  our  American  fidd. 
Perhaps,  in  the  ^)ace  at  our  disposal,  we  cannot  better  do  this  than  by  draw- 
ing together  the  main  points  of  what  is  said  touching  the  alleged  apostacy  of 
the  Church  before  the  Reformation. 

That,  at  the  time  referred  to,  gross  darkness  and  corruption  covered  the 
Church,  admits  of  no  denial.  Some  hold  the  Church  to  have  been  so  far  gone 
in  this  way,  that  she  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  Chbist.  If  so,  then  any  con- 
nection with  the  past  through  that  channd  is  of  no  avail.  But  the  Church 
cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  apostate,  or  extinct,  so  long  as  she  has  within  her- 
self the  powers  of  recovery  and  reformation.  If  she  have  the  ministry  and  the 
Scriptures,  she  is  competent  for  whatever  functions  are  necessary  to  life  and 
vigour.  Now,  that  the  Churches  in  the  Roman  Obedience  were  capable  of 
reformation,  has  never  been  denied. 

Our  Lord  declares  that  "  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against"  His 
Church.  And  again,  evidently  meaning  the  Church  which  His  Apostles  w«% 
to  establish,  He  promised  to  be  with  it  "  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world ;"  which  implies  at  least  that  the  Church  should  not  become  extinct.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  promise  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  springing  up  of  » 
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new  church  when  the  original  one  became  apostate.  That  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses  came  into  befog  as  the  Oharch  was  dyin^^  of  apostacy ;  and  that  as 
these  sects  went  oat,  the  Baptists  and  others  arose  in  their  place.  Bnt  in  the 
forecited  passages  onr  Lord  referred  to  the  self-same  Ohm'ch  which  His  Apos 
ties  were  to  establish.  So  that  the  promise  could  not  be  made  good  by  those 
sects  rifflng  np  after  the  Church  had  become  apostate.  Nay,  it  was  to  gnard 
Christians  against  admitting  that  the  Church  could  become  apostate,  or  that 
she  could  be  replaced  by  any  sects,  that  the  promise  was  given.  The  promise 
implies  the  identity  of  the  Body  to  which  it  was  made ;  and  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  without  overthrowing  onr  Lord's  language. 

It  is  clear,  fh)m  the  state  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  our  Lord*s  time,  and 
from  His  coarse  respecting  it,  that  apostacy  is  not  merely  a  great  declension  in 
doctrine  and  manners.  It  implies  a  total  falling  away  from  the  Christian 
estate,  or  covenant  with  God.  And  so  Hooker  defines  it  to  be  "  willingly 
casting  off,  and  utterly  forsaking  both  profession  of  Christ,  and  communion 
inih  Christians."  But  the  Church,  at  the  time  in  question,  had  not  professed 
to  reject  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  not  repudiated,  though  the  use  of  them  was  overlaid  with  abuses.  The 
Faith,  though  thickly  encrusted  with  human  additions,  had  never  been  abjured. 
The  original  order  and  constitution  of  the  ministry,  however  disfigured  with 
excrescences,  had  been  carefully  preserved.  But  perhaps  the  strongest  argu- 
ment lies  in  the  consciousness  of  errors  and  corruptions,  and  the  earnest  desire 
of  reformatioD,  so  often  and  so  fordbly  expressed.  When  a  people  are  apos- 
tate, they  have  forsaken  God,  and  He  them :  their  prayers  are  no  longer  heard ; 
their  sacraments  are  empty  of  grace ;  their  discipline  without  authority,  and 
the  ordinary  presence  of  the  Spirit  withdrawn.  But  the  grace  to  repent  and 
amend  is  always  proof  that  the  Spirit  has  not  ceased  to  strive  with  a  people. 


The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks ;  or.  Geology  in  its  Bearins^  on  the  two  Theoh- 
gies,  Natural  and  Revealed,  By  Huqh  Millbr.  With  Memorialfi  of  the 
Veath  and  Character  of  the  Author,    Boston  :  Gould  ^  Lincoln,    1857. 

All  our  readers,  no  doubt,  have  heard  of  Hugh  Miller :  many  of  them,  we 
hope,  have  much  more  than  heard  of  him ;  have  made  his  acquaintance :  if 
any  have  not,  they  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  certainly  find  their  account 
in  doing  so.  He  was  indeed  a  very  rare  and  remarkable  piece  of  manhood ; 
hard  of  hand,  warm  and  brave  of  heart,  clear  and  strong  of  head  ;  with  a 
cast  of  intellect  at  once  highly  practical  and  highly  imaginative ;  equally  at 
home  in  the  slow  but  sure  processes  of  scientific  induction,  and  in  the  harmo- 
nies of  phik)8ophical  discourse ;  a  devout  Christian,  a  shrewd  and  diligent 
observer,  a  profound  and  original  thinker. 

Mr.  Miller  was  bom  at  Cromarty  in  1805,  of  humble  but  respectable 
porentage,  his  fether  being  a  seafaring  man,  who,  together  with  his  vessel,  per- 
ished in  a  terrible  storm  when  Hugh  was  but  five  years  old.    To  his  mother. 
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a  brave  and  iodostrioufl  woman,  belongs  the  chief  credit  of  fbrmiag  his  miiid 
and  character.  He  was  carefolly  educated  in  the  commanion  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk ;  and  in  afler-jears  did  ample  honoor  to  his  religions  training  by  bis  ear- 
nest and  iDteUigeot  piety,  bis  stannch  yet  liberal  texture  of  sentiment,  aod  hit 
eloquent  and  clear-headed  championship  of  the  Faith.  The  best  editcatioiia} 
advantages  that  his  natire  town  could  afford  were  placed  within  his  remc^ ; 
mider  which,  howerer,  be  gave  himself  rery  much  to  truancy,  and  seemed  little 
better  than  a  dunce.  His  vigourous  and  actire  limbs  and  his  energetic  aod 
adventurous  spirit  could  ill  brook  the  confinement  of  the  school ;  and  AMind 
more  congenial  exercise  in  the  fields  and  on  the  seashore,  gathering  up  the 
inarticulate  lore  in  which  he  afterwards  became  so  fiunous.  He  is  said  to  have 
escaped  from  school  with  the  reputation  of  a  great  memory  and  bat  little 
scholarship. 

In  his  early  life,  Mr.  Miller  worked  in  the  sandstone  quarries  of  his  native 
district,  and  afterwards  as  a  stone-mason  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  set  out  to  make  his  first  acquaintance  with  a  life  of  laboor 
and  restraint  What  he  was  at  this  time,  we  learo  from  the  account  which 
he  long  afterwards  gave  of  himself.  *'  I  was,"  says  he,  ^  but  a  slim,  loose- 
jointed  boy  at  the  time,  fond  of  the  pretty  intangibilities  of  romance,  and  oT 
dreaming  when  broad  awake.  Bating  the  passing  uneasiness  occasioDed  by  a 
few  gloomy  anticipations,  the  portion  of  my  life  which  had  already  gone  by 
had  been  happy  beyond  the  common  lot  I  had  been  a  wanderer  among  the 
rocks  and  woods  ;  a  reader  of  curioos  books,  when  I  could  gel  them ;  a  gleaner 
of  old  traditionary  stories ;  and  now  I  was  going  to  exchange  all  my  day- 
dreams and  aU  my  amusements  for  the  kind  of  life  in  which  men  toil  every  day 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  eat,  and  eat  every  day  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  toil.''  The  quarry  in  which  he  wrought  was  of  what  is  called  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone.  This  was  the  college  from  which  in  due  time  he  graduated. 
While  his  hand  was  working  as  a  stone-mason,  his  head  kept  beating 
time  with  it  as  a  geologist ;  thus  taking  his  first  lessons  in  science  from  the 
rocks,  and  not  f)rom  books. 

After  nearly  fifteen  years  spent  in  this  way,  Mr.  Miller  was  fbr  some  time 
manager  of  a  bank  established  in  Cromarty.  While  in  this  position,  he  wrote 
and  published  a  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  on  the  ecclesiastical  controveroes 
which  were  then  distracting  Scotland.  This  letter  caught  the  attention  of  the 
party  who  were  about  to  leave  the  Established  Church ;  and  the  result  was, 
they  invited  him  to  the  editorship  of  The  Witness,  a  newspap^  set  on  foot  as 
an  organ  of  the  Free  Church.  His  editorial  labours  were  eminently  successful, 
and  had  very  great  influence  on  the  educational  and  ecdesiastica]  aflkirs  of  the 
country.  In  his  hands,  the  paper  was  not  confined  to  topics  of  a  local  or  con- 
troversial interest :  in  its  columns  he  made  public  his  geological  researches  and 
observations. 

Mr.  Miller  was  now  fairly  embarked  in  the  work  of  authorship.  In  .1835 
his  gleanings  of  old  tradition  fructified  in  a  book  entitled  Legendary  Tales  of 
Cromarty.    The  work  was  highly  praised  by  the  late  Baron  Hume,  a  man  of 
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jadgment  and  taste,  as  bdog  <<  written  in  an  English  style,  which  he  had  b^nn 
to  regard  as  one  of  the  lost  arts."  This  was  followed,  in  1841,  by  The  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  which  gained  him  at  once  a  place  among  the  first  geologists  of 
the  time,  and  drew  from  Dr.  Backland  the  declaration,  that "  he  had  never  been 
80  much  astonished  in  his  life  by  the  powers  of  any  man,  as  by  the  geological 
descriptions  of  Mr.  Miller."  Bat,  besides  its  qoialities  of  style,  the  volume 
brought  to  light  some  important  discoveries,  which  have  contribated  materially 
to  the  progress  of  geological  sci^ce.  The  aathor*s  next  work,  entitled  First 
Impressions  of  England  and  its  People^  was  published  in  1847.  It  was  the 
fruit  of  a  tour  in  England  the  previous  year.  The  book  has  gone  through 
several  editions.  Sir  David  Brewster  speaks  of  it  as  ''a  popular  and  interest- 
log  volume,  full  of  knowledge  and  anecdote,  and  written  in  that  attractive 
style  which  commands  the  attention  even  of  the  most  incurious  readers."  Mr. 
Miller's  next  published  work  was  The  Foot  Prints  of  the  Creator,  which  we 
shall  hope  to  notice  more  at  length  at  some  future  time.  Aimed  at  the  shal- 
low plausibilities  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation^  and  at  the  Lamarckian  theory  of 
development,  it  seenis  to  us  remarkable  alike  for  minute  investigation  of  geo- 
logical heit  and  for  grave  philosophical  argument.  In  1854,  Mr.  Miller  put 
forth  an  autobiographical  work  entitled  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ;  or. 
The  Story  of  My  Education,  Though  professedly  written  for  the  working 
classes  of  his  countrymen,  the  book  is  full  of  pleasure  and  profit  for  all  sorts  of 
readers. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Miller's  last  book,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  notice.  It  consists  of  twelve  Lectures  written  and  delivered  at 
various  times  and  places  between  1852  and  December,  1856,  the  last  proof- 
sheets  of  the  Preface  being  sent  to  the  printer  only  the  day  before  the  sad  and 
dreadful  tragedy  which  closed  his  earthly  career.  In  the  Dedication  we  are 
told,  "  This  volume  is  chiefly  taken  up  in  answering,  to  the  best  of  the  author's 
knowledge  and  ability,  the  various  questions  which  the  old  theology  of  Scot- 
land has  been  asking,  forihe  last  few  years,  of  the  newest  of  the  sciences." 

The  first  two  Lectures  of  the  series  set  forth,  in  the  form  of  rapid  sketches, 
what  is  called  the  Pakeontological  History  of  Plants  and  Animals.  Of  course 
the  author  selects  such  portions  of  the  matter  as  will  best  serve  his  purpose  of 
drawing  out "  the  testimony  of  the  rocks."  Of  palaeontology  he  remarks,  that 
it  undertakes  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  the  ancient  organisms  now 
extinct,  and  all  those  now  existing,  that  are  found  in  a  fossil  or  semi-fossil  state. 
Its  field  is  thus  coextensive  in  space  with  the  earth's  surface ;  and  greatly  more 
than  this, "  for  m  the  vast  hieroglyphic  record  which  our  globe  composes,  page 
lies  beneath  page,  and  inscription  covers  inscription ;"  coextensive,  too,  in  time 
with  every  period  in  the  terrestrial  history  since  life  first  began  in  our  planet. 
From  which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  field.  To  us, 
who  are  but  green  in  geology,  these  sketches,  conducted  as  they  evidently  are 
with  excellent  judgment,  and  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject,  are 
iDtensely  interesting.  The  leading  idea  has  reference  to  what  the  author  jusUy 
regards  as  a  most  pr^nant  coincidence  between  geology  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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zoology  and  botany  on  the  other,  in  the  matter  of  classIficatiOD.  Most  of  oor 
readers  may  be  aware  that  plants  and  animals  have  commonly  been  claflmfied 
merely  for  convenience  oj  study  ^  without  any  thought  of  there  being  in  nature 
anything  really  answering  to  the  divisions  of  science.  To  this  end  there  has 
been  a  constant  straggling  after  greater  simplicity.  In  porsnit  of  this,  the 
best  naturalists  have  hit  upon  a  classification  which  geological  reaeardi,  thoogfa 
moving  quite  independently,  has  found  to  be  in  actual  accordance  with  the 
natural  order  and  succession  of  things.  The  matter  is  thus  stated  by  our 
author : 

I  refer  to  this  classifying  principle  because,  while  it  exists  in  relation  to  all 
other  pcicnces  as  a  principle  of  the  mind  within^  it  exists  in  palsBoutological  sci- 
ence  as  a  principle  of  nature  itself, — as  a  principle  palpably  external  to  themmd. 
It  is  a  marvellous  fact,  whos^fuU  meaning  we  can  as  yet  but  imperfectly  com- 
prehend, that,  myriads  of  ages  ere  there  existed  a  human  mind,  well-nigh  the 
same  principles  of  classification  now  developed  by  man's  intellect  in  our  better 
treatises  of  zoology  and  botany,  were  developed  on  this  earth  by  the  saeceEaive 
geologic  periods ;  and  that  the  by-past  productions  of  our  planet,  animal  and 
vegetable,  were  chronologically  arranged  in  its  histoiy,  according  to  the  same 
laws  of  thouorbt  which  impart  regularity  and  order  to  the  works  of  the  later 
naturalist  and  phytologists. 

The  fact  is  indeed  big  with  significance ;  and  the  two  lectures  are  worthily 
employed  in  tracing  its  footsteps  through  the  several  worlds  of  which  onr  pres- 
ent world  is  composed,  and  in  unfolding  some  of  its  more  important  inferences. 
It  appears,  sure  enough,  that  in  the  earliest  geologic  period  the  earth  was 
mainly  peopled  with  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  both  vegetable  and  animal ;  and 
that  the  higher  forms  succeeded  in  an  ascending  series  as  world  after  world 
supervened  upon  the  original  chaos  of  our  planet,  till  the  circle  was  completed 
in  man.  It  shows  that  there  has  actually  been  a  creation,  or  rather  divers 
creations ;  that  in  each  of  the  great  periods  the  Creative  Hand  has  been  at 
work,  producing  on  the  earth  forms  of  life  which  the  earth  could  not,  by  the 
operation  of  any  known  law,  produce  of  itself.  For,  until  science  find  the 
lower  forms  of  life  actually  developing  and  passing  up  into  the  higher  of  tiieir 
own  accord,  she  cannot,  without  violation  of  her  owti  most  fundamental  prind- 
pies,  suppose  that  such  a  thing  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  past  ages  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  when  we  find  that  human  science,  in  arranging  its  materials 
for  the  best  convenience  of  thought,  has  fallen  upon  the  very  order  which  the 
creation  seems  to  have  followed,  what  less  does  this  infer  than  an  identity  in 
kind,  however  infinite  the  difference  in  d^ree,  between  the  creative  Mind  that 
built  the  world,  and  the  created  mind  that  was  set  to  study  it 

In  his  third  lecture  the  author  draws  out  a  parallel  between  *'  the  two 
records.  Mosaic  and  geological."  He  avowedly  speaks,  not  as  a  philologist, 
but  sunply  as  a  student  of  geological  fact,  who,  believing  the  Bible,  also 
believes  that,  though  theologians  have  repeatedly  striven  to  pledge  it  to  fiJse 
science,  it  has  been  pledged  by  its  Divine  Author  to  no  falsehood  whatever. 
And  in  opposition  to  certain  interpreters  of  the  literal  school,  he  holds  <*  that 
that  philology  cannot  be  sound,  which  would  commit  the  Scriptures  to  a  sci- 
ence that  cannot  be  tme.''  That  of  the  six  Mosaic  days  or  periods,  be  is 
called  upon  as  a  geologist  to  account  for  bat  three*   That  of  the  period  dnriog 
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-which  light  was  created,  of  that  when  the  finnameiit  was  made,  to  separate 
the  waters  from  the  waters,  and  of  that  when  the  two  great  lights,  with  the 
other  heavenly  bodies,  became  visible  from  the  earth,  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
any  record  in  the  rocks. 

Now,  in  exact  accordance  with  this,  all  geologists  agree  that  the  vast  geolo- 
gic scale  naturally  divides  into  three  great  parts,  in  each  of  which  we  find  a 
type  of  life  so  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  even  the  unpractised  eye  readily 
distinguishes  them.  These  three  parts  are  called  the  Pal830zoic,  the  Second- 
ary, and  the  Tertiary,  or  the  oldest,  the  middle,  and  the  latest  fossiliferons 
divisions.  In  the  first,  we  find  corals,  crustaceans,  molluscs,  fishes,  and,  latterly, 
a  few  reptiles ;  but  none  of  these  gave  character  to  the  period.  What  chiefly 
distinguished  it  firom  the  other  periods  was  its  gorgeous  flora :  a  rank  and  lux- 
uriant herbage  covered  every  footbreadth  of  the  dank  and  steamiug  soil  The 
geologic  evidence  is  complete,  that  the  first  great  period  of  organic  being  was, 
as  described  by  Moses,  peculiarly  a  period  of  herbs  and  trees  "  yielding  seed 
after  their  kind.''  The  Secondary  division  also  had  its  herbs  and  plants,  its 
corals,  molluscs,  fishes,  and  a  few  dwarf  mammals ;  but  these  were  nowise  its 
leading  feature :  its  grand  existences,  those  in  which  it  surpassed  every  other 
creation,  earlier  or  later,  were  its  huge  creeping  things,  its  enormous  monsters 
of  the  deep,  and,  as  shown  by  their  footprints  on  the  rocks,  its  gigantic  birds. 
All  in  meet  accordance  with  what  is  recorded  of  the  second  Mosaic  period  with 
which  the  geologist  has  to  deal.  The  last  of  the  great  geologic  periods  was 
peculiarly  the  age  of  huge  "  beasts  of  the  earth  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle 
after  their  kind."  Its  flora  seems  to  have  been  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
present  time ;  its  reptiles  hold  a  very  subordinate  place ;  but  its  beasts  of  the 
field  much  more  than  equalled  those  of  our  time  in  size,  and  vastly  exceeded 
them  in  number.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  in  both  the  records 
a  strongly  defined  line  separates  between  the  period  of  plants  and  that  of  rep- 
tiles, and  again  between  the  period  of  reptiles  and  that  of  mammals,  no  line  in 
either  record  separates  between  this  of  mammals  and  the  human  period.  Man 
came  into  being,  just  ere  the  close  of  that  sixth  day,  the  third  and  terminal 
period  of  creation,  to  which  the  mammals  belong. 

Judging,  then,  firom  the  present  aspect  of  the  science,  geology  is  going  to 
prove  a  very  clear  and  decided  witness  on  the  side  of  Revelation  ;  and  if  its 
testimony  on  this  head  have  been  somewhat  reluctant  and  grudging,  it  will 
make  all  the  stronger  for  the  Christian  argument  The  two  records,  Mosaic 
and  geologic,  show  a  very  wonderful  coincidence  as  regards  the  order  and  sue- 
cessum  of  tfie  creative  work.  Whence  did  Moses  learn  that  order  ?  He  was 
no  geologist,  and  had  no  natural  means  of  knowing  the  palseontological  history 
of  the  earth.  It  will  remain  lor  science  to  explain  how,  unless  the  matter  were 
sapernaturally  disclosed  to  him,  he  should  thus  have  anticipated,  by  so  many 
centuries,  the  results  of  gedogio  investigation.  We  have  elsewhere  in  the 
present  number  discifflsed  at  some  length  the  Scripture  argument  for  interpret- 
ing the  Mosaic  days  as  mdefinite,  unmeasured  periods  of  time.  If  the  view 
there  taken  be  just,  the  Mosaic  record  leaves  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  imde- 
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termined ;  though  it  does  detennine  the  aotiqnity  of  the  hnmao  race.  QeoAo- 
gy,  too,  leaves  the  former  nndetenniDed,  while  it  finds  nothing  to  impeach  the 
Mosaic  record  as  to  the  latter ;  it  cannot  show,  at  least  it  has  not  jet  shown, 
any  vestiges  of  man  inferring  a  higher  antiquity  than  that  assigned  by  Scrip- 
tare.  And  even  if  we  grant  that  Moses  was  in  error  as  to  the  creative  times, 
sabstitating  the  common  days  of  earth  for  the  ineffable  days  of  eternity,  what 
sboald  this  weigh  against  his  tmth  in  the  far  more  material  point  of  the  crea- 
tive order?  Bat  we  submit,  that  his  anticipation  of  geology  as  to  the  order, 
strongly  argues  a  similar  anticipation  as  to  the  time,  of  creatioo.  At  ali 
events,  there  that  anticipation  is,  a  stubborn /act,  which  can  hardly  be  put  oat 
by  any  conjecturei  of  infidelity  as  to  the  possibilities  of  things. 

In  the  fourth  lecture  the  author  gives  us  his  scheme  of  reconciling  the 
Mosaic  and  geologic  records.  His  idea  is,  that  the  several  stages  of  creation 
were  unfolded  to  Moses  as  so  many  visions,  each  emerging  from  darkness  into 
light,  and  hence  called  by  him  a  day,  with  its  evoiing  and  morning.  Tha8,a8 
the  scenes  rose  one  after  another,  the  seer  beheld  them  with  the  eye  of  pro- 
phetic intuition,  and  his  account  falls  under  the  general  rule  of  interpreting 
prophecy ;  that  b,  the  prophecy  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fulfilment,  and, 
humanly  speaking,  cannot  be  explained  without  it  For  in  this  respect  it  is 
all  the  same  whether  the  prophecy  be  of  things  hidden  in  the  past  or  things 
hidden  in  the  future :  in  the  one  case,  it  is  history  read  backwards,  in  the  other, 
history  read  forwards.  "  The  revelation,"  says  our  author, "  has  every  charac- 
teristic of  vision  by  prophecy ;  and  may  be  perhaps  best  understood  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  creation  as  presented  to  the  mental  eye 
of  the  prophet  under  the  ordinary  laws  of  perspective,  and  truthfully  described 
by  him  in  the  simple  language  of  his  time."  The  description  is  thus  optically 
true  for  all  times.  The  scheme  is  ingaiious  and  plausible ;  but  we  have  to 
confess  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  to  us  as  that  set  forth  by  our  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  in  his  Stx  Days  of  Creation. 

In  connection,  however,  with  his  scheme,  the  author  develops  many  just  and 
interesting  views.  During  the  two  ante-geologic  periods  of  the  Mosaic  record, 
he  supposes  the  earth  to  have  been  in  process  of  cooling  down  from  a  state 
of  igneous  fosion.  In  that  state,  what  is  now  the  water  would  have  been  a 
dark  dense  cloud  enveloping  the  earth,  and  retarding  for  ages  the  radiation  of 
that  heat  from  which  itself  sprung.  Nor  would  a  planet  wrapped  for  ages  in 
a  thick  screen  of  vapour  be  a  novelty  even  yet  in  the  universe.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  astronomers  have  ever  looked  on  the  face  of  Mercury,  or  seen  more 
than  his  clouds.  So  it  is,  too,  whether  from  his  surfiace  a  human  eye  would 
ever  see  the  sun.  Nor  would  the  sun  be  often  visible,  if  at  all,  from  the  face 
of  Jupiter.  Nor  would  a  warm  steaming  atmosphere  muffled  in  clouds  have 
been  unfavorable  to  a  rank,  flowerlees  vegetation  like  that  of  the  first  geologic 
period.  The  earth  would  have  been  a  vast  greenhouse  covered  with  smoked 
glass ;  and  a  vigorous,  though  perhaps  bose-knit  and  fisiintly-coloured  growth 
would  have  luxuriated  under  its  shade. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  lectures  are  occupied  with  geology  in  its  bearings  on 
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the  two  theologies,  Datura]  and  revealed.  They  coDtain  a  deal  of  soQDd  arga- 
ment  and  solid  iostmctioD.  We  can  stay  to  notioe  bat  ODe  point.  Atheists 
have  been  wont  to  assert  the  possibility  of  an  infinite  series  of  beings  in  the 
world.  Metaphysic  theology  has  striyen  hard  to  conyict  this  notion  of  absurd- 
ity, but  in  vain.  The  notion  is  smashed  np  at  once  by  the  stem  tread  of  geo- 
logic fact.  The  earth  is  a  vast  graveyard  of  beings  which  at  a  certain  time 
were  not,  and  of  others  which  at  a  certain  time  began  to  be.  There  is  not  a 
species  of  plant  or  animal  now  living,  that  dates  beyond  the  third  great  geolo- 
gic period.  Each  of  the  extinct  groups  had  a  beginning  and  an  end  :  there  is 
not  in  the  wide  field  of  science  a  more  certain  &ct ;  and  every  species  of  the 
groap  that  now  exists  had  in  like  manner  their  beginning.  So  that  the  infinite 
series  of  the  atheist  can  have  no  place  in  science ;  the  specnlation  dies  under 
its  touch. 


READERS'  EXCHANGE. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  there  were 
a  great  many  laughable  incidents,  which  still  live  there  by  tradition.  The  late 
Dr.  A.  F.  Stone  was  the  leading  layman,  and  much  of  the  Yankee  wit  spent 
its  shafts  on  him.  While  they  were  preparing  to  dress  the  church  for  Christ- 
mas, an  old  farmer  stopped  his  wagon  to  inquire,  "  Doctor,  what  ye  duin'  with 
all  them  bushes?  what  ye  got  that  stuff  here  for?"  "  That  is  laurel,  we  are 
gomg  to  put  it  up  in  our  church."  "  Humph  I  pYaps  it  won't  hurt  you.  We 
call  it  lamb-kill ;  it  poisons  the  sheep,  but  I  dun'no  as  it  will  hurt  goats !" 

Another  plain  man,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Stone's,  asked  him  one  day,  "  why  do 
je  keep  a  feast  at  your  church  for  old  Queen  Easther."  The  Doctor  explained, 
there  was  no  feast  kept  for  Queen  Esther ;  his  patient  probably  meant  to  speak 
of  Easter  Sunday— which  they  had  just  kept  "  Easter"  meant  rising,  and 
was  kept  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  But  the  explanation  did  no 
good.  "*  I  know  better'n  that— I  know  ye  do  keep  a  feast  for  old  Queen  Eas- 
ther.   What  d'ye  do  it  for?" 

The  population  of  that  vicinity  certainly  was  not,  at  that  day,  very  well 
prepared  to  receive  the  Church,  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  learning  went  If 
another  story,  which  used  to  be  told  of  a  neighbouring  **  deacon"  is  true,  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad  m  some  other  departments  alsa  This  "deacon" 
was  of  the  Oongr^ational  stripe,  and  in  one  of  his  greatest  efforts  began  a 
"prayer"  (which  was  certunly  extemporaneous)  thus:  **0h!  thou  All- 
suJBcient,  Self-suflScient,  and  In-suflScient,"  Ac,  Ac.  But  that  was  before  Noah 
Webster  had  published  his  folio  dictionary. 


THE  CHURCH  AT  HOME. 

The  prospect  of  a  Theological  Institute  in  the  Diocese  of  Vermont  appears 
to  be  brightening.    The  Bishop,  in  his  late  address  to  the  Convention,  informs 
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OS  that  the  sam  of  $12,225  has  been  paid,  aod  thereby  100  acres  of  land,  with 
the  buildings,  all  secured  aa  the  property  of  the  Church,  without  any  incam- 
braoce.  That  at  a  meeting  of  toe  Trustees  in  March,  he  laid  before  tbem  a 
report,  together  wiUi  a  plan  for  the  proposed  Seminary  building,  which  was 
ac^ted.  That  a  resolution  was  passed,  accepting  the  legacy  of  Dr. 
Wifloughby ;  and  that  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bailey  was  elected  as  the  first  Profes- 
sor on  the  WUloughby  foundation,  and  had  accepted  the  office.  The  Bishop 
closes  his  remarks  on  the  subject  thus : 

But  we  most  remember,  my  beloved  brethren,  that  what  has  been  done,  in 
the  last  two  years,  is  only  the  beginning  of  that  better  era  of  Church  progrefls, 
which  it  will  require  long  and  peseverring  effort,  under  the  favouring  band  of 
God,  to  bring  to  the  proper  consunmiation.    True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  my  first 
plan  of  raising  $15,000  has  been  so  prospered,  that  we  have  now  secured  more 
than  $30,000.    True,  that  instead  of  merely  adding  to  the  residence  of  your 
Bishop  BufBcient  room  to  commence  in  a  veij  humble  way  the  work  of  theolog- 
ical instruction,  we  are  now  able  to  contemplate  a  distinct  edifice,  larj^e  enough 
to  accommodate  our  resident  Professor  and  students,  and  also  a  school  for  boys, 
on  a  beautiful  location  of  their  own.    True,  that  instead  of  hoping  that  our  breth- 
ren in  the  large  cities  would  sympathize  with  our  wants  and  aid  our  eflfortx,  we 
have  now  hvA  pogiJtive  j^roqf  of  their  generous  liberality.    All  this,  thank  God !  is 
true.    But  it  is  likewise  true,  that  the  solid  pro-perity  of  the  work  demands 
much  more  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be.    The  labour  already  accomplidied 
must  be  our  stimulus  to  greater  labours,  until  the  object  is  fully  attained.    And 
I  must  fVankly  say,  for  myself,  what  I  am  sure  will  meet  with  a  cordial  response 
from  the  Church  at  large,  that  our  past  success  is  the  best  possible  argument  for 
renewed  zeal,  and  more  strenuous  exertion. 

Thb  Colleor  of  St  James,  Maryland,  is  Ukely  to  be  a  gainer  by  its  late 
fiery  calamity ;  as  appears  by  the  following  from  the  Baltimore  County  Advo- 
cate: 

We  understand  that  the  site  of  the  College  has  now  been  fixed— a  farm  near 
the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  some  twenty  miles  from  Baltimore,  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  the  late  John  Anderson,  deceased,  having  been  selected  and  pur- 
chased tor  that  purpose.  The  farm  contains  138  acres,  high  and  rolling  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  railroad,  a  short  distance  above  the  Phoenix  Factory,  ai^oin- 
ing  lands  of  Henry  Carroll,  Abraham  Miles,  Levi  A.  Slade,  and  others.  The 
location  of  the  College  at  this  place  will  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  this 
portion  of  the  country,  and  will  no  doubt  increase  the  value  of  property  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Breck,  our  heroic  missionary  among  the  Indians  of  Minne- 
sota, has  been  experiencing  ffreat  troubles.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Govern- 
ment troops  from  Fort  Ripley  led  to  an  outbreak  among  the  Chippewas,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  mission.  The  facts  are 
thus  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  St.  Paul  Democrat  of  July  19  : 

Mr.  Breck  has  two  stations,  one  at  Gull  Lake  (called  St.  Columba),  about  20 
miles  from  Fort  Ripley,  aod  14  from  the  Agency.  This,  in  a  very  fiourishing 
condition,  was  last  year  placed  by  Mr.  Breck  under  the  care  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Peake, 
while  he  himself  went  forward  60  miles,  and  at  Leech  Lake  established  a  second 
mission^built  houses,  commenced  farming,  gardening,  &c,  and  opened  a  school 
for  Indian  children,  and  had  daily  public  worship  in  a  chapel.  He  had  already 
an  important  establishment 

Ever  since  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Ripley,  however,  the  Indians  about  Mr. 
Breck  have  put  on  an  air  of  insolence  aud  bravado ;  the  chief,  and  the  parents 
of  the  scholars,  professing  ft-iendliness,  but  declaring  themselves  unable  to  con- 
trol or  resist  the  **  braves."    They  supply  themselves  with  whiskey. 

The  sequel  has  been,  that  in  repeated  visits,  drunken  squads  of  Indians  have 
demanded  whatever  they  fancied  in  the  mission  house— have  shot  down  cattle  in 
the  yard,  and  poultry,  and  held  feasts  on  them  in  sight— have  threatened  the 
life  of  the  mlspionary— and  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  fiee  at  night  with  his 
household,  and  such  effects  as  were  most  valuable,  towards  Fort  Ripley,  where 
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he  bow  is.  Two  or  three  men  were  left  at  the  miasion  to  protect  the  residae. 
Some  teams  were  met  goin^  up  with  provisions  for  settlers  beyond,  to  be 
deposited  for  them  at  the  mission,  and  to  bring  away  those  left  behind.  No 
word  has  been  received  flrom  there.  These  events,  if  tbej  shall  secure  the  resto- 
ration of  military  protection  to  our  frontier,  will  neither  daunt  the  heroic  mis- 
nonary,  nor  lessen  sympathy  in  his  great  enterprise.  For  the  present  his  work 
at  the  new  misdon  has  been  suspended — and  he  will  be  among  us  in  a  few  days. 
How  fttx  the  old  station  may  be  safe,  under  these  oircnmstances,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  JorRNAL  of  the  Tennesaee  Convention  pves  the  following  statistics  : 
Number  of  parishes,  17  ;  of  clergy,  17 ;  of  baptisms,  236  ;  of  confirmations, 
82  ;  of  communicants,  914  ;  of  9.  S.  Teachers,  76  ;  of  scholars,  494  ;  of  can- 
didates for  Orders,  5.    The  contributions  are  estimated  at  $9,891. 

The  Journal  of  the  Kentucky  Oonvention  furnishes  the  following  figures : 
26  clergymen,  23  parishes,  469  baptisms,  223  confirmations,  1,518  communi- 
cants,; of  Sunday  Schools,  269  teachers,  and  2,109  scholars;  of  Parish 
schools,  23  teachers,  and  436  scholars :  tvx)  candidates  for  Orders ;  <me  priest 
and  om  deacon  ordained ;  and  $23,172  contributed.    Well  done  I 

The  Journal  of  the  Missouri  Oonvention,  though  not  giving  complete 
returns,  supplies  encouraging  statistics :  Parishes,  25  ;  clergy,  24  ;  baptisms, 
227 ;  confirmations,  161 ;  communicants,  981 ;  ordinations,  1 ;  S.  S.  teachers, 
99 ;  scholars,  685 ;  offerings,  $10,345. 

The  Journal  of  the  Ohio  Oonvention  reports  the  followii^  results  for  the 
year :  Parishes,  89  ;  clergy,  84  ;  baptisms,  691 ;  confirmations,  325  ;  com- 
municants,  5^17  ;«S.  S.  Teachers,  609  ;  scholars,  4,288  ;  contributions,  $46,- 
891,  exclusive  of  salaries.  The  Bishop's  address  reports  3  priests  and  9  dea- 
cons ordained,  and  7  candidates  for  Orders. 

Ordinations. — June  20th,  at  Somerville,  South  Carolina,  the  Rev.  P.  G. 
Jenkins  to  the  Priesthood.  Also,  July  20th,  at  Bluffton,  Beaufort  District, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Green  to  the  Deaconate.— July  12th,  at  Newark,  Delaware,  Mr. 
TTiomas  M.  Martin  to  the  Deaconate.— July  19th,  at  Jubilee  College,  Illinois; 
Mr.  J.  R  West  to  the  Deaconate. — July  21st,  in  Grace  church,  Boston,  Mass., 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Penniman  to  the  Priesthood. — July  26th,  in  Christ  church, 
Delaware  City,  Delaware,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  D.  Hatton  to  the  Priesthood. — 
July  26th,  at  Danville,  Penn.,  Messrs.  Hurley  Baldy  and  J.  W.  Goughler  to 
the  Deaconate. — July  28th,  in  St.  John's  church,  Bfflex,  New  York,  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  Fairbanks  to  the  Priesthood. 

CoifSECRATioNs. — Juuc  25th,  St  Luke's  church,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. — June 
28th,  a  new  church  at  Joliet,  Illinois.  Also,  July  1st,  St.  Peter's  church,  at 
Sycamore. — June  20th,  a  new  church  at  Somerville,  South  Carolina. 
Also,  July  19th,  the  church  of  the  Cross,  at  Blufilon.— July  16th,  Grace 
church.  Orange,  New  Jersey — July  17th,  St.  Paul's  church,  Montrose,  Penn- 
sylvania.— Jmy  19th,  the  burial  ground  of  Jubilee  CoUege,  Illinois. — July  2l8t, 
St,  Paul's  chapel,  Windham,  New  York. — August  6th,  St.  John's  chapel, 
Beltsville,  Maryland. 


THE  CHURCH  ABROAD. 

Thb  Canterbury  Convooation  has  again  been  in  working  session.  The 
meeting  was  on  Friday,  July  10th,  with  a  good  attendance  m  both  Houses. 
Though  little  was  done  b^ond  reoeivinff  the  reports  of  committees,  much 
substantial  gain  was  effected  in  the  way  of  counsel  and  agreement  as  to  what 
ougbt  to  be  done. 

In  the  Upper  House,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  brought  up  the  report  touthing 
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missions  at  home  and  abroad.    A  brief  digest  of  tbe  report  is  aD  we  cao 
give :  That  tbe  home  missions  be  orgaDieed  nnda-  tbe  Bishops,  and  such  of 
the  clergy  aod  laity  as  will  cooperate  with  them  in  asoertaim'ug  and  reliering 
the  spiritoal  wants  of  the  Dioceses.    That  clergymen  having  special  ^fts  for 
influencing  those  now  estranged  lirom  religion  be  songht  out,  and  put  to  work 
In  temporary  bnildincs,  till  flocks  are  gathered  for  churches.    That  when  the 
parish  church  is  not  Targe  enough  for  the  people,  there  should  be  extra  services 
open  to  all,  and,  if  need  be,  the  missionary  clergymen  called  in  to  aid  those  of 
tbe  parishes.    That  the  deans  and  canons  of  cathedrals  shall  consider  how 
they  may  assemble  the  working  classes  (or  short  services,  and  sermons  from 
preachers  specially  qualified  to  reach  them ;  and  that,  instead  of  their  set  dis- 
courses, the  clergy  use  such  plain  expositions  of  Scripture  and  appeals  to  tbe 
conscience  as  may  be  easily  understood  by  all.    That  the  parochial  clergy 
urge  upon  the  people,  at  least  twice  a  year,  the  duty  of  promoting  religion  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  and  that  there  be  two  collections,  one  for  the  home  work, 
and  the  other  for  the  foreign.    That  there  be  some  system  adopted  whereby 
agid  or  disabled  incumbents  may  retire  from  their  livings  on  pensions,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  men  of  working  vigour ;  and  that  to  this  end  there  be 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  enactments  touching  simony.    The  r^rt  lies  over 
for  the  next  meeting. 

llie  Bishop  of  Oxford  also  presented  a  petition  signed  by  clergymen  of  all 
parties,  praying  for  some  change  in  the  laws  of  discipline.  That  the  burial 
service  is  forbidden  by  rubric  to  be  used  for  any  one  excommunicate.  That 
by  the  68th  canon  of  1603  a  clergyman  is  to  be  suspended  for  three  months, 
who  shall  refuse  to  bury  any  corpse,  unless  the  person  have  died  excommuni- 
cate. That,  from  tbe  difficulty  of  obtaining  sentence,  persons  living  in  qpen 
and  notorious  sin  are  scarce  ever  presented.  That  a  royal  license  be  granted 
to  deliberate  on  a  repeal  or  modification  of  said  canon,  so  as  to  remove  this 
grievance. 

In  the  Lower  House,  Archdeacon  Bickersteth  broujjht  up  the  report  touch- 
ing missions,  agreeing  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  Bishops,  but  adding  vari- 
ous other  proposals.  That  there  be  an  increase  of  tbe  Episcopate,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  aged  and  disabled  Bishops ;  also  for  coac^utor  Bishops.  That  the 
Deaconate  be  extended,  so  as  to  mark  more  distinctly  betwe^  that  order  and 
the  Priesthood.  That  men  be  selected  for  the  ministry  more  for  their  moral 
and  religious  character,  and  their  power  of  influencing  others,  than  for  scho- 
lastic acquirements ;  and  that  there  is  needed  a  more  specific  and  systematic 
training  for  tbe  pastoral  office.  That  lay  agency  be  called  more  and  more 
into  the  practical  work  of  the  Church  ;  and  uiat  there  be  a  larger  use  of  the 
services  of  Christian  women  of  every  rank,  as  visitors  and  nurses. 

The  report  also  takes  up  tbe  subject  of  church-building,  and  recommends 
the  building  of  churches  of  a  more  simple  and  inexpensive  kind.  Chapels 
costing  not  more  than  one  pound  a  sitting  are  desired  for  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts.  Special  services  and  catechizings  for  children  and 
more  frequent  confirmations  are  recommended.  Parliamentary  grants  for 
education  are  tbcmkfuliy  acknowledged,  but  the  increase  of  schools  and  school- 
masters will  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  increased  spiritual  agency.  The 
retention  of  tbe  young  in  Sunday  classes,  and  the  general  establishment  of 
evening  schools  and  classes  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  clergy,  are 
specifiai  as  important.  The  poverty  of  a  very  large  number  of  benefices  is 
then  mentioned  with  r^pret,  and  the  necessity  of  better  provision  in  this  re- 
spect is  urged. 

As  to  foreign  missions,  the  report  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  the  field, 
especially  in  the  Colonies.  Thankfulness  is  expressed  for  the  agency  of  various 
Societies,  and  the  development  of  the  colonial  episcopate.  Missionary  as- 
sociations ought  to  be  formed  in  every  parish  at  home,  the  choice  of  the 
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iDstramcDtality  to  be  left  to  each  several  parish.  The  episcopate  abroad 
should  be  extended,  and  the  aniversities  are  urged  to  give  increased  facilities 
and  encouragement  to  those  who  may  be  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  mis- 
sionary  work.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  funds  of  the  various  diocesan, 
archdeaconal  and  other  charities,  for  the  sons  and  orphans  or  clergy,  might 
be  usefully  employedin  providing  exhibitions  for  missionary  collies. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  brought  up  the  report  on  Diocesan  Synods.  That  the 
well-being  of  the  Church  greatly  depends  on  the  hearty  cooperation  of  clergy 
mid  laity.  That  the  primary  dements  of  this  cooperation  may  be  found  in 
parish  vestries.  That  rural  deaneries  might  facilitate  the  lay  cooperation,  if 
churchwardens  and  synodsmen  of  parishes,  and  perhaps  other  laymen,  were  in- 
vited by  the  rural  dean  to  confer  with  the  clergy  on  subjects  previously 
proposed.    In  r^ard  to  archdeaconal  visitations,  we  have  the  followmg  : 

The  Committee  feel  persuaded  that  these  visitations  afford  valuable  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  for  promoting 
the  practical  efficiency  of  the  Church.  The  churchwardens  are  legally  the  lay 
representatives  of  the  several  parishes  of  the  archdeaconry,  and  are  cited  as 
such  to  the  visitations.  .  .  .  The  synodsmen  also  are  by  the  90th  canon 
recognized  officers  of  the  Church,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  churchwardens. 
Everything  therefore,  ought  to  be  done  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  officers, 
and  to  strengthen  the  bondn  of  union  which  connect  the  clergy  with  them.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  if,  as  occasion  might  require,  they  were  called  into  consulta- 
tion with  the  clergy  at  these  visitations,  they  would  be  stimulated  in  their  efforts 
to  do  tbeir  duty ;  and  the  office  of  churchwardens  would  be  raised  in  public 
esteem,  and  would  be  sought  by  earnest  and  zealous  laymen,  to  the  benefit  of 
religion,  and  to  the  promotion  of  charity  and  union.  The  Committee  take  for 
granted  that  the  conferences  at  these  synodical  visitations  would  be  limited  to 
questions  concerning  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  Church,  especially  wi  bin 
the  archdeaconry ;  and  that  no  question  of  purely  doctrinal  character  would  be 
eubmitted  for  discussion. 

A%io  Episcoml  visitations,  the  report,  after  mentioning  that  there  are  21 
Dioceses  in  the  rrovinoe,  continues  thus : 

The  average  number  of  the  clergy  in  each  of  these  dioceses  is  not  less  than 
650,  and  the  churchwardens  probably  amount  to  more  than  900,  on  an  average, 
In  each  diocese.  In  most  dioceses  the  bishop's  visitation  takes  place  only  once 
in  three  years,  archdeaconal  visitation  being  held  in  the  two  intermediate  years. 
.  .  .  .  Your  Committee  gratefully  recognize  the  benefits  at  present  arising 
from  the  meetings  of  the  churchwardens,  together  with  the  clergy,  at  the 
visitations  of  the  bif hops ;  and  they  see  in  those  visitations  the  basis  of  ar- 
rangements which  might,  if  strengthened  and  amplified,  be  made  available  for 
the  consultation  and  cooperation  of  the  laity  with  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop.  But  they  would  further  express  their 
earnest  desire  that,  by  a  subdivision  of  dioceses,  the  clergy  and  laity  of  every 
diocese  might  be  enabled  to  meet  under  the  presidency  ot  their  bishop,  and  be 
associated  with  one  another,  under  his  parental  authority,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  diocese,  for  mutual  counsel  and  edification,  and  lor  Christian  fel- 
lowship in  the  offices  of  religion. 

Tarious  other  questions,  some  of  them  highly  important,  were  more  or  less 
agitated  ;  but  the  above  may  suffice  by  way  of  indicating  the  spirit  and  direc- 
tion of  the  movement.  We  must  notice,  however,  that  Canon  Selwyn  repre- 
sented as  a  grievance,  <'  that  measures  of  great  importance,  affecting  not  only 
the  property  but  the  discipline  of  the  Courch,  are  proposed  and  enacted  in 
Parliament,  without  being  previously  commjnnicated  to  the  clergy  in  Convo- 
cation.'' He  also  moved, "  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  what 
was  the  ancient  course  of  legislation  in  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  what  are  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  dergy  in  Convocation  in  this  respect,  by  the  Con- 
sttttUion  of  this  Realm  ;  and  to  report  to  this  House." 

A  KBW  DivoBCB  Bill  has  for  some  time  been  pending  in  Parliament,  one 
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effect  of  which  will  be,  to  compd  clergymeD  to  marry  persons  who  have  been 
divorced  for  adultery.  The  thing  was  caosiDg  great  agitation.  The  Primate* 
in  a  speech  on  the  subject,  regarded  it  as  a  great  hardship  on  the  clsm,  to  be 
compelled  to  perform  sach  marriages.  Th^  Literary  Churchman  tiUks  in  a 
manly  and  sensible  style,  thns : 

If,  in  spite  of  petitions,  argaments,  and  argent  representations,  the  BQl 
becomes  law,  there  will  be  no  alternative  for  Sie  clergy,  that  we  can  see,  bat 
that  of  abBoUady  r^uttngt  at  aU  hazard,  to  daearaU  the  Marriage  Service  of  the 
Church  by  using  it  to  join  together  those  who  have  alreadv  vitiated  the  aolema 
bond  in  another  instance  hj  their  abominable  iniquity.  The  cases  may  perhaps 
only  be  rare  when  such  decision  mav  be  required,  but  that  is  no  reason  why, 
when  they  do  occur,  the  clergy  should  not  show  how  pnpand  they  are  to  merifiee 
oily  and  to  hravt  any  amount  of  popular  ditpkature  orpertonal  loft,  rather  than  fafl 
in  thiir  duty  to  their  Church  and  thar  God,  in  a  matter  of  such  moment 

More  than  7,000  of  the  clergy,  including  men  of  all  parties,  had  signed  a 
remonstrance  against  the  Bill ;  and  the  English  Churclman  says  the  number 
might  be  easily  increased  to  10,000  or  15,0^.  The  Commons  were  reodving 
many  petitions  against  the  Bill,  but  none  in  its  fiftvour.  Nevertbdess,  tM 
Government  was  persisting  in  pressing  the  measure  as  it  stood.  A  prsfimi- 
nary  debate  was  had  on  the  28tb  of  July,  with  a  view  to  its  postponement  till 
the  next  session.  Mr.  Henley  led  oJQT  in  £avour  of  postponement,  and  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone  sind  Lord  John  Manners.  The  €k)venimait  was 
strenuous  against  the  motion ;  Palmerston  declaring  that  he  would  keep  Par- 
liament in  session  till  the  measure  were  disposed  of, "  whenever  that  mignt  be." 
The  vote  was  taken,  and  the  motion  lost  by  217  to  130.  On  the  30th,  the 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  bill  was  opened  by  the  Attorney  General  in  an 
elaborate  speech.  He  was  followed  in  opposition  by  Sir  William  Heathcote, 
Mr.  H.  Drummond,  and  Lord  John  Manners.  The  next  evening,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone opposed  the  Bill  in  a  strong  speech  ;  and  after  a  spirited  debate  the  Bill 
went  to  the  second  reading  by  a  vote  of  208  to  97. 

Should  the  measure  pass,  as  is  most  likely,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  one  good  effect ;  namely,  that  of  weaning  the  clergy  somewhat  from 
their  miserable  dotage  of  the  State.  After  being  driven  in  a  few  more  such 
cases  to  the  alternative  of  losing  their  livings  or  else  of  doing  anv  dirty  work 
the  Government  may  impose,  it  is  to  be  hoped  liiat  they  will  think  mote  of 
acting  on  the  Government  through  the  people,  and  less  of  acting  on  the  peo- 
ple through  the  Government  We  fear  that  a  pret^  hwd  discipline  will  be 
required,  to  teach  them  this  important  lesson.  Well,  they  have  got  to  learn  it 
some  way  or  other. 

The  Dexison  Case,  as  we  noticed  some  time  ago,  was  carried  up  to  the 
Court  of  Arches  on  an  appeal  by  Mr.  Ditcher ;  whereupon  Sir  John  Dodson 
ruled  that  the  proceedings  would  not  hold  m  law,  as  they  had  not  been  insti- 
tuted within  the  time  required  by  statute.  The  indefhtigable  Ditcher  lately 
came  out  in  the  Record^  announcing  that  he  has  appealed  from  Sir  John  to 
the  Judicial  Committee.  Of  course,  if  they  should  overrule  Sur  John,  we 
shall  have  another  long  siege  in  the  case. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  B.  Hale,  Archdeacon  of  Adehiide,  was  consecrated  to 
the  new  See  of  Perth,  Western  Australia,  in  Lambeth  chapel,  on  the  25th 
of  July ;  the  Primate  officiating,  together  with  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
RipoD. 

The  Evening  Journal  announces  that  the  Government  has  confirmed  the 
election  of  Dr.  Cronyn  as  the  first  Bishop  of  London,  Canada  West ;  and 
commissioned  the  Bishops  of  Toronto,  Quebec,  and  Montreal  to  proc^  in 
the  consecration.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  Dr.  Cronyn  has  gone  to  England 
to  be  consecrated. 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCHES    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF 
SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

NO.  VII. — CONSECBATION  OP  THE  SCOTCH  BISHOPS. 

Who  then,  oncaird  by  Thce» 
Dare  tonch  Thy  Spouse,  Thy  very  self  below  T 
Or  who  dare  count  him  fmmnK>ned  worthily, 
Ezeept  Thine  hand  and  seal  he  ehow  ? 

Where  can  Thy  seal  be  found. 
But  oiv  the  ehosen  seed,  from  age  to  au'e 
By  Thine  anointed  heralds  duly  crowu'd, 
A&  Eangs  and  Priests  Thy  war  to  wage  T 

—KebU. 

•  Jamis  was  warmly  received  by  his  new  subjects,  who  accom- 
panied their  demonstrations  of  joy  with  an  exhibition  of 
respect  and  courtesy  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
Amid  festivity  and  the  weighty  cares  of  the  regal  office,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  welfare  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 
With  more  earnest  zeal  than  ever,  and  with  increased  confi- 
dence arising  from  his  elevated  position,  he  applied  himself  to 
its  bettor  establishment  and  the  remedying  of  its  deplorable 
deficiencies.  We  must  not  suppose  that  it  needed  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  English  hierarchy  and  ritual  to  open  his 
eyes  to  the  frightful  disorders  and  lamentable  defects  of  the 
Scotch  Reformation  as  hitherto  conducted.  In  his  BasUicon 
Dcrtmj  addressed  to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  and  first  printed  in 
the  year  1600,  he  expresses  himself  in  very  plain  language  as 
16 
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to  the  ultra-Presbyterians.  They  were,  he  says,  "  a  people 
which,  refusing  to  be  called  Anabaptists,  too  much  participated 
of  their  humours,  not  only  agreeing  with  them  in  their  general 
rule,  the  contempt  of  the  dvil  magistrate,  and  in  leaning  to  their 
own  dreams,  imaginations,  and  reyelations ;  but  particularly  in 
accounting  all  men  profane  that  agree  not  in  their  fiEincies ;  in 
making  for  any  particular  question  of  the  polity  of  their 
Church  as  much  commotion  as  if  the  article  of  the  Trinity 
was  called  in  question  ;  in  making  the  Scriptures  to  be  ruled 
by  their  consciences,  and  not  their  consciences  by  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  in  accounting  everybody  ethnics  and  publicans,  unwor- 
thy of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  breathing,  much  less  to  partici- 
pate with  them  in  the  Sacraments,  that  denies  the  least  jot  of 
their  grounds ;  and  of  suffering  king,  people,  law,  and  all,  to 
be  trodden  under  foot,  before  the  least  jot  of  their  ground  be 
impugned  ;  in  preferring  such  holy  wars  to  an  ungodly  peace  ; 
and  not  only  in  resisting  Christian  princes,  but  denying  to 
pray  for  them,  for,  say  they,  prayer  must  come  by  faith,  and  it 
is  not  reveakd  that  God  will  hear  their  prayers  for  such  a 
prince."  "  They  used  commonly  to  tell  people  in  their  sermons 
that  all  kings  and  princes  were  naturally  enemies  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Church,  and  could  never  patiently  bear  the  yoke  of 
Christ.  Therefore  he  counsels  the  prince  to  take  heed  of  such 
puritans,  whom  he  calls  the  very  pest  of  the  Church  and  Com- 
monwealth, whom  no  deserts  can  oblige,  neither  oaths  nor 
promises  bind  ;  breathing  nothing  but  sedition  and  calumnies  ; 
aspiring  without  measure,  railing  without  reason,  and  making 
their  own  imagination  the  square  of  their  conscience."  (Ste- 
phen's Hist.  Vol.  1,  p.  413.)  In  this  beautiful  and  masterly  por- 
trait we  see  the  results  of  much  painful  experience,  which 
enabled  him  to  draw  from  the  very  life. 

In  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  held  in  1604,  he  dis- 
played a  decided  Church  spirit,  combined  with  much  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity,  and  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  questions 
put  in  issue,  and  of  the  ultimate  scope  of  the  demands  of  the 
Puritans.  At  the  opening  of  the  Conference  he  expressed  his 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  "  for  bringing  him  into  the 
promised  land  where  religion  was  purely  professed,  where  he 
«at  among  grave,  learned,  and  discreet  men  ;  not  as  before  else- 
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where  a  king  without  state,  without  honour,  without  order, 
where  beardless  boys  would  brave  him  to  his  face."  At  the 
conclusion  he  addressed  Dr.  Reynolds  and  his  colleagues,  the 
disputants  on  the  Puritan  side,  with  sound  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion : 

"  Obedience  and  humility  are  the  marks  of  good  men  ;  such 
I  believe  you  to  be  :  but  it  feareth  me  that  many  of  your  sort 
are  humourous,  and  too  busy  in  the  perverting  of  others.  The 
exceptions  taken  against  the  Communion-book,  as  I  perceive, 
are  matters  of  mere  weakness,  and  they  who  are  discreet  will 
be  gained  with  time,  by  gentle  persuasions;  or,  if  they  be 
undiscreet,  better  it  is  to  remove  them,  than  to  have  the  Church 
troubled  with  their  contentions.  For  the  Bishops  I  will 
answer,  that  it  is  not  their  purpose  presently  and  out  of  hand 
to  force  obedience,  but  by  fatherly  admonitions  and  conferences 
to  induce  such  as  are  disaffected.  But  if  any  be  of  an  opposite 
and  turbulent  spirit,  I  will  have  them  enforced  to  a  conformity. 
Neither  tell  me  that  the  wearing  of  a  surplice  or  using  the 
cross  in  Baptism,  will  diminish  the  credit  of  ministers  that 
have  formerly  disallowed  the  same;  for  that  is  just  the  Scot- 
tish argument ;  when  any  thing  was  concluded  that  suited  not 
with  their  humour,  the  only  reason  why  they  would  not  obey 
was,  that  it  stood  not  with  their  credit  to  yield,  having  been 
so  long  of  a  contrary  opinion.  I  will  none  cf  that,  but  that 
a  time  be  limited  by  the  Bishops  of  every  Diocese  to  such,  and 
they  that  will  not  yield,  whatsoever  they  are,  let  them  be 
removed,  for  we  must  not  prefer  the  credit  of  a  few  persons  to 
the  general  peaa  of  the  ChurchJ^  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
a  few  noisy  and  factious  individuals  can  always  make  consid- 
erable disturbance,  and  give  infinite  trouble  to  the  peaceable 
and  well-disposed.  And  so  it  was  in  this  instance.  Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood,  who  has  recorded  the  speech  of  James 
last  given,  informs  us  that  he  was  told  by  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft, several  years  afterwards,  that  out  of  nine  thousand  cler- 
gymen in  England  but  forty-nine  had  been  deposed  for  their 
obstinate  non-conformity.  And  yet  these  creatures  talked  as 
if  they  were  the  whole  Church  1 

The  king  saw  clearly  the  great  benefits  that  would  arise 
from  a  complete  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  brought  the 
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subject  before  the  Parliaments  of  the  respective  countries* 
Commissioners  were  appointed  on  both  sides  to  deliberate  and 
propose  terms,  and  articles  were  actually  agreed  upon  :  but 
the  national  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  Scotch  frustrated  the 
plan,  and  it  was  allowed  to  drop. 

It  is  stated  on  Presbyterian  authority  that  some  of  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  their  system  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, but  that  it  was  unceremoniously  rejected  by  the  rest. 
This  greatly  alarmed  the  high-flying  portion  of  the  sect,  and 
their  alarm  was  increased  by  the  postponement  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  year.  Accordingly  they  determined  that  they 
would  meet  next  year  (1605)  whether  allowed  or  not,  and  a 
mock  assembly  of  "  the  sincerer  sort "  was  convened  at  Aber- 
deen, which  delegates  from  nine  out  of  the  whole  fifty  Presby- 
teries attended.  They  attempted  to  get  to  business  but  were 
peremptorily  forbidden  by  Sir  Alexander  Straiten,  of  Lauriston, 
the  royal  commissioner.  After  some  discussion  they  showed 
their  teeth  by  adjourning  over  to  September,  of  their  own  mere 
motion,  in  spite  of  Lauriston's  prohibition.  The  only  result 
was  that  Messrs.  John  Forbes  and  John  Welsh,  two  of  the 
most  violent,  were  tried  for  treason  before  the  Lord  Justice 
Depute  and  others  of  the  council,  declined  the  judicature  as 
usual,  were  found  guilty,  and  imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure ; 
and  so  ended  this  farce  of  Aberdeen. 

In  July,  1606,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  declaring 
the  king's  supremacy  "over  all  estates,  persons,  and  causes 
within  his  kingdom ''  (of  Scotland) ;  and  also  another,  restor- 
ing "  the  estate  of  Bishops  to  their  ancient  and  accustomed 
honours,  dignities,  prerogatives,  lands,  estates,  &c.,  as  the  same 
was  in  the  Reformed  Kirk  at  any  time  before  the  act  of  annex- 
ation "  of  1587.  The  Presbyterians  sent  in  a  protest  against 
this  act  by  the  hands  of  Andrew  Melville.  Having  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  with  much  difficulty,  obtained  admission,  he 
with  his  usual  audacity  attempted  to  make  a  speech,  but  of 
course  was  immediately  expelled  as  guilty  of  a  gross  contempt. 

James  now  summoned  the  Titulars,  Gladstanes  of  St. 
Andrews,  Spottiswoode  of  Glasgow,  and  others  of  the  order, 
together  with  Andrew  and  James  Melville,  and  six  others  of 
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tiie  same  views,  to  ^  conference  on  the  affairs  of  the  Kirk. 
At  its  opening,  in  September,  several  of  the  English  prelates 
and  nobles  were  present,  and  James  Melville  requested  that 
they  might  withdraw,  as  the  king  might  be  offended  if  they 
expressed  themselves  with  their  usual  freedom  before  such  wit- 
nesses. This  he  promptly  refused,  and  desired  them  to  speak 
in  a  respectful  and  discreet  manner.  One  of  the  test  questions 
was  the  legality  of  the  pretended  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  The 
Titulars  condemned  it  as  illegal ;  some  of  the  other  ministers 
evaded  a  direct  answer  ;  but  our  friend  Andrew,  getting  into 
one  of  his  usual  passions,  burst  out  into  a  red-hot  diatribe  in 
favour  of  its  legality  and  authority,  and  completely  out-talked 
the  advocate.  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton.  James  saw  the  useless- 
ness  of  any  more  conferences  in  his  presence,  and  directed 
some  of  the  Scotch  officials  then  in  London  to  attend  to  the 
business- 

But  in  order  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  these  pugnacious  per- 
sonages, James  appointed  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
English  divines  to  deliver  sermons  in  the  Chapel  Royal  on  the 
polity  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  with  exquisite  cru- 
elty insisted  on  the  attendance  of  Melville  and  his  colleagues. 
His  emotions  may  be  more  readily  imagined  than  described, 
while  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  demonstrated  the  supremacy 
of  Bishops  above  Presbyters,  and  the  confusions  arising  in  the 
Church  from  parity  ;  while  Buckeridge,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  "  handled  soundly  "  the  royal  supremacy  in  causes 
ecclesiastical ;  while  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  "  con- 
firmed the  power  of  kings  in  convocating  synods  and  coun- 
cils"; and,  keenest  cut  of  all,  Dr.  King,  subsequently  Bishop 
of  London,  *•  proved  lay  elders  to  have  no  place  or  office  in  the 
Church,  and  the  late  device  to  be  without  all  manner  of  precept 
or  example  in  Scripture,  or  in  antiquity."  At  length  his  suf- 
ferings became  intolerable,  and  his  inward  ebullitions  found 
vent.  He  was  commanded  to  attend  Divine  service  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Michael  (whom  McCrie,  with  equal  wit  and 
decency,  calls  one  of  the  Dii  Mimrum  Gentium  of  the  Church 
of  England),  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  the  Holy  Communion 
appears  to  have  been  administered.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
he  seems,  from  his  biographer's  account,  to  have  been  in  a  most 
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unchristian  frame  of  mind  during  the  solemn  ceremonial.  We 
very  much  fear  that  the  serious  call  of  the  exhortation  was  lost 
upon  him,  that  he  did  not  confess  his  sins  with  an  humble  and 
penitent  heart,  nor  join  heartily  in  singing  praises  to  "  tiie 
strength  "  of  his  "  salvation  f  and  he  certainly  did  not  illus- 
trate Goldsmith's  description, — 

''And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remaiDed  to  pray." 
Alas  I  he  saw  Bishops  and  clergy  in  their  appropriate  robes ; 
and  on  the  altar  two  "  blind  "  (i.  e.  clasped)  prayer  books,  two 
chalices,  and  two  candlesticks  with  candles  unlighted ;  and  he 
heard  "  all  kinds  of  music  "  (probably  the  groundless  imagina- 
tion of  an  untutored  ear),  and  beheld  the  king  and  queen  pre- 
sent their  oflFerings  kneeling.  He  entertained,  too,  the  curious 
fancy  that  the  service  was  made  extraordinarily  long  on  pui^ 
pose  to  plague  him — ^bless  his  poor  brain.  So  he  returned  to 
his  lodgings  in  a  state  of  boiling  indignation,  and  forthwitii 
indited  a  scurrilous  Latin  epigram  of  six  lines,  which  reliered 
him  mightily.  It  speedily  got  into  circulation,  of  course  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  consent,  and,  as  our  readers  may  be 
pleased  to  have  some  idea  of  it,  we  append  a  translation  given 
by  McCrie,  which  does  full  justice  to  the  original : 

"  Why  stand  thus,  on  the  royal  altar  hi|[h, 
Two  closed  books,  blind  lights,  two  basins  dry  ? 
Doth  England  hold  Qod's  mind  and  worship  close, 
Blind  of  her  sight  and  buried  in  her  dross? 
Doth  she,  with  chapel  put  in  Romish  dress, 
The  purple  whore  religiously  express  ?  " 

This  production,  contemptible  and  scurrilous  as  it  was,  was 
a  libel  by  the  law  of  England,  and  moreover  exposed  its  author 
to  the  penalties  prescribed  for  the  offence  of  "  scandcUum  mag- 
natumy  Its  author  was  consequently  summoned  before  the 
English  Privy  Council  on  the  3(Jth  of  November.  With  his 
wonted  perversity  and  audacity  he  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  bear  a  decided  testimony  in  favour  of  MehiOt' 
ism.  He  not  only  freely  acknowledged  his  bantling,  but  he 
also  justified  it.  He  spluttered  fiercely  about  the  "  supersti- 
tious vanity  "  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  finally  asserted 
his  claim  as  a  free  born  Scotchman  to  an  entire  freedom  from 
their  jurisdiction  I  Archbishop  Bancroft,  with  mildness  and 
dignity,  began  to  point  out  to  him  his  position,  when  Melville, 
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in  high  fary,  behaved  ^*  more  like  a  madman  than  a  Christian 
divine."  He  flew  up  to  the  primate,  seized  him  by  his  lawn 
sleeves,  which  he  shook  and  called  '^  popish  rags/'  and  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  the  foulest  abuse.  Others  of  the  council 
who  interfered  were  assailed  in  the  same  manner ;  and  he  was 
finally  remanded  for  a  further  hearing.  He  was  again  brought 
up  in  April,  1607,  when  he  conducted  himself  in  the  same  fran- 
tic mode,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower  as  a  state  prisoner. 
Four  years  imprisonment  gave  his  passions  time  to  cool,  and 
then,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  he  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  France,  and  occupy  a  professorship  in  the 
College  of  Sedan.  Here  he  langui^ed  in  quiet  obscurity, 
enlivened  by  one  or  two  squabbles  with  his  colleagues,  and 
died  in  1622.  James  Melville  was  ordered  to  reside  at  Ber- 
wick, and  the  other  six  were  sent  to  remote  districts  in  Scot- 
land. 

While  these  turbulent  souls  were  exhibiting  their  bad  man- 
ners and  small  discretion  in  England,  the  king  summoned  an 
Assembly  at  Linlithgow,  in  December,  and  it  was  attended  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ministers.  At  the  king's  recom- 
mendation it  was  ordered,  that  for  the  future  the  Presbyteries 
should  be  presided  over  by  constant  moderators,  and  that  the 
titulars  should  be  such  in  the  Presbyteries  in  which  they 
respectively  redded.  Only  four  voted  against  this  proposition ; 
four  others  did  not  vote  because,  as  they  said,  they  had  no  com- 
mission; and  two  were  undecided.  One  of  the  opponents 
declared  he  saw  '^  the  horns  of  the  mitre  "  in  the  back  ground, 
and  happily  he  was  a  good  prophet,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  the  following  year,  the  most  disgraceful  disturbances  took 
place  in  the  synods  of  Perth  and  Fife,  from  the  refusal  of  the 
''  sincerer  sort "  to  obey  this  ordinance  of  the  Assembly.  The 
same  game  was  attempted  in  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  but  the 
firmness  of  the  Earl  of  Abercom,  the  royal  commissioner,  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  it,  and  the  titular,  Spottiswoode,  was 
appointed.  Bow  (an  appropriate  name),  the  ringleader  of  the 
riot  in  the  Perth  synod,  had  to  abscond  to  avoid  arrest,  and 
8ome  others  were  declared  rebels.  This  administration  of  the 
law  had  an  excellent  effect  in  promoting  quietness. 

In  an  Assembly,  held  at  Linlithgow  in  1608,  the  Marquis  of 
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Hnntley  was  excommunicated,  and  a  supplication  presented  to  . 
the  king  for  more  stringent  laws  against  the  Papists,  e.  g.  that 
no  favour  should  be  shown  them  by  the  officers  of  State  ;  that 
the  Privy  Council  should  not  meddle  with  causes  eoclesiasticaly 
nor  *'  discharge  the  processes  led  by  ministers  against  PaiHsts 
and  other  contemners  of  Church  discipline'';  that  such  as 
were  excommunicated  be  put  in  dose  prison,  and  none  have 
access  to  them  but  such  as  are  known  to  be  "  of  sound  relig- 
ion" ;  and  that  all  imported  books  should  be  seized  by  the 
searchers  of  ships,  where  such  ships  might  arrive,  and  shown 
to  the  minister  of  thai  place,  who  of  course  was  to  decide  as  to 
their  further  destiny. 

The  petition  was  graciously  received  by  James,  with  a  own- 
plimentary  comparison  between  this  meeting  and  the  mock  one 
of  Aberdeen  ;  and  he  promised  to  submit  it  to  a  Conv^ition 
of  the  Estates,  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose.  The  Conven- 
tion met  in  January  following,  and  passed  acts  respecting  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  the  sequestration  of  tiie  effects  of 
persons  excommunicated  to  the  king's  use.  These  were  rati- 
fied by  the  Parliament  in  June  following.  It  was  furUier 
enacted  that  the  Bishops  should  be  restored  to  the  civil  jurte- 
diction  their  predecessors  had  before  the  Beformation  in  cases 
of  divorce,  and  in  all  causes  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  within 
their  Dioceses,  and  with  authority  to  appoint  commissaries. 
Another  act  related  to  the  decent  apparel  of  Bishops  and  min- 
ister ;  and  another  yet  was  directed  against  scandalois 
speeches  and  libels. 

We  come  now  to  the  Assembly  of  Glasgow  (June,  1610), 
which  passed  some  important  resolutions.  The  titular  of  that 
city  opened  with  a  sermon  in  which  occurred  the  following 
sensible  remarks  :  *'  I  will  say  no  more  than  this,  that  religion 
must  not  be  entertained  after  the  manner  it  was  brought  into 
this  land.  It  was  brought  in  by  confusion,  it  must  be  enter^ 
tained  by  order :  it  was  brought  into  the  land  against  author- 
ity, it  must  be  entertained  by  authority."  He  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  the  meeting  enacted  "  that  each  Bishop  should 
be  moderator  in  all  his  Diocesan  sjmods ;  no  sentence  of  abso- 
lution or  excommunication  to  be  allowed  without  his  knowl- 
edge and  approval :  he  was  to  receive  letters  of  presentaticm 
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to  vacant  parishes,  and  testimonials  as  to  character,  ability,  and 
qualifications  ;  to  have  the  sole  power  of  deposition  ;  to  per- 
form visitations  ;  to  be  subject  in  life,  &c.,  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  if  found  guilty  to  be  deposed  with  the  king's 
consent ;  to  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  and  an  "  actual 
teaching  minister "  of  ten  years'  standing.  No  General 
Assembly  to  be  allowed  without  the  royal  permission,  and  no 
minister  to  speak  publicly  or  privately  against  the  resolutions 
of  that  meeting  under  pain  of  deprivation."  More  than  130 
members  voted  for  these  resolutions  ;  Jive  voted  against  them, 
and  seven  refused  to  vote.  The  Earls  of  Huntley  and  Errol, 
at  the  time  imprisoned,  made  a  qualified  submission,  and  were 
allowed  to  go  home.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  being  conscien- 
tiously attached  to  the  Romish  faith,  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
France.  Calderwood  styles  this  *'a  woful  assembly,"  and 
McCrie  and  Hetherington  raise  their  harsh  clamours  loud  in 
doleful  chorus.     Could  higher  commendation  be  bestowed  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  this  meeting,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  synods  of  Fife  and  Lothian  gave  their  voices  still 
for  war.  In  the  former  synod,  one  or  two  zealous  factionista 
pretended  ignorance  of  the  decrees  passed  at  Glasgow,  and 
demanded  that  they  should  be  read.  When  their  wish  had 
been  granted  "  they  professed  themselves  not  satisfied,"  but 
with  more  discretion  than  common,  said  "  they  would  wait  till 
the  Lord  should  send  a  better  time."  In  the  latter  synod, 
where  the  same  Titular  (St.  Andrew^s)  presided,  some  declared 
that  they  would  not  obey  his  jurisdiction,  but  he  stoutly  replied, 
*'  Obey  or  not  upon  your  own  peril,  for  ye  know  it,"  and  it 
seems  he  had  no  more  trouble.  Calderwood  grumbles  out  the 
admission  that  in  the  other  synods  the  Bishops  met  with  "  little 
resistance,  howbcit  great  murmuring  and  much  malcontent- 
ment "  ;  "  they  had  become  so  awful  with  their  grandeur  and 
the  king's  assistance," 

About  fifty  years  had  now  passed  amid  turmoil  and  confu- 
sion of  the  most  grievous  kind,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
so-called  Reformation  had  proved  a  lamentable  failure.  Some, 
as  Knox,  validly  ordained  presbyters  but  intolerably  presump- 
tuous and  self  willed,  had  left  the  old  paths  of  scriptural  truth 
and  primitive  antiquity,  followed  a  phantom  of  their  own 
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imagination,  and  usurped  powers  which  they  had  no  right  to 
exercise.  Others,  as  Melville,  destitute  of  all  authority  to 
minister  in  sacred  things,  and  enamoured  of  the  ingenious 
invention  of  the  Genevan  dictator,  had  overthrown  the  crude 
system  of  Knox  to  substitute  their  Dagon  in  its  place.  The 
ill-constructed  temple  they  raised  for  its  accommodation  was 
daubed  with  untempered  mortar,  and  soon  fell  to  pieces.  An 
uncouth  and  ill-contrived  structure  succeeded,  presenting  in 
some  of  its  features  an  indistinct  outline  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  but  its  foundation  stones  were  hewn  out  by  lay  hands, 
and  had  no  cohering  power,  no  valid  connection  with  the 
great  "  Head  of  the  Comer.''  In  the  good  Providence  of 
God  these  evils  were  now  to  be  remedied,  and  a  true  branch 
of  the  one  Vine  was  to  be  planted  in  Scotland  by  virtue  of  the 
Apostolical  succession,  after  centuries  of  error  and  superstition, 
and  half  a  century  of  misrule  and  sacril^e. 

In  September,  1610,  in  compliance  with  the  royal  mandate, 
John  Spottiswoode,  Titular  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  proceeded 
to  London  in  company  with  Andrew  Lamb,  Titular  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  and  Guvin  Hamilton,  of  Galloway.  When  they 
appeared  before  the  king  he  declared  to  them  the  weighty 
object  for  which  he  had  summoned  them.  "  He  had,  to  his 
great  charge,  recovered  the  Bishoprics  forth  of  the  hands  of 
those  that  possessed  them,  and  bestowed  the  same  upon  such 
as  he  hoped  should  prove  worthy  of  their  places ;  but  since  he 
could  not  make  them  Bishops^  nor  could  they  assume  that  honour  to 
themselves^  and  that  in  Scotland  there  was  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  enter  charge  by  consecration,  he  had  called  them  to 
England,  that,  being  consecrated  themselves,  they  might  at  their 
return  give  ordination  to  those  at  home,  and  so  the  adversaries' 
mouths  be  stopped,  who  said  that  he  did  take  upon  him  to  cre- 
ate Bishops,  and  bestow  spiritual  offices,  which  he  never  did 
nor  would  he  presume  to  do,  acknowledging  that  authority  to 
belong  to  Christ  alone,  and  those  He  had  authorized  with  His  power ^ 

In  reply  they  professed  the  utmost  readiness  to  obey  his 
desires,  but  expressed  the  fear  that  their  consecration  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  might  give  rise  to  the 
claim  of  the  subjection  of  the  Scotch  Church  to  that  of  Eng- 
land.   To  avoid  this,  neither  of  those  prelates  acted  as  conse- 
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crators.  The  grace  of  Episcopal  orders  was  conferred  in  the 
Chapel  of  London  House,  on  the  21st  October,  1610,  by  George 
Abbott,  Bishop  of  London,  Lancelot  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  James  Montague,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  Arch- 
bishop states  that  previous  to  the  consecration  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  objected  that  they  ought  first  to  be  ordained  priests,  as 
having  no  ordination  to  that  office  ;  and  that  Bancroft  replied, 
where  Bishops  could  not  be  had,  ordination  by  Presbyters 
must  be  esteemed  lawful.  Another  version  of  the  reply,  and 
one  far  more  worthy  of  the  learning  and  consistency  of  the 
primate  is.  That  he  held  there  was  no  necessity,  because  there 
were  several  instances  in  the  early  Church,  of  persons  being 
ordained  Bishops  per  saUum,  i.  e.,  without  passing  through  the 
lower  degrees,  as,  for  example,  St.  Ambrose.  We  must  here 
give  a  striking  illustration  of  James  Melville's  knowledge  and 
veracity.  He  asserts  the  Bishops  were  consecrated  "  with 
anointing  of  oil  and  other  ceremonies,  just  according  to  the 
English  fashion  and  Pontifical  Papists."  This  is  so  notorious 
an  untruth,  there  being  no  such  ceremony  in  the  service,  that 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  inventive  power  and  stupid  malig- 
nity of  this  paltry  scribbler. 

Having  been  honorably  entertained  in  England,  the  newly 
consecrated  Bishops  returned  home,  and  on  the  13th  of  January 
ensuing,  in  the  parish  chirch  of  St.  Andrew's,  they  consecrated 
George  Gladstanes  Archbishop  of  that  See,  and  at  the  same 
time  James  Law,  Bishop  of  Orkney.  On  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, at  Leith,  the  primate,  with  others,  consecrated  Peter 
Blackburn  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  Alexander  Douglas  of  Moray, 
George  Graham  of  Dunblane,  David  Lindsay  of  Ross,  Alex- 
ander Forbes  of  Caithness,  Alexander  Lindsay  of  Dunkeld, 
John  Campbell  of  Argyle,  and  Andrew  Enox  of  the  Isles. 
Thus,  in  the  gracious  permission  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  duly  commissioned  successors  to  tibe  Apostles  were 
restored  to  Scotland,  so  long  punished  by  their  withdrawal. 
In  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church,  she  was  blessed  with  Bishops  to  rule 
the  flock  of  Christ  within  her  borders,  and  duly  call  and 
ordain  those  who  sought  to  be  admitted  as  its  pastors  and 
teachers. 
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A  abort  time  previous  to  this  the  king  had  appoiated 
"*  a  Coart  of  High  Commission,''  for  taking  cognizance  of 
canaes  EcclesiasticaL  Besides  the  Archbidiops  and  Bishope 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  aod 
the  inferior  clergy  were  placed  on  it  Their  powers  were 
▼ery  extensive.  They  could  censore,  suspend,  deprive,  and 
excommunicate  clergymen,  and  fine  and  imprison  them,  and 
also  ordinary  persons.  However  l^al  the  i^pointment  may 
have  been,  it  was  certainly  impolitic,  inasmuch  as  it  threw 
much  odium  on  the  Bishops,  and  in  the  next  reign  was  made 
one  of  the  pretexts  for  their  overthrow. 

It  is  remarkable  with  how  much  equanimity  the  consecration 
of  the  Bishops  was  received  by  the  ministers  generally.  Cal- 
derwood  mentions  but  one,  John  Strattoo,  who  declaimed 
against  the  Episcopal  office,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Inverness. 

The  Parliament  held  in  October,  1612,  ratified  ihe  acts  of 
the  Assembly  made  in  1610,  especially  the  important  provision 
that  no  General  Assembly  could  be  held  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  sovereign.  The  act  of  1592,  which  partially  estab- 
lished Presbyterianism,  was  wholly  rescinded  and  annulled. 

In  March,  1614,  a  proclamation  was  published  for  the  solemn 
observance  of  the  next  Easter  Day,  and  the  administration  of 
the  Communion  in  all  the  parishes.  Calderwood  makes  the 
reluctant  admission  '*  that  the  most  part  obeyed,  howbeit  there 
were  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  against  it." 

In  this  year,  an  enthusiastic  Jesuit  by  the  name  of  John 
Ogilvie  returned  to  Scotland,  after  more  than  twenty  years' 
absence,  to  disseminate  his  tenets,  and  was  soon  apprehended. 
He  was  several  times  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
conducted  himself  with  as  much  obstinacy  and  wrong  headed- 
ness  as  did  the  Melvilles  et  id  genus  omne.  Like  them  he 
declined  the  authority  of  the  civil  judge,  but,  unlike  them,  he 
maintained  the  full  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  both  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  matters ;  that  the  king  had  lost  his  dominion  by 
trespassing  on  the  Papal  authority ;  and  that  it  was  "  damna- 
ble and  treason  against  God  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.'' 
Being  asked  if  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king  if  deposed,  he 
coolly  answered,  "  It  is  a  question  among  the  Doctors  of  the 
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Ghxirch ;  many  hold  the  affirmative  not  improbably  ;  but  as  that 
point  is  not  yet  determined,  so  if  it  shall  be  concluded  I  will 
give  my  life  in  defence  of  it ;  and  to  call  it  unlawful  I  wfll 
not,  though  I  should  save  my  life  by  saying  it."  Though 
treated  with  kindness,  and  urged  to  retract  these  abominable 
tenets,  he  remained  invincibly  obstinate,  and  was  condemned 
and  executed  as  a  traitor. 

Archbishop  Gladstanes  died  in  May,  1615,  and  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  was  transferred  to  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Pri- 
macy.   The  next  year  a  curious  question  of  privil^e  arose 
between  the  Scotch  Church  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Abbott).    The  Earl  of  Huntley  was  still  under  sentence  of 
excommunication  and  had  been  committed  to  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle.   He  was  at  length  allowed  to  go  to  London,  received  with 
much  favour  by  James,  and  committed  to  the  Archbishop  for 
further  instruction.    He  professed  his  readiness  to  embrace  the 
reformed  faith,  was  absolved  by  the  Archbishop,  and  admitted 
to  the  Communion.    This  excited  the  utmost  indignation  on 
the  part  of  the  Scotch  prelates,  and  they  sent  a  formal  remon- 
strance to  the  king.    He  wrote  in  reply  a  long  letter  of 
explanation  ;  and  the  Primate  wrote  a  shorter  one,  disclaiming 
all  idea  of  trespassing  on  the  authority  or  independence  of 
tiieir  Church.    He  also  stated  that  the  absolution  had  been 
given  by  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of 
Caithness,  whom  he  regarded  as  their  representative  in  this 
matter.    The  explanations  proved  satisfactory,  and  harmony 
▼as  restored.    It  was  agreed  that  the  Earl,  on  his  return 
to  Scotland,  should  submit  himself   to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, stipulate  to  bring  up  his  children  in  the  reformed  faith, 
and  to  continue  himself  in  it,  and  receive  absolution  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  Scotch  Church. 

A  General  Assembly  met  in  August,  and  he  was  absolved 
accordingly.  Another  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted,  said 
to  be  moderate  in  its  character ;  children  were  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Bishop,  and  a  Catechism  was  ordered  to  be  compiled 
for  their  better  instruction.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
frame  a  Liturgy  for  Divine  service.  The  Holy  Communion 
was  ordered  to  be  administered  four  times  a  year  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  twice  a  year  in  the  rural  parishes.    A  book  of 
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Canons  was  also  directed  to  be  drawn  np,  from  the  records  of 
Assembly,  and  where  these  were  defective,  from  the  indent 
Canons  and  Ecclesiastical  Convocations.  An  order  was  piassed 
for  the  more  diligent  administration  of  Infeoit  Baptism  ;  and 
also  for  the  keeping  of  parochial  registers.  We  see  fit)m  this 
that  the  most  diligent  efforts  were  made  to  emerge  from  the 
disorders  excited  by  Melville,  and  from  the  confusion  created 
by  Knox.  But  James  was  much  displeased  that  some  other 
judicious  recommendations  of  his  had  not  been  acted  upon  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Assembly,  and  he  censured  it  severely.  We 
shall  find  them  presently  in  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth. 

The  king,  ''with  a  salmon-like  instinct,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  visited  Scotland  in  1617,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Bishop  Andrews,  Dr.  Laud,  and  other  dignitaries.  The  Eng- 
lish service  was  said  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  and  the  Holy  Com- 
munion was  administered  to  the  recipients  kneeling.  Some  of 
the  Scotch  clergy  at  first  proved  restive,  preferring  the  inde- 
cent and  irreverent  mode  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
but  the  opposition  was  short  lived.  A  Parliament  was  held  in 
June,  and  several  acts  relating  to  the  Church  were  passed. 
One  regulated  the  order  for  the  election  of  Archbishops  aod 
Bishops  to  vacant  Dioceses,  and  required  the  Chapter  to  choose 
the  nominee  of  the  King ;  another  authorized  the  restitution 
of  the  Chapters  to  the  Estates  formerly  held  by  them ;  a  third 
was  concerning  the  plantation  of  churches  and  the  salaries 
of  incumbents ;  and  a  fourth  related  to  the  providing  all 
things  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament,  as 
lavers,  cups,  table-cloths,  Ac. 

James  was  bent  on  the  further  melioration  of  the  Church's 
discipline  and  mode  of  worship,  and  more  than  ever  desirous 
to  assimilate  them  to  those  of  England.  Accustomed  for  many 
years  to  her  noble  Liturgy  and  decent  ceremonies,  he  felt  more 
strongly  the  contrast  presented  on  this  visit.  He  had  acquired 
more  lofty  ideas  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  wished  to  effect 
the  reforms  needed  by  his  own  sole  mandate.  This,  however, 
the  Bishops  and  Councillors  saw  would  be  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  and  they  prevailed  upon  him,  though  with  much 
reluctance,  to  consent  to  the  calling  of  the  Assembly.  It  met 
at  Aberdeen  in  November,  1617.    After  much  discussion,  two 
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of  the  proposed  articles  were  adopted — one  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist  in  private,  and  the  other  pro- 
viding for  the  more  reverent  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  other  points  were  deferred.  The  king  was  much 
angered  at  tills  result,  which  was  jost  what  he  expected  ;  and 
did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  difficulties  with 
wUch  the  friends  of  good  order  and  primitive  usage  had  to 
contend.  He  desired  the  Archbishop,  by  deputy"  at  St. 
Andrew's,  and  personally  at  Edinburgh,  to  celebrate  Uivine 
service  and  preach  on  Christmas  Day,  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  observed  by  all  parish  incumbents  in  those  cities,  under  pen- 
alty of  the  withdrawal  of  their  stipends  if  they  refused.  This 
latter  threat  reached  a  vulnerable  spot,  and  they  entreated  the 
Archbishop  to  preach,  and  also  obtain  time  for  them  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  without  loss  of  pay.  The  Archbishop  good- 
naturedly  obtained  this  indulgence  for  them,  and  performed 
the  duty  as  required. 

In  January,  1618,  a  proclamation  was  issued  enjoining  the 
solemn  observance  of  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter, 
Ascension  Day,  and  Whitsunday.  Accordingly  Good  Friday 
was  observed  in  the  Capital ;  and  sermons  were  preached  in 
all  the  churches.  On  Easter  Day  the  Communion  was  admin- 
istered to  the  receivers  kneeling,  by  several  of  the  Bishops,  in 
those  churches  which  were  considered  as  cathedrals. 

The  General  Assembly  again  met  at  Perth  in  August.  The 
king's  letter  was  presented  by  Dr.  Young,  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, a  Scotsman  by  birth.  It  spoke  in  severe  terms  of  the 
conduct  of  the  last  meeting,  and  gave  some  plain  warnings  as 
to  the  consequences  of  rejecting  the  Articles  at  this  time.  A 
Privy  Conference,  consisting  of  the  Bishops,  a  number  of 
nobles  and  gentlemen,  and  thirty-seven  doctors  and  ministers, 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  Articles  proposed.  After  long 
reasonings,  first  in  the  Conference  and  afterwards  in  the 
Assembly,  they  were  adopted  on  the  third  day  by  a  large 
majority.  They  enjoined  :  1.  Kneeling  at  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion ;  2.  Administration  of  the  same  to  sick  and  dying  persons 
in  their  houses,  in  extreme  necessity ;  3.  Administration  of 
Baptism  under  similar  circumstances  ;  4.  The  confirmation  of 
young  persons  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ;  5.  The  observ- 
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ance  of  our  Lobd's  "  Birth,  Passioii,  Besarrectkm,  tnd  Asoen- 
rion,  and  the  sending  down  of  the  Holt  Onoer."  These 
Articles  were  ordered  to  be  read  and  enforced  in  all  the  par- 
ish churches  in  the  kingdom,  and  proclamations  were  published 
in  all  the  large  towns.  Tet  in  many  places  ftctions  ministers 
refused  compliance,  and  induced  their  ignorant  followers  to 
desert  their  parish  churches  and  seek  those  where  these  Terj 
proper  rules  were  violated.  They  were  told  that  the  Fht 
Points  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Dort  were  these  identical 
Articles,  and  they  gulped  down  the  &ble  with  a  yerdant  sam- 
plicity  which  is  truly  diverting. 

Parliament  met  in  June,  1621,  and  ratified  the  Five  ArHckf 
as  their  first  act.  When  the  royal  assent  was  given,  which 
was  done  at  the  close  of  the  session  by  the  king,  or  his  oom- 
missioner,  touching  the  statute  with  the  royal  sceptre,  a  storm 
which  had  been  long  threatening  burst  forth,  and  three  flashes 
of  lightning  were  followed  by  as  many  peals  of  thunder,  and 
then  a  deluge  of  rain  ensued.  The  ultra-Presbyterians  inter- 
preted this  rare  and  wonderful  phenomenon  to  be  a  testimony 
of  the  Divine  displeasure  ;  and  Churchmen  answered  the  fools 
according  to  their  folly  by  referring  to  the  giving  forth  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  on  Mount  Sinai  amid  lightnings  and  thon- 
derings. 

Having  thus  successfully  accomplished  the  grand  objects  for 
which  he  had  long  contended,  the  establishment  and  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Church,  James  died  in  March,  1625,  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age.  With  all  his  defects,  personal,  moral, 
and  intellectual,  and  they  were  undeniably  great,  he  possessed 
many  good  qualities,  much  learning,  ability,  and  sagacity,  and 
an  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  primitive  truth  and  Apostolic 
order.  We  have  witnessed  the  good  results  of  his  energy  and 
labour,  and  for  them  his  memory  should  be  revered  by  every 
faithful  member  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  Church. 
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(jJ.)*  1^  Holy  Eucharist  a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent.  Sermon 
before  the  University  in  the  Ccthedral  Chttrch  of  Christy  in  Ox- 
ford, 1843,  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D. 

(JB)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence^  as  contained  in  the  Fathers^ 

from  the  Death  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  to  the  Fourth  Genr 

eral  CouncU,  Viridicated  in  J^otes  on  a  Sermon^  "  The  Presence 

of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist"  preached  in  185B,  before  the 

University  <f  Oxford.    By  the  Rev,  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D, 

(C)  The  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  the  doctrine  <f  the  English  Church,  with  a  Vindication 
of  the  Reception  byjne  Wicked  and  of  the  Adoration  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  truly  present.  By  the  Rev.  E.  ^.  Pusey, 
D.D.  1857. 

(D.)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence^  as  set  forth  in  the  work  of 
Divines  and  others  in  the  English  Church  since  the  Reformation. 
1855,    (AnonymouSf  but  attributed  to  Dr.  Pusey.) 

[•/?//  the  above  works  are  imported  and  kept  on  hand  by  Mr. 
Dana,  Booksdler  and  Publisher^  381  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  name  and  position  of  Dr.  Pusey  are  so  well  known, 
that  no  apology  is  required  for  introducing  to  the  public,  or 
any  portion  of  them,  an  outline  of  his  views  on  so  important  an 
ordinance  of  the  Church  as  the  Lord's  Supper.  To  the  full 
understanding  of  the  case  now  in  litigation  in  the  English 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  the  doc- 
trine  which  is  alternately  urged  and  repudiated  by  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  our  intention  to 
place  before  the  reader  the  views  of  Dr.  Pusey  as  those  of  one 
who  occupies  the  foremost  position  on  the  one  side,  and  is  the 
most  prominent  in  the  eye  both  of  friends  and  foes.  We  shall 
do  this  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  language,  and  from  the 
stand-point,  not  of  the  partisan,  but  of  the  reviewer.  Besides 
the  wish  to  do  strict  justice  to  every  man  in  the  representation 
of  his  opinions  to  others,  we  are  led  to  refrain  from  anything 
like  a  controversial  treatment  of  the  question  by  the  recollec- 
tion, that  the  subject  of  these  remarks  is  now  lying  dangerously 
ill  of  a  malady  which  has  necessitated  his  entire  abandonment 
of  his  usual  duties,  and  is  considered  by  his  medical  advisers  as 


*  For  conTenience  of  reference,  the  works  will  be  distinguished  by  the  let- 
ters A,  B,  C,  D. 
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likely  at  no  distant  period  to  bring  his  earthly  labours  to  their 
final  close. 

It  was  in  the  year  1843  that  Dr.  Pusey  commenced  the  pub- 
lic exposition  of  his  faith  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supp)er* 
On  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  that  year,  he  preached  in 
the  cathedral  church,  in  Oxford,  the  sermon  entitled,  *^  The  Holy 
Eucharist  a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent J^    The  sensation  it  pro- 
duced was  immense ;  and  the  reverend  preacher  was  suspended 
from  his  official  ministrations  as  canon  of  Christ  chvrch,  in 
consequence.    This,  let  us  observe  by  the  way,  was  the  act, 
not  of  English   Church  authority,  but  of  the  Hebdomadsil 
Board,  a  College  magistracy.    The  sermon,  however,  passed 
rapidly  through  twenty-four  large  editions,  being  as  warmly 
hailed  by  some,  as  it  was  earnestly  denounced  by  others.    The 
casual  remarks  made  by  him  in  his  later  works  on  the  subject 
of  this  sermon,  show  an  interest  in  it,  or  rather  in  the  question 
involved,  of  the  deepest  description  ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  peculiar  kind  of  opposition  which  it  awakened  was  to  him 
no  less  surprising  than  painful.* 

Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1853,  we  find  Dr.  Pusey  once 
more  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  English  Church  this 
important  theme,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  entitled  "  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist J^  This  he  intended,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  former  sermon.t  That  was  not  controversial.  He 
dwelt  in  that  neither  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in 
itself,  nor  even  on  the  mode  in  which  "  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faith- 
ful in  the  Lord's  Supper,''  but  only  "  on  the  exceeding  great- 
ness of  the  gift  which  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  soul."  But  this 
second  sermon  is  controversial,  that  is  to  say,  it  states  his 
views,  considers  and  answers  objections,  and  cites  authorities 
in  his  favour. 

The  reception  which  this  second  discourse  met  with  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  republish  it  two 
years  afterwards,  in  1855,  with  a  very  large  appendix  of 
notes.  This  work  we  have  in  two  octavo  volumes,  of  between 
700  and  800  pages,  full  of  that  profound  patristie  learning 

•  Preface  to  (B) ;  pages  2, 8,  of  (C.)  t  Preface  to  (B.) 
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which  might  be  expected  in  a  man  who  says  of  himself,  "  among 
the  Fathers,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  lived  as  in  my 
home."  Whatever  was  left  unexplained  or  undeveloped,  or 
had  been  hastily  passed  over  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  sermon, 
we  have  here  in  full  in  these  volumes.  They  will  bear  the 
closest  study,  and  must  be  allowed  to  constitute  a  contribution 
to  Anglican  theological  literature  of  the  highest  importance. 

Finally,  to  meet  the  foreseen  objection,  that  the  doctrine 
thus  defended  as  that  of  the  Church,  from  the  death  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  to  the  fourth  General  Council,  was  at 
least  a  novelty  in  the  Church  of  England,  we  have  from  him 
this  very  year,  and  within  three  or  four  months,  a  third  work. 
It  is  still  unfinished  :  perhaps  it  may  forever  remain  so.  For 
such  a  contingency,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  his  physicians  leads 
us  to  be  prepared.  But  enough  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
volume  to  place  before  the  reader  a  clear  and  concise  view  of 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  England,  from  the  time  of  the  first  preaching  of 
Luther  until  the  close  of  Henry  VHI's  reign,  including  of 
course  the  period  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Archi- 
episcopate  of  Cranmer,  the  times  of  Melancthon,  Zuinglius, 
and  Bucer.  The  subject  is  continued  so  as  to  bring  in  the 
compilation  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  and  the  opinions  and  acts 
of  Archbishop  Parker.  On  such  an  historical  examination  he 
relies  to  prove,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
derived  neither  from  Calvinistic  nor  from  Zuinglian,  but  from 
Lutheran  sources,  and  that  the  ancient  Lutheran  tenet  was  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  first  six  cen- 
turies ;  with  how  much  success,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose 
to  decide. 

After  this  survey  of  the  works  under  consideration,  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  proceed  with  our  statement  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  doctrine.  For  greater  clearness,  we  shall  observe  the 
following  method :  1st,  To  present  concisely  his  view  ;  2d,  To 
show  by  what  general  line  of  argument  it  is  supported  ;  and 
3d,  To  notice  how  he  meets  the  principal  objections,  or  explains 
such  points  as  are  open  to  misapprehension. 

1.  The  object  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  to  bring  the  believer 
into  very  close,  sacred,  and  vital  union  with  Christ  ;  to  effect 
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between  the  soul  and  its  Redeemer  the  most  intimate  junction. 
Therefore  Ghbist,  having  our  nature,  draws  near  to  us  in  that 
Sacrament  to  hold  mystical  and  spiritual  communion  with  tiie 
heirs  of  salvation.  Under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  ele- 
ments of  this  world,  He  is  objectively  present,  in  that  nature 
wherein  He  wrought  out  our  redemption.  Those  elements 
remain,  after  consecration,  what  they  were  before  as  to  their 
proper  substance.  But,  sacramentally,  they  are  changed  and 
made  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  by  His  word  and  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  receive,  therefore,  at  once 
laread  and  wine,  with  all,  their  proper  qualities  of  nourishment 
and  the  like,  and  also  the  heavenly  gift  of  the  Lord  Himself 
to  strengthen,  and  refresh,  and  dwell  in  our  souls. 

To  the  wicked  Christ  is  present  in  the  Eucharist,  as  well  as 
to  the  righteous.  The  latter  receive  Him  to  their  soul's  health 
and  exceeding  comfort.  His  presence  to  the  wicked  is  tiiat 
not  of  their  Saviour  but  of  their  judge.  He  is  present  in  the 
unfaithful  recipient,  much  as  we  know  God  to  be  present  in 
hell. 

Since  Christ  is  to  be  worshipped  wherever  He  is  present ; 
therefore,  as  He  has  told  us  that  He  is'  present  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  we  there  adore  Him,  although  hidden  from  our 
view.  We  do  not  worship  or  adore  the  elements  in  any  way 
whatsoever  ;  for  this  would  be  gross  idolatry.  Neither  do  we 
adore  Christ  as  impanated,  or  locally  present,  or  corporally 
present ;  for  this  He  is  not.  But  as  present  in  a  supernatural, 
inconceivable,  mystical,  but  real,  true,  and  objective  way,  we 
therein  adore  our  Redeemer. 

The  presence  of  Christ  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine 
is  not  in  the  way  of  a  physical  union  with  their  substance  :  nor 
after  any  material  fashion  ;  nor  according  to  any  mechanical 
laws  ;  nor  after  the  manner  of  any  bodies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  He  is  not  included  by  any  local  boundaries,  nor 
confined  within  any  shape  or  form.  His  presence  is  in  a  way 
which  we  have  no  faculty  capable  of  comprehending  nor  any 
language  capable  of  expressing.  It  is  simply  and  purely  a 
matter  of  faith ;  admits  of  no  explanation,  direct  or  compara- 
tive ;  and  is  therefore  exclusive  of  any  objections  or  difficulties 
drawn  from  physical  laws  of  matter  and  substance.  (B,  C, 
passim.) 
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2.  The  considerations  on  which  this  view  is  founded,  are 
these :  That  it  is  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  was  uniformly 
held  and  taught  throughout  the  Church  for  several  hundred 
years  next  succeeding  the  times  of  the  Holy  Apostles. 

The  two  propositions,  viz  :  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the 
LoBD  are  objectively  present,  and  that  the  elements  remain 
after  consecration  in  their  natural  substance,  are  demonstrable 
from  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  first  is  taught  us  in 
the  words  of  institution,  This  is  My  Body,  This  is  My  Blood  ; 
and  in  those  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  x.,  16.  The  second  is  no 
less  plainly  taught  by  our  Lord,  who  speaks  of  the  wine,  after 
having  consecrated  it,  as  "  this  fruit  of  the  vine,"  and  by  St. 
Paul,  who,  referring  likewise  to  the  consecrated  elements,  calls 
them  "  this  bread  and  this  cup." 

All  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  ought  to  be  understood  lit- 
erally, unless  there  be  some  manifest  and  indisputable  reason 
why  they  should  not  Dr.  Pusey  interprets  on  Hooker's  canon : 
"  Where  a  literal  construction  will  stand,  the  farthest  from  the 
letter  is  commonly  the  worst."  The  words  of  institution  should 
be  taken  in  their  literal  sense.  To  say  that  they  cannot  be,  is 
to  assume  the  question  under  dispute,  viz  :  the  Reality  of  the 
Presence. 

Tlie  Roman  interpretation  and  the  Calvinistic  have  tftis  in 
conunon,  that  each  denies  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tural statements  above-mentioned.  The  Roman  theory  makes 
the  latter  figurative,  so  as  to  deny  the  substantial  permanence 
of  the  sign.  The  Calvinistic  theory  makes  the  former  figura- 
tive, so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  presence  of  Christ.  The 
view  which  Dr.  Pusey  maintains  accepts  both  statements  in  the 
plain  sense  of  the  words,  and  thus  escapes  the  charge  of  forc- 
ing the  language  of  the  sacred  text. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  antiquity,  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  remark  and  full  of  significance,  that  both  Rome  and 
Geneva  appeal  to  the  Fathers  for  confirmation  of  their  views, 
and  both  with  complete  success  as  to  the  positive  teaching  in 
each  system.  Rome  produces  an  array  of  Fathers  asserting 
the  Real  Presence.  Geneva  replies  by  a  corresponding  array, 
declaring  that  the  elements  remain  unchanged.  That  which 
establishes  the  positive  on  each  side,  destroys  ipso  facto  the 
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negative  of  each.  It  is,  therefore,  a  reasonable  conclusioii  that 
both  the  positives  are  right ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
Fathers  taught  and  held  at  once  and  together,  1st,  The  object- 
ive Presence ;  2d,  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  elements. 
This  conclusion  brings  them  in  harmony  with  Holy  Scripture 
literally  interpreted  as  before.  And  the  view  which  receives 
and  holds  both  those  truths,  while  free  from  the  charge  of 
wresting  the  Scriptures,  stands  unassailable  by  any  argument 
drawn  from  the  statements  of  ancient  authors. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  line  of  evidence  to  prove  this  view  both 
Scriptural  and  primitive.  It  is  evident  how  great  is  the 
advantage  of  such  a  central  position.  Dr.  Pusey  avails  him- 
self at  once  of  the  quotations  of  adversaries  on  both  sides,  to 
strengthen  his  own  ground.  The  Calvinist  does  him  good  ser- 
vice against  the  Romanist,  and  the  Romanist  is  no  less  useful 
against  the  Calvinist ;  while  he,  accepting  the  positive  part  of 
•  each  system,  and  combining  the  two  into  a  harmonious  union 
by  the  theory  of  a  Presence  spiritual,  sacramental,  divine,  and 
mystical,  but  without  any  physical  change  in  the  material  sub- 
substance,*  takes  from  either  side  its  strongest  weapon,  and 
remains  apparently  master  of  the  field,  t 

3.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  our 
author  meets  the  chief  .objections  made  to  his  view. 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  elements  are  constantly  spoken  of 
by  the  Fathers  and  later  writers  as  signs,  symbols,  representa- 

•  B,  page  42. 

t  The  reader  will,  we  trust,  pardon  a  digression  here.  The  sabject  which 
we  are  reviewing  recalls  to  as  a  flippant  and  ahaUow  remark  of  the  pres- 
ent Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Tait,  that  *'  as  for  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Ghnrch,  there  is  no  sabject  on  which  a  whole  string  of  Fathers  conld  not  he 
broaght  on  one  side,  and  a  whole  string  on  the  other."  We  were  glad  to  see 
this  Bchoolboj  statement  properly  rebaked  by  oar  grave  and  learned  contempo- 
rary, the  Chwrt^  Review,  in  the  Jaly  namber.  The  trath,  as  regards  the  Fathers, 
stands  on  this  wise :  Of  all  existing  religious  systems,  each  no  doubt  coniains 
some  amount  of  truth.  That  amount,  be  it  more  or  less,  constituting  its  posi- 
tive part,  and  being  its  preservative  element,  may  of  course  be  found  in  the 
Fathers,  on  the  supposition  that  they  knew  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  cmd  unde^ 
stood  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  the  errors,  the  negations,  the  idio^ncracies  of 
sects,  we  shall  search  for  in  vain.  It  were  the  part  of  candoor,  then,  not  to 
hold  any  system  to  be  true  throughout  because  parts  of  it  are  sosoeptible  of 
defence  from  antiquity,  but  to  go  with  it  so  far  only  as  it  goes  along  with  the 
ancients,  and  to  seek  ior  that  communion  which  exhibits  most  signs  of  resem- 
blance, and  has  least  difficulty  in  harmonizing  itself  throughout,  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship,  with  the  undivided  Body  of  Christ  of  the  earlier  c^tu- 
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tives,  emblems,  Ac,  and  that  this  destroys  the  idea  of  their 
having  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  :  they  are  merely 
-called  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  a  figure.  To  this  it  is 
replied,  that  they  certainly  are  all  these,  signs,  symbols,  &c. 
But  the  question  truly  at  issue  is,  not  whether  the  bread  is  or  is 
not  a  sign  of  the  Body,  but  whether  it  be  a  sign  of  the  Body 
'absent,  or  of  the  Body  present* 

Oertaioly  no  one  ever  did  or  could  call  the  outward  and  visible  part  of  the 
Sacrament  by  the  name  of  the  inward  and  invisible,  meaning  that  it  was  iden- 
tical with  the  invisible.  No  one  could  call  the  Bread  in  the  Eucharist  Christ's 
Body,  and  the  Wine  His  Blood,  considering  them,  the  outward  elements,  to  be 
themselves  really  His  Body  and  Blood. 

The  quefition  turns,  not  on  the  relation  of  the  outward  part  to  the  inward, 
bat  on  this :  whether  the  inward  part  be  believed  to  be  present,  as  the  Ancient 
Church  bdieved,  or  absent,  as  the  School  of  Calvin  thought ;  whether  we 
receive,  under  the  elements,  tiie  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  present  in  a  real, 
although  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  or  whether,  as  the  Calvinists  held, 
there  be,  contemporaneously,  some  effect  produced  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  soul  theuy  as  m  the  reading  of  the  Word  or  any  exercise  of  faith. — C.  Pre- 
face.  pp.  14-15. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  objected  that  this  view  contradicts  the 
belief  in  the  proper  humanity  of  the  risen  Christ.  For  we 
believe  the  human  Body  of  Ghbist  to  be  in  heaven ;  and  it  is 
contrary  to  the  truth  of  that  Body  that  it  should  be  in  more 
than  one  place  at  the  same  time.  Undoubtedly, — our  author 
replies, — ^this  is  true.  Among  the  errors  of  the  Lutheran  system 
was  this,  that  they  supposed  the  human  Body  of  Chbist  to 
hcrve  acquired,  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  Deity,  the  property 
of  omnipresence.  This  is  the  fatal  heresy  of  the  Ubiquitari- 
ans.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  does  not  involve 
this  opinion^  The  manner  of  Christ's  Sacramental  Presence 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  and  assigned  to 
the  order  of  supernatural  things,  which  we  have  no  faculty 
capable  of  investigating  or  comprehending.  The  whole  pas- 
sage treating  of  this  point  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  note.  (C, 
pages  112-119.)  Luther,  in  answer  to  the  objection  of  Zuin- 
gUus  as  above,  broached  this  here^,  and 

Ulnstrated  it  in  an  oflfenaiye  way,  sach  as  rather  suited  a  description  of  the 
anima  mundi  of  Pantheism^  or  the  particles  of  the  Manichsan  godhead  con- 
fined in  y^tation,  than  even  the  Divine  onuipresence.  He  argued  that  oar 
Lobd's  Divinitf ,  and  so,  he  said,  His  Humanity  was  present  everywhere ;  then 
be  instanced  things  of  the  inaniniate  creation,  "straw,  fire,  water,  a  rope,  a 
crab-appler  Lather  himself  seans  to  have  laid  aside  the  heresy.  He  took  it 
mp,  ana  laid  ti  down  as  his  way  was.    In  the  answer  to  the  Swin,  1538|  he 
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states  in  a  natnral  way  his  belief  in  the  Article  of  the  Greed,  and  refers  tiie 
preseooe  of  oar  Lord's  Bodj  aod  Blood  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  Gai>^ 
omDipotency.  Some  of  his  disciples,  after  his  death,  systematized  what 
Luther  had  but  incideDtally  thrown  oot ;  they  denied,  at  least,  one  article  af 
the  Creed,  and  codapleted  the  destmetiMi  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eachanil 
which  they  defendecL 

Oar  author,  then,  so  far  from  holding  this  opinion,  r^ards  it 

as  ruinous  to  the  truth  which  he  affirms. 

But,  thirdly,  it  is  objected  that  this  view  is  after  all,  nothing 

but  the  Lutheran  theory  of  Consubstantiation.    The  reply  is 

an  extended  one,  and  will  be  found  in  (B)  VoL  I.,  Note  Br 

pages  32-56.    Dr.  Pusey  holds  this  language : 

To  remove,  in  the  omtset,  a  misconstmction  likely  to  occur.  It  wQl  be  said. 
If  the  Charch  of  England  teaches  that  the  consecrated  elements  remdn  in  th^ 
Tery  natural  substances,  and  yet  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chsist  arepres- 
ent  under  those  outward  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  then  we  are  pledged  to  what 
is  called  consubstantiation.  This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Hie  vay  term 
consubstantiation  is  a  mere  term  of  reproach  used  against  the  Lutherans  by 
those  who  denied  any  Sacred  Presence  at  alL  To  say  that  our  Lord's  Body 
was  "coDsubstantiated"  with  the  bread,  would  be  the  blasphemy  of  saying  that  it 
was  united  with  the  bread  into  one  common  substance Con- 
substantiation or  impanation  would  be  but  physical  explanations  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Such  doctrines  are  said  to  have  been  hdd  by  one 
or  two  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  are  expressly  denied  by  the  Lutherans  to 
whom  they  are  irapute^t  and  are  taught  in  none  of  their  tiooks.  The  strong- 
est statement  of  the  earliest  confession  at  Augsbuigh — **  Of  tie  Supper  of  the 
Lord  it  is  taught,  that  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  present 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  are  distributed 
and  taken  in  it,'' — like  that  of  our  Homilies,  offers  mo  physical  explanation^ 
but  simply  expresses  the  real  unseen  Sacramental  Presence,  under  the  outward 
visible  form. — B.pp,  15-16. 

Consubstantiation,  then,  does  not  express  this  doctrine.  Our 
author,  if  we  mistake  not,  somewhere  suggests  (although  the 
passage  has  for  the  moment  escaped  us)  the  term  Coexistence 
as  one  which  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  express  his  idea.  Con- 
substantiated  or  transubstantiated,  the  outward  sign  and  the 
mward  part  are  not :  coexistent  they  are.  This  involves  no 
physical  impossibility,  such  as  that  two  substances  should 
occupy  the  same  space  at  once  without  displacing  each  other ; 
because,  as  he  constantly  declares  and  repeats,  the  Real  Preg^ 
ence  is  not  according  to  any  laws  of  substance  or  matter  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  but  stands  rather  as  an  instarUia  sin- 
gularis  comprehended  by  Omniscience  alone.  And  yet,  if  one 
choose  to  follow  out  the  thoughts  suggested,  he  will  find  cases 
of  coexistence  in  the  order  of  divine  operation. 

We  receive,  without  doubting,  that  our  Lord,  in  His  Spiritual  Body,  \ 
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OD  the  moroiog  of  the  Besnrrectioo,  throagh  tbe  sealed  tomb.  For  the  angels 
roUed  away  tbe  stone  to  show  that  He  was  risen.    He  passed  through  tbe 

closed  doors,  so  thai  tbe  disciples  tboai^bt  it  was  a  Spirit We  do 

iH>t  stay  to  inquire  in  what  way  tbe  substance  of  His  Body  passed  through  the 
sabstance  of  the  closed  doors.  Enough  that  God  has  said  it  As  it  passed, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  same  place,  penetrating  but  not  displacing  them. 
Still  less  need  we  ask  by  what  law  of  nature  that  Sacramental  Presence  can  be, 
which  is  not  after  tbe  order  of  nature,  but  is  above  nature.— B.  Sermon. 
p.  23. 

Lastly,  lest  agreemeDt  with  the  Lutherans  in  their  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  should  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  readi- 
ness to  symbolize  with  their  system  throughout,  our  author 
traces  historically  the  rise  and  decline  of  that  system,  and 
expresses  his  conviction  that  its  days  are  numbered,  and  itself 
past  the  hope  of  a  resurrection.    It  fell  through  inconsistency. 

The  strength  of  the  strict  Lutheranism  was  its  adherence  to  tbe  meaning  of 
oar  Lord's  words,  as  the  Church  has  ever  received  them  :  its  weakness  was,  to 
make  our  Lord's  gift  of  His  own  Body  and  Blood  a  mere  testimony  to  faith, 
like  the  bow  in  im  cloud.    The  only  office  assigned  to  the  Sacrament  was  to 

kindle  faith According  to  them,  God  did  not  **  work  invisibly 

in  ns  through  the  Sacrament,''  but  rather,  on  occasion  of  the  Sacrament,  kin- 
dled faith,  of  which  fy  th  grace  was  the  reward.  Zwinglianism  was  consistent 
in  itself.  It  was  consistent  to  make  mere  outward  things  of  this  world,  bread 
and  wine,  mere  tokens  of  tbe  covenant  of  God's  mercy  to  us  in  Christ  It 
was  inconsistent  to  make  the  greatest  of  all  realities  here  on  earth,  tbe  very 
Gift  of  Christ  Himself,  His  Body  and  His  Blood,  whereby  He  dwells  in  us 
and  we  in  Him — a  mere  sign  of  a  covenant  to  assure  our  faith.  Lutheranism, 
then,  contakied  in  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  decay.  It  had  two  opposite 
elements ;  the  one,  tbe  acceptance  of  the  IHter  of  our  Lord's  words,  '*  Tnis  Is 
My  Body,"  the  Real  Objective  Presence ;  the  other,  the  theory  that  tbe  Sacra- 
ment had  its  efficacy  as  a  picture  to  confirm  iiaitb.  These  two  could  not  lonj^ 
coexist  Christians  could  not  long  believe  that  they  reaUy  received  their 
Lord,  His  Bodjr  and  Blood,  and  yet  believe  that  tbe  only  end  of  this  Great 
Gift  was  not  union  with  Himself,  but  a  confirmation  of  their  iaith  that  He  for- 
gave them  their  sins. Like  the  image  whose  toes  were  of 

mingled  iron  and  clay,  Lutheranism  was  inherently  weak.  The  heresies  which 
it  contained,  made  the  truth  joined  on  with  these  powerless.  The  image  was 
broken  for  ever.  Whatever  Germany  may  become,  it  can  never  again  be 
Lutheran.— C.jip.  109-125  .•  B.  Vol.  I.  Note  B.  pp.  37,  38, 41. 

After  this  review  of  the  principal  matters  contained  in  the 
Tolnmes  under  consideration,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
nix)n  the  two  points  suggested  in  the  title-page  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
last  work.  The  first  relates  to  the  question  what  the  wicked 
receive  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Our  author,  after  long  uncer- 
tainty, now  believes  that  they  do  also  receive  the  inward  part 
or  thing  signified,  but  to  their  condemnation.  The  portion  of 
the  work  in  which  this  topic  is  treated  of,  is  in  the  highest 
d^ree  interesting,  as  the  author  narrates  with  the  utmost  sinb 
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plicity  and  candour,  the  difficulties  with  which  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  while  on  the  way  to  the  final  solution. 

Convinced  from  the  outset  that  the  tenet  was  necessarily 
involved  in  the  statements  of  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor,  xi.,  27-30,  he 
felt,  however,  no  small  embarrassment  as  to  the  language  of  the 
XXEXth  Article,  and  the  apparent  meaning  of  St.  Augustine ; 
although  this  was  previous  to  any  careful  examination  either  of 
the  general  sense  of  antiquity,  or  of  the  particular  statements 
of  that  Father.  Independent,  however,  of  the  question  of 
authority,  there  were  other  difficulties,  on  purely  rational 
grounds.  These  were  in  time  removed  by  opposing  considera- 
tions, presenting  themselves  at  a  later  period  to  his  mind: 
while,  on  investigation,  the  Fathers  were  found  to  have  be^ 
unanimous  in  holding  the  tenet,  and  St.  Augustine  himself 
far  from  intending  to  depart  from  the  sense  of  the  whole 
Church  before  his  day,  in  any  assertions  that  he  may  have 
made. 

I  was  myself  loDgiD  saspense.  .  .  .  Itiioagbt  and  said/' CBiusTdw^ 
etb  Dot  in  the  soul  in  which  Satan  dwelleth.  Nor  yet  can  the  Body  aod 
Blood  of  Christ  be  present  without  Him  ;  for  where  His  Body  is,  there  is  He. 
It  is  the  very  test  of  the  reprobate  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelleth  not  1& 
them  ;  and  if  the  Spuit  of  Christ  is  Dot  iD  them,  they  are  none  of  His. 

It  did  Dot  occur  to  me  that  Christ,  although  he  could  not  dwell  in  their 
Bonis,  could  be  preseut  as  their  Judge.  God  is  present  iu  hell.  Now,  haviog 
secD  more  accurately  that  St  AugdstiDe  does  agree  with  that  great  body  of 
ChristiaD  fathers,  who  believe  that  the  wicked  do  receive  Ilis  Body  aod  Blood, 
I  have  yielded  my  belief  to  what  before  seemed  to  me  the  plainest  meaning  of 
St.  Paul's  words,  that  the  wicked,  while  they  are  m  do  ways  partakers  of  CBast 
Hioiself,  yet  receive  withiD  them,  SacrameDtally,  His  Body  and  Blood,  which 
they  do  not  disoera  dot  discrimiDate. — C.  pp.  306-307. 

Still  he  is  careful  to  say  that  although  he  holds  this  as  oer 
tain  truth  drawn  from  Holy  Scripture,  yet  not  as  a  matter  of 
faith,  because  differences  of  opinion  have  been  allowed  by  the 
Church.  Rejection  of  the  tenet  is  not,  indeed,  inconsistent 
with  belief  in  the  Real  Presence ;  dnce  one  may  believe,  with 
Mr.  Palmer  (on  the  Church  L,  529),  that  in  the  case  of  unwor- 
thy communicants  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chbist  are  with- 
drawn. 

As  for  the  XXIX th  Article^  its  meaning  turns  upon  the  view 
of  St.  Augustine,  the  cited  authority,  and  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
the  composer ;  the  former  certainly  one  with  the  early  Chmnch 
on  this  point,  and  the  latter  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
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Calvinietic  sympathies  or  leanings  of  any  kind.  (C,  pages 
250-278.) 

On  the  question  of  the  adoration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
truly  present  in  the  Sacrament,  it  is  sufiScient  to  say  that  Dr. 
Pusey  simply  adopts  as  expressive  of  his  own  view  the  well- 
known  statement  of  the  sainted  Bishop  Andrewes  ;  *'  a  princi- 
ple," says  he,  "  which  I  see  not  how  any  Christian  can  gain- 
say." The  reader  is  referred  to  C,  311-336,  for  further 
infoi-mation  on  a  subject  which  does  not  rise,  however,  beyond 
the  level  of  interesting  speculation,  and  certainly  is  not  de  fide^ 
in  any  sense. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  remarks  to  an  end ;  and  we  do  so 
with  the  observation  that,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  any 
reader  of  Dr.  Pusey's  works  on  the  Real  Presence,  he  will  find 
nothing  in  them  which  can  in  any  way  offend  the  sense  of 
Christian  decorum  and  sobriety  in  discussion.  Certainly  con- 
troversy was  never  carried  on  in  a  more  gentle  and  loving 
spirit.  On  a  retrospect,  we  cannot  recall  in  all  these  volumes, 
a  single  harsh  expression,  towards  any  individual,  or  on  any 
point  of  the  case  involved.  In  this  particular  there  is  a  strik- 
ing contrast  in  the  language  and  temper  of  his  adversaries. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  seems  to  be  kindling 
its  hottest  fires  for  the  war  of  extermination  already  com- 
menced. We  should  see  with  profound  regret  a  decision  on 
such  a  subject  anywhere  outside  of  Convocation.*  Some  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  the  old  Lutherans  were  crushed  by  the 
Calvinists  in  this  same  controversy,  but  not  until  the  Calvin- 
ists  had  made  alliance  with  the  civil  power  to  ensure  their  end. 
Such  an  alliance  has  been  attempted,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
successfully,  by  the  existing  Calvinistic  party  in  England  ;  and 
such  an  alliance  would  be  likely  to  gain  a  partisan  triumph. 
But  every  such  occurrence  must  have  the  effect  of  turning  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  more  steadily  in  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
vocation-revival-movement. No  decisions  can  command  respect 
or  have  lasting  influence,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but 


*  The  doctrine  io  dispate  is  plainly  that  held  bv  Luther  and  formalized  in 
the  CoofessioD  of  Augsborgh :  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  As  such,  however,  it  incors  the  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Calvinists  of 
thlfloeDtory. 
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those  pronounced  by  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Laity  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  assembled  in  their  Council,  and  speaking 
with  the  authority  of  those  who  feel  themselves  guided  by 
the  Power  of  God  and  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 


MARRIAGE.— THE  CHOICE  OP  AN  ASSOCIATE. 

It  is  an  often  repeated  remark  that  marriage  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  society.  It  is  true  in  more  than  one  sense ;  and  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  The  law  of  mar- 
riage may  be  said  to  be  the  root  of  social  morality ;  but,  like 
all  other  laws,  it  is  only  useful  when  it  produces  a  practice  in 
accordance  with  itself.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  practice 
of  the  courts  determines  the  value  of  the  law ;  but  in  the  mat- 
ter of  marriage  it  is  the  practice  of  the  people.  The  idea  of 
Christian  Marriage  is  the  indissoluble  union  of  one  man  with 
one  woman.  But  this  involves  something  more.  If  the  tie  be 
indissoluble,  there  must  be  a  provision  for  the  decision  of  dis- 
putes, which  may  lead  to  a  desire  for  its  dissolution.  Such  a 
provision  is  made  in  the  Divine  Law,  that  the  woman  must 
yield.  Again,  such  an  union  would  be  intolerable,  unless  sus 
tained  by  mutual  affection,  and  the  Divine  Law  again  provides 
that  husbands  should  love  their  wives,  and  that  the  wife  sec  that 
she  reverence  her  husband.  Reverence  includes  love.  The 
complete  idea  of  a  Christian  Marriage  is,  then,  that  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  joined  in  an  indissoluble  union,  with  rev- 
erence and  obedience  on  the  woman's  part,  and  love  on  both 
sides^ 

The  external  part  of  this  union,  its  unity  and  indissolubility, 
are  capable  of  being  controlled  by  human  and  external  law. 
The  other  conditions  are  not.  They  can  only  be  required  by 
the  Divine  Law,  and  only  enforced  by  the  consciences  of  the 
parties.  Hence  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  the  utility  of 
the  law  of  marriage  depends  upon  the  practice  of  the  people 
under  it.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  in  this  country,  the  human 
law  of  marriage  is  not  in  unison  with  the  Divine  Law,  in  the 
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matter  of  indissolubility.  It  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented  that  the 
practice  of  the  people  is  at  variance  with  the  Divine  Law,  or 
vith  those  of  its  provisions,  which  can  only  be  enforced  by 
their  own  consciences. 

Many  onions  take  place,  in  every  country,  in  which  it  can 
scarcely  be  hoped,  that  there  is  an  intention  of  carrying  out 
those  ideas,  which  enter  into  the  true  notion  of  a  Christian 
Marriage,  and  which  cannot  be  enforced  by  human  laws.  It 
was  this  which  led  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the 
marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  only  intended 
for  the  best  sort  of  marriages,  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
another  provided  fipr  ordinary  marriages.  The  Church  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  has  chosen  to  set  before  her  children  the 
highest  form  of  virtue,  to  which,  if  they  cannot  attain,  they 
must  labour  to  approach.  The  OfiSce  recognizes,  in  a  very 
impressive  manner,  the  nature  of  a  Christian  Marriage.  In 
the  promises  made  to  the  Church,  before  the  minister  proceeds 
to  the  marriage,  there  is  notice  taken  not  only  of  the  general 
idea  of  love,  but  of  its  fruits,  of  honour,  comfort,  and  fidelity 
on  both  sides,  and  of  obedience  on  that  of  the  woman.  More- 
over, the  unity  of  marriage  is  recognized  on  both  sides,  by  the 
promise  to  forsake  all  others  and  keep  only  to  the  person  at 
the  altar,  and  its  indissolubility  by  the  continuance  of  the 
promise  so  long  as  they  both  shall  live.  In  the  troth-plight, 
the  same  promises,  with  some  variations  of  expression,  are 
made  by  each  party  to  the  other. 

Those  who  have  been  thus  joined  are  truly  Said  to  have  been 
joined  by  God,  and  men  are  forewarned  against  putting  them 
asunder.  They  have  assented  to  the  conditions  of  a  Christian 
marriage,  and  are  entitled  to  the  Divine  blessing,  which  has 
been  promised  to  the  holy  state ;  they  have  become  **  one  flesh '' 
according  to  the  Law  of  God  in  both  Testaments.  God  has 
enjoined  these  laws  of  marriage,  and  the  Church  has  recognized 
them  as  the  means  of  constituting  the  marriage  state  holy,  and, 
therefore,  happy.  It  would  be  so,  were  all  marriages  entered 
into  in  strict  conformity  with  the  laws  and  requirements  of  God 
and  the  Church,  and  did  all  persons,  when  once  united  as  hus- 
bands and  wives,  live  in  obedience  to  those  laws  and  require- 
ments.   But  it  is  too  notorious  that  the  best  sort  of  marriages, 
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as  Dr.  Johnson  called  them,  are  very  rare,  and  that  ordinary 
marriages  are  very  common.  In  consequence  there  has  arisen 
a  proverbial  saying,  that  marriage  is  a  lottery.  What  an  idea  I 
The  provision  made  by  God  Himself,  to  secure  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  His  creatures,  is,  after  all,  only  a  game  of  chance, 
in  which  happiness  and  virtue  are  the  stakes,  and  are  at  least 
as  likely  to  be  lost  as  won.  This  can  only  be  because  the 
Divine  idea  is  not  followed  out,  and  the  union  is  formed  in  the 
same  careless  manner  in  which  lottery  tickets  are  purchased. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  too  true,  that  marriage  is  a  lot- 
tery ;  and  one  in  which  no  prudent  man  or  woman  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  ticket.  The  inference  is  that  there  must  be 
a  reform  in  the  mode  of  selecting  husbands  and  wives,  or  the 
propagation  of  the  human  race  must  be  left  to  the  imprudent 
and  the  vicious  ;  the  better  portion  of  the  race  remaining  in 
that  condition,  concerning  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  pro- 
nounced that  it  was  not  good,  even  in  Eden. 

It  is  feared,  that  in  practice  marriages  are  not  contracted 
upon  Christian  principles,  or  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  the 
Divine  blessing.  The  service  is  gone  through  as  a  form 
required  by  law  and  public  opinion  ;  but  no  hearty  assent  is 
given  to  its  promises,  and  no  reverent  attention  to  its  lessons. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  marriages  entered  into  without  due 
deliberation  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
party  with  whom  they  are  about  to  be  contracted,  are  not 
likely  to  be  happy.  They  are  almost  certain  to  draw  the 
blanks  in  the  lottery.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  other  party  is  not  of  easy  acquisi- 
tion. But  this  only  renders  the  obligation  more  stringent,  to 
take  great  care  to  obtain  the  information. 

The  American  Church  declares  in  the  address,  with  wliich 
her  OflSce  opens,  that  marriage  is  "  honourable  among  all  men, 
and  therefore  is  not  by  any  to  be  entered  into  unadvisedly  or 
lightly ;  but  reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and  in 
the  fear  of  God."  The  mother  Church  of  England,  whose 
service  was  set  forth  in  a  less  fastidious  age,  than  that  which 
saw  our  revision,  is  yet  more  explicit.  She  says,  that  marriage 
"  is  commended  of  St.  Paul  to  be  honourable  among  all  men  ; 
and  therefore  is  not  by  any  to  be  enterprised  or  taken  in  hand 
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Tmadrisedly,  lightly,  or  wantonly,  to  satisfy  men's  carnal  lusts 
and  appetites,  like  brute  beasts  which  have  no  understanding  ; 
but  reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God  ;  duly  considering  the  causes  for  which  matrimony  was 
ordained.''    Such  is  the  Church's  doctrine  of  Holy  Matrimony. 

It  has  been  said,  not  unhappily,  that  nature  has  her  damna- 
tory clauses  as  well  as  the  Athanasian  Creed.  By  this  remark 
it  was  meant,  that  whoever  violates  the  physical  laws  of 
nature,  whether  wilfully  or  through  ignorance,  will  be  met  by 
certain  penal  consequences,  from  which  he  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  escape.  Whoever  habitually  exceeds  the  laws  of  temper- 
ance in  eating  or  drinking,  will,  when  his  excesses  have  been 
numerous  enough  and  long  enough  continued,  be  met  by  dys- 
pepsia or  delirium  tremens.  The  moral  law,  even  when  it  does 
not  so  directly  connect  itself  with  the  physical  laws  of  nature, 
has  its  own  damnatory  clauses ;  which  are  as  sure  to  be 
enforced  against  the  violators  of  that  law,  as  dyspepsia  is  to 
punish  the  glutton,  or  delirium  tremens  the  drunkard. 

But  this  is  a  benevolent  age,  and  one  in  which  men  are 
wiser  than  their  Creatob.  The  damnatory  clauses,  whether 
in  faith,  morals,  or  physics,  are  unpopular.  It  is  thought  very 
hard  that  people  should  suffer  on  any  account.  It  is  forgotten, 
that  those  damnatory  clauses  are  made  and  promulgated  by 
Divine  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and  that  they  are  designed  as 
guards  and  cautions,  to  prevent  men  from  violating  His  laws. 
The  intention  of  the  Almighty  is,  that  men  should  be,  by  those 
penalties,  induced  to  avoid  doing  those  things  against  which 
they  are  denounced.  But  in  this  age,  it  is  thought  that  they 
ought  to  stand  "  like  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop,  as  much  in 
mock  as  mark."  It  must  be  an  understood  thing  that  the  pen- 
alties shall  not  be  enforced.  Every  thing  which  is  wrong  is 
an  imprudence,  and  every  body  must  be,  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
relieved  from  the  consequences  of  imprudence.  There  must 
always  be  a  locus  'penitMuB,  even  after  the  evil  action  has  been 
fully  committed.  The  evils  of  imprudence  are  to  be  met  and 
obviated,  not  by  caution,  the  only  mode  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  but  by  taking  away  the  natural  conse* 
quences  of  imprudence. 

Thus  God  has  decreed  that  marriage  shall  be  indissoluble. 
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His  Chorch  has  taken  care  to  call  the  attention  of  e\ery  per- 
son, who  enters  into  the  state,  to  this  law,  and,  moreover,  cau- 
tions them,  that  they  should  not  enter  into  their  new  condition 
nnadyisedly.  But  many  persons  reject  her  cautions,  disr^ard 
her  warnings,  turn  her  solemn  OfiGice  into  an  occasion  of  jest- 
ing, and  then  find  themselves  unhappy.  It  is  held  to  be  a 
great  pity  that  they  should  suffer  for  their  folly.  So  Modem 
Philanthropy  undertakes  to  reverse  the  Law  of  God,  by  what 
are  falsely  called  human  laws,  but  which  are,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  abuses  of  human  power.  Marriage  is  thus  pro- 
nounced, but  not  made,  a  dissoluble  contract,  and  human  tribu- 
nals  undertake  to  dissolve  the  ill-assorted  union,  which  God 
has  not  blessed,  because  His  blessing  has  not  been  truly  sought 
Nevertheless,  the  Divine  Law  is,  that  "  a  man  shall  cleave  to  his 
wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh."  And  again  :  "They  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh,  so  then  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one 
flesh.  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  let  not  man  put  asun- 
der."    [Mark  x.  8-9.] 

But  the  Laws  of  heaven  are  not  so  easily  evaded.  The  sep- 
aration, so  far  as  human  laws  are  concerned,  puts  an  end  to 
the  union;  yet  its  consequences  remain.  The  parties  have 
been  man  and  wife  ;  and  that  fact  influences  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  in  a  way  not  conducive  to  their  happiness.  This  alone 
would  seem  to  import  a  necessity  for  more  caution  than  is  usu- 
ally exercised  in  contracting  marriages.  We  fear,  however, 
that  it  is  true,  that  by  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  mar- 
riages, which  take  place  in  this  country,  are  entered  into  with 
very  little  care  or  deliberation.  One  continually  sees,  in  the 
newspapers,  accounts  of  marriages  concluded,  or  narrowly 
escaped,  by  young  women,  with  men  who  already  have  one  or 
more  wives.  The  women  are  undoubtedly  objects  of  commis- 
seration ;  they  would  be  more  so  had  they  given  evidence  of 
more  Christian  and  lady-like  principles  and  feelings.  But  it 
generally  appears,  that  the  engagement,  and  perhaps  the  mar- 
riage, has  been  contracted,  d^ter  an  acquaintance  of  a  very 
few  weeks,  with  a  man  of  whom  neither  the  woman  nor  any  of 
her  friends  or  relations  knew  any  thing.  No  doubt  many  other 
matches  take  place  under  similar  circumstances,  in  which  no 
prior  wife  appears,  or,  perhaps,  exists.    But  the  marriages  may 
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neyerihelesB  be  very  unhappj^  In  some  caaes  the  husband  dis- 
appears, and  perhaps  goes  to  deeeive  some  other  incautious 
woman.  In  others,  the  marriage  is  an  unhappy  one,  because 
the  man  is  a  very  unfit  person  to  be  a  husband.  In  all  such 
cases,  it  may  be  added  tiiat  the  woman  is  a  very  unfit  person 
to  be  a  wife. 

What  then  are  the  qualities  to  be  sought  for  in  a  husband  or 
a  wife  ?  This  question  may  best  be  answered  by  ascertaining 
what  are  the  duties  of  a  husband  or  a  wife.  Those  of  the  hus- 
band may  be  all  summed  up  in  one  word,  love.  Those  of  the 
wife  in  two,  love  and  obedience.  The  difference  is  of  Divine 
appointment,  and  pervades  the  whole  both  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New.  If  one  may  reverently  conjecture  the  rea- 
son of  the  difference,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  that  in  the 
fiBtUen  state  of  our  race,  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  authority  to 
decide  questions,  which  might  otherwise  lead  to  interminable 
disputes.  In  Paradise  there  was,  perk^  no  danger  of  dis- 
putes, and  consequently  no  need  of  authority.  This  theory  is 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  until  after  the  fall,  that  we 
find  any  trace  of  the  husband's  authority.  It  was  after  the 
fall  that  Gk)D  said  unto  the  woman :  "  Thy  desire  shall  be  unto 
ihy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  The  first  part  of 
this  remarkable  sentence  seems  to  be  designed  as  the  means  of 
bringing  about  the  other.  It  accounts  for  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  women's  bearing  the  most  cruel  usage  from 
unworthy  husbands,  and  still  retaining  an  affection  for  them. 
Such  affection,  no  doubt,  sweetens  an  otherwise  bitter  lot  But 
it  is  better  not  to  put  one's  self  in  a  position  where  such  a  com- 
pensation will  be  required.  Moreover,  this  sort  of  affection 
does  not  come  until  after  marriage. 

What  are  the  proper  inducements  by  which  young  persons 
should  be  governed  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  or  a  wife? 
Should  this  question  be  put  to  a  young  lady,  the  answer  would 
of  course  be,  love.  Many  young  gentlemen  would  answer,  if 
there  were  no  young  lady  within  hearing,  money.  The  ladies 
are  right ;  although  they  may  not  have  very  accurate  ideas  as 
to  what  love  is,  or  the  kind  of  love  whidi  is  requisite  as  a 
good  reason  for  entering  into  the  married  state.  They  are 
generally  possessed  with  a  peculiar  notion  of  love,  which  is 
18 
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learned  from  the  sentimental  novel  writers.  This  emotion,  we 
believe  they  allow  it  to  be  called  a  passion,  is  suppoeed  to  be 
irresistible,  undying,  incapable  of  being  felt  more  than  once, 
and  to  be  the  evidence  of  the  possession  of  every  other  good 
quality.  Men  know  very  well  that  this  idea  is  entirdy  erro- 
neous, and  that  there  is  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the  human 
heart  Marriage  soon  reveals  to  the  woman  that  there  is  noth- 
ing like  it  in  the  male  heart ;  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  also 
reveal  its  absence  from  her  own.  The  idea  is  in  fact  made  up 
of  exaggerated  notions  taken  from  various  emotions,  which 
are  confounded  under  the  name  of  love.  The  largest  portion 
of  them  are  derived  from  that  attachment  of  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  beneficent 
provision  of  the  Almightt,  intended  at  once  to  secure  and  to 
compensate  her  subordination.  But  this  does  not  and  cannot 
exist  before  marriage.  Moreover,  it  is  a  female  attribute,  and 
does  not  belong  to  the  male. 

What  is  the  love  which  is  the  proper  prerequisite  of  mar- 
riage? For  the  soundness  of  the  ladies'  theory  on  this  subject 
cannot  be  questioned  ;  so  far  as  the  general  idea  is  concerned. 
To  answer  this  question  properly,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
advert  to  some  principles  which  were  laid  down  in  the  article 
headed  "  Christian  Morals,"  in  the  last  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine. 

It  was  there  remarked  that  what  were  called  the  inciting 
instincts  of  the  merely  animal  nature,  were  the  developments 
of  three  primary  instincts,  self-love,  malevolence,  and  benevo* 
lence.*    These  three  primary  instincts  when  transplanted,  as  it 

*  In  the  article  mentioDed  in  the  text  there  was  introduced  what  might  be 
called  a  rude  oatUne  map  of  the  human  heart,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  a 
ffenealogical  tree  of  the  emotions.  By  whatever  name  the  sketch  may  be  call^ 
U  would  have  been  the  better  for  some  amplification,  and  that  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Something  of  the  sort  will  now,  therefore,  be 
attempted. 

Of  the  three  primary  {nstincts  the  first  is  self-love,  which  is  primary  in  a  dif 
ferent  sense  ftom  the  other  two,  as  well  as  in  the  same.  Direotly  from  this  first 
mstinct  ppring  two  secondary  instincts ;  which  may  be  called  self-preservation 
and  desire.  These  arise,  as  It  were,  from  opposite  sides  of  the  f&st  primary 
instinct,  and  are  neiehbours,  respectively,  to  Itie  other  two. 

Self  preservation  Is  Tery  closely  connected  with  the  malevolent  instinct ; 
desire  somewhat  less  so  witn  the  benevolent  When  the  instinct  of  eelf-love  ifl 
transplanted,  so  to  speak,  into  the  nature  of  man,  it  brings  with  it  its  two  eec- 
ondary  instincts.  From  each  of  them  arises  its  own  class  of  emotions,  krom 
the  secondary  Instinot  of  self-preservation  proceeds  the  pasdon  of  fear,  as  well 
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ware,  into  the  human  nature,  and  combined  with  the  intellec- 
tual fiiculties  of  memory  and  imagination,  become  the  germs 
out  of  which  are  developed  all  human  emotions.  The  emo- 
tions, considered  together,  constitute  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  emotional  nature,  and,  both  theologically  and  popularly, 
the  heart.  The  emotions  are  divided  into  three  classes,  as 
they  are  developed  from  the  three  primary  instincts.  Those 
which  are  developed  from  the  selfish  or  malevolent  instincts 
are  known  as  passions,  suflFerings,  on  account  of  their  violence. 
Those  which  are  developed  from  the  benevolent  instincts  are 
called  affections,  and  are,  in  the  present  depraved  state  of 
human  nature,  fSeir  inferior  in  strength  to  the  passions.  The 
affections  are  also  known  by  the  generic  name  of  love.  Most 
of  them  have  no  other  specific  name  than  a  specific  epithet  added 
to  the  generic  name,  as  parental  love,  filial  love,  conjugal  love. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  such  as  gratitude,  friendship, 
pity.  But  it  is  common  to  the  whole  of  both  classes,  that  they 
are  kindly  feelings,  seeking  their  gratification  in  the  well-being 

as  thoee  which  are  of  a  dmilar  oharacter.  Tbeie  show  their  vicinity  to  malevo- 
lence by  their  tendency  to  pass  into  the  irascible  pasaiona.  It  was  said,  in  the 
article  already  mentioned,  that  these  passions  mignt,  by  a  little  refinement,  be 
caUed  concnplscible,  because  they  grow  out  of  the  desire  of  safety.  But  this 
ifl  certainly  a  refinement  They  may  be  better  called  the  timorous  pasrions 
and  have  fear  for  their  generic  name. 

The  true  eoncupiscible  passions  spring  ftom  the  secondary  instinct  of  desire, 
and  have  that  word  for  their  genenc  name ;  just  as  the  affections  grow  out  of 
the  primanr  instinct  of  benevolence,  and  have  love  for  their  generic  name,  and 
the  irascible  passions  spring  out  of  the  instinct  of  malevolence,  and  have  hate 
for  their  generic  name. 

The  desires,  or  eoncupiscible  passions,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  One 
of  these  is  connected  with  the  grosser  senses  of  touch  and  taste,  and  is  called  by 
St  John  the  lust  of  the  fiesh.  Those  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  this  class 
of  emotions  are  called  in  Holy  Scripture  the  sons  of  Belial.  Another  is  con- 
nected with  the  more  refined  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  with  the  imagina- 
tion. Smellinff  seems  too  feeble  a  sense  to  be  connected  with  any  strong  emo- 
tion. The  desires  which  are  connected  with  sight  and  hearing  are  called  by  St. 
John  the  lust  of  the  eye.  There  is  still  a  third  class  of  desires,  or  eoncupisci- 
ble passions,  which  are  not  connected  with  any  of  the  senses,  at  least  not 
directly.  They  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  imagination,  as  employed 
about  the  position  whidi  the  person  occupies  in  the  estimation  of  his  or  her 
neighbours.  These  are  called,  by  the  same  Apostle,  by  the  collective  name  of 
the  pride  of  life.  The  two  last  classes  of  emotions  demand  for  their  gratifica- 
tion large  expenses.  They  thus  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and,  therefore,  those  who  are  under  their  dominion  may  well  be  called 
the  servants  of  Mammon  ;  although  Mammon  is  more  usually  taken,  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  for  the  love  of  accumulation.  That,  however,  is  one  of  the  pas- 
dons  belonging  to  the  class  connected  with  the  desire  to  stand  well  in  public 
opinion,  which  the  Apostle  designates  as  the  pride  of  life.  For  the  only  advan- 
tage which  the  miser  derives  from  bis  wealth  is  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
regarded  bj  his  neighbours  as  a  rich  man. 
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of  objects  wittiont  onrselyeeu  The  principle  irhich  is  eommon  to 
all)  is  kindness.  This  word  is  more  commonlj  applied  to  tiie 
outward  manifestation  of  the  feeling,  which  in  itself  is  called 
love.  The  love  which  prevails  between  yonng  persons  who 
have  chosen,  or  are  choosing  each  other  to  fill  flie  relation  ot 
hnsband  or  wife,  has  no  specific  epithet,  or  name.  It  is  des- 
ignated absolutely  as  love ;  and  it  differs  from  firiendship  by  its 
combination  with  the  passion  of  love. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  the  emotions  which 
requires  some  notice.  In  the  mere  animal  natore,  the  instincts 
which  answer  to  them  are  occupied  solely  aboot  the  immediate 
and  present  interests  of  the  animal.  In  the  hnman  nature, 
when  the  primary  instincts  are  combined  with  the  intellectual 
faculties,  the  emotions  acquire  breadth,  depth,  and  permanence. 
It  is  by  those  qualities  that  passions  vdd  affections  are  distin- 
guished from  mere  animal  instincts.  But  they  are  still  conve^ 
sant  about  the  interests,  so  to  speak,  of  the  individoal. 

There  are,  however,  in  human  nature  elements  which  have  a 
still  higher  character  than  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  pos- 
sess. St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  soul  and  the  body. 
In  this  loftier  region  are  to  be  found  the  faculties  of  the  higher 
reason  and  tiie  conscience.  The  soul  may  be  considered  as  con- 
sistiug  of  the  mind  and  heart,  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
portions  of  our  nature.  The  spirit  is  the  seat  of  conscience, 
or  the  moral  nature.  This  faculty  draws  to  it  the  higher  rea- 
son, which  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  reason,  sometimes 
called  the  understanding,  by  its  power  of  dealiug  with  spirit- 
ual matters,  which  the  lower  faculty  wants.  But  this  higher 
reason  is  itself,  after  all,  only  the  handmaid  of  conscience,  the 
queen  of  all  the  faculties,  and  the  highest  part  of  our  nature. 

The  emotional  nature  is  as  capable  of  being  elevated  into 
this  moral  region  as  the  intellectual ;  at  least  the  affections  and 
the  passions  connected  with  the  malevolent  instinct  are  so ;  for 
the  selfish  or  ooncupiscible  passions  do  not  seem  capable  of  any 
such  connection.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  conscience  has 
no  authority  over  or  connection  with  the  selfish  passions ;  they 
are  clearly  subject  to  her  dominion.  But  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  capable  of  being  dignified  in  such  a  way,  that  they  are 
to  seek  their  proper  objects  under  the  direction  of  consci^ice. 
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Her  autliority  over  ttem  is  merely  restrictive.  They  are  the 
pariahs  of  the  emotions,  incapable  of  being  ennobled.  The 
philosophical  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  can  by  their  nature 
have  no  other  objects  than  self ;  while  the  affections  and  the 
irascible  passions,  although  having  an  ultimate  object  in  self^ 
have  other  intermediate  objects,  in  whose  well  or  ill-being  the 
self  is  interested,  and  of  whose  sentient  existence  the  affection 
or  passion,  from  its  very  nature,  takes  cognizance. 

The  same  idea  may  be  further  illustrated,  by  remarking  that 
the  affections  and  the  irascible  passions  regard  their  objects  as 
persons,  even  although  they  may  be  only  things;  while  the  concu- 
piscible  passions  regard  their  objects  merely  as  things,  although 
they  may  be  really  persons.  The  affections  and  the  irascible 
passions  always  involve  the  notion  of  good  or  bad  desert  The 
concupiscible  passions  look  at  every  thing  only  as  it  may  con- 
tribate  to  the  gratification  of  the  desires  of  him  who  is  under 
their  influence. 

The  irascible  passions  and  the  affections  always  regard  their 
objects  as  persons,  and  as  capable  of  good  or  bad  desert.  This 
quality  enables  them  to  associate  with  conscience.  Without 
that  association,  they  look  only  at  the  good  or  bad  deserts  of 
their  objects,  with  rrferenee  to  the  interests  of  the  individual. 
He  who  has  treated  me  kindly  is  a  proper  object  of  my  affec- 
tions. He  who  has  treated  me  unkindly  is  a  proper  object  of 
my  malevolence.  But  both  are  so,  without  any  reference  to 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  But  when  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  are  elevated  into  the  moral  region,  then 
Uiey  are  excited  and  appeased  with  reference  to  the  right  and 
and  wrong  doing  of  the  persons  who  are  their  objects.  In  the 
first  case,  the  good  or  bad  desert  of  such  persons  is  regarded 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  an  individual ;  in  the  other 
with  reference  to  the  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong  as 
administered  by  conscience. 

The  emotional  nature,  or  heart,  is  thus  divided  into  three 
regions,  by  different  lines  from  those  which  have  been  already 
spoken  of.  These  lines  may  be  metaphorically  considered  as 
horizontal ;  while  the  former  division  is  perpendicular.  The 
lowest  stratum  in  this  arrangement  is  filled  by  the  selfish  or 
concupiscible  passions,  whi^h  are  incapable  of  rising  above  the 
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first  and  lowest  line  of  demarkation.  The  second  stratum  is 
composed  of  the  irascible  passions  and  the  aflFections  ;  which 
are  in  their  own  nature  higher  than  the  m^ely  selfish  fe^ings, 
and  which  are  capable  of  rising  above  even  the  second  line. of 
demarkation.  The  third  stratum  is  composed  of  the  affections 
and  the  malevolent  feelings,  which  have  actually  ris^i  above 
the  third  line  of  demarcation.  In  this  elevated  region,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  irascible  emotions  lose  the  violent  diar- 
acter  which  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  passions,  and  assume 
the  character  of  affections,  emotions,  that  is,  which  affect  us 
without  carrying  us  away  by  their  force.  No  man  is  ever 
excited  to  that  vehemence  of  emotion  which  we  call  passion  by 
moral  motives  only.  But  he  is  affected  with  feelings  towards 
the  wrong-doers  akin  to  the  passions  which  he  would  have  felt, 
had  the  wrong  been  done  to  himself.  The  term  irascible,  or 
malevolent,  passions  has  ceased  to  be  applicable ;  but  there  are 
now  unkind  *  as  well  as  benevolent  affections.    The  h^ui;  is 

*  Perhaps  this  expreflsioa  reqaires  some  ezplaoation.  The  word  affection  is, 
now,  most  oommonly  oaed  for  a  benevolent  emotion.  The  oonpUng  it  with  the 
word  '*  unkind/'  will  seem  strange  to  most  readers.  But,  in  the  text,  the  word 
**  affection  "  is  used  in  another  sense.  An  affection  may  be  considered  as  an 
emotion,  which  Is  not  a  passion,  because  it  is  not  extremely  violent  It  affects 
us,  but  not  to  the  point  of  sufferinff.  It  Is  precisely  because  the  benevolent 
affections  are  of  this  sort,  not  violent,  that  they  are  called  affections.  The 
name  may,  therefore,  be  properly  appUed  to  any  emotions,  which  do  not  tran- 
scend the  same  grade  of  moderation.  But  the  emotions  connected  with  the 
malevolent  instinct,  when  excited  merelv  by  the  sense  of  wrong  in  the  abstract, 
not  connected  with  a  sense  of  personal  injury,  do  not  advance  beyond  the  same 
grade  of  moderation,  which  is  reached  by  the  benevolent  emotions.  They  can, 
therefore,  hardly  be  called  passions,  and  the  term  *<  affection  "  may  properly  be 
applied  to  them. 

The  older  writers  used  the  word  "  affection  "  in  a  sense  sufficiently  broad  to 
justify  this  application  of  it  Johnson^s  second  definition  is,  *'  passion  of  any 
kind,''  and  he  cites  as  authorities  the  following  passages  from  Spenser  and 
Hooker : 

Tben  'gan  the  Palmer  thus :  Most  wretched  mail. 

That  to  affecHtnt  does  the  bridle  lend  ; 
In  their  beginning  thef  are  weak  and  wan, 
But  lOon  through  sufflsrance  grow  to  fearful  end. 


AfftOiam  (as  Jof ,  grief,  fear,  and  anger,  with  such  like),  being  (aa  it  were)  the  sundry  fash- 
Ions  and  forms  of  appetite,  can  neither  rise  at  the  conceit  of  a  thing  indiflbrent,  nor  yet  choose 
but  rise  at  the  sight  of  some  thing8.^J3bofcer. 

But  the  malevolent  emotions,  however  moderated  and  elevated,  are  not 
benevolent,  they  involve  no  good  will  to  their  object  They  are  connected  with 
the  malevolent  instinct,  yet  the  word  malevolent  seems  too  hardi  a  one  to  be 
applied  to  tbcm.  Some  milder  epithet  Is  wanted  which  may  distinguish  them 
from  the  benevolent  affections,  and  intimate  that  they  are  not  benevolent  The 
last  two  words  form  one  of  Johnson's  definitions  of  the  word  ''  unkind."  It  has 
therefore  been  adopted,  and  the  emotions  in  question  called ''  unkind  affso- 
tions."    The  substantive  indicating  the  moderation,  and  the  adjjeotive  the  cha^ 
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thus  divided  into  three  strata.  In  the  lowest  we  find  only  pas- 
sions, in  the  middle  one  both  passions  and  affections,  in  the 
highest  only  affections. 

Onr  present  business  will  lead  us  to  treat,  more  or  less,  of  all 
these  three  strata.  The  distinction  is  commonly  enough  taken 
between  the  passion  of  loye  and  the  affection  of  love,  when  we 
are  speaking  of  that  relation  which  is  introductory  to  the  mar- 
riage state.  It  is  to  the  affection,  that  the  honour  belongs  of 
bearing  as  its  specific  designation  the  generic  name  of  the 
affections,  without  a  specific  epithet  It  is  a  true  affection  ; 
which,  like  other  benevolent  affections,  has  its  natural  place  in 
the  second  stratum.  In  ordinary  minds  it  regards,  as  all  affec- 
tions do,  the  person  who  is  its  object  as  a  person  having  good 
or  bad  desert ;  but  it  considers  the  good  or  bad  desert  solely 
with  reference  to  the  individual  who  loves,  his  or  her  person 
and  interests.  But  like  all  the  other  lower  affections,  it  is 
capable  of  being  brought  into  connection  with  the  higher  rea- 
son and  conscience,  and  so  elevated  into  the  moral  region ;  in 
which  good  and  bad  desert  is  judged  of  by  moral  rules,  with 
reference  to  the  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and  not 
to  the  person  and  interests  of  the  loving  person.  Thus  there 
may  be  said  to  be  a  higher  and  a  lower  affection  of  love,  which 
may  coexist  in  the  same  mind  towards  the  same  person,  and 
which  tmite  in  forming  the  highest  kind  of  conjugal  love.  The 
union  of  these  two  grades,  rather  than  kinds,  of  love,  is  there- 
fore the  best  preparation  for  entering  into  the  marriage  state. 

But  besides  the  affection  of  love,  in  its  two  grades,  there  is 
also  a  passion  of  love.  What  sort  of  a  passion  is  it  ?  To 
which  of  the  three  classes  of  emotions  does  it  belong?  It  is 
conceded  to  be  a  passion ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  an  affection, 
and  belong  to  the  benevolent  class  of  emotions.  It  is  called 
love,  and  so,  if  its  name  at  all  expresses  its  nature,  it  can 
hardly  belong  to  the  malevolent  class  of  passions.  It  follows 
that  it  must  be  one  of  the  concupiscible  passions,  which  grow 

ftcter  of  the  emotions  By  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  they  are  a  very 
important  part  of  haman  nature.  They  are  intimately  connected  with  con- 
acienoe  and  the  higher  reason  which  deals  with  abstract  ideas.  Moreover,  they 
lie  at  the  roots  of  the  sterner  virtues,  as  the  kindly  affections  do  at  those  of  the 
milder.  Without  them,  a  man  might  be  amiable,  but  could  never  overcome 
evil 
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cmt  of  the  instinct  of  self-love.    As  such  a  passion,  it 

belong  to  the  lowest  of  the  three  grades  of  emotions,  and  be 

incapable  of  regarding  its  object,  although  really  a  person,  as 

other  than  a  thing,  only  to  be  consida*ed  as  it  may  contribate 

to  the  gratification  of  the  self-loyer,  incapable  of  good  or  bad 

desert,  either  with  respect  to  the  self-lover  or  with  reepeot  to 

moral  worth.    The  person  so  regarded  is,  of  oonrse,  not 

reduced  to  snch  a  condition,  even  in  the  imagination  of  the 

self-lover ;  but  that  is  his  or  her  condition  looked  at  exclnaiv^' 

ly  with  regard  to  the  passion  called  of  love.    This  passion  is^ 

in  truth,  only  the  sexual  appetite  determined  by  the  imagination 

to  a  certain  object,  and  dwelt  upon  until  it  becomes  habitnaL 

The  sarcastic  account  which  the  poet  has  given  of  it  is  a  just 

one: 

Lost,  through  some  oeriain  strainen  well  refined, 
la  gentle  love,  and  charmi  all  womankind. 

Such  is  the  passion  of  love  in  its  nakedness,  but  like  most  other 
passions  it  has  a  power  of  combining  itself  with  other  feelings. 
It  readily  combines  with  other  concnpiscible  passions,  soeli  as 
vanity,  the  love  of  admiration,  and  the  desire  of  success.  The 
last  emotion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  desire  of  the  fruits 
of  success.  Mysterious  as  it  seems,  it  is  also  capable  of  being 
combined  with  affection.  In  very  affectionate  natures,  it  pro- 
duces affection,  although  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  process 
which  will  presently  be  explained.  But  where  the  affection 
exists  between  persons  of  opposite  sexes,  the  passion  is  very  apt 
to  be  its  consequence.  This  is  so  generally  understood,  that  the 
idea  of  Platonic  love,  that  is,  of  an  affection  subsisting  between 
persons  of  different  sexes,  without  passion,  where  the  parties 
are  not  so  connected  by  blood  as  to  render  the  passion  unlaw* 
ful,  is  regarded  as  only  a  subject  of  ridicule. 

It  is  out  of  the  confusion  of  this  passion,  with  the  mysteri* 
0U3  attachm^t,  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  woman 
conceives  for  her  husband  after  marriage^  that  poets,  whether 
writing  in  verse  or  prose,  have  framed  the  idea  of  that  BGBtir 
mental  or  romantic  love,  which  has  misled  so  many  young 
people  to  their  ruin.  From  one  of  these  elements  its  violence 
lias  been  taken,  from  the  other  its  undying  nature ;  for  the 
passion  of  love  seldom  long  survives  marriage.    In  both  are 
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found  its  blindness.    For  of  both  it  is  trae,  fhat  the  lover  may 

repeat  the  words  which  an  amatory  poet  has  applied  to  senti- 

menta}  or  romantic  love : 

I  kiM)w  iM>t,  I  care  not,  if  guilt's  in  that  heart, 
X  know  that  I  lore  thee,  whatever  thon  art 

It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  nature,  that  the  passion  of 
love  is  always  accompanied  by  a  feeling  allied  to  the  malevo* 
lent  instinct  This  feeling  is  kept  in  cheek  by  the  desire  to  con- 
ciliate, whidi  the  passion  of  love  itsdf  indnces,  and  still  more 
by  the  affection  whicdi,  in  some  degree^  generally  coexists  with 
the  passion.  It  exists,  nevertheless,  and  shows  itself  in  various 
ways.  It  is  connected  with  some  forms  of  dalliance,  and  with 
the  proverbial  t^idency  of  lovws  to  qnarrel.  Their  quarrels 
are  sometimes  sportive,  sometimes  semi-sportive,  and  sometimes 
in  earnest  although  not  permanent ;  but  in  one  form  or  other 
they  have  a  strange  disposition  to  jangle.  When  their  jang- 
Mag  is  in  earnest  they  are  easily  reconciled,  a  fhct  which  is  as 
prov^bial  as  the  other.  Those  alternate  ruptures  and  recon- 
dilations  are  the  alternate  triumphs  of  two  antagonistic  yet 
inseparable  principles.  But  when  the  pasi^on  of  love  has  been 
gratified  or  crushed,  if  there  has  been  no  affection,  or  if  that 
dso  has  disappeiured,  the  malevolent  feeling  is  apt  to  survive, 
and  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  acts  of  gross  cruelty,  gene- 
rally in  some  way  or  other.  There  are  many  fiiCts  which  bear 
out  these  views ;  but,  from  their  nature,  they  cannot  be  here 
detailed.  A  very  remarkable  feet  illustrating  the  theory  is, 
however,  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  thirteenth  chapty  * 
of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  It  is  obvioue  that  this  malev- 
olent accompaniment  of  the  passion  of  love,  and  the  transitory 
nature  of  &at  passion  itself,  combine  to  render  the  passion  a 
very  insecure  basis  (m  which  to  erect  the  febric  of  domestic 
happiness^ 

It  is  the  tS9^on  to  speak  very  hardly  of  our  ancestors  fer 
their  mode  of  match-making.  The  young  persons  were  not 
much  consulted  in  the  matt^,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
their  feelings,  which  ifris  true  were  not  much  considered,  were 
often  forced.  Such  eases  no  doubt  occurred.  But  the  arrange* 
ment  was  generally  made  before  the  young  persons  had  any 
feelings  on  the  subject ;  parhaps  before  they  were  old  enough  to 
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have  any.  They  acquiesced,  grew  up  together,  and  entered  into 
the  marriage  state  perhaps  without  much  passion,  but  probably 
not  often  without  a  kind  of  habitual  affection.  Another  objec- 
tion to  the  old  system  is,  that  the  parents  were  generally 
influenced  by  pecuniary  considerations,  money  or  property. 
That  such  considerations  were  first  in  the  minds  of  the 
parents  is  true,  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise. 
It  is  also  true  that  pecuniary  motives  are  not  the  proper 
motives  for  entering  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony.  Such 
marriages  could  scarcely  have  been  Christian  marriages  at  the 
time  they  were  contracted.  They  might,  however,  sometimes 
have  become  such  afterwards. 

A  return  to  the  old  system  is  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  be  too  sure  that  our  own 
is  so  very  superior  to  it.  There  are  a  good  many  marriages 
now,  which  are  merely  or  chiefly  the  result  of  pecuniary  motives. 
Most  men  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  idea  enters  into  their 
calculations,  until  they  have  fixed  on  the  person  whom  they 
design  to  marry ;  and  then  to  be  sure  their  only  motive  is  pure 
love,  sentimental,  romantic  love.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  ladies  are  all  insensible  to  the  charms  of  wealth.  Not  a  few 
of  them  are  believed  annually  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the 
splendor  in  which  their  intended  husbands  are  able  to  maintain 
them.  The  goodness  of  the  match  is,  on  both  sides,  generally 
estimated  by  the  wealth  of  the  spouse.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  even  where  that  which  can  be  regarded  as  wealth 
i|  out  of  the  question,  there  are  not  a  few  ladies  who  become 
wives  with  reference  to  the  support  to  which  a  wife  is  entitled. 

But  passing  from  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  subject.  Is  the 
love,  which  is  regarded  among  us  as  the  proper  incentive  to 
marriage,  a  more  proper  or  a  safer  inducement  tiian  the  desire  of 
wealth,  or  of  a  maintenance  ?  This  question  can  scarcely  be 
answered  in  the  aflSnnative.  What  is  the  history  and  nature 
of  a  modern  love-match,  firom  which  pecuniary  motives  have 
been  carefhlly  excluded  ?  It  begins  on  the  man's  side  with  the 
passion  of  love.  This  becomes  so  strong  that  he  determines  to 
attempt  its  gratification  by  marriage.  This,  taken  alone,  is 
scarcely  the  proper  inducement  to  marry;  although,  were  it  not 
for  the  existence  of  the  passion,  probably  very  few  matches  would 
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take  place.  Yet  whether  proper  or  not  it  is  yery  often  the  sole 
inducement  on  the  part  of  the  male,  and  sometimes  on  that  of 
the  female.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  females  are  liable 
to  this  passion  ;  although  the  proprieties  of  life  compel  them  to 
conceal  it,  and  it  is,  in  an  overwhelming  msgority  of  cases,  weaker 
than  in  men.  But  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  it  is  the 
primary  inducement  by  which  a  lady  is  governed  in  the  choice  of 
a  husband.  Its  place  is  supplied  by  an  affection  ;  which  is  very 
apt  to  produce  the  passion. 

This  affection  has  not,  itself,  however,  a  very  elevated  origin. 
It  grows  out  of  that  which  is  sometimes  called  the  instinct  of 
coquetry,  and  more  generally,  in  society,  the  love  of  admiration. 
This  is  one  of  the  concupiscible  or  selfish  passions,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  good  opinion  or  kind  feelings  of  other  persons, 
more  especially  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  It  exists  in  both 
sexes,  but  is  stronger  among  females.  When  the  nature  is  hard 
and  selfish,  it  produces  that  odious  character,  a  coquette ; 
where  the  nature  is  more  affectionate,  it  furnishes  a  motive  for 
kind  feelings.  The  very  fact  that  a  man  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  woman,  that  is,  has  experienced  the  passion  of  love  for 
her,  is  a  tribute  to  this  passion,  and  has  a  tendency  to  excite  a 
feeling  of  kindness.  The  attentions  and  flatteries  of  the  man 
under  the  influence  of  the  passion  of  love,  tend  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  lady  soon  feels  an  affection  for  her  admirer ; 
which  is  not  very  noble  in  its  origin,  and  is  not,  according  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  human  nature,  likely  to  remain  altogether 
Platonic. 

Whether  it  do  or  not,  it  gives  rise  to  a  kindliness  of  deport- 
ment on  her  part,  which  tends  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of 
affection  on  the  part  of  the  man,  where  it  exists,  and  to  orig- 
inate it  where  it  does  not.  The  manifestation  of  affection  on 
the  part  of  the  man,  in  turn,  strengthens  the  affection  on  the 
part  of  the  woman.  Thus  the  parties  are  indefinitely  acted 
upon  and  act.  It  is  by  such  means,  that  an  affection  grows  up 
between  a  man  and  a  woman.  But  this  affection  is  without 
any  reference  to  the  moral  worth  of  either.  It  is  grounded  on 
the  notion  of  good  desert ;  but  that  good  desert  consists  in 
deserving  well  of  the  other  party,  not  in  deserving  well  of  the 
Alhightt.    It  is  kindness  to  the  individual,  not  obedience 
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to  the  laws  of  Gk)D.  It  is  not  the  higher  affection  which  is 
connected  with  conscience  and  with  the  higher  reason.  The 
lower  affection  is  the  highest  motiye,  npon  which  marriages  are 
nsually  founded. 

But  too  many  are  founded  npon  yet  lower  bases.     It  may  be 
on  the  mere  passion  of  lore  on  the  man's  side,  and  on  a  feel- 
ing of  kindness,  growing  out  of  a  gratified  love  of  admira- 
tion, on  the  woman's.    It  may  be  on  the  passion  of  love  on 
the  man's  part,  and  on  the  desire  of  snpport,  or  of  wealth 
and  splendor,  on  the   woman's.    It  may  be  on   the  passion 
of  lore  on  both  sides.     That  this  passion  is   not  a  proper 
foundation  for   marriage,  the  Church   of  England  very  dis- 
tinctly teaches  in  her  Office  for  the  Solemnization  of  Matri- 
mony.   She  there  declares,  that  that  holy  state  is  not  "  by  any 
to  be  enterprised,  nor  taken  in  hand  unadvisedly,  lightly,  or 
wantonly ;   to-  satisfy  men's  carnal  lusts  and  appetites  like 
brute  beasts  that  have  no  understanding."    That  pecuniary 
motives  are  not  the  proper  ones  all  are  agreed,  and  entering 
into  marriage  upon  them  would  be  clamorously  censored,  even 
by  those  who  have  done  so  or  are  on  the  point  of  so  doing. 
The  affection  which  is  the  consequence  of  gratified  vanity  is 
not  much  better.    Its  basis  will  soon  fall  from  under  it.    The 
attentions  out  of  which  it  grew  will  cease  to  be  paid  so  soon 
as  the  desires  which  prompted  ihem  are  gratified ;  whether 
those  desires  were  for  wealth  or  for  any  thing  else.    No  ma^ 
riage  which  has  for  its  basis  any  of  the  four  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  is  likely  to  be  happy.    They  may 
turn  out  well ;  because  it  is  within  the  compass  of  possibility 
that  an  affection  may  grow  up  after  marriage,  if  the  man  be 
of  an  affectionate  disposition.    But  that  is  but  a  forlorn  hope. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mar- 
riages which  take  place  in  this  age  and  country  rest  on  one  or 
other  of  those  four  bases.    Such  marriages  ought  not  to  be 
contracted. 

Others  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  may  be 
allowed,  or  are  tolerable,  and  those  which  are  right  in  a  Chri*' 
tian  view.  These  last  are  what  Dr.  Johnson  meant  by  the  best 
marriages,  the  tolerable  class  are  what  he  meant  by  ordinary 
marriages.    The  several  species  which  have  been  spoken  of  in 
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iragraph,  may  be  classed  together  as  wicked  mar- 
iough  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are,  in  one  sense 
1,  ordinary  marriages. 

^wever,  to  which  that  term  has  been  above  applied, 
may  be  called  allowable  marriages,  being  those 
ont  of  that  lower  kind  of  affection,  which  springs 
'ocal  kmdnesses,  have  their  dangers.  So  long  as 
n  continues,  they  will,  so  far  as  temporal  matters 
ed,  be  very  happy.  Bat  the  affection  which  springs 
[  kindnesses  requires  to  be  sustained  by  the  same 
So  long  as  the  passion  of  love  continues  this  will 
I  the  case,  and  even  after  that  is  worn  out,  the  affec- 
ill  produce  the  kindnesses  upon  which  it  feeds.  But 
>ccur  cases  in  which  the  irascible  passions  will  be 
\  excited,  and  thus  there  may  occur  words  and  ac- 
unpleasant  nature,  the  recollection  of  which  tends 
alance  that  of  the  kindnesses  which  have  produced 
the  affection.  The  cares  of  life,  too,  call  off  the 
[>m  the  affection  itself,  and  interfere  with  the  show- 
idnesses  as  inyolve  the  expenditure  of  time.  Under 
I  of  porerty,  all  these  evils  are  increased  and  aggra- 
fhe  affection  is  apt  to  be  severely  tried.  It  has 
proverb,  that, "  when  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door 
•ut  of  the  window.''  "  Love  and  a  cottage,"  is  a 
^h  sounds  very  well ;  but  it  is  an  idea  hard  to  real- 
»oth  parties  are  prepared,  by  habit  or  character,  to 
the  cottage  without  reference  to  love, 
is  a  higher  kind  of  affection  which  is  based  on  the 
iies  of  the  beloved  object  This  may,  and  proba- 
)es,  arise  after  marriage.  It  is  not  incompatible 
rer  affection,  which  looks  only  to  the  relative  desert 
t,  that  is,  to  the  kindly  relations  between  the  par- 
it,  it  can  hardly  exist  separated  from  it.  For  in  a 
acter,  the  affections  must  be  strong,  and  will  mani- 
res  in  kindly  actions.  A  good  man  must  be  more 
niable  man,  and  so  the  food  of  the  lower  affection 
ndanUy  supplied.  The  existence  of  this  higher 
LOt  incompatible  with  that  of  the  passion  of  love« 
as  the  same  tendency  to  excite  it,  with  the  lower 
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•  

affection,  although,  periiapB,  in  a  lesBer  d^ree.  Yet  eren  this 
kind  of  affection  can  onlj  in  exceptional  cases  exist  between 
yonng  persons  of  opposite  sexes  in  the  Platonic  form ;  unless 
where  there  are  impediments  to  marriage,  which  are  well  un- 
derstood to  be  insuperable. 

The  higher  affection  has,  then,  so  manj  possible  co^cientB, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  that  it  is  the  moving  principle. 
Still  the  person  who  desires  to  contract  a  marriage  shoold 
first  be  sore  that  he  or  she  believes  in  the  moral  worth  of  him 
or  her  with  whom  the  union  is  designed.    It  is  true  that,  on  this 
point,  there  may  be  self-deception.    The  virtues  may  be  the 
effect  of  the  attachment,  not  its  cause.    This  may  be  true  in 
two  senses.    They  may  be  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  deceivmg 
the  inquirer ;  and  they  may  only  exist  in  the  imagination  of 
that  inquirer.    It  is,  therefore,  better  in  such  cases  to  rely  on 
the  judgment  of  others  than  on  our  own.    Parents,  friends, 
and  even  the  public  have  better  means  of  judging  in  such  cases 
than   the    person    immediately  interested.     But  where  the 
inquiry  is  omitted  altogether,  and  a  lady,  for  instance,  marries 
a  man  known  to  be  immoral,  in  the  hope  of  correcting  his 
vices  by  her  post-matrimonial  influence,  this  rule  is  grossly  rio- 
lated,  and  the  marriage  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  imprudent. 
Not  only  is  the  proper  basis  of  marriage  wanting,  but  it  is  an 
absolute  certainty,  that  the  attempt  to  exercise  sach  influence 
will  put  an  end  to  even  the  lower  affection,  the  only  one  of 
which  such  a  man  is  capable. 

The  only  sure  basis  of  a  good  moral  character  is  a  sound 
religious  belief,  and  that  involves  a  public  religious  profession. 
Such  a  profession  may  be  hypocrisy,  or  it  may  be  self-deceit 
The  ladies  have  this  advantage,  that  in  the  case  of  a  young  man, 
the  state  of  public  feeling  is  not  such  as  to  render  a  hypocriti- 
cal profession  of  religion  a  likely  occurrence.  Yet,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  a  religious  profession  gives  no  absolute  certainty 
of  a  religious  character.  But  it  is  certain,  that  he  who  makes 
no  religious  profession  gives  no  guarantee  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, and  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases  does  not  possess  it 
No  Christian  man  or  woman  is  tiien  justified  in  entering  into 
the  marriage  state,  with  one  who  does  not  profess  to  be  guided 
by  religious  principle. 
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rolves  another  rale.  There  is  really  no  religions 
hat  .does  not  grow  out  of  some  definite  faith.  It  is 
bo  the  perfection  of  a  Christian  marriage  that  both 
lold  profess  Christianity  in  the  same  sense.  It  would 
Seult,  if  not  impossible,  to  perform  the  highest  duty 
'riage  state,  the  religious  education  of  the  children, 
er  circumstances.  Ladies  sometimes  depart  from 
i  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bring  their  intended  hus- 
r  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and  they  even  extend 
L  so  far  as  to  try  a  similar  experiment  upon  men  who 
religious  profession  at  all.  Such  conduct  is  like  to 
,  who  marries  an  immoral  man  in  the  hope  of  reform- 
He  who  makes  no  religious  profession  has  not  given 
ice  of  his  religious  character,  upon  which  a  prudent 
1  rely.  She  will,  if  she  tries  the  experiment,  find  that 
ce  is  much  more  likely  to  be,  outwardly,  successful 
rriage  than  after  it.  Moreover,  she  may  find  that  if 
before  marriage,  the  spell  will  be  dissolved  very  soon 
lew  state  is  entered  into.    He  who  makes  a  religious 

which  is  not  founded  upon  a  definite  faith,  is  not  a 
isband  for  one  whose  faith  is  definite.    His  founda- 

insecure  to  be  trusted.  He  who  makes  such  a  pro- 
>on  a  definite  faith,  will  scarcely  change  that  faith 
influence  of  his  wife. 

oe  readily  seen  that  upon  the  principles  which  have 
down,  it  is  not  very  easy  for  Christian  men  or  women 
jbands  or  wives.  The  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
undoubtedly  the  greater  of  the  two.  For  there  are 
les  than  males  who  make  public  profession  of  a  con- 
>  religious  principles.    But  it  must  be  remembered  on 

hand,  that  there  is  much  more  certainty  that  the 
f  a  young  man  is  sincere  and  deep  than  that  of  a 
»man ;  because  he  has  fewer  inducements  to  make  a 

upon  light  grounds  and  more  difficulties  to  overcome, 
iclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  those  who  desire 
ito  the  marriage  state  upon  Christian  principles,  and 
epart  from  those  principles,  will  find  it  very  difficult 
at  all.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which,  in  our 
ountry,  besets  the  Christian  course.    It  is,  however 
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BO  retson  for  joiniag  in  the  light  and  miBeeinlj  view,  whidi  is 
generallj  taken,  of  the  holy  state  of  matrimony.    NolluBg  is 
more  certain,  than  that  it  should  be  thought  of  reTer^itly  and 
entered  into  cantiously.    Every  thing  which  may  lead  to  it 
should  be  carefolly  watched,  and  a  guard  set  upon  tke  thoi^hts, 
nntil  the  most  careful  measures  haye  be^  UJsj&sl  to  learn  the 
true  character  of  the  suggested  person.    Such  a  course  is  by 
no  means  romantic  or  sentimentaL    But  if  it  were  adopted, 
and  carried  on  even  upon  worldly  principles,  there  would  be 
fewer  bigamies  and  fewer  unhi^py  marriages.  .  At  present 
marriage  is  a  lottery ;   because  nothing  is  done  to  make  it  oth- 
erwise.   The  plan  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  some  GbriB^ 
tian  sects,  of  marrying  by  the  actual  lot,  is  not  more  hazardous 
than  a  system  which  brings  couples  together,  without  any  other 
knowledge  of  each  other  than  can  be  gained  in  the  friToloos 
intercourse  of  fashionable  society,  or  in  the  more  intimate 
intercourse  of  what  is  called  courtship,  when  merc^iary  Tiews, 
or  a  fancy,  which  may  be  a  passing  one,  or  the  love  of  admira- 
tion or  flattery,  may  produce  a  deception  not  always  quite 
involuntary,  h.  d.  R 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LAW  OP  LOVE. 

Some  years  ago,  a  thoughtful  and  prudent  layman  of  the 
Church  requested  us  to  write  out  some  thoughts  on  TflB 
Christian  Law  op  Lotb,  as  interpreted  by  the  beloved 
Apostle  ;  especially  as  set  forth  in  St.  John's  First  EpisUe,  iv., 
20 :  "  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar ;  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  "  The  follow- 
ing essay  is  the  result  of  such  poor  eflforts  as  we  were  able  to 
make  in  answer  to  the  aforesaid  request.  Not  having  any  bet- 
ter use  for  the  matter,  we  have  determined  on  submitting  it  i^ 
this  shape  to  our  readers,  who  of  course  will  judge  for  them- 
selves both  how  far  the  views  are  right,  and  also  what  is  the 
proper  bearing  and  application  of  them. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  St.  John's  Epistles  were 
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written  at  Ephesus,  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  with 
the  immediate  parpose  of  refuting  the  error,  then  and  there 
prevailing,  of  the  Gnostics,  those  rationalists  and  transcenden- 
talists  of  ancient  times.  The  Gnostics  were  so  called  from 
their  professing  to  know  more  than  others,  and  from  the  ovei^ 
weening  conceit  in  which  knowledge  was  held  by  them. 

As  knowledge  is  an  individual  gift  or  possession,  so,  from 
their  fancied  superiority  in  this,  the  Gnostics  inferred  that  they 
were  severally  sufficient  unto  themselves,  and  thence  drew  a 
virtual  dispensation  from  the  bonds  of  Christian  unity  :  they 
were  to  be  saved  not  so  much  by  the  presence  of  God  in  HJb 
Church,  as  by  the  knowledge  of  God  in  their  own  minda. 
And  they  professed  to  believe  things,  not  on  external  testi- 
mony or  authority,  but  mainly  as  according  with  their  inward 
sense ;  that  is,  they  admitted  no  tests  and  measures  of  truth 
but  the  counsels  of  their  private  reason  ;  historical  documents, 
and  matters  of  fact,  and  forms  of   doctrine   being   either 
rejected  by  them  altogether,  or  else  interpreted  figuratively,  so 
as  not  to  hindOT  their  dwelling  aloft  in  pure  spiritual  and 
immaterial    light.    For  instance,  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  they  explained  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
rising  of  the  soul  into  their  pavilion  of  knowledge.    And  as 
their  vision  of  Divine  truth  did  not  spring  from  nor  rest  upon 
the  facts  of  Scripture,  so  neither  did  it  issue,  nor  was  it  bound 
to  issue,  in  acts  of  duty.    And  because  they  built  their  hopes 
upon  knowledge,  without  the  virtues  that  make  up  the  body  of 
obedience  ;  that  is,  because  while  claiming  to  have  the  Chris- 
tian's  hope  they  did  not  study  to  rectify  and  purify  their  life  ; 
therefore  the  Apo??tle  tells  them, — '*  He  that  hath  this  hope  in 
him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  God  is  pure."    From  which  it 
followed  that  this  their  claim  was  false :  their  neglecting  the 
work  of  self-purification  proved  that  they  had  not  the  Chris- 
tian's hope,  but  only  some  hope  rooted  in  this  world. 

Such  being  their  principles,  the  Gnostics  of  course  owned  no 
allegiance  to  any  visible  establishments  or  institutions  of 
truth :  their  loyalty  was  all  to  their  own  opinions  ;  and  as 
dieso  were  ever  advancing,  any  such  external  fixtures  or  settle- 
ments wonld  only  operate  as  a  bar  to  progress  :  they  must  be 
tied  to  no  creeds,  no  forms,  no  Church,  since  these  would  stand 
19 
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in  the  way  of  that  unceasing  perfectibility  which 
them  the  only  salubrious  element  of  mind.  On  thei 
nothing  was  so  important  as  truth,  nor  any  thing  true 
but  their  opinions :  wherefore,  to  let  the  ligaments  oi 
hood  stand  in  competition  with  their  opinions,  had  be 
aflty  to  the  truth.  Wrapped  in  the  assurance  that  tl 
paramount  love  of  God,  and  that  this  was  allsuffic 
naturally  felt  themselves  above  the  obligation  of  1 
brethren  ;  and  so  they  went  out  of  the  Church,  and 
secty  or  rather  a  multitude  of  sects ;  and,  being  sul 
tants  and  dialecticians,  and  skilled  to  make  the  wor 
the  better  cause,  they  seduced  many  to  follow  them, 
brought  about  a  great  falling  away  from  the  fa 
because  they  put  truth  before  love,  knowledge  befoi 
therefore  the  Apostle  charges  that  they  liave  neitl 
forasmuch  as  they  pretended  to  love  God  while  they  i 
did  not  love  the  brethren^  nay,  alleged  that  love  as 
them  from  the  ties  of  brotherhood,  the  Apostle  tlien 
them  liars.  The  argument  is  briefly  this :  God's  pr 
Himself  had  told  them,  was  in  societies  of  the  faithfu 
ings  of  the  brethren.  Now,  if  they  had  really  sou 
they  would  have  found  Him  there  ]  and  if,  finding 
truly  loved  Him,  they  would  needs  have  loved  the 
where  they  had  found  Him. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  error  which  it  was 
diate  purpose  of  St.  John's  Epistles  to  refute  and  ] 
The  error  was  certainly  extravagant  enougli  ;  yet  no 
so  but  that  it  has  had  a  numerous  posterity  ;  and  it  ii 
whether  the  race  be  wholly  extinct  even  yet.     Tl 
always  been,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  some  who  el 
seeking   Christ,  or  to  have  found  Him,   and  wh 
strength  of  that  plea  go  out  or  keep  out  of  the  ^ 
where  He  has  taught  them  that  He  is  to  be  found, 
doctrine  of  the  Apostle  seems  clear  enough,  that  we 
think  of  having  such  a  love  of  God  as  will  prompt 
us  to  break  unity  and-  charity  with  one  another  :  if 
Him,  we  shall  needs  cleave  to  the  living  House  v 
presence  dwelleth.    Whether  He  may  in  any  case 
elsewhere  or  not,  is  immaterial  to  the  point  in  hand 
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at  the  cutting  one's  self  off  from  His  membership 
I  a  state  of  mind  as  will  not  find  Him  anywhere :  for 
B  doing  thus  evinces  a  pursuit,  not  of  Him,  but  of 

else  in  His  name,  though  the  pursuer  may  not  be 
the  fact.  Nor  can  we  be  too  carefully  on  our  guard 
atertaining  any  idea  of  such  a  love  of  God  as  can 
tbove  the  ties  of  brotherly  attachment,  or  supersede 
ig  together  of  hearts  in  a  common  life.  It  is  proper 
at  we  have  our  opinions,  provided  we  hold  them 
id  modestly  ;  but  we  should  never  forget  that  one  of 
est  and  most  besetting  dangers  is,  the  having  too 
hem,  or  the  making  too  much  of  them. 

the  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  St.  John's  Epistles, 
I  in  reference  to  the  special  circumstances  wherein 

written.  And  as  such  lessons  are  generally  needful 
3s,so  are  they  especially  now,  when  there  is  so  strong 
;y  even  among  Churchmen  to  set  their  particular 
the  Church  above  the  Church  herself.  "  Not  that  I 
Church  less,  but  that  I  love  the  truth  more,"  is  a  fair 
of  the  sophistries  with  which  men  often  delude  them- 
D  wrong  thoughts,  if  not  into  wicked  acts.  For  the 
I  is,  that  unless  the  Church  do  so  and  so,  they  will 
1  to  leave  her  for  the  truth's  sake.  Such  speeches 
b  to  be  made,  nor  such  thoughts  entertained :  it  is 
ourselves  to  say  we  have  such  an  ardent  love  of  God 
ins  to  burn  asunder  the  golden  thread  that  binds  our 
;ether.    Not  indeed  but  that  there  possibly  may  be 

warrant  a  man  in  withdrawing  from  a  particular 
'  the  Church,  as  there  may  be  to  justify  a  man  in  put- 
r  his  wife  ;  but  as  in  the  one  case  no  man  is  allowed, 
other  none  should  wish  or  dare  to  be  his  own  judge, 
mrch  assuredly  stands  in  a  higher  relation  to  us  than 
stponed  to  any  legislation  of  our  individual  minds, 
ions,  however  innocent  when  rightly  held,  are  nowhere 
as  means  of  grace ;  the  Saviour  does  not  come  to  us 

they  are  not  among  the  appointments  to  which  His 
is  pledged  ;  we  cannot  have  His  sacraments  at  their 
bey  can  nowise  be  a  substitute  for  the  body  in  which 
J  and  life-giving  current  of  His  Spieit  circulates  :  in 
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a  word,  they  can  do  nothing  directly  towards  putting  ns  in 
nnion  or  communication  with  Him,  though  they  may  do  much 
twards  separating  us  from  Him.  As  we  value  our  souls' 
health,  let  us  never  indulge  the  thought  that  these  puny  grouts 
of  the  brain,  which  a  warmer  sun  may  cause  to  wither  and 
die,  to  manure  the  upspringing  of  something  better, — that 
these  may  come  in  competition  with  the  Vine  into  which  we 
have  been  engrafted,  and  through  which  the  sap  of  salvation 
is  to  flow  into  us. 

Perhaps  it  should  have  been  remarked  before,  that  to  hate 
our  brother,  and  not  to  love  our  brother,  are  in  the  Apostle's 
use  terms  of  the  same  meaning.    And  it  is  very  considerable 
that  love,  in  the  Apostle's  sense,  is  an  active,  fruit-bearing 
principle  or  power,  not  a  fine  feeling  or  sentiment,  such  aa 
may  spend  its  life  in  lip-blossoms ;  it  is  somethiBg  that  is  and 
can  be  known  only  by  deeds  )  whose  very  pulse  is  kind  acts, 
charitable  thoughts,  whatsoever  is  just  and  fair  and  right ;  a 
doing  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us ;  the 
whole  being  tempered  with  a  spirit  of  forbearance^  counsel, 
help,  and  comfort :  in  short,  it  is  a  loving,  "  not  in  word,  nei- 
ther in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth."    So  that,  if  it  be 
vain  to  say  we  love  God  when  we  do  not  love  our  brother,  it 
is  equally  vain  to  say  we  love  our  brother  when  we  do  not 
cherish  his  society  and  fellowship  his  person.    Such  a  love  of 
the  brethren  as  cracks  the  bond  of  peace  and  unity  with  them, 
on  the  plea  of  seeking  their  spiritual  good,  is  no  less  a  lie  than 
the  loving  God  so  as  to  transcend  or  supersede  the  claims  of 
fraternal  attachment.    Thus  the  true  test  and  measure  of  all 
religious  principles  is,  that  they  work  out  into  practical  benefi- 
cence, into  such  plain,  hoi^e-bred,  every-day  virtues  as  knit 
and  hold  men  together  in  communities  and  mutual  regards* 
Here  nothing  passes  off  in  such  dreams,  visions,  raptures,  and 
ecstacies  which,  being  felt  only  by  the  individual  having  thcmr 
and  requiring  no  organ  but  the  tongue,  are  therefore  apt  to  be 
turned  into  a  dispensation  from  such  good  works  as  commoB 
sense  is  able  to  recognize  and  appreciate. 

We  have  said  that  throughout  his  Epistles,  generally,  St 
John  has  a  special  view  to  the  cohesion  of  the  flock,  the  con- 
stancy and  fidelity  of  the  brethren  in  their  visible  membership^ 
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ince,  however,  of  this,  he  involves  a  principle  that  is 
►f  a  much  wider  application.  This  principle  holds  as 
>thep  relations  of  life,  social,  civil,  and  domestic,  as  in 
icnlar  matter  of  Christian  fellowship  ;  and  is  hardly 
to  be  practically  violated  in  those  than  in  this :  that 
re  prone  to  indulge  the  notion  of  such  a  love  of  God 
an  as  prevents  the  offices  of  good  citizenship  and  good 
rhood,  no  less  than  of  religious  fraternity, 
he  principle  in  hand  is  very  well  illustrated  in  our 
aswer  to  the  question,  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  That 
proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  there  are  different 
►f  neighbourhood  ;  and  that  men  are  in  fact  more  or 
neighbours,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  in  a 

to  be  reached  and  affected  by  our  conduct.  All  men 
d  potentially  our  neighbours  ;  that  is,  they  may  become 
idling  within  the  sphere  of  our  influence  and  activity : 
potential  neighbourhood  and  the  duties  consequent 
re  made  actual  by  particular  circumstances,  opportu- 
d  capabilities.  The  question  is,  whom  can  we  benefit, 
can  we  benefit  most?  to  what  particular  persons,  and 
particular  manner,  can  we  do  the  most  real  good,  in 
hem  happier  or  wiser  or  better  in  the  tasks  and  ser- 
leral  and  special,  to  which  they  are  called  ?  So  far 
fi  this  point,  to  be  trying  how  much  of  eternal  truth 
;,  or  of  lofty  and  noble  sentiment,  we  can  preach  or 

is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  or  rather  may  be 
ill  consequence.  We  may  grow  grand  with  the 
that  by  blowing  our  breath  aloft  we  shall  make  the 
be  all  round  the  globe,  and  keep  vibrating  to  the  end 
md  thus  send  our  beneficence  to  future  millions ;  but 
3  there  is  much  vanity  and  little  sense.  There  is  infi- 
ire  both  of  virtue  and  of  reason  in  blowing  through  a 
5e,  whereby  our  vibrations  of  air  may  be  made  to 
I  person  to  some  purpose,  and  stop  with  him. 
then,  are  most  our  neighbours,  our  first  and  strongest 
as  are  to  those,  who  are  most  accessible  to  us,  or  have 
i  of  our  offices  ;  and  the  actual  duties  of  neighbour- 
not  obtain  towards  those  who  lie  without  the  circle 
»ase  of  our  powers.    And  to  overlook  those  whom  we 
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can  see  and  touch,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  something  that 
might  benefit  our  antipodes,  provided  they  could  hear  and 
understand  it,  is  as  far  from  the  virtue  of  charity  as  from  the 
maxims  of  common  sense.  We  may  indeed  please  ourselves, 
for  so  men  have  often  done,  with  the  notion  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  seek  the  good  of  all  men,  since  all  are  our  neighbours, 
and  nothing  human  is  foreign  to  us ;  and  that  the  good  of  all 
can  be  reached  only  by  means  injurious  to  those  about  us,  and 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  requires  us  to 
make  this  sacrifice  at  home  :  but  all  this  is  simply  false  ;  there 
is  no  real  love  of  mankind  in  it ;  for  such  love  has  its  very 
breath  and  life  in  kind  acts  to  those  who  stand  nearest  us,  and 
are  in  a  condition  to  be  most  affected  by  our  deeds. 

So  that  the  right  method  of  benevolence  lies  in  being  busiest 
where  we  are  most  at  home ;  where  the  objects  of  our  care 
are  most  in  our  bosom,  or  at  our  side,  or  under  our  eye,  or 
within  our  reach ;  and  where  we  can  best  take  in  the  little  cir- 
cumstances and  specialities  of  each  particular  case ;  as  know- 
ing that  where  these  are  overlooked  or  not  regarded,  the  best- 
meant  endeavours  will  often  do  more  hurt  than  good. 

Yet,  true  as  these  things  apparently  are,  there  is,  we  think, 
a  strong  disposition  on  foot  to  rest  in  the  notion  of  a  love  so 
broad  and  deep  and  all-embracing,  as  in  effect  to  relieve  us 
from  the  old  obligation  of  loving  what  lies  near  enough  at 
hand  to  benefit  us,  or  be  benefited  by  us.  Surely,  eitiier  we 
have  fallen  upon  such  a  love,  or  else  upon  strange  modes  of 
showing  our  love ;  virtually  assuming  that  our  only  or  best 
way  of  doing  good  to  men,  is  by  arguing  or  scolding  them  into 
our  opinions  and  schemes.  "We  are  beset  by  certain  vague, 
general,  misty  notions  of  beneficence,  which  are  but  too  apt  to 
take  our  minds  and  hearts  off  from  the  particular,  definite 
objects  that  claim  our  care,  and  from  the  special,  immediate 
duties  that  challenge  our  powers.  It  is  common  for  men  to  be 
anywhere  rather  than  where  they  can  do  some  real  practical 
good,  and  to  credit  themselves  with  having  an  ardent  desire 
to  benefit  all  men  in  general,  while  benefitting  none  in  partic- 
ular. 

Such  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  old  spirit  so  enei^geti- 
cally  condemned  by  St.  John  may  still  be  traced.    And,  surely, 
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iarce  have  an  uglier  issue  than  in  thus  leading  men 
;o  compound  for  their  defects  and  shortcomings  at 
ndulging  dreams  and  devising  schemes  of  universal 
3.  It  is  clear  on  the  principle  of  St.  John,  th%t  men 
no  love  to  such  brethren  as  they  have  seen,  are  not  to 
i  very  fast  when  they  talk  of  loving  those  they  have 

We  cannot  be  so  scattered  abroad  as  to  supersede 
of  home.  Nor  can  it  be  too  firmly  held  that  all  real 
en,  whether  they  be  far  off  or  near,  has  its  propet 
doing  something  for  them,  not  in  telling  the  world 
it  to  be  done ;  which  indeed  is,  for  the  most  part, 
on,  or  something  worse,  adorning  itself  with  plausi- 
ts  and  fair  speeches. 

principle  in  question  has  another  practical  bearing, 
h  a  few  words  may  be  not  unprofitably  spent.  For 
netimes  get  filled  with  such  a  love  of  God  as  turns 
3St  or  severs  them  from  their  brethren  ;  and  as  some 

to  have  such  a  tender  concern  for  all  mankind  at 
ips  up  the  ties  of  neighbourhood  and  consanguinity 
iship ;  so,  also,  do  some  get  taken  up  with  such  a 
v  what  they  call  eternal  justice  and  right,  as  pre 
d  citizenship,  and  overrides  all  civil  compacts  and 
vstitutions. 

e  condition,  the  very  framework  of  our  being  necea- 
it  some  duties  be  ascertained  for  us  by  convention, 
)t  live,  except  they  live  together  ;  nor  can  they  live 
!xcept  they  first  agree  and  settle  upon  some  terms* 
idividuals  to  have  the  pix^rogative  of  appealing  from 
as  to  their  own  judgment  of  right,  is  at  war  not 
th  this  or  that  institution,  but  with  the  institutional 
tself ;  that  is,  it  strikes  at  the  organic  and  constitur 
►f  society.  Whatsoever  we  may  please  to  say  of  a 
iw  "  wrijten  in  the  individual  reason  or  conscience, 
•obably  no  stronger  law  in  our  nature,  than  that  men 
together ;  a  law  so  strong  that  it  everywhere  exdr 
f,  and  gives  executive  force  to  all  other  laws.    And 

is  only  under  the  operation  of  this  law  of  laws  that 
row  to  be  rational  and  moral  beings. 

aur  individual  judgment  of  right  has  to  be  practi- 
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cally  limited  by  the  forms  and  pledges  of  couTeiitioBal  settle- 
ment :  we  must  needs  inherit  certain  obligations,— obligations 
coeval,  not  with  any  act  of  onrs,  but  with  the  very  society 
wher^  we  hare  grown.    In  other  words,  civilization  necessa- 
rily supposes  that  we  have  some  weal  or  wealth  in  commoa ; 
and  this  we  clearly  cannot  have,  unless  we  keep  to  the  original 
agreements  and  formative  pacts  of  the  commonwealth.    To  be 
ever  holding  these  as  open  questions,  subject  to  the  determina- 
tion of  our  private  judgment,  and  liable  to  be  set  aside  on  the 
plea  of  natural  and  essential  right,  would  fill  society  with  per^ 
petual  disorder  and  revolution ;  thus  drawing  on  in  endless 
succession  "  the  storms  that  toss  the  private  state,  and  make 
the  life  unsweet"  :  in  short,  it  would  render  civilization  worse 
them  barbarism  itself;  or  rather,  would  soon  conduct  us  back 
to  that  untamed  savagery,  the  prime  law  of  which  is,  that, 
every  man  being  his  own  judge  of  what  is  right,  ^*  they  diould 
take  who  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can." 

Now,  the  principles  of  natural  right  probably  require  that 
these  special  obligations  be  met  in  good  faith.  A  religious 
observance  of  these  positive  compacts  is  the  real  test  and 
measure  of  our  regard  for  essential  justice,  precisely  as  a  lov- 
ing of  the  brethren  is  the  real  test  and  measure  of  our  love  of 
God.  There  is  no  coming  at  the  character  of  a  good  man,  by 
shirking  or  renouncing  the  oflBces  of  good  citizenship.  And  if 
a  man  claim  to  have  such  a  love  of  what  he  calls  natural  and 
essential  justice,  as  exempts  him  from  the  duty  of  loving  his 
country,  and  of  showing  that  love  by  keeping  her  laws  and 
dierishing  her  institutions,  is  not  this  shrewd  argument  of  his 
loving  nothing  so  much  as  his  own  pride  and  purposes  ?  And 
when  men  talk  of  disr^arding  settled  terms  and  compacts, 
whether  of  their  making  or  their  inheriting,  that  so  they  may 
be  free  to  do  right,  what  does  this  come  to,  but  that  they  will 
respect  nothing  that  would  prevent  or  hinder  their  doing  just 
as  they  have  a  mind  to  ?  Looks  not  this  very  like  brushinir 
away  all  ascertained  and  settled  duties,  that  we  may  exercise 
the  prerogative  of  making  or  choosing  our  duties  ?  And  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  when  men  have  thus  cast  off  the  pledges 
and  compacts  of  their  inheriting,  they  will  soon  take  the  same 
liberty  with  those  of  their  making  ?  that  he  who  will  be  tied 
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J  but  his  own,  is  not  far  from  refiising  to  be.  tied  even 
so  that  he  may  be  evermore  changing  his  duties 
)pinion8,  and  perhaps  exulting  in  such  changes  as  a 
to  perfection,  and  a  going  onward  from  truth  to 
'or  such  is  the  interpretation  men  often  put  upon  this 
jlf-willed  levity.  Is  all  this  any  other,  in  short,  than 
ror  of  being  too  wise  and  pure  and  spiritual  to  love 
any  thing  short  of  God?  in  which  case  we  shall 
never  recognize  God  as  speaking,  save  when  His 
ads  to  the  ever-varying  tune  of  our  own  thoughts, 
rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft":  they  who 
it  are  led  by  an  evil  spirit,  which,  however,  and  how 
lie  thought !  they  still  believe  to  be  the  Spirit  of  God* 
d,  prophesying  of  the  great  falling  away  from  the 
ch  we  have  mentioned,  sets  down  among  other  things, 
i  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  boasters,  proud, 
TS,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  natural  affection, 
ters,  traitors,  heady,  high-minded ;  ever  learning,  and 
3  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  St.  Peter 
ring  to  the  same  men,  says, — "  They  despise  govern- 
3sumptuous,  self-willed,  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak 
unities."  And  St.  Jude  calls  them  "  clouds  without 
•ried  about  of  winds ;  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foam- 
eir  own  shame  ;  wandering  stars."  These  words,  it 
3re  spoken  of  the  Gnostics :  but  the  spirit  of  gnosti- 
all  times  much  the  same ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  best 
ttot  get  tainted  with  it  in  some  form  or  other  :  the 
it  are  in  all  men ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  evils  against 
a  always  need  to  be  forewarned :  if  it  grow  to  mas- 
it  will  be  equally  fatal  to  civil  as  to  religious  insti- 
br  its  very  nature  is  at  strife  with  all  institutional 
Dies  :  as  in  the  name  of  Chbist  it  would  have  sub- 
iristianity,  so  in  what  form  soever,  and  against  what 
ver,  it  acts,  it  always  subverts  the  very  thing  which 
» to  promote. 

I  there  is  no  one  word  more  liable  to  abuse  or  more 
sed  by  this  spirit,  than  duty  ;  and  its  method  com- 
so  to  urge  a  larger  duty,  or  what  it  calls  a  larger 
1  effect  to  nonsuit  a  smaller  one :  which  is  so  far  from 
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being  the  true  way,  that  it  is  much  rather  the  reverse. 
the  test  of  a  right  conscience  is,  that  it  be  scrupolons  of 
particulars  and  minutes  of  duty ;  as  tlie  true  niggard  of 
time  approves  it  more  by  looking  to  his  minutes  than 
months  ;  or  as  a  great  afifection  is  shown  much  rather  in  si 
and  silent  tokens, — in  "  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's 
his  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and 
love," — than  in  rare  and  remarkable  instances. 

Moreover,  a  really  dutiful  spirit  naturally  studies  to  m 
tain  a  certain  harmony  and  proportion  of  the  duties  ;  tha 
to  temper,  adjust,  and  reconcile  the  several  parts  and  part 
lars  of  virtue  ;  endeavouring  so  to  interpret  one  place  of  di 
as  that  it  be  not  repugnant  to  another,  and  thus  shunning 
extremes.  For,  as  in  works  of  art  he  who  seeks  to  make 
for  a  defect  by  overworking  a  beauty,  thereby  turns  the  bea 
itsolf  into  a  defect ;  so  it  is  when  a  tnan  endeavours  to  at 
for  the  not  doing  one  duty  by  overdoing  another. 

Accordingly,  the  best  divines  and  moralists  agree  that 
proper  test  of  a  truly  tender  and  good  conscience  is,  that 
make  us  have  an  equal  respect  unto  aU  God's  commandmei 
This  will  of  course  keep  all  our  duties  in  their  proper  pi 
and  degree ;  foreclosing    any  compensation  or    substitut 
among  them,  and  making  our  obedience  universal  and  indifi 
ent.     On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  we  go  to  setting  any  < 
above  another,  or  putting  any  one  instead  of   another, 
spirit  of  self-will  usurps  the  place  of  obedienee ;  and 
Bhow  that  we  respect  duty  not  as  duty,  but  as  expressi 
our  own  preference  and  falling  in  with  our  own  bias: 
is  the  inward  motion,  and   not  the  outward  law,  that 
are    holding    paramount.     In   thus    respecting  one    of  1 
commandments  more  than  another,  we  are  in  effect  choosing  c 
duties  ;  that  is,  we  are  then  no  longer  doers  of  the  law,  1 
judges  thereof;  and,  which  is  more,  we  are  acting  as  judges 
our  own  case  ; — a  thing  that  no  right-minded  man  will  do, 
knowing  that,  even  if  he  judge  rightly,  his  judgment  will 
liable  to  suspicion  and  distrust ;  that,  however  just  his  rulii 
lie  will  be  thought  to  have  ruled  according  to  interest,  i 
according  to  right. 

It  is  something  noteworthy  that  the  word  duty  is  very  s 
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with  in  Scripture  :  in  the  canonical  books  we  are  not 
but  five  instances  of  it,  three  of  which  are  in  the  Old 
it.  And  in  two  of  those  cases  it  is  only  used  rhetori- 
it  is,  as  an  equivalent  for  some  word  or  words  going 
as  in  the  passage, — ''  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  corn- 
its  ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  Instead  of 
are  often  meeting  with  such  phrases  as  "  keeping  the 
Iments  of  God,"  and  "observing  His  statutes,"  and 
I  in  His  laws  " ;  in  which  language  if  there  be  more 
icity,  there  is  also  more  of  safety,  than  in  that  corn- 
ed. And  the  Scriptures  seem  to  have  preferred  this 
peaking,  with  a  view  to  keep  us  from  making  some- 
thin  us,  our  own  opinion  or  sentiment,  the  rule  and 
of  our  actions.  For  the  word  duty  carries  with  it  an 
)n  of  leaving  us  to  the  promptings  of  an  inward  sense, 
ix)  do  what  we  think  is  right,  as  though  our  thinking 
standard  of  right ;  which  savours  too  much  of  doing 
ease,  and  is  the  language  men  conunonly  use  when 
laving  their  own  way.  Thus  the  meaning  of  dvty^  to 
iiomatic  phrase,  is  ^neither  here  nor  there  :  the  term 
ge,  loose  vagueness  and  generality  of  sense,  that  seems 
00  much  scope  to  our  self-will,  and  almost  to  invite  the 
law  unto  ourselves.  But  the  words,  comnumdmentt 
w,  refer  us  naturally  and  at  once  to  something  exter- 
ansubject  to  us,  and  quite  independent  of  our  thinking ; 
g  placed  over  against  our  will,  and  which  is  to  regu- 
control  our  choice,  to  inform  and  guide  and  rectify 
xd  sense. 

ver,  the  Scripture  style  carries,  along  with  the  idea  of 
at  also  of  variety  of  obligation  ;  and  thus  serves  to 
the  merging  all  our  duties  in  some  one  which  we  may 
to  be  of  paramount  importance  ;  that  is,  the  taking 
so  much  of  duty  as  chimes  in  with  our  purpose,  and 
arging  it  to  the  virtual  annulling  of  whatsoever  hap- 
TOSS  our  disposition  or  wish.  In  this  way.  Scripture 
us  to  the  ideas  of  moral  symmetry  and  proportion ; 
us  that  virtue  does  not  lie  in  opinion  or  sentiment, 
>mething  living  and  actual,  to  be  elemented  and  com- 
ut  of  the  particular  circumstances,  objects,  and  institu- 
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tions,  amidst  which  we  are  placed.  For  so,  instead  of  te 
us  to  do  as  we  ought,  Scripture  tells  us  what  we  ongbt  tc 
instead  of  bidding  us  reverence  such  as  are  worthy,  ^ 
were  leaving  us  wholly  to  our  own  judgment  in  the  matt 
puts  forth  the  command,  —  "Honour  thy  father  and 
mother  " ;  where  the  order  proceeds,  not  upon  any  apiniof 
may  have  of  worthiness,  but  upon  certain  external  rela 
ordained  by  God,  and  altogether  independent  of  what  we 
think.  Thus,  generally,  in  Scripture,  the  form  and  orde 
duty  are  fixed,  definite,  ascertainable  ;  we  are  taken  away 
our  preferences  and  theories  to  outward  facts ;  our  metho 
that  of  obedience  to  an  external  Lawgiver  in  the  rules 
measures  of  His  own  prescribing  ;  and  the  question  is 
what  toe  thinks  but  what  is  the  law  ? 

Prom  this  whole  subject,  then,  may  be  gathered,  we  tl 
how  necessary  it  is,  that  in  all  practical  matters,  insteac 
claiming  to  go  by  our  individual  thinkings  and  castings  to 
ing  what  is  eternally  right  and  just,  we  should  scrupulo 
abide  by  the  settled  and  established  order  and  constitutio 
society.  A.t  all  events,  if  men  will  not  respect  the  fundai 
tal  laws,  to  the  keeping  of  which  they  have  plighted  t 
faith,  and  in  the  benefits  of  which  they  have  shared,  thei 
small  hope  of  their  respecting  any  which  themselves  ] 
weave  up  in  the  loom  of  their  private  reason :  they 
be  always  finding  something  higher  and  better,  which  n 
supersede  what  they  had  formerly  found ;  that  is,  they  wili 
"  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
the  truth." 

It  is  very  true  that  here,  as  indeed  in  all  moral  questi( 
nothing  can  be  affirmed  absolutely  and  unconditionally ; 
to  our  finite  understandings  every  rule  has  its  limits  and  ex( 
tions  ;  but,  if  we  cannot  always  avoid  error,  we  can  and 
should  remember  that  it  is  always  safer  to  err  on  the  side 
obedience.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  in  our  theoi 
and  opinions  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  natural  and  ess 
tial  justice,  scarce  any  two  of  us  can  agree  with  each  other, 
even  any  one  of  us  with  himself  for  two  years  together : 
least,  men  seldom  agree  herein  save  while  tearing  down  wl 
is ;  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  and  they  begin  to  build,  the  ca 
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\  them  together  is  commonly  found  to  be  but  a  apider's 
here  never  was  a  government,  indeed,  that  could  in  all 
ake  its  subjects  do  right ;  but,  so  long  as  the  laws  we 
5r  leave  us  free  to  do  right,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
ustice  should  require  us  to  violate  them,  in  order  to 
neighbours  from  doing  wrong. 
j^  St.  Paul,  in  laying  down  rules  to  his  beloved  Timo- 
lie  public  prayers  of  the  Church,  assigns  this  as  the 
those  prayers :  "  That  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
3  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty."  This  we  clearly 
lo,  and  hardly  ought  to  pray  for,  unless  we  will  also 
be  good  citizens.  He  that  is  so  passionate  for  essen- 
ce and  right  as  to  abjure  the  ties  and  offices  of  citi- 
md  make  war  on  the  institutions  and  constitutive  laws 
>untry,  certainly  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as 
F  his  leading  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life.  And,  in  fact, 
»  have  once  taken  to  this  course  are  seldom  at  peace 
ers  or  themselves  :  indeed,  whatsoever  cherishes  the 
•es  and  tranquillities  of  life ;  any  smooth  and  gentle 

To  lead  as  on  to  that  transcendent  rest 
Where  every  passion  shall  the  sway  attest 
Of  Reason,  seated  on  her  sovereign  hill ; — 

'  generally  shun,  as  a  bar  to  progress,  and  the  parent 
ition. 

:ing  the  course  we  have  been  trying  to  indicate,  we 
indeed  help  the  world  on  so  fast  as  many  wish  ;  but 
have  some  hallowed  spots  and  resting-places  where 
nay  be  healed  and  perturbations  allayed  ;  and  where 
Qghts,  firm  principles,  and  steady  loves  may  take  root 
7  ;  some  quiet  nurseries  of 

The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 

The  common  life,  our  nature  breeds ; 

A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 
Of  hearts  at  leisure. 

aothing  else,  it  will  conduct  us  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home. 

does  not  see  that  it  carries  us  right  in  and  plants  us 
le  permanencies  and  stabilities  of  life,  such  as  are  apt 
ssess  the  mind  with  love  ?    And  where  love  nestles, 
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peace  will  take  up  her  abode ;  and  where  peace  abides,  w 
dom  will  be  forthcoming ;  not  in  the  form  of  volubility  a 
noiee,  but  sweetly  and  silently  embodying  itself  in  dee< 
Such  is  the  fostering  home  of  the  gentle,  patient,  peacei 
practical  virtues ;  of  "  thoughts  motherly,  and  meek  as  womi 
hood '' ;  of  all  those  modesties  and  reverences  and  religic 
which  serve  alike  to  protect  and  adorn  our  frail  and  shiveri 
nature. 


NOTICES    OP    BOOKS. 

School  Days  at  Rugby.    By  an  Old  Boy,    Boston :  licknor  ^  Fields,    18 

We  were  twice  disappointed  in  reading  this  book.  The  opinions  of  sonw 
whose  judgment  we  had  confidence  led  us  to  expect  something  uncommo 
good.  At  first,  this  expectation  was  not  borne  out,  nor  did  it  seem  likelj 
be  borne  out ;  but  afterwards,  either  because  the  work  grew  better,  or  beca 
we  got  used  to  it,  our  impression  underwent  a  gradual  but  decided  rever 
The  book  is.  very  imique  and  peculiar  both  in  matter  and  style.  It  girt 
lively  and  forcible  picture  of  life  at  the  clebrated  Rugby  School  under  thegr 
and  wise  administration  of  Dr.  Arnold.  It  is  written  a  good  deal  in  w! 
appears  to  be  the  local  dialect  of  Rugby ;  for  which  cause  the  style  is  apt 
seem  afibcted  until  one  has  read  himself  full  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  pla 
and  even  then  there  is,  at  times,  rather  more  of  the  school-boy  flash  and  sIj 
than  habitual  students  of  classical  English  are  quite  prepared  to  relish  or  dig 
However,-  there  is  plenty  of  vigour  and  animation  in  the  author's  mann 
and  perhaps  the  interest  of  the  book  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  its  red 
dancy  of  local  idiom  :  nor  will  it  hurt  any  of  us  to  spend  a  portion  of  our  ti 
where  words  and  phrases  pop  off  as  the  free  and  unstudied  explosions  of  m 
ral  thought,  and  where,  conventional  regards  being  utterly  unknown  or  ignoi 
language  is  used  for  the  simple  purpose  of  being  immediately  understood  ; 
spealicrs  not  caring  a  straw  what  figure  they  make,  nor  whether  others 
pleased  or  not,  so  they  can  but  hit  the  mark  of  their  thoughts. 

We  have  not  quite  been  able  to  make  up  our  mind  whether  the  staple 
the  book  be  fact  or  fiction ;  whether  the  scenes  and  characters  it  delineates 
real  or  imaginary :  perhaps  they  are  not  exactly  either,  but  rather  a  mixtun 
the  two ;  as  is  the  case  with  much  that  passes,  and  is  meant  to  pass  for  ver 
blc  history.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  \ 
conceived  and  admirably  sustained.  The  hero's  name  (for  the  book  is  so  fa 
tale  as  to  have  a  hero  for  its  centre  of  interest)  is  Tom  Brown,  whose  chai 
ter  is  expounded  to  us  all  the  way  from  the  first  buddings  of  the  nursery, 
he  emerges  a  full-blown  Rugby  scholar.    Tom  represents,  in  certain  particul 
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ain  porpoees,  the  Browns  in  general ';  who,  as  everybody  knows, 
le  most  ancient  and  widely-diffused  families  in  Anglo-Saxondom  : 
nowhere,  ahnost,  without  meeting  with  the  Browns ;  and,  if  our 
>e  any  test,  out  of  every  four  you  meet  with,  you  shall  find  from 
1  right  good  fellows.  And  the  Tom  Brown  of  Rugby  memory  iSf 
le,  among  the  best  fellows  of  his  name ;  though  he  is  in  some 
rather  hard  case,  and  has  several  clouds  of  naughtiness  hanging 
laracter :  but  it  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  he  keeps  growing^ 
setter  as  he  grows  older ;  which  is  irrefragible  proof  that  he  has 
d  stuff  in  him,  and  that  his  goodness  is  a  genuine  article,  and  is 
d  in  hia  being. 

ibe  the  book  generally.  We  have  in  the  foreground  a  turbulent 
ous  assemblage  of  boys ;  brave,  hardy,  robust ;  overflowing  with 
ts ;  living  much  more  in  their  limbs  and  bodily  senses  than  in  their 
3rs ;  slow  of  study,  eager  and  quiok  at  play  ;  thinking  far  oitener 
bats  and  wickets  than  of  books ;  fond  of  shrewd  mischief  and  prac- 
grinding  out  each  others'  characters,  now  in  quarrels  and  combats, 
jh-and-tumble  sports,  now  in  the  petty  tyrannies  of  fiigging  and 
iking  special  pleasure  in  doing  what  they  are  told  not  to  do,  and  in 
through  a  recitation  without  knowing  their  lesson  ;  never  permit- 
8ter  to  govern  them  if  they  can  help  it,  yet  having  no  respect  for 
>e  govern  them.  Yet  in  all  their  rude  scrummaging  life,  their  wild 
Dus  merriment,  their  daring  and  unruly  courses,  we  have  streaks  of 
iness.  They  are  tenacious  of  their  rights ;  they  hate  injustice  and 
they  love  fair  play,  and  will  not  tolerate  any  breaches  of  it ;  back- 
bearing,  petty  treacheries,  and  all  sorts  of  meanness  they  utterly 
hrink  from ;  they  are  reckless  of  danger  and  pain,  but  keenly  sonsi- 
Mich  or  disgrace ;  wounds  and  bruises  they  do  not  mind,  but  tbcy 
a  stain  ;  strength  of  limb  and  skill  of  hand  they  prize  much,  but  a 
XT  more ;  they  have  the  eye  to  see  through  all  shams,  and  the  spirit 
lem,  but  are  ever  on  good  terms  with  any  one  who  is  content  to 
it  he  is  worth ;  if  among  their  number  they  find  a  sneak,  a  niggard, 
I,  and  cannot  worry  or  shame  him  into  something  better,  they  will 
lake  the  place  too  hot  for  him,  unless  he  have  an  ensconcement  of 
at  is  proof  against  the  assaults  of  boyish  wit ;  they  are  thorouglily 
her  in  public  spirit,  so  that  what  hurts  one  hurts  all,  and  what 
Ips  all ;  their  piety  (for  many  of  them  were  pious  before  they  came 
>1,  and  have  grown  more  so  since  their  coming)  has  nothing  effem- 
itimental,  or  valetudinarian  about  it,  but  is  all  compact  of  health 
?s,  and  is  never  caught  making  love  to  itself  in  a  looking-glass,  as  is 
se  with  those  precocious  juveniles  who  have  been  set  forth  in  books 
LS  models  of  "  early  piety." 

some  of  the  more  markworthy  items  which  occupy  the  foreground  of 
filling  it  with  excitement  and  animation.  In  striking  contrast  with 
lackground,  where  all  is  calmness  and  repose.    There  we  have  the 
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Head-Master,  a  somewhat  stately  personage,  bat  withoat  the  least  sign  o 
or  osteotatioii  in  his  statdioesB.  A  Berene  and  mdlow  dignity,  a  blai 
bcDignaDt  wisdom  are  written  in  his  featares  and  movements.  Orave  th 
fulness  and  genial  good  hnmonr  are  smoothly  reconciled  in  his  demeanoti] 
too,  was  OQce  a  boy,  and  he  remembers  it  well ;  for  his  heart  is  evident 
of  play,  though  he  knows  how  and  when  to  be  stem ;  there  is  in  him  both  so 
and  storm,  and  he  can  bring  either  of  them  to  bear  as  occasioo  rei 
Brave,  frank,  and  forthright  of  disposition,  he  is,  withal,  a  shrewd  aod 
tactician,  a  thorough  master  of  school  strategy  and  managerial  crafL  '% 
firm,  though  sly  and  canning  hand,  he  governs  his  mettlesome  and  skittis 
jects,  for  the  most  part  withoat  seeming  to  govern  them.  For,  like  a  wis 
as  he  is,  he  follows,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  method  of  Nature,  who  works 
where  we  perceive  her  least  While  keeping  mainly  oat  of  sight,  so  thi 
boys  know  scarce  anything  of  him,  and  imagine  that  he  knows  nothiog'  of 
his  keen  yet  kindly  eye  is  observing  them  one  by  one,  scanning  their  chan 
through  aod  through,  and  weighing  the  good  and  evil  in  them ;  and  whik 
are  asleep  or  at  play  he  is  mourning  over  the  bad,  and  toiling  his  wits  ii 
and  stratagems  for  stealing  into  them  some  reinforcement  of  the  good, 
thereby  helping  it  to  ontwresUe  the  bad,  and  to  get  the  npper  hands 
Thus  bis  vigilant  sagacity  works,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  to  break  their  u 
wills  into  order,  without  breaking  their  spirits  ;  to  turn  their  yoang  Insti 
into  the  strengths  of  manly  choice,  instead  of  emasculating  it  into  servilit 
violence;  and  to  train  their  wild  energies  and  tottering  principles  inU 
sobrieties  and  solidities  of  manhood. 

All  his  art  and  judgment  are  put  to  the  proof  for  the  saving  of  the 
For  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Rugby  life,  Tom  Brown  slides  into  naughty  w 
for  some  time  be  travels  the  downward  road,  and  exercises  his  faculties  cli 
in  the  methods  of  sinking,  till  it  gets  to  be  about  an  even  chance  whethc 
will  come  out  a  man,  or  whether  he  will  go  to  the  dogs ;  and  the  resolut< 
forbearing  Doctor  is  almost  minded  to  give  up  the  task,  and  send  him  awe 
incorrigible.  The  process  whereby  the  young  rogue  is  put  into  a  cour 
mental  and  moral  betterment  is  so  natural  and  beautiM,'so  like  Dr.  An 
that  we  can  make  no  scruple  of  its  being  matter  of  fact :  the  exp^ient 
upon  indicates  just  that  close  conspiracy  of  benevolence  and  penetration  w 
marked  his  career.  He  goes  about  Tom's  amendment  with  such  invisible 
subtle  stealth  that  the  rectifying  power  seems  to  come  from  the  subject  Wm 
and  it  is  not  till  some  time  after  the  means  have  done  their  work  that  Tom 
any  idea  by  wlmt  hands  or  for  what  purposes  they  were  brought  to  bear. 
story  of  his  reformation  is  too  long  to  be  told  here :  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
made  good  by  putting  him  under  a  strong  temptation  of  doing  good  to  and 
Seemingly  as  a  shift  of  mere  convenience,  a  chum  is  assigned  him  who  n( 
his  protection,  and  whom  he  is  prompted  to  protect  by  the  very  impulses 
are  leading  him  astray :  while  he  acts  as  the  chum's  protector,  the  chum 
as  his  instructor,  and  the  best  of  influences  work  from  each  into  the  o1 
without  either  of  them  being  at  all  aware  of  the/act.    For  it  seems  there  is 
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od  as  well  as  of  evil ;  health  is  do  less  catching  than  disease  ; 
ro,  though  each  in  different  sort,  catch  health  one  of  another ; 
ing  strong  in  the  fellowship  of  strength,  and  the  strong  growing 
owship  of  purity. 

cret  of  Arnold's  discipline,  as  here  set  forth,  was,  that  he  car- 
B  parts  of  the  work  a  genuine  soul  of  manhood.  His  presence 
tion  of  erect  and  manly  sentiment.  To  set  a  premium  on  any 
ss,  was  not  his  way :  betraying  one  another,  telling  tales  on  one 
mining  one  another,  was  not  the  road  to  his  favour.  It  was 
ought  that  boys  could  be  true  to  their  superiors,  while  false  to 
or  that  they  could  be  taught  to  stand  up  for  anything  good, 
re  of  a  spirit  to  stand  by  each  other.  Juvenile  sneaks,  and  pol- 
tlickers  were  not  in  his  view  the  proper  stufif  of  upright  and  use- 
9  must  be  frank,  honest,  and  generous,  before  they  could  learn 
f  good.  Religion,  virtue,  scholarship,  to  be  worth  the  having, 
led  with  the  efficacy  of  brave^and  honourable  sentiment :  where 
It  was  wanting,  there  was  nothing  for  truth  to  get  hold  of;  and 
•e  hope  of  one  who  went  wrong  from  courage,  than  of  such  as 
m  base  fear. 

loubt,  especially  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  where  a  self-caress- 
too  much  the  order  of  the  day,  will  find  fault  with  the  book  in 
superabundance  of  physical  animation  which  it  displays.  The 
lore  as  animals  than  as  thinkers :  we  see  them  more  in  their 
3rta  than  in  their  studies  ;  and  caring  more  for  victories  at  foot- 
proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek  :  it  is  rather  an  exercise  of  hands 
.  of  brains :  instead  of  beautiful  thoughts  and  fine  feelings,  we 
cks  and  rough  scratches,  black  eyes,  broken  heads,  and  bloody 
this,  however,  the  book  gives  a  just  image  of  boy-life  as  it  really 
robably  ought  to  be.  "What  good  ever  comes  of  your  juvenile 
bred  to  softness,  and  taught  to  speak  small,  prefers  the  accidence 
>und?  Let  the  youngsters  get  lusty  thews  and  hardy  spirits, 
robust  of  limb  and  stout  of  heart,  let  them  gather  pluck  and 
sterous  and  enthusiastic  rush  of  animal  movements.  In  the  long 
be  all  the  wiser  and  better  for  it. 


^  Natnre.    By  I.  T.  Hecker,  Author  of  "  Questions  of  the  Soul," 
'  James  B,  Kirker,    1857. 

of  this  book  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  belonging,  we  beb'eve, 
died  the  Redemptorist  Order.  He  is  brother  to  another  Mr. 
though  somewhat  notorious  among  Church-people,  properly  forms 
lomination  by  himself,  and  who  also  has  certain  "  aspirations," 
'er,  he  seems  to  mistake  for  inspirations ;  though  his  fame  as  a 
)f  theologic  grist  will  probably  rest,  for  the  most  part,  on  his 
20 
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'  amiable  cheeks  and  fair  large  ears/* — the  same  accomplishments  whid 
on  a  midsummer  night  drew  such  strains  of  poetic  rapture  from  the  Qu( 
the  Fairies.  Judging  from  the  style  and  temper  of  the  book  in  hand,  the 
^Lr.  Hecker  is  a  man  of  decided  honesty  and  innocence.  lie  seems  to 
read  some  theology,  some  poetry,  and  some  philosophy ;  he  seems  to 
things  very  much  as  the  man  saw  men  as  trees  walking  ;  he  is  somewhat 
mental,  somewhat  transcendental,  somewhat  rationalistic  ;  he  scatters  fi 
and  perfumes  with  a  very  liberal  hand,  and  with  an  apparent  UDCODScioi 
of  anything  better  in  the  domain  of  thought,  that  is  quite  charming, 
appears  to  be  angling  in  the  great  rirer  of  the  American  mind  for  sach 
ctd  and  eloquent  fishes  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  baiting  his  hook  wit 
fringes  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  dress  and  other  pious  relics.  He  seems  to 
that  all  such  philosophic  spirits  have  been  made  what  they  are  throagh  o 
strong  instincts  for  Romish  glory,  which  instincts  have  been  hindere 
unkind  fates  from  touching  or  recognizing  their  proper  objects ; — needles 
ing  and  trembling  towards  the  great  magnet  which  they  want  both  eye 
light  to  find.  Perhaps  he  would  not  deem  it  far  amiss,  if  the  buxom  la 
Rome  should  exercise,  in  behalf  of  such  errant  knights,  those  rare  arts 
which  Spenser's  sorceress  charms  her  subjects  asleep  in  the  Bower  of 
Having  caught  a  knight  of  like  degree  "  in  her  strong  toil  of  grace,"  she 
isters  to  his  edification  thus  : 

And  all  the  while  right  over  him  she  hung, 
With  her  false  eyes  fast  fixed  in  his  pight, 
As  seeking  medicine  whence  she  was  stung ; 
And  oft  inclining  down  with  kisses  light. 
For  fear  of  waking  him,  his  lips  bedewed, 
And  through  his  humid  eyes  did  suck  his  spright, 
Quite  molten  into  lust  and  pleasure  lewd  ; 
Therewith  she  sighed  soft,  as  if  his  ca^e  she  rued. 

Or  perhaps  he  would  rather  have  the  lady  aforesaid  make  her  tongue  rich 
Lady  Mortimer's  invitation  to  her  husband  in  the  play  : 

She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down, 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
Aud  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  ^od  of  sleep. 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasmg  heaviness. 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  nearly  as  we  can  gather,  is,  to  vindicate  and  i 
nify  the  aspirations  of  nature  ;  to  pitch  into  and  blow  up  Protestantisn 
not  duly  honouring  and  cherishing  those  aspirations ;  and  to  chant  the  i 
of  Romanism  as  their  sworn  nurse  and  benefactress.  For  instance,  we 
sinne  he  holds  that  man  naturally  aspires  to  freedom,  intelligence,  and 
nobilities  of  virtue ;  that  these  and  kindred  aspirations  find  their  freest  fi 
and  richest  feeding  in  such  countries  as  Italy  and  Spain,  where  the  old  mt 
the  Seven  Hills  has  long  held  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom ;  whereas  in 
as  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  where  the  Reformation  has  r 
forth  darkness  and  smoke,  they  hare  been  cruelly  thwarted  and  snuffed 
"  All  which.  Sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  ho 
not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down."    In  reading  the  book,  we  have 
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ninded  of  the  Vice  of  the  old  stage,  whose  part  was  to  buffet  and 
le  Devil  with  his  dagger  of  lath,  till  the  performance  wound  up  with 
uried  off  on  the  Devil's  back. 

,  in  pursuance  of  his  most  original  idea,  the  author  rakes  together 
e,  frantic  sputtermgs  of  Luther  and  other  contmental  reformers  that 
,  and  from  this  eclecticism  of  violence  he  manufactures  a  grim, 
ttly  caricature,  and  calls  it  Protestantism.  It  would  seem,  that  in 
B  Reformation  was  nothing  but  pure,  unadulterated  hell-fire  organ- 
genius  of  Protestantism,  as  he  describes  it,  consists  in  this,  that  the 
'  men  is  to  come  by  making  them  out  so  unmitigatably  bad,  so 
inched  with  essential  evil  in  all  their  natural  powers  and  aspirations, 
worth  ihe  saving.  He  holds  that  the  natural  aspirations  of  man  have 
ch  that  is  noble  and  good ;  and  that  because  man  has  some  good  in 
re  it  is  that  Christianity  comes  to  make  him  better ;  nay,  that  it  finds 
rtain  affinity  for  the  heaven  it  offers  him,  else  the  offer  would  be  to 
Very  well ;  be  it  so.  But  Protestantism  is  actually  in  the  world, 
stinate  and  refractory  matter  of  £a.ct :  a  good  many  men,  and  some 
t  particularly  distinguished  as  the  dregs  and  ofial  of  the  race,  take 
in  to  it,  and  will  not  be  induced  to  let  it  go.  Now,  if  human  nature 
ome  a  thing  as  our  author  represents  it,  why  should  it  persist  in 
and  entertaining  and  hugging  to  its  bosom  such  a  horrible  thing  as 
s  Protestantism  to  be  ? 

}  foregoing  remarks  it  may  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hecker  deals  with  Pro- 
n  much  the  same  way  as  certain  Protestants  are  wont  to  deal  with 
;  who  regard  the  whole  Romish  system  as  proceeding,  not  by  the 
iith,  but  by  the  use  of  sheer  falsehood ;  thus  virtually  assuming 
json  why  it  has  stood  so  long  is  because  it  has  had  nothing  to  stand 
1  as  they  assume  the  truth  there  is  in  Romanism  to  be  falsehood,  so, 
3  truth  will  not  fight  against  itself,  they  have  to  get  up  some  false- 
lir  own  in  order  to  combat  Romanism.    Wherein  they  seem  to  us 

valiant  than  wise ;  much  as  our  author  does  when,  for  instance,  he 
,t  **  Protestantism  was  from  its  commencement  a  stupid  afifair,  and 

the  common  sense  and  reason  of  mankind. '' 
Eir  from  supposing  that  such  bursts  of  invective,  and  there  are  a 
of  them,  proceed  from  a  spirit  of  wilful  or  malignant  misrepresen- 
le  author  has  no  venom  in  him  :  he  discovers  a  heart  overflowing 
ility  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  To  be  sure,  he  hates  Protes- 
h  all  his  might,  but  only  as  the  antagonist  of  that  which  he  loves  : 
,  when  he  finds  it  in  a  state  of  impotence,  he  gently  pats  it  on  the 
[)eaks  it  fair,  and  seems  ready  to  fall  to  billing  and  cooing  with  it ; 
spiteful  and  furibund,  and  spits  fire  at  it  in  proportion  as  he  meets 
3  of  strength.  The  truth,  we  suspect,  is,  that  his  invention  is  so 
disconcert  his  perception  ;  he  creates  so  fast,  that  he  has  no  time  to 
y  bat  his  creations.  So  that  we  must  not  be  understood  as  making 
Q  either  of  his  rectitude  or  his  charity  in  the  matter.  In  theexqui- 
ty  of  what  he  utters  touching  the  Reformation,  we  have  a  sufficient 
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gnaranty  that  be  speaks  from  honest  belief;  and  none  bat  a  most  beoe^ 
striker  would  strike  so  wide  of  the  mark.  Thongh  his  ship  carries  more  8 
enthn<ia«ra  than  ballast  of  di>;crotion  ;  and  though  "  the  Bcar£3  and  the 
Deret3  about  him  do  manifoldly  du5suade  us  from  bdieving  him  a  Tea 
too  great  a  burden  ;"  all  this  should  not  be  taken  as  any  impeachment  ( 
good  will.    He  is  too  innocent  to  be  an  object  of  fear  or  of  aversicD. 

In  proof  of  his  thorough  amiability,  we  may  safely  refer  to  his  treatrai 
the  Romish  Church,  where  his  mantle  of  charity  is  certainly  large  enooj 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Towards  her  faults,  thongh  neither  few  nor  i 
he  is  exceedingly  kind,  gently  turning  his  eyes  away  from  them,  and  can 
drawing  a  veil  over  them,  insomuch  that  one  would  never  suspect,  from 
ing  his  book,  that  there  was  anything  but  cleanness  and  sweetness  in  he 
and  character.  Nay,  he  seems  to  hold  that  her  very  cleanness  is  the  < 
why  human  nature  persists  in  turning  up  its  nose  at  her,  as  if  provoke 
nothing  so  much  as  by  a  lack  of  provocation.  He  thinks  Protestantisn 
wickedness,  and  stark  nonsense  into  the  bargain,  a  thing  '^  most  tolerabk 
not  to  be  endured  ;"  but  he  scnipulously,  and  doubtless  wisely,  refrains 
mentioning  or  suggesting  any  of  the  things  protested  against :  they  are  tc 
as  if  they  were  not,  and  it  is  cleariy  best  for  his  cause  that  they  should  b 
In  short,  his  mode  of  dealing  with  Protestantism  is  exactly,  thongh  of  cc 
unwittingly,  inverted  when  he  touches  Romanism :  he  uses  a  sort  of  shil 
telescope,  the  eye-glass  and  object-glass  changing  places  with  each  other 
by  magic,  so  as  to  magnify  molehills  into  mountains,  and  attenuate  mount 
into  molehills,  according  us  will  best  serve  the  end  of  enabling  him  to  see 
what  he  wishes  to  see. 

In  the  view  he  presents  of  Catholicity,  setting  forth  its  glad  recognitio 
much  that  is  good  in  man,  its  harmony  with  right  reason,  and  its  symp 
with  the  nobler  aspirations  of  the  soul, — in  all  this  we  have,  thongh  in  a  n 
crude  and  sploshy  state,  much  that  intelligent  and  sober  Protestants  will 
dially  assent  to.  But,  with  a  simplicity  quite  admirable,  he  leaves  it  tc 
inferred  that  Catholicity  and  Romanism  are  identical :  nay,  he  seems  not  t 
at  all  aware  of  the  fierce  oppugnancy  there  is  between  them.  Perhaps  it 
iiL'ver  occurred  to  him,  that  the  very  reason  why  Romanism  was,  and  is, 
will  continue  to  be  protested  against,  is,  because  the  **  asphrations  of  natn 
Milightened  by  Scripture,  know  it  to  be  shockingly  nncatholic,  or  rather,  a 
catholic.  One  might  suppose  the  author  to  be  under  some  strange  fascina 
c  f  deformity,  that  in  all  the  monstrous  tyrannies  and  idolatries  and  immoi 
ties  of  Romanism  he  can  discern  no  offence  to  the  beauty  of  Cathoh'c  Tn 
Rurely,  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  Decalogue  were  enough  to  disenchant  b 
It  must  be  innocence,  and  not  reason,  that  holds  his  mind  in  subjection  to  si 
an  abuse.  What "  drowsy  syrup  "  can  have  so  lethargied  his  *'  aspirationa 
nature?'*  Are  not  his  discemings  apoplexed?  May  we  not  say  that  " 
a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense  could  not  so  mope?"  Why,  man,  "  what  d( 
ia'L  that  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman  blind?'* 

For  sense  to  ecstacy  was  no^er  so  thrall'd. 
But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice. 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference. 
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irer  read  how,  rather  thaa  admit  the  Catholicity  of  the  things  in 
?rtain  learned  and  venerable  Bishops  have  submitted  to  be  burnt 
e  ?  men  whom  Rome  herself  would  have  canonized,  if  their  Chris- 
n  had  been  displayed  against  any  tyrauny  but  her  own. 

close  this  notice  by  advertino^  to  one  or  two  particulars.  In  one 
ithor  declaims  thus  :  "Luther  the  Friend  of  Progress!  Luther 
or  of  modern  thought !  Was  there  ever  such  a  shamefaced  imp-^ 
ised  upon  mankind  ?"  Now,  this  has  put  us  into  something  of  a 
which  quandary  is,  whether  shamefaced  is  here  a  printer's  error  for 
r  whether  it  is  a  Romish  use  of  the  word.  Rome,  we  know,  can 
^ripture,  and  reason,  and  fact ;  perhaps  she  claims  the  same  power 
ige,  and  can  invert  the  meaning  of  words  at  pleasure.  If  Rome  is 
rinted  here,  how  are  we  to  understand  her  in  other  places  ? 
I  writer's  language  may  be  deemed  by  some  a  rather  trifling  matter, 
:t  produce  a  specimen  of  Mr.  llecker's  logic.  "  A  Church,"  says 
>  professes  to  be  charged  with  the  office  of  teaching  the  truths  of  the 
Revelation,  and  v.hich  is  not  provided  with  the  Divine  promise 
1  into  error,  or  be  subject  to  corruptions,  is  only  fit  to  address,  upon 
il  interests,  men  who  have  never  exercised  their  thinking  faculties, 

wholly  indifferent  about  their  future  welfare."  Here  he  evidently 
•  Lord's  promise  to  be  with  Ilis  Church  as  a  pledge  to  that  Church 
imunity  from  error.  Now,  it  will  scarce  be  denied  that  the  Romish 
I  in  times  past  practised  persecution  even  unto  death.    We  grant 

Churck-s  have  done  so  too ;  but  we  believe  them  to  have  erred 
rein ;  nay,  we  hold  most  religiously  that  in  every  case  of  such  perse- 
is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire,  not  he  that  burns  in't."    But 

Churches  never  claimed  immunity  from  error,  and  therefore  were 
iviction  and  amendment :  as  they  held  themselves  liable  to  go  wrong, 
re  still  free  to  get  right.  Accordingly,  some  of  them,  which  once 
lis  error,  have  since  rectified  it,  and  do  now  repudiate  it  utterly. 

Romish  Church  has  persecuted,  and  as  she  could  not  err,  it  follows 
19  the  right  to  persecute  always  and  everywhere,  and  that  nothing 
her  from  doing  so  but  the  lack  of  ability.  Thus  it  is  that  the  doc- 
illlbility  precludes  all  choice  of  reformation  :  whatsoever  the  Church 
time  taught  or  done  is  forever  after  tied  upon  her  by  a  sort  of  mort- 
y,  more  :  Rome  once  held  and  taught  that  it  was  her  duty  to  burn 
5s  alive,  in  order  to  save  their  souls;  and,  since  she  could  not  fall 
it  is  clear  that  she  is  bound  to  rekindle  her  fires  aa  soon  as  practi- 
that  she  sufff^rs  a  grievous  wrong  in  being  restrained  from  doing  so. 

cannnot  well  escape  the  conclusion,  that  if  she  had  power  as  she 
he  would  now  go  through  the  world  converting  men  to  herself  by  the 
►gic  of  fire  and  steel.  Such  are  the  precious  and  blessed  advantages 
n  her  sublime  immunity  from  error  ! 

s  has  a  great  many  very  amnsing  and  funny  things  in  it ;  and  indeed 
h  a  kind  and  degree  of  genius,  that  we  may  safely  recommend  the 
ry  his  hand  at  comedy  :  he  has  a  large  and  fluent  stock  of  facetious- 
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DOSS ;  in  eloquence  he  almost  realizes  a  combination  of  Dogberry  and  Tb 

t^ ;  while  his  wit  is  as  brilliant  as  Bardolph's  nose.    He  seems  landf 

ambitioas  of  doing  somewhat  towards  creating  an  orthodox  literature  for 

Anglo-Saxon  mind.    He  is  doubtless  aware  that  it  will  take  a  good  dea 

Romish  light  to  put  out  the  vast  amount  of  written  and  printed  darkness  ^ 

which  Protestantism  has  been  flooding  the  world  ever  since  the  time  of  CI 

cor  and  Wickliffe.    He  evidently  holds  it  to  be  most  certain  and  infallible  1 

Romanism  is  the  Only  congenial  element  of  American  thought,  and  tbe  c 

salubrious  element  of  all  thought.    He  haa  much  noble  work  to  do,  in  chas 

away  the  thick  benightment  of  Protestant  liberty  and  civilization.    We  noti 

on  one  of  his  pages  a  quotation  from  Wordsworth.    This  naturally  suggt 

the  query  whether  he  have  read  a  certain  Sonnet  wherein  that  poet  RomaDi 

thus  : 

Wo  must  be  fn*e  or  di<'.  who  J^poak  tbe  tongue 
That  Shakeeptnrt?  spake  ;  the  laith  and  morals  bold 
Which  Milton  held. 

Remains  but  to  add,  that  if  the  Romish  Church  should  ever  make  a  w 
man  out  of  the  author  of  this  book,  it  will,  we  opine,  be  a  stronger  argument 
her  infallibility  than  has  yet  been  given.  It  will  indeed  go  far  to  prove  tli 
she  w  infallible,  sure  enough ;  and  perhaps  her  claim  will  thenceforth  sta 
'*  condemned  to  everlasting  redemption." 


Manual  of  United  States  History.  From  1492  to  18r)0.  By  Samuel  Euc 
Author  of  a  History  of  Liherhj,  and  Professor  of  History  and  Literature  i 
Trinity  College,    Boston:  Hickltng^  Siriuij  and  Brown.     185G. 

One  of  tlie  most  difficult  things  in  the  whole  mystery  of  literary  compos 
tion,  is  to  get  up  a  suitable  history  for  use  in  common  schools.  The  woi 
requires  great  familiarity  with  the  sut)ject,  rare  powei*s  of  selection  and  coi 
dcnsation,  and  a  still  rarer  mastery  of  a  simple,  natural,  and  easy  style.  A 
the  writer  has  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  his  limits  permit  him  to  say,  1 
must  use  great  art  and  judgment,  to  make  the  little  said  bear  a  just  relatic 
and  proportion  to  the  whole,  so  that  the  miniature  may  yet  be  a  true  an 
faithful  likeness.  There  is  of  course  very  little  room  for  lively  description,  ( 
for  philosophic  reflection,  for  picture, argument,  eloquence,  or  any  kind  of  mei 
tal  attraction.  And  yet  the  writer's  mind  must  have  all  these  powers,  and  t 
capable  of  all  these  exercises,  else  he  cannot  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  An 
how  can  a  mind  having  these  faculties  hold  them  in  due  restraint,  withoc 
being  cramped  into  stifTuess  and  imbecility  ?  How  shall  one  tie  his  powers  ( 
thought  and  expression  down  to  the  just  terms  of  the  work,  without  renderin 
it  dry,  spiritless,  uninteresting, — a  quencher,  and  not  a  kindler  of  mental  acti> 
ity  ?  how  manage  to  say  only  what  is  needful  to  be  learned,  and  yet  say  it  i 
such  a  way  that  it  shall  be  pleasant  and  inviting  to  read  ?  To  combine  nin 
bleness  of  thought  with  the  requisite  severity  and  precision  of  movement ;  t 
carry  the  needed  grace,  limberness,  and  facility  of  style  into  a  clean,  tigh 
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itive  of  hard,  naked  matters  of  fact,  is  indeed  a  task  tbat  few  can 
the  satisfaction  either  of  themselves  or  others, 
leless,  the  thing  can  be  done  :  there  are  instances,  wherein,  taking 
leal  as  the  standard,  a  high  degree  of  perfection  has  been  reached  in 
lie  but  most  useful  labour.  There  are  arts  whereby  the  pure  sub- 
bistoric  facts,  and  that  without  any  thwarting  of  their  proper  form 
re,  may  be  married  to  the  genialities  of  mental  delight  and  fascina- 
ire  is  a  way  of  delivering  the  merest  details  of  past  events,  so  as  to 
yeat  effects  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  ;  the  whole  being  so  sweet 
),  so  clear  and  warm  and  light,  that  a  little  child  can  enter  into  and 
hile  at  the  same  time  old  and  well-seasoned  heads  shall  not  be  able 
Irom  reading  it.  If  you  wish  to  see  how  but  little  more  than  a  bald, 
gue  of  names  may  be  invested  even  with  the  attractions  of  poetry 
,  read,  two  or  three  times,  Oanto  10,  Book  ii.,  of  Spenser's  Faerie 

BoguiPd  thus  with  delight  of  novelties. 

And  natural  desire  of  Country's  state, 

So  long  they  read  in  those  antiquities. 

That  how  the  time  was  fled  they  quite  forgat ; 

Till  gentle  Alma,  seeing  it  so  late, 

Perforce  their  studies  broke,  and  them  besought 

To  think  how  supper  did  them  long  await ; 

So,  half  unwilling  from  their  books  them  brought, 

And  fairly  feasted,  as  so  noble  knights  she  ought 

e  detained  the  reader  too  long  from  the  particular  subject  of  this 
'o  the  best  of  our  judgment,  Professor  Eliot's  book  may  justly  chal- 
least  a  respectable  place  among  works  of  the  kind.  He  seems 
f  at  home  with  the  subject ;  he  shows  very  considerable  mastery  of 
'  historical  order  and  method  ;  his  selection  of  matter  appears  to  be 
discreet,  his  arrangement  of  it  luminous  ;  his  style,  though  perhaps 
3  quite  so  light  and  simple  as  might  be  desired  for  the  youngest  class 
3,  is  close-knit,  sinewy,  spirited,  and  perspicuous.  "When,  as  of  course 
3  be  often  the  case,  he  meddles  with  questions,  whether  of  policy  or 
ipon  which  men  have  been  and  still  are  greatly  divided,  he  evinces  a 
balanced,  and  even-handed  judgment,  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  favour, 
ce  or  partisanship.  He  discovers  neither  a  lack  of  historical  cour- 
D  ostentation  of  it ;  but  a  simple,  unbiassed  desire  to  see  and  to  show 
they  are.  In  his  efforts  to  extricate  from  rival  extremes  the  golden 
:re  truth  and  justice  dwell,  we  generally  meet  with  a  concurrence  of 
t  and  good  sense,  such  as  naturally  results  from  entire  rectitude  and 
ousness  of  intellect.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  several  elements  of 
terest  are  here  assorted  and  attempered  in  just  about  the  right  meas- 
roportion  for  a  work  of  the  kind  ;  accounts  of  war,  of  legislation,  of 
iracters  and  institutions,  and  the  more  silent  but  not  less  productive 
f  science,  literature,  and  art,  having  each  their  proper  place  and 
the  narrative.  We  know  not  how  it  maybe  to  others,  but  to  us  the 
ighly  interesting  and  instructive ;  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  we 
e  anticipated  from  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  undertaking. 
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Of  course  there  can  be  little  need  of  giving  any  extracts  from  such  a  work 
we  will  venture  on  one  or  two.  The  first  is  taken  as  an  apt  instance  and  j 
what  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  we  have  in  the  character  of  our  W 
ington,  and  how  his  great  name  stands  dressed  in  everlasting  youth,  so  ths 
amount  of  familiarity  can  wear  the  freshness  out  of  it.  The  author  is  refei 
to  the  stste  of  things  just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  : 

Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  was  united.  Few  and  taint  were  the  voices  n 
in  defence  of  the  Americans  gince  the  news  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  '. 
Edmund  Burke  and  one  or  two  of  the  same  spirit  continued  to  plead  for 
American  cause,  but  all  unavailingly.  The  last  petition  of  Congress  to 
kin;^  was  rejected.  A  bill  of  confiscation,  as  it  may  be  called,  was  pa 
ftp:ainst  the  trade,  the  merchandise,  and  the  phipping  of  the  colonies  ;  what 
crewF  might  be  captured  were  to  Ije  impressed  into  the  British  navy.  The  a 
in  Ain<  rica  was  augmented  to  forty  thousand,  partly  by  British  and  parti; 
Gorman  troops.  In  fine,  the  reduction  of  the  colonies  was  the  one  great  ol 
with  the  larger  part  of  the  people,  as  with  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain. 

All  the  while,  Washington  was  before  Boston.  But  his  attention  was 
wholly  concentrated  there.  On  the  contrary,  his  voice  was  to  be  heard  ii 
directions,  on  the  march  to  Canada,  in  the  posts  of  New  York,  on  board 
national  cruisers,  at  the  meetings  of  committees  and  assemblies,  in  the  provin 
legislatures,  within  Congress  itself,  every  where  pointing  out  what  was  t 
done  and  the  spirit  in  wliich  it  was  to  be  done.  They  who  doubt  his  milii 
ability  or  his  intellectual  greatness  will  do  well  to  follow  him  through  tl 
first  mouths  of  the  war ;  if  they  do  it  faithfully,  they  will  doubt  no  m 
The  activity,  the  judgment,  the  executive  power,  and  above  all  the  m 
power  of  the  great  general  and  the  great  man  are  nowhere  in  history  more  ( 
spicuous  than  in  those  rude  lines  before  Boston. 

Along  with  this,  perhaps  we  may  not  unfitly  introduce  the  following,  ^ 
which  the  author  winds  up  his  account  of  the  French  war  : 

It  was  amidst  these  controversies  that  the  French  were  conquered,  and 
English  dominion  rose  to  its  height  in  America.  In  the  North,  it  extended  c 
the  three  provinces  of  St.  John's,  or  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quel 
the  new  name  for  Canada.  In  the  centre,  it  embraced  the  thirteen  colonies 
which  had  lain  the  germ  of  its  present  growth.  In  the  South,  it  comprehen 
the  two  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida,  together  with  a  large  portioi 
the  West  Indies.  So  vast  an  empire  overtopped  all  other  dominions  in 
western  world. 

And  now,  to  mark  the  effects  of  the  victories  upon  the  victors.  1  irst,  u 
the  colonists.  They  had  passed  through  agonizing  times,  when  losses  of  frio 
and  of  resources  weighed  upon  almost  every  household,  when  alternation 
grief  and  of  revenge  racked  almost  every  breast.  As  a  community,  likev 
each  colony  had  met  its  trials  and  its  reverses.  Notwithstanding  the  reimhu 
ments  received  from  England,  the  colonies  were  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  in 
than  ten  million  dollars,  one-quarter  of  which  stood  a^inst  Massachus 
alone,  at  the  expiration  of  the  last  war  with  France.  Debts,  however,  \« 
nothing  compared  to  the  diminution  of  the  means  of  paying  them,  or  of  gatl 
ing  new  resources.  The  sacrifices  of  warfare  are  not  to  be  measured  by  any 
gle  schedule  ;  roll  after  roll  must  be  inscribed  with  lessee,  and  even  then 
losses  of  the  future,  if  they  can  be  calculated,  remain  to  be  appended.  On 
other  hand,  the  colonists  were  not  without  their  compensations.  They  had 
themselves  of  an  enemy  whose  neighbourhood  had  been  a  constant  sourc* 
peril,  both  from  French  and  from  Indian  warfare,  for  a  century  and  a  1 
(1613-1763).  They  had  proved  their  strength  in  repeated  efibrts  and  repea 
successes.  Better  still,  they  had  proved  their  union  amongst  themselves,  ef 
cially  in  the  final  conflict  which  brought  every  colony  of  the  thirteen  shoul 
to  shoulder.  Best  of  all,  they  had  proved  their  patriotism,  their  love  of  tl 
own  land,  hitherto  overpowered  by  the  affections  that  bound  them  to  the  ot 
side  of  the  sea,  but  now  rising  in  solemn  strength  from  out  the  battles  and 
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r  which  they  had  defended  their  coaatry,  and  made  it  the  first  object 

evotion. 

)  trace  the  effects  of  victory  upon  the  mother  country.    Here  we  find 

of  Borrow  and  of  calamity,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  blaze  of  glory 
med  to  have  been  kindled.  "  England,"  the  king  is  said  to  have 
,  never  signed  such  a  peace  before.-*  The  king  wag  George  III.,  then 
rd  year  of  his  reign.    The  aristocracy,  still  in  power,  thought  with 

They  were  dazzled  by  their  success.  It  made  them  believe  that 
'  was  irresistible,  that  their  colonies  were  to  be  ruled,  burdened,  and 
5  they  pleased.  Only  a  few,  of  keener  vision  and  of  truer  principle, 
he  conquest  of  the  French  colonies,  if  resulting  in  the  issues  to  which 
to  be  leading,  would  entail  the  loss  of  the  English  colonies. 
'  the  moment,  the  English  of  England  and  the  English  of  America 

The  exultation  of  triumph  over  a  common  foe,  the  assurance  of 
^  under  a  common  king,  just  risen  in  his  youth  to  the  throne,  blended 
tics  of  a  common  law,  a  common  literature,  and  a  common  ancestry. 
s  for  both  were  appearing  in  the  West.  The  Indian  humbled,  every 
Europe  conquered,  the  English  were  the  undisputed  possessors  of  the 
ling,  the  rich-promising  land. 

jlusion,  we  cannot  quite  resist  the  temptation  to  pick  a  flaw.  In  one 
meet  with  the  following  :  "  At  the  close  of  the  year — it  was  also  the 
e  century  which  he  adorned — ^Washington  died  (December  14, 1799)." 
cannot  quite  understand  how  the  century  could  come  to  a  close  in 
r,  1799.  For  a  century  of  years,  we  take  it,  must  include  the  hun- 
T,r,  just  as  a  dollar  includes  the  hundredth  cent,  instead  of  ending  with 
r-ninth.  Professor  Eliot  is  not  the  first  that  haa  been  caught  in  such 
.  We  have  known  people  to  persist  in  wrangling  for  similar  errors, 
•  they  had  been  cut  off  by  an  explanation  such  as  that  we  have  given. 


READERS'  EXCHANGE. 

)MOND  Andros. — The  writer  desires  to  bring  together  whatever  mate- 
remain  for  a  memoir  of  this  distinguished  man.  If  any  reader  of 
jraph  can  give  the  writer  any  other  references  than  such  as  are  to  be 
Lhe  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  collections,  or  are  referred  to 
w  of  Oliver's  "  Puritan  Commonwealth,"  in  the  last  April  number  of 
di  Review  J  or  are  to  be  seen  in  Duncan's  History  of  Guernsey,  he  will 
iivour  on,  at  least,  the  writer.  Are  there  not  some  original  letters  by 
itill  to  be  found  in  one  or  another  p'ace  ?  Good  reader,  refer  us  to 
g,  whether  in  manuscript  or  in  print,  which  you  know  or  can  learn 
connection  with  Governor  Andros.  p. 

linently  true,as  said  in  the  September  number,  that  the  population  of 
ity  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  forty  years  ago,  was  not  very  well  prepared 
the  Church.  They  found  it  difficult  to  bslieve  that  the  Church  was 
f  superstition  and  error ;  such  was  the  *'  tradition  "  which  they  had 
from  their  '*  fathers."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  used  to  tell  the  following 
as  connected  with  the  baptism  of  a  large  number  of  children,  at  which 
)D5ciated  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Montague.    The  neighbours  had 
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been  invite^l  to  attend,  and  did  so,  nameroosly.  One  good  woman,  afterwan 
cx[  ress^d  her  horror  at  the  profanity  of  styling  ''some  of  them  folks,  Grodfieithi 
and  Godmothers ;"  but  saw  something  "  worse  than  that  *'  in  the  servic 
•*  What  d'ye  think !  they  made  them  folks  promise  to  regenerate  them  ch 
dren  !  1    Ain't  it  orftil  ?" 

From  an  early  day  oar  New  England  ancestors  were  more  Heunil] 
with  expository  discourses,  than  with  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scr 
tures,  which  latter  were  not  ordinarily  read  at  their  public  religious  a 
vices.  In  so  plain  a  matter  as  that  of  "  Easter,"  one  need  not  go  into  t 
rural  districts  to  find  it  ignored.  It  is  related  that,  in  the  year  1784,  wh( 
the  charter  of  the  Boston  Episcopal  Charitable  Society  was  granted,  it  was  i 
drawn  as  to  direct  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  to  be  holden  on  "East 
Tuesday."  The  then  governor  of  Massachusetts,  however,  refused  to  siga  su< 
a  charter.  It  was  nothing  to  him  that  "  Easter  "  was  mentioned  in  the  coi 
mon  version  of  the  Scriptures.  "  I  l^now  nothing  about  Easter,"  said  h 
"  and  I  will  not  sign  it  unless  it  is  altered."  Whereupon  the  bill  was  amende 
so  as  to  read  in  that  part,  on  ^  any  one  Tuesday  in  either  of  the  months  < 
March  or  April."  This  very  "  liberal "  man  and  well-informed  governor  wi 
Samuel  Adams — the  boasted  "  son  of  liberty !" 

In  granting  the  charter  of  the  Society  just  mentioned,  the  Greneral  Coai 
thought  it  best,  not  only  to  limit  the  number  of  its  members  to  one  hundrei 
but  also  to  provide  against  any  secret  dangers  from,  they  knew  not  what,  pn 
latic  pretension,  hidden  under  the  "  charitable  purposes  "  of  "  members  of  tl 
Episcopal  Church."  To  quench  any  hidden  fire  within  these  words,  a  savin 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  charter,  as  follows — ^"  Nothin^^  contained  in  this  a( 
shall  be  construed  as  implying  any  degree  of  subjection  of  the  Society  by  thi 
act  incorporated,  or  of  any  other  Society  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  an 
foreign  potentate,  prelate,  or  jurisdiction  whatsoever." 

The  same  feeling  is  not  yet  dead  in  Massachusetts.  The  legislature,  i 
1857,  refused  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  the  organization  of**  religious  societit 
other  than  of  the  Congregational  order,"  which  the  Convention  of  the  Churc 
in  that  diocese  applied  for.  The  bill  had  no  other  purpose  or  effect  than  t 
substitute  our  officers,  such  as  Wardens,  &c.,  for  the  '*  Standing  Committees, 
&c.,  of  the  Congregational  parish.  But  the  legislature  found  a  snare,  c 
rather  found  a  **  mare's  nest ",  in  the  style  of  the  bill.  The  policy  is  moi 
marked,  in  contrast  with  the  fact  that,  in  1847,  the  legislature  passed  a  kindre 
act  (but  which  went  far  beyond  it),  recognizing  **  the  discipline  and  usages  < 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;"  and  especially  so,  in  that  this  same  legish 
ture  of  1857  did  as  much  for  the  **  discipline  and  usages  of  the  African  Methi 
dist  Episcopal  Church."  Yerily,  even  the  Oongregationalists  of  Massachi 
setts  know  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  Tuichan  Episcopate  ;  tl 
former  they  are  not  disposed  to  tolerate,  but  the  latter  has  due  recognition  an 
privileges  1 
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nuRCH  Book  Society  is  making  rapid  gains  in  prosperity  and  public 
;.  We  have  already  noticed  its  removal  from  637  to  762  Broadway, 
•mcr  place  it  waa  burdened  with  a  heavy  rent  of  ^2,500  a-year  ;  it 
)n  the  second  floor,  and  so  had  to  compete,  at  great  disadvantage, 
ittractive  bookstore,  which  had  the  first  floor.  To  get  rid  of  its 
rden  of  rent  it  had  to  pay  a  bonus  of  81,250 ;  but  this,  together  with 
f  Tnoving,  will  be  met  by  one  year's  saving  in  rent,  which  will  be  here- 
8750,  Moreover,  its  regular  business  is  fast  increasing,  as  appears 
ring  the  results  of  this  year  with  those  of  last.  The  month  of  Alay, 
tO  per  cent,  ahead  of  May,  1856  :  June  and  July  carry  the  increase 
')er  cent ;  August,  to  110  per  cent.  The  C/mrcIi  Journal,  after  stat- 
particulars,  adds  the  following,  to  which  we  heartily  respond  : 
':  the  particularly  strong  opponents  of  the  Church  Book  Society  have 
rested,  lu  priat,  the  hope  that  it  may  "die  the  death.''  They  will  be 
ted  to  leani  that  it  haa,  on  the  contrary,  taken  a  new  lease  of  life^  and 
ft  of  dying.  For  our  part,  we  wish  that  it  may  live  till  its  opponents 
averted  into  friends :  and  then  there  will  no  longer  be  an  inducement, 
?aRt,  even  to  wish  its  death  :  much  less  to  resort  to  such  unbrotherly 
ivorkirig  out  the  fulfillment  of  that  wish,  as  we  have  experienced  dur- 
jretvrs  past. 

Ev.  P.  A.  pRcvL,  D.D.,  rests  from  his  labours.  He  died  at  Utica 
th  of  August,  aged  61.  He  had  been  disabled  for  active  service 
ths  before  his  death  ;  but  had  a  generous  annuity  of  8500  from  his 
3 ;  and  his  closing  days  were  cheered  by  the  affection  of  those  whom 
\g  served  as  their  pastor.  The  Gospel  Messenger  gives  the  following 
him : 

at  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  year  1796.  He  was  ordained 
r  Bishop  Hobart  at  the  French  church  du  St.  Esprit,  in  New  York,  on 
enth  day  of  September,  1818.  His  first  parish  was  that  of  St.  John's 
jhnstown,  where  be  remcdned  for  a  short  time,  when  he  took  charge  of 
j's  church,  Schenectady.  Here  he  resided  until  1836,  when  he  was 
the  Rectorship  of  Trinity  church,  Utica,  which  position  he  retained 
Spring  of  the  present  year,  when,  on  account  of  continued  illness,  he 
A  member  of  this  Diocese  at  the  time  of  its  separation  from  the 
irtion  of  the  State,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  clergy,  and 
tme  of  its  organ iz;iti on,  held  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Convention, 
ty  to  the  General  Convention. 

Dk  L.\xcet  antiouDced  to  the  late  Convention  of  his  Diocese,  that 
r.  Bakewell,  formerly  a  clergyman  of  the  Church,  who  perverted  to 
[1  written  to  him  abjuring  his  Romanism,  and  desiring  to  return  to 
ch  ;  that  he  had  accordingly  renewed  his  adhesion  to  her  doctrine, 

and  worship,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Communion  at  Geneseo, 
formerly  laboured  in  the  Ministry. 

lOCKSR  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows 

"en  of  clergymen,  which  ought  to  be  known  by  the  Church  public 

The  Journal  of  the  late  Convention  publishes  a  statement  of  the 

,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  present  property  of  the  Corporation 

0  3150,000.  The  whole  number  of  contributors  is  43,  of  whom  29 
J  in  the  Diocese,  the  rest  out  of  it.  The  Bishop  in  his  annual  address 
the  Institution  thus : 

•gy  of  this  diocese  can  nowhere  make  arrangements  so  safe  and  so 
secure  large  and  liberal  returns,  as  with  the  venerable  Corporation 

1  estahlu^hcd  for  their  special  benefit  as  long  ago  as  1769.    The  rates 
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of  premium  are  no  higher  than  the  peculiar  natore  of  the  risk  requires.^ 
bufineFs  of  t ho  Corporation  has  always  been  condacted  by  men  of  bi^h  in 
rity,  who  d'cline  compensation  for  their  services,  and  it  ha^  now  a  reserred  f 
— the  rcKult  of  gifts  and  accumulations — of  more  than  $100,000,  which  it  i 
liberty  to  employ,  from  time  to  time,  in  augmenting  the  allowances  which  h 
been  purchased  by  contributors.  But  puch  allowances  and  additional  trn 
can  he  made  only  to  the  representatives  of  clergymen  of  this  diocese,  who 
themselves,  or  through  others  acting  for  them,  have  been  constituted  com 
utors. 

The  Banner  of  the  Cross  in  an  editorial  points  out  an  important  feature 
the  institution : 

It  should  bo  remembered  that  only  those  who  are  canonically  resident  in  i 
Diocese,  mn  Iwcorae  m«'mborj».  This,  of  couri»e,  confines  its  benefits  to  a  limi 
number,  raakinjj  its  liabilities  proportionately  limited.  And  if  no  more  ti 
five  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  those  become  contributors,  it  will  continue  to  incre 
its  capital  with  growing  rapidity.  There  is  aprovision  in  the  Charter  which 
think  ml;4bt  Ixj  made  more  prominent,  and  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  att 
tion  of  our  brethren.  We  refer  to  the  plan  of  deponU,  The  Corporation  say: 
its  advortisement : — "  It  also  receives  the  monr'y  of  such  clergymen  upon  dtjK 
compounding  the  interest  annually  during  th«'ir  lives  for  the  benefit  of  th 
widows  and  orphans."  We  understand  by  this  that  a  clergyman  depo-itini 
sum  of  money  once,  becomes  thereby  a  member  ot  the  Corporation,  and  in  ad 
tion  to  receiving  the  same  deposit  with  compound  intercut,  his  widow  and  cr 
dren  come  within  reach  of  that  lawful  bounty  U)  wliich  there  is  ''  no  other  lin 
than  such  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  members  of  t 
Corporation,  looking  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  funds,  the  extent  of  the  c< 
porate  obi i'j-at ions,  present  and  contingent,  the  necessities  of  the  parties  to 
relieved,  and  their  own  duties  as  members  of  the  same  religious  comrannii 
wltho\U  personal  bias,  except  to  make  the  relief  as  bountiful  as  the  case  requir 
and  as  tiie  means  of  the  Corporation  afford."  If  this  plan  was  understood  1 
the  clergy,  and  known  to  their  congregations,  we  think  many  more  wou 
become  members  of  this  Corporation.  It  is  said  so  few  of  them  make  this  kii 
of  proviFion  for  their  families,  because  they  are  afraid  to  bind  themselves  to  « 
annual  payment,  which  they  may  be  unable  to  meet  when  the  infirmities 
years  overtake  them.  But  here  is  a  plan  by  which  they  can  bring  their  famili 
within  the  reach  of  the  bounty  of  this  Corporation,  if  they  are  never  able  to  mat 
but  one  deposit.  The  managers  have  assured  us  over  and  over  again,  that  thf 
have  no  (L^ire  that  the  fund  shall  go  on  increa.sing,  but  that  it  shall  be  used  fi 
the  benefit  of  those  lawfully  entitled  to  it.  They  are  high-toned  Christian  gei 
tlcmen,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fund  will  be  administere 
upon  this  principle.  Are  there  not  many  of  our  clergy  then  who  might  mat 
this  provision  for  those  who  will  be  left  entirely  dependent  at  their  death 
This  fund  was  originated  for  such,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  reaso 
why  they  should  not  be  brought  within  reach  of  such  benefits  as  "  their  cas 
may  require,  and  the  means  of  the  Corporation  aflbrd."  We  hope  the  attentfo 
of  our  brethren  will  be  directed  to  this  subject  more  than  heretofore. 

TiiK  TIt.  Rev.  Dr.  Boone  and  his  family  lately  arrived  at  New  York  froi 
China,  in  the  ship  Golden  Westf  after  a  voyage  of  104  days. 

TiiK  Journal  of  the  Maine  Convention  supplies  the  following  :  Parishe 
16  ;  clergymen,  17  ;  candidates  for  orders,  3  ;  churches  consecrated,  2  ;  2  dec 
cons  and  3  priests  ordained  ;  baptisms,  275  ;  confirmed,  107  ;  coramunicanti 
1,003  ;  Sunday  teachers,  148 ;  scholars,  1,072  ;  offerings,  85,305. 

The  Journal  of  the  New  Hampshire  Convention  foots  up  as  follows 
Parishes,  13;  clergymen,  9;  baptisms,  79;  confirmed,  68;  communicants,  62f 
Sunday  teachers,  47;  scholars,  369  ;  contributions,  $1,239. 

TuE  Journal  of  the  Vermont  Convention  gives  statistics  thus  :  Parishes 
33  ;  clergymen,  24  ;  candidates  for  orders,  2  ;  baptized,  184 ;  confirmed,  165 
communicants,  1,436  ;  Sunday  teachers,  32  ;  scholars,  604  ;  offermgs,  S2,24^ 
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rRNAi.  of  the  New  Jersey  Conyention  yields  noble  statistics : 
and  cbapels,  80  ;  clergymen,  76;  ordained,  5  deacons  and  1  priest ; 
for  orders,  14  ;  baptized,  1,196  ;  confirmed,  498  ;  communicants, 
e  chorcbes,  14  ;  parisb  teachers,  15  ;  scholars,  480  ;  Sonday  teach- 
K^bolars,  4,366 ;  offerings,  844,206. 

rRNAL  of  the  Delaware  Convention  supplies  the  following :  Par- 
clergymen,  18 ;  ordained  deacons,  3 ;  candidates  for  Orders,  2  , 
130 ;  confirmations,  82  ;  communicants,  895  ;  S.  S.  teachers,  222 ; 
783 ;  contributions  firom  18  parishes,  $22,356. 
rRNAL  of  the  Indiana  Convention  yields  the  following  results  :  Par- 
clergy,  25 ;  candidates  for  Orders,  6  ;  baptisms,  234  ;  confirma- 

communicants,  1,118  ;  S.  S.  teachers,  151 ;  scholars,  981 ;  contri- 
5,639. 

TRNAL  of  the  Wisconsin  Convention  furnishes  the  following :  Bap- 
parishes,  648  ;  communicants  in  the  same,  1,869  ;  confirmed  in  24 
75 ;  Sunday  scholars  in  21  parishes,  1,215 ;  contributions  in  27 
J0,893. 

JBNAL  of  the  Iowa  Convention  reports  statistics  thus :  Parishes, 
men,  24 ;   baptisms,  120 ;  confirmations,  76 ;  communicants,  671  ; 
kchers,  86  ;  scnolars,  511 ;  contributions,  814,073. 
LNDiNQ  Committee  of  California  have  given  official  notice  that  a 

the  Bishops  and  Dioceses  have  signified  their  consent  to  the  elec- 
j  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Kip  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  There  were  25 
d  22  Standing  Committees  consenting. 

IONS. — July  16th,  in  St.  George's  church,  Newburgh,  New  York, 
3  S.  Converse  to  the  Deaconate.  Also,  August  4,  in  St.  Anna's 
sbkill  Landing,  Mr.  James  E.  Kenny  to  the  same. — July  17th,  in 
church,  Montrose,  Pennsylvania,  the  Rev.  R.  B.Peet  to  the  Priest- 
K>,  August  16th,  in  the  church  of  the  Atonement,  Philadelphia, 
im  Alexander^  to  the  Deaconate.  Also,  September  8th,  in  St. 
irch,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  G.  I.  Burton  to  the  Deaconate. — August 

Paul's  church,  La  Porte,  Indiana,  Mr.  Louis  Githens  to  the  Dea- 
.ugust  23d,  in  Trinity  church,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  W.  C. 
)  the  Deaconate. — August  28th,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Waterloo, 
ew  York,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bishop  to  the  Deaconate. — August  28th,  in 
irch,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Glffbrd  to  the  Deaconate. 
30th,  in  Trinity  church,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  B.  F. 
the  Deaconate. — August  30th,  at  Weston,  Missouri,  the  Rev.  Fran- 
?man  to  the  Priesthood. 

NATIONS.  —  August  4th,  Grace  church,  Norfolk,  New  York. — 
h,  St.  Andrew's  church,  Riverside,  Tennessee. —  Auji^st  12th, 
rch,  Lockport,  Western  New  York.  —  September  17th,  Christ 
oodbury,  New  Jersey. 


THE  CHURgn  ABROAD. 

Rev.  Dr.  Blomfield,  late  Bishop  of  London,  departed  this  life  at 
ugust  5th,  aged  71.  He  was  a  man  of  high  abilities,  of  great  leam- 
inent  virtues ;  the  English  Church  has  had  no  prelate  in  our  day, 
lone  her  better  service;  his  efforts  and  gifts  in  the  building  of 
ad  the  extension  of  the  Colonial  Episcopate  have  entitled  him  to  the 
f  us  all.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  After 
[rrs,  he  became  successively  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  Rector 
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of  St.  Botolph'fs,  Bisbopsgate ;  was  made  Biahop  of  Chester  in  1824 
transferred  to  LondoD  m  1828.  He  resigDed  bis  See  last  year,  aod  had  i 
Bion  of  £G,000.  The  London  Times  gives  an  excellent  obituary  of  him, 
which  we  extract  the  following  : 

It  was  hifl  large  and  self-denying  munificence  that  mainly  tended  to  etin 
the  name  spirit  in  others,  and  which  has  stamped  upon  his  age  of  the  l^ 
Church,  amid  all  its  unhappy  divisions,  a  character  unknown  to  it  in  any 
There  are  two  measures,  however,  which  bear  upon  them  pre-eminently  tl 

rcjss  of  Bishop  Blomfield's  energetic  mind — the  systematic  perseveran 

is  efforts  to  secure  the  building  of  churches,  and  the  extension  of  the  co 
cpiBCopate  from  five  to  thirty-one  sees,  which  originated  in  the  appeal  of  hi 
known  letter  to  Archbishop  Howley.  The  improved  residences  of  the  bene 
and  the  improved  stipends  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  the  more  efiective  e; 
nations  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  the  greater  frequency  of  commu 
and  confirmations,  these  were  all  evidences  of  a  more  vigorous  ecclesiastici 
ministration  which  he  might  be  thought  to  have  shared  with  his  episcopal 
temporaries.  But  it  would  not  probably  be  difficult  to  prove  that  even 
were  attributable  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  the  impulse  of  his  mind,  whic 
couraged  and  stimulated  others  in  the  path  of  their  responsible  duty.  Tr 
i«,  indeed,  that  the  controversial  spirit  difl*used  over  the  later  period  of  B 
Blomfield's  life  rendered  more  diflicult  the  course  of  one  who,  like  him.  wj 
to  think  well  of  all  without  truckling  to  the  mistaken  opinions  of  any. 
thos^  will  be  the  first  to  make  allowance  for  his  conduct  in  dealing  witl 
difficulties  which  such  a  state  of  opinion  created,  who  estimate  the  del 
position  of  a  prelate  who  is  called  upon  to  arbitrate  at  a  moment  when  f 
spirit  runs  high  among  the  clergy. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  little  justice  to  the  character  of  so  eminent  aj 
if  we  were  to  drop  the  curtain  over  his  memory  without  unfolding  one  poi 
of  it  to  delineate  the  consistency  with  which  he  adorned  all  the  relations  of 
meptic  life.  The  best  friends  of  his  school  and  college  career  were  those  o\ 
ripest  years.  With  a  memory  accurate  and  retentive,  and  with  an  elastic  cl 
lulnefs  of  disposition  which  the  severest  trials  of  arduous  engagements  and  c 
ill  requited  kindness  never  rufiled,  the  store  of  his  reading  and  the  fund  ol 
tMK'cdotes  diffused  a  charm  over  the  society  of  every  circle  which  he  ente 
The  father  of  a  numerous  family,  of  which  six  sons  and  five  daughters  are 
deploring  his  loss,  he  labored  unceasingly  to  train  them  in  the  principles  of 
lUiih  which  from  his  heart  he  loved,  and  of  which  his  own  conduct  afibi 
them  a  constant  example. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Conybeare,  Vicar  of  Axminster,  is 
announced.  He  died  on  the  22d  of  July,  aged  42.  His  name  is  most  1 
ourably  associated  with  that  of  Howaon  in  Tke  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  P< 
a  work  that  already  stands  as  a  classic  in  English  theology.  In  his  death 
(/hurch  has  lost  a  valuable  servant,  and  literature  a  conspicuous  omam 
CUose  upon  his  death  followed  that  of  his  father,  who  was  Dean  of  Llam 
lie  died  at  Itchenstoke,  August  12lh.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  can 
partly  by  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  son. 

A  Committee  of  several  lords,  clergymen,  and  gentlemen  has  been  fori 
V)y  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  to  consider  the  subject  of  missionary  preachi 
with  a  view  to  provide  clergymen  duly  licensed  as  preachers,  to  hold  raissi 
and  to  preach  in  such  places  of  the  metropolis  as  may  be  found  suitable. 
is  meant  to  be  done  in  aid  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  city.  The  ComE 
tee  is  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  has  for  some  years  been  vi 
known  in  Church  matters  as  Marquess  of  Blandford,  and  a  member  of 
House  of  Commons. 

The  new  Divorc?e  Bnx  has  become  a  law,  but  the  voices  of  some  11,( 
of  the  clergy  did  good  service  in  clearing  it  of  objectionable  features, 
promises  at  least  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  state  of  things,  which  t 
about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.    The  Bill  makes  it  lawful  for  divorced  parties 
marry  again  as  if  their  prior  marriage  had  been  dissolved  by  death ;  but  f 
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DO  clergyman  of  the  Church  shall  be  compelled  to  solemnize  the 
of  a  prson  dirorced  for  adultery,  nor  be  liable  to  any  censure  or 
r  refasing  to  ofTiciate  in  gach  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  provides 
gyman  so  refusing  shall  permit  any  other  minister  of  the  Establish- 
!r[brm  the  marriage  in  the  parochial  church  or  chapeL  The  latter 
3alls  forth  some  fierce  opposition  from  all  sorts  of  Churchmen.  The 
[.  Davis,  one  of  the  staunchest  "Recordites,  declares  that  sooner  than 
aw  he  will  quit  the  Church.  Archdeacon  Denison,  with  character- 
,  has  published  a  declaration,  that  he  will  neither  marry  any  divorced 
iself,  nor  allow  any  other  clergyman  to  do  so  in  his  church.  The 
Oxford,  too,  has  declared  that  he  will  not  allow  any  clergyman  of 
'  to  intrude  for  any  such  purpose  into  the  church  of  a  brother.  The 
lot  allow  any  clergyman  of  another  diocese  the  privilege.  So  unless 
B  who  may  be  divorced  are  wary,  there  may  be  a  collision  between 
and  the  clergy. 

:t.  Thomas  G.  Suther,  D.C.L.,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Aber- 
t.  Paul's  chapel,  Edinburgh,  on  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  officiating  as  Primus,  and  assisted  by  the 
r  Argyll  and  St.  Andrew's. 

isHop  OP  Newcastle,  in  Australia,  pleads  to  have  his  Diocese 
5  it  is  some  130^000  square  miles  larger  than  any  other  in  the  world, 
idowment  of  the  new  See,  he  offers  to  surrender,  for  ten  years,  his 
it  stipend  of  £500,  and  to  raise  as  much  more  in  addition. 

J8SIOX  of   the  Propagation  Society  at    Delhi,  India,  has  been 

by  the  rebels  in  possession  of  that  place.    Mr.  Hawkins  received 

n  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kay,  dated  "  Bisnop's  College,  Calcutta,  June 

The  letter  appears  in  the  Guardian ;  the  main  items  being  as 

ihi  Mission  has  been  completely  swept  away.  Rumors  to  this  effect 
!nt  from  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  ;  but  we  kept  on  hoping  that 
le  members  of  the  miasion  might  have  escaped. 
,  indeed,  absolutely  certain,  even  now,  what  has  occurred.  Yet  even 
anguine  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings  and  his 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Sandys,  and  Chimmum  Lall,  were  all 
jptain  Douglas,  too.  a  warm  supporter  of  the  mission,  shared  their 
Ram  Chunder  and  Louis  Koch  (the  latter  of  whom  left  college  only 
iry)  nothing  is  said.  They  may,  therefore,  have  escaped,  though  our 
of  the  faintegt  kind. 

ive  Christians  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Agra.    One  of  them  says  that 
.  Hubbard  fiUl,  and  the  other  that  he  saw  Mr.  Sandys'  dead  body. 
)t  say  much  of  those  whom  God  has  taken  in  this  solemn  way  to  Him- 
i  well  know  the  unwearied  diligence  of  the  secretary— I  might  almost 
under  of  the  mission  ;  Mr.  Hubbard's  subdued  energy,  and  Mr.  San- 

and  zealous  activity,  and  Chimmum  LalPs  honest  integrity,  were 
all. 
;,  however,  withhold  from  you  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  charac- 

mis.«ion,, which  wa?  Rent  to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Calci>tta  only  a  few 
re  the  outbreak.  It  in  an  extract  from  the  Visitation  Report  of  the 
Madras,  who,  you  know,  went  up  to  the  Punjaub  at  the  beginning  of 
t  year.    He  says : 

latter  missions,  viz  :  those  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
have  already  expressed  my  opinion,  that  the  one  at  Delhi  is  among 
opeful  and  promising  of  our  Indian  mission-fields.  The  intelligent 
iformed  converts,  holding,  as  they  do,  high  and  important  positions 
II  t  of  the  mission  ;  the  superior  nature  of  the  school,  with  its  120  boys 
(i  the  best  I  have  visited  in  India ;  and  the  first-rate  character  for 
ts  and  dcvotedness  of  the  missionaries  and  schoolmasters,  are  making 
iion  which  is  moving  the  whole  of  that  city  of  kings. 
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Letters  from  I^v-hop  McDongal  are  published  in  the 
Chronicle,  giving  ^^  no  graphic  acconnts  of  the  late  outbrea 
in  Borneo  against  Kajah  Brooke,  and  the  suffering  of  the  I 
quence.    We  can  give  but  the  following  extract : 

Here  we  have  settled  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can,  not  overl 
with  our  possessions,  some  of  us  without  even  a  change  o 
tunately  have  some  twenty  dollars*  which  will  suffice  to 
salt,  and  we  try  to  economize  the  small  stock  of  tin  meats  an 
to  make  them  last  until  we  get  relief,  or  are  able  to  return  to  Sj 
the  Malays  have  recovered  from  their  panic,  ftnd  the  whole  c 
fearful  vengeance  will  be  taken.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
track  of  the  Chinese,  who  have,  we  hear,  again  been  defeai 
killed,  and  their  chief  fort  taken ;  they  are  endeavoring  t 
Dutch  territories,  whence  they  came.  Hundreds  are  being 
before  long  there  will  not  be  a  Kunsi  Cninaman  alive  in  tl 
frightful  to  think  of:  the  innocent  suflfer  with  the  guilty  ;  au< 
for  tho.«e  of  my  flock  who  are  among  them,  who,  if  not  kil 
countrymen,  have  fallen,  or  will  fall,  into  the  hands  of  the  Dy 
their  heads,  and  will  not  and  cannot  discriminate.  Meanwhil 
has  been  sustained  by  us  all,  and  what  evils  will  this  poor  con 
this  storm  is  allayed! — the  old  head-hunting  and  war  spiri 
again  kindled,  and  though  this  time  in  legitimate  warfare,  o 
when  it  will  be  appeased.  May  Grod  direct  all  for  the  be^ 
already  see  out  of  the  evil ;  it  has  proved  and  brought  out  1 
Rajah  of  the  whole  native  population  in  a  wonderful  degree, 
the  Kunsi,  which  was  a  kind  of  imperium  in  imperio — a  very  ea 
rebellion  in  the  heart  of  the  country — is  destroyed.  In  thi 
Sarawak  will  perhaps  be  more  flourishing  than  ever.  Meanw 
many  struggles  to  go  through.  I  wish  my  dear  wife  and 
home  till  all  is  quiet  again  and  settled  ;  but,  alas  !  I  am  to 
them :  for  though,  thank  God,  our  buildings  are  not  burnt, 
plundered  and  damaged.  £1000  would  not  cover  my  private 
my  beautiful  church  furniture,  plate,  vestments,  harmonii 
smashed.  Those  that  are  with  me  fear  that  they  have  lost  th< 
we  are  full  of  thankfulness  that  our  lives  are  spared,  and  c 
about  the  spoiling  of  our  goods,  hoping  that  in  good  time  Go^ 
procure  all  that  is  needful.  What  I  grieve  most  about  are  n 
scripts,  sermons,  translations,  &c.  Some  of  my  books,  I  hea 
may  recover  more  \  but  the  poor  Rajah's,  and  everything  else 
terly  lost  in  the  flames  that  were  meant  to  consume  htm. 

An  "  AssocTATioy  for  making  known  upon  the  Continent  th 
Anglican  Church"  has  been  operating  more  or  less  for  some  ; 
An  Italian  nobleman,  it  is  not  stated  who,  has  lately  written  a 
retary,  in  which  wc  find  the  following  remarkable  passage,  tri 

I  think  that  a  translation  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  sermo 
maculate  Conception,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  against  the  a^ 
and  contradictory  dogma  that  the  Pope  has  imposed  on  Ro 
would  not  only  be  useful,  but  acceptable  to  the  Italians.  Tt 
gated  solely  by  the  Jesuits,  who  lead  the  Pope  by  the  nose,  and 
fit  to  defy  the  opinion  of  the  world  concerning  the  infallibi 
decisions  ; — this  meivsure,  I  say,  has  stirred  up  dij^cupsions  and  < 
amongst  the  high«r  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  several  doctc 
dill'erent  parts  of  Italy  have  formally  opposed  it.  and  protest 
it.  Rome,  as  usual,  has  combatted  the  good  reasons  of  the 
suspension,  imprisonment,  and  excommunication.  By  this 
religious  despotism,  Pius  IX,  without  perceiving  it,  in  his 
has  given  a  great  blow  to  that  pontifical  infallibility  which  he 
to  be  strengthening  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world.  The  p 
know  his  century,  and  tries  in  vain,  under  the  guiilance  of  hi 
bring  back  to  the  Uoly  See  the  times  and  the  policy  of  the  mi< 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

The  Wisdom  of  Al>ughty  God  has  instituted  three  societies, 
^within  each  of  which  it  is  His  Will  that  every  human  being 
should  be  included.    They  are  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the 
Family.    Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  societies.    For  the  number  of  individual  fomilics  is 
Tery  great ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  other  bonds  of 
connection  than  the  Church  and  the  State.  There  are  also  many 
States,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  Divine  Will  that  they 
should  have  any  other  bond  of  union,  than  the  memljcrship  of 
their  members  in  the  Church.    The  phurch,  indeed,  is,  in  the- 
ory, one  great  society,  extending  all  over  the  world  ;  and  the 
j^articular  Churches  which  exist  within  the  bounds  of  the  sev- 
eral ^States  are  all  portions  of  the  one  Church.    But  this  one 
Chorch  may  be  considered,  even  in  theory,  as  the  sole  speci- 
men of  a  class.    Practically,  the  several  particular  Churches 
bare  so  little  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  the  place  of  the 
Church  is  so  often  usurped  by  a  pseudo-Church,  that  the  actual 
appearance  presented  is  rather  that  of  a  class  of  societies  than 
of  a   single  society.    But  whatever  phraseology  we  may  use, 
the  fB.ct  rcmaiins,  that  it  is  the  Will  of  God  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  t^^^  world  should  be  a  member  of  three  societies. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  those  societies  must  bear  some 
i>Iation    to    each  other.    Occupying  the  same  territory  and 
2L 
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composed  of  the  same  individuals,  the  result  is  inevita 
is  intended  in  this  paper  to  say  something  of  the  r 
between  the  Church  and  the  State ;  that  is  to  say,  bet^ 
State  and  the  particular  Church  within  her  boundar: 
the  Family,  it  is  not  intended  to  speak,  except  perhj 
dentally;  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  State,  to  eac 
will  furnish  a  theme  quite  as  extensive  as  can  be  conv 
dealt  with. 

There  have  been  several  theories  on  this*  subject, 
that  the  State  and  the  Church,  within  its  precincts,  bei 
posed  of  precisely  the  same  members,  are  one  society  t 
two.  But  it  is  not  practically  true,  that  their  members 
same.  Moreover,  they  have  two  sets  of  officers  j  and 
are  one  society,  that  society  has  two  governments,  Th< 
cal  eflfect  of  this  will  be  very  much  the  same  as  if  th 
two  societies.  In  the  one  case  it  is  necessary  to  inqu 
the  relations  of  the  two  societies  ;  in  the  other,  of  the  t 
ernments.  The  difficulties  of  the  enquiry  and  the  pr 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  conducted  will,  in  both  cases,  1 
much  the  same.  Another  theory  is  that  they  are  two  s< 
but  that  one  is  subordinate  to  the  other.  This  leads 
sub-theories,  as  the  superiority  is  assigned  to  the  Sta1 
the  Church.  The  first  of  these  sub-theories  is  Erast 
the  other  is  Ultramontanism  or  the  old  Scottish  d 
Presbyterianism,  as  it  happens  to  be  combined  with  Ro 
or  Protestantism.  Another  theory  is  tliat  the  two 
exist  in  absolute  independence  of  each  other,  neither 
any  authority  over  the  other. 

The  last  is  the  American  theory,  and,  as  the  writer  b 
the  true  one.  It  involves  the  difficulty  of  providing 
lisions  between*  the  two  authorities  ;  which  in  all  the 
are  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  authority  of  the 
except  in  those  countries  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
has  been  held  to  be  the  superior  one.  There,  it  has  ne\ 
pened  that  the  theory  has  been  acceptable  to  the  civil  i 
meat.  The  civil  government  has  always  found  adherer 
the  result  has  generally  been  a  strife ;  which  could  only 
minated  by  the  victory  of  the  State,  or  by  the  terminatioi 
connection.    In  that  case  the  Church  must  assume  th 
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ot  position.  The  only  case  of  ihh  sort  which  history 
3  is  that  of  the  so-called  Free  Clturch  of  Scotland.  In 
lited  States  and  some  of  the  British  Colonies,  the  connec- 
as  been  dissolved  by  the  State. 

TO  thus  exist  several  independent  Churches  and  pscudo- 
hes  in  the  wprld ;  to  the  number,  it  seems  clear,  that  the 
h  of  England  will  in  time  be  added.  Whether  the  socie- 
hich  are  in  this  position  be  Churches  or  pseudo-Churches, 
1  no  difference  in  their  rights  with  relation  to  this  ques- 
because  the  State  has  no  right  to  determine  the  question 
ir  character.  But  it  is  well  to  know  what  those  relations 
The  State  is  bound  to  recognize  every  Society  which  pre- 
itself  as  a  Church.  But  she  is  not  bound  to  allow  any 
ihes,  true  or  false,  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  her 
nate  authority.  This  raises  the  question  of  the  extent 
te  and  of  Church  authority.  Both  exist  and  must  be  pro- 
for ;  and  some  boundary  must  be  settled  between  them. 
s  has  been  attempted  upon  two  principles.  The  first  was 
iture  of  the  question.  All  questions  were  considered  as 
temporal  or  spiritual ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  all 
ons  are  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  Actions  only  are 
roper  objects  of  law  ;  and  all  voluntary  actions  are  the 
p  objects  of  law.  But  all  voluntary  actions  are  either 
or  not  sinful,  and  so  have  qualities  which  cannot  be  denied 
spiritual.  On  the  other  hand  all  voluntary  actions  may 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  so  have  temporal 
ies  also.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  draw  a  satisfactory  line 
en  questions.  An  attempt  has,  also,  been  made  to  draw  the 
Btween  persons ;  but  this  failed  for  a  similar  reason.  All 
IS  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  members  of  both  socie- 
Each  party,  however,  attempted  to  secure  a  special  por- 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  Church  claimed  for  the 
r  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  ;  while 
ate  advanced  a  similar  claim  for  her  rulers  and  their 
iiate  dependants.  Such  exemptions  were  iabsurd,  and 
ended  to  subvert  the  authority  of  both  institutions ;  while 
ifforded  no  protection  to  the  great  body  of  mankind  from 
)pre8sion8  of  either, 
^as  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  each  party  denied  the 
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claims  of  the  other,  and  so  those  claims  only  fumis 
causes  of  discord.  The  only  settlement  which  wo 
provided  for  the  case  was  never  thought  of.  The  onli 
is  to  regard  the  two  societies  as  absolutely  indepe: 
each  other,  and  not  entitled  to  take  any  control  of  eac 
proceedings ;  except  in  certain  special  cases,  and  thai 
ing  to  certain  principles.  The  dangers  of  collision 
reduced  under  two  general  heads,  as  they  are  conned 
the  making  and  the  interpretation  of  human  laws.  Tl 
be  danger  that  the  Church  will  make  laws,  or  so 
those  which  she  has  made,  as  to  interfere  with  the  welfa 
State  or  the  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  b 
that  the  State  may  make  laws,  obedience  to  which  wii: 
men  in  sin,  or  so  interpret  her  laws  as  to  produce  1 
effect.  The  danger  in  either  case  is  rather  apparent  tl 
But  it  is  well  to  consider  carefully  the  nature  of  law. 

All  law  must  be  resolved  into  the  Divine  Will ; 
made  known  to  man  by  the  Word,  the  Works, 
Providence  of  God.  But  it  is,  notwithstanding,  nol 
ascertain  with  absolute  certainty  what  that  Will  is  in 
ticular  case.  The  Word  often  furnishes  only  genera 
pies ;  which  cannot  be  applied  to  particular  cases,  \ 
great  deal  of  thought  and  reasoning,  in  which  men  a 
to  be  mistaken.  The  Will  of  God  can  only  be  coUec 
His  Works  by  a  long  and  laborious  induction,  to  wl 
are  equal.  The  cases  in  which  the  Will  of  God  is  tc 
lected  from  His  Providence  are  not  very  many,  and 
their  own  peculiar  difiBculties.  Where  a  person  is  a< 
or  for  himself,  and  his  actions  will  affect  no  one  but  hi 
may  be  allowed  to  decide  what  tlie  Law  of  God  is  for 
without  any  appeal,  except  that  which  must  always  be  8 
edged,  to  the  Lawgiver.  But  such  cases  are  not  many. 
many  cases,  to  say  the  least,  this  cannot  be  done.  Wl 
act  together  they  must  act  upon  some  one  interpretatio 
Law.  When  their  actions  affect  other  persons,  such  pen 
not  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  agents 
dififer  from  their  own.    Hence  the  necessity  of  public  ai 

The  oldest  form  of  public  authority  is  the  judicia 
ruler,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  interfered  to  decic 
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between  two  or  more  persons  ;  who  interpreted  differently 
aw  which  ought  to  govern  some  transaction  in  which  they 
I  both  or  all  interested.  In  process  of  time  a  legislative 
Drity  was  developed,  which  dictated  to  the  judges  the 
iiples,  according  to  which  they  were  to  decide  the  contro- 
es  which  came  before  them.  The  legislative  authority 
a  check  upon  the  judicial,  operating  by  dictating  its  course 
;tion.  To  dictate  implied  superiority.  So  the  legislature 
garded  as  superior  to  the  judiciary.  Yet  it  is  only  a 
lopraent  from  it,  and  the  earliest  human  laws  were  the 
jdents  which  the  judiciary  both  made  and  followed.  The 
est  written  liuman  laws  were  the  rules,  which  the  judges 
3d  to  be  written  for  their  own  guidance  and  the  informa- 
of  those  who  had  business  with  them.  The  next  step  was 
of  instructions  from  superior  to  subordinate  tribunals. 
next,  the  gathering  together  of  the  judges  of  the  subordi- 
tribnnals  to  consult  with  their  superiors  about  such  instruc- 
.  The  last,  the  formation  of  assemblies,  whose  business  it 
prepare  such  instructions,  that  is  to  make  rules,  for  all 
nals  indifferently.  But  the  object  of  the  decisions,  of 
precedents,  of  the  instructors,  and  of  the  rules,  is 
same.  It  is  to  discover  and  apply  the  Will  of  God  in 
^articular  case.  It  may,  and  often  does  happen,  that,  in 
ourse  of  a  complicated  process,  the  means  may  defeat  the 
But  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that  there  should  be 
where  an  authority  to  use  some  means  for  so  necessary  a 
ose.  To  leave  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
iforcement,  in  each  particular  case,  to  private  judgment, 
d  be  to  deliver  the  world  over  to  anarchy  and  perpetual 

ch  was  not  the  Divine  intention.  The  two  great  societies 
bich  we  are  treating,  were  erected  to  meet  the  evil.  Both 
ve  the  need  of  authority ;  and  all  authority  must  be 
aely  given,  or  it  can  have  no  existence.  The  Divine 
lorn  has  chosen  to  institute  two  societies  and  to  delegate 
em  two  authorities  ;  which  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
.  Both  are  to  interpret  His  Laws  ;  both  are  to  enforce 
Laws.  But  they  are  to  interpret  them  for  different  pur- 
5 ;  and  to  enforce  their  interpretations  in  a  different  man- 
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ner.  The  one  is  established  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  a 
without  reference  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  mankind. 
least,  such  reference  is  very  indirect,  and  is  not  the  princi] 
object  of  the  society.  It  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  wi 
thing3.  Its  jurisdiction  is  over  persons  with  respect  to  actio 
and  that  only  as  those  actions  aflFectlhe  spiritual  welfare 
the  agents  or  others.  It  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  w: 
physical  force.  The  ultimate  means  by  which  it  is  to  enfoi 
its  decisions,  is  excommunication. 

Excommunication,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Char< 
is  a  very  serious  thing.  It  is  so,  objectively.  But  like  evei 
thing  else,  except  physical  force,  it  operates  on  the  minds 
men  only  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  individual  to  be  affected.  ' 
the  bulk  of  mankind  it  is  only  exclusion  from  Church  pri 
leges,  and  from  what  they  regard  as  a  voluntary  society. 

The  State,  on  the  other  hand,  is  instituted  for  the  promoti 
of  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  people,  without  any  direct  r 
ercace  to  their  spiritual  well-being.  No  doubt  the  spiriti 
well-being  of  the  people  is  promoted  by  good  temporal  la'? 
but  indirectly  ;  such  an  effect  is  a  secondary  one,  and  the  la 
are  not  framed  with  any  design  to  produce  it.  It  is  a  con 
qucnce  of  the  goodness  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  goodness  of  t 
laws  consists  in  their  being  a  true  interpretation  of  the  Will 
God.  It  is  desirable  that  all  laws  should  be  good  in  this  seni 
But  it  is  not  to  be  expected ;  more  especially  as  few  lawgiv< 
attempt  any  such  interpretation. 

But  the  interpreters  are  two,  and  neither  of  them  infallib 
The  consequence  is  that  there  will  be  clashings  between  th< 
interpretations ;  that  is  between  the  laws  which  they  respe 
ively  promulgate.  This  is  of  the  less  importance,  when  ^ 
take  into  view  the  different  objects  of  the  two  societies  ai 
the  different  modes  in  which  their  decisions  are  to  be  enforce 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  is  altogether  spiritual,  and  ca 
not  be  properly  enforced  otherwise  than  by  spiritual  censurt 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  is  temporal,  and  extends,  not  on 
over  persons  in  respect  of  actions,  but  also  over  materi 
things.  It  may,  therefore,  properly  be  enforced  by  physic 
power ;  and  it  is  expressly  revealed  that  to  the  civil  ruler 
committed  the  sword,  which  he  beareth  not  in  vain. 
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ill,  there  remains  the  gi'eat  truth  that  the  function  of  both 
interpret  the  Divine  Law,  and  the  other  great  truth,  that 
!  can  be  but  one  true  interpretation  of  that  Law.  If  two  are 
3,  there  will  arise  two  questions.  The  first  is :  Can  either 
^rity  enforce  its  own  interpretation  ?  The  answer  must  be 
each  can  do  so  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  mistake 
in  making  an  erroneous  decision ;  and  as  neither  is  the 
3  of  the  other,  the  decision  of  neither  is  a  reason  for  the 
:*s  receding  from  a  decision.  Yet  it  may  be,  and  is.  a 
good  reason  for  reconsidering  the  grounds  of  the  decision. 
other  question  is  :  Which  is  to  be  obeyed  ?  The  answer 
3oth,  if  possible.  But  suppose  the  two  interpretations 
Y  clash,  so  that  both  cannot  be  obeyed.  Then  the  appeal, 
e  absence  of  any  other  tribunal,  lies  to  the  private  judgment 
le  individual.  If  he  have  not  the  means  of  forming  a 
ment,  he  will  of  course  obey  that  authority  to  whose  sane- 
he  attaches  the  most  importance.  If  he  be  a  mere  man  of 
^orld  he  will  obey  the  civil,  if  a  conscientious  Christian 
ecclesiastical  law.  In  any  case,  however,  he  is  to  obey 
rather  than  man.  But  then  he  must  be  sure  that  the  Laws 
CD  and  those  of  man  really  clash,  before  he  can  set  up  one 
reason  for  not  obeying  the  other. 

le  various  theories  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 
h  have  been  mentioned,  have  at  different  periods  of  the 
d's  history  been  worked  out  in  practice.  Some  men  pre- 
LU  union  between  the  two  societies,  and  approve  that  inter- 
ning of  the  State  with  sacred  things  which  seems  to  be 
levitable  consequence,  and  which  is  exhibited  in  England. 
'  are  able  to  cite  the  Jewish,  or  rather  Israelitish,  nation  as 
^cedent  in  favour  of  their  views  ;  which,  they  maintain,  has 
ved  the  Divine  approbation.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to 
line  a  little  into  the  history  of  the  chosen  people. 
is  necessary  to  remember,  in  so  doing,  that  the  govern- 
'j  of  the  Israelites  differs  from  all  others,  in  being  a  true 
oracy.  God  Himself  vouchsafed  to  be  their  King,  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  authorities,  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
al,  were  His  immediate  delegates,  in  a  way  which  no 
rs  have  ever  been.  Both  of  them  were  expected  to  be 
ed,  on    all  important   occasions,   by  direct    revelations 
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of  His  Will;  which  they  were  authorized  to  seek 
and  did  obtain,  in  a  manner  which,  although  dire 
miraculous,  was  a  regular  portion  of  their  system  of  gov 
ment.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  series  of  prophets,  who  t 
specially  commissioned  to  make  known  the  Will  of  God, 
only  to  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  people  themsel 
Moreover,  it  was  true  in  their  case,  that  the  nation  and 
Church  were  exactly  co^ixtensive.  The  Church  was 
designed  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  nation  ;  and  v 
ever  joined  the  Church  became  a  member  of  the  nation.  ' 
nation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  permitted  to  receive  any 
izens  who  did  not  become  members  of  the  Church.  E? 
descendant  of  Israel,  wherever  born,  was  at  once  a  citizei 
the  nation  and  a  member  of  the  Church.  Israel  was  alike 
name  of  both.  They  were  identical  in  a  way  and  sense  wl 
had  no  precedent,  and  cannot  be  imitated. 

When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  Moses  was  their  Divii 
appointed  leader,  prophet,  and  lawgiver,  uniting  in  himself 
the  functions  of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governor.  An  ec 
siastical  government  was  soon  organized,  which  was  suboi 
nate  to  Moses ;  because  he  gave  the  law  by  express  revi 
tion.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  and  the  Judges  w 
successively  raised  up  by  Divine  power  to  administer 
government.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  powers  wh 
they  actually  possessed,  we  have  very  scanty  means  of  kn( 
ing.  Perhaps  they  were  not  always  the  same.  Some  of  ih 
seem  to  have  been  merely  military  leaders.  Some,  like  Sai 
son,  hardly  so  much,  but  only  occasional  deliverers.  Then 
not  in  the  history  of  Sampson  any  trace  of  authority  exercii 
by  him,  even  as  a  military  chief.  In  other  cases,  as  those  of  Ss 
uel  and  Deborah,  the  rulers  were  such,  because  they  were  pro] 
ets,  and  the  resemblance  of  their  position  to  that  of  Moses 
very  striking.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Samuel  that  monarc 
was  introduced  into  Israel.  Before  that  time  there  is  no  p 
sibility  of  discovering  what  were  the  relations  of  the  Chui 
and  State.  All  that  we  can  see  is  that  everything  was  in  sb 
a  condition  as  to  afford  no  precedent  which  can  be  f 
lowed. 

The  introduction  of  the  monarchy  introduced  the  idea  of  t\ 
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ments,  at  least  made  it  more  clear  than  it  was  before. 

rforth,  there  was  to  be  a  king  who  was  the  head  of  the 

and  an  high  priest  who  was  to  be  the  head  of  the 

1.    Both  offices  were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  male  line. 

vere  fixed  in  diflferent  families,  and  even  in  different 

The  representative  of  Aaron  could  never  be  the  repre- 

ve  of  Saul  or  of  David.    At  first,  so  long  as  Samuel 

:he  old  theocracy  continued,  and  Saul  was  plainly  subor 

to  Samuel  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters. 

was  in  virtue  of  the  supernatural  powers  which  Samuel 

led  as  a  prophet.    In  fact,  Samuel  was  not  the  high 

and  therefore  not  the  head  of  the  Church.    The  subor- 

>n  was  of  the  King  to  God,  not  of  the  State  to  the 

1. 

to  this  period  of  the  sacred  history  that  those  persons 
T  authority  who  are  for  subordinating  the  State  to  the 
1,  whether  they  be  Romanists  or  Presbyterians.  But  it 
t  continue  long.  Samuel  died,  and  with  him  it  termi- 
Saul  was  left  to  himself ;  and  certainly  did  nothing 
would  furnish  a  safe  precedent.  The  next  reign  is  the 
relied  upon  by  the  friends  of,  what  may  be  called,  the 
n  form  of  the  connection  between  Church  and  State, 
iea  of  this  phase  is  that  of  a  civil  government  adminis- 
►y  a  pious  member  of  the  Church,  and  exercising  a  salu- 
mtrol  over  the  Church,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  her 
ities.  It  is  really  an  alliance  between  Church  and  State ; 
xh  the  apparent  superiority  is  in  the  State;  but  it  is  only  to 
I  with  the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the  proper 
ities  of  the  Church.  The  picture  is  a  very  pretty  one  ; 
cannot  be  realized.  Its  great  blemish,  if  it  could  be 
a,  would  be,  that  it  would  arm  the  Church  with  a  physi- 
ver,  to  which  she  has  no  right,  which  could  be  of  no  real 
her,  and  would  in  fact  interfere  with  the  ends  for  which 
s  instituted. 

reign  of  David  does  not  seem  really  to  furnish  a  prece- 
>r  such  a  state  of  things.  That  which  is  most  relied  on 
jhange  in  the  line  of  high  priests.  The  line  of  Eleazer, 
[itimate  line,  had  at  some  unknown  time,  for  some  un- 
reason, and  in  some  unknown  manner,  been  removed 
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from  its  proper  place  to  make  way  for  the  line  of  Ithamar. 
that  David  did  was  to  restore  the  oflSce  to  its  rightful  prop 
tor.  It  may  be  by  direction  from  above,  for  David  was  Lim 
a  prophet,  and  was  always  surrounded  by  prophets.  It  n 
be  as  a  civil  judge,  deciding  the  right  to  the  possession 
the  material  things  and  temporal  advantages  belonging* 
the  office.  Thus  much  any  civil  ruler  would  have  a  rij 
to  do. 

After  the  time  of  David,  the  government  took  a  form  mi 
more  1  ike  to  that  of  modem  States.  But  the  theocracy  stil  1  oc 
sionally  appears.  At  the  death  of  Solomon  the  kingdom  ^ 
divided.  In  the  ten  tribes  the  Church  ceased  to  exist,  or 
least  to  have  any  government.  There  was  a  line  of  proph< 
representing  immediately  and  supernaturally  the  God  of  Isra 
But  each  of  them  held  a  direct  commission ;  of  which  his  mi 
cles  and  his  fulfilled  prophecies  were  the  evidences.  There  w 
no  line  of  priests  constituting  an  ordinary  Church  governmei 
The  established  religion  was  sometimes  the  worship  of  Baal,  a 
sometimes  that  of  the  true  God,  represented  by  the  calves 
Jeroboam,  and  conducted  by  priests  named  by  the  king.  Tl 
.  last  system,  except  the  calves,  seems  exactly  that  of  the  la 
Dr.  Arnold.  It  has  been  very  recently  promulgated  by  Lo 
Palmerston  and  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  as  the  true  idea  of  Chur 
government.  A  similar  system  seems  always  to  have  prevails 
in  all  lieathen  countries. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  there  was  always  kept  up  a  si 
cession  of  priests,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  true  religio 
which  the  good  kings  favoured  and  the  bad  kings  oppresse 
The  history  does  not  seem  to  throw  any  light  on  the  relatio 
of  Church  and  State;  although  it  is  certain  that  the  go< 
kings  did,  to  some  extent,  intermeddle  with  the  aflFairs 
religion. 

In  all  lieathen  countries,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  syste 
was  that  of  a  State,  which  held  and  maintained  a  State  reli 
ion,  of  which  the  priests  were  State  functionaries,  agreeably 
the  notions  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Sir  Richai 
Bethell.  But  such  notions  are  essentially  heathen,  and  incap 
ble  of  being  connected  with  Christianity  in  any  form.  T] 
distinctive  diflferences  between  heathenism  and  Christianity,  c 
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)int,  have  been  very  well  set  forth  by  an  able  writer  in 
turday  Review.    His  remarks  follow  : 

ugh  tbe  ages  of  Christian  history,  the  State  and  the  Church  have 
been  distinct,  sometimes  allied,  but  not  less  often  antagonistic  powers, 
is  a  great  fnpdamental  difference  between  Christian  and  Pagan,  indeed 
1  ancient  and  modern  history, — here  is  the  fact  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
listory  of  modern  civilization.  In  Greece  and  Rome,  and  other  Pagan 
«  less  known  to  us,  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  less  distinctly  traced 
!hurch,  or  outward  form  of  religion,  was  always  in  close  intercommun- 
h  the  State.  Once  severed  from  it,  it  could  not  exist  independ- 
mply  because  the  outward  form  was  all — there  was  no  inner  life,  no 
on,  no  conscience  to  support  it.  Hence  the  identification  of  king  and 
hence,  under  certain  conditions,  the  yearning  of  the  religious  senti- 
identify  the  king  with  God.  The  deification  of  the  Roman  emperors 
desperate  attempt  of  a  foiling  religious  principle  to  recover  its  connec- 
th  the  world  of  spirits.  Hence  followed,  also,  the  distinction  which 
constantly  observed  between  religious  persecutions  under  Paganism 
3er  Christianity.  The  Pagan,  in  ordinary  times,  treated  an  alien 
rith  an  indulgence  to  which  some  writers  have  given  the  names  of  libe- 
id  true  philosophy  ;  but  whenever  the  State  was  afflicted  by  temporal 
es,  when  plague  raged  or  war  impended,  or  an  impression  prevailed  of 
decline,  then  all  this  indulgence,  this  philosophical  liberality,  vanished 
nent.  The  people's  rel  i  -  ion,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  insulted,  the  peo- 
da  were  incensed — the  State  suffered  for  the  impiety  of  the  unbelievers, 
he  superstitious  fury  of  the  Athenians  at  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
more  extensive  aud  conspicuous  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under 
aan  eraperore — persecutions  waxing  more  and  more  furious,  more  and 
mtic,  in  proportion,  not  to  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people  who 
ed  them,  but  to  tbe  sufferings  and  apprehended  dangers  of  the  State. 
iffercut  have  been  the  origin  and  motives  of  persecution  amon^  Chris- 
These  have  sprung  from  the  inner  conscience  of  fanatical  believers — 
?ir  assurance  that  the  death  of  the  body  might  be  the  salvation  of  the 
Vicked  as  they  have  been,  they  have  not  generally  been  selfish.  Incon- 
is  they  have  been  with  that  rare  philosophy  of  belief,  which  is  content 
to  God  the  punishment  of  injuries  done  to  Himself,  they  are  equally 
tent  with  the  indifference,  the  levity,  the  vital  unbelief,  which  accom- 
:he  heathen  cry  of  "  The  Christians  to  the  lions."  The  State  indeed, 
rn  times,  has  too  often  taken  advantage  of  the  earnestness  of  popular 
\m  to  repress  inconvenient  innovations,  and  stifle  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
refore  persecution  amoni,^  Christians  has  worn  sometimes  the  appear- 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  State ;  but  the  notion  of  the  heresy  of  a 
the  nation  bringing  a  curse  upon  the  whole — the  great  bugbear  of  the 
religions — has  made  but  a  iaint  and  fleeting  impression  upon  the 
,n  world. 

have  copied  more  of  this  passage  than  was  absolutely 
iry  to  our  purpose ;  because  it  contained  important 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
3ssary.  The  first  great  difference  between  the  Christian 
e  Pagan  religions  is  the  truth  of  the  one  and  the  false- 
if  the  other.  The  second  is  that  the  one  addresses  itself 
faith  and  conscience  and  the  other  does  not.    From 
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these  two  arises  a  third,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  e^ 
Exclusiveness  is  not  an  inseparable  badge  of  truth  ; 
truth  implies  exclusiveness.  Hence  exclusiveness  is  so 
assumed  by  imitations  of  truth.  But  exclusiveness  is  tl 
arable  badge  of  sincere  belief.  Christianity  is  true,  el 
be  true,  is  exclusive,  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience 
is  manifested  in  the  character  of  the  persecutions  o 
mistaken  Christians  have  been  guilty.  But  it  is  also 
son  that  Christianity  can  endure  persecution.  It  is  th( 
that  the  Church  can  exist  independently  of  the  Stat( 
a  reason  for  her  being  unfit  for  an  union  with  the  State 
The  only  point  in  which  the  functions  of  the  Church 
State  coincide  is,  that  they  are  both  makers  of  laws, 
them  has  other  functions  ;  but  when  we  treat  of  the  r 
of  the  Church  and  the  State,  we  are  to  treat  of  them 
lawgivers  ;  in  which  general  phrase  may  be  included 
of  law  expounders.  Laws  are  designed  to  rogulat* 
actions.  AH  moral  actions  ought  to  be  governed 
Divine  Law.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  in  every  < 
Divine  Law  should  be  expounded  and  enforced  by 
authority.  There  thus  remains  a  large  body  of  mora 
which  is  not  governed  by  any  human  law.  Within  this 
action  lies  the  undisputed  domain  of  private  judgment. 
man  is  to  conform  his  actions  to  the  Divine  Will ;  but 
decide,  for  himself,  without  any  appeal  to  any  earthly  t 
The  term  morals  is  applied  to  the  body  of  principles  b 
men  are  to  govern  themselves  in  such  matters.  The  t 
is  applied  to  the  rules  which  have  been  promulgated  bj 
ity.  Law  is  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  as  it  has  been  prorr 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  or  of  the  State.  Tli 
thus  three  sets  of  rules  to  which  men  are  subject.  Some 
are  prohibited  by  one  of  these  sets  of  rules,  others  by  t 
ers  by  all  three.  The  idea  of  an  action  prohibited  b> 
these  codes  only  is,  however,  to  be  taken  with  much  quali 
For,  usually,  the  code  of  morals  prohibits  every  thin* 
either  of  the  other  codes  prohibits.  But  there  may  be 
which  one  of  the  legislatures  has  transcended  its  pow 
prohibited  that  which  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Law  < 
and  consequently  not  by  the  law  of  morals.  But  tfi 
anomalous  cases. 
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•e  are  certain  limits  to  the  authority  of  both  the  Church 
3  State.  But  they  cannot  be  defined  by  any  very  formal 
3cise  rules.  They  must  rest  upon  general  principles ;  on 
)lication  of  which  the  legislative  authorities  must  them- 
lecide.  These  principles  are  some  of  those  by  which  the 
13  of  Church  and  State  are  to  be  governed  ;  but  there 
ler  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
isions  between  the  Church  and  the  State  are  great  evils  ; 
5y  are,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  ;  but  not  at  the  expense 
abdication,  by  either,  of  its  proper  functions  and  author- 
'hese  extend,  though  upon  diflFerent  grounds,  to  the  con- 
on  of  good  morals,  and  that  not  only  by  direct  laws, 
'  the  assertion  of  principles  which  are  not  directly 
id  by  penal  law.    The  latter  is  more  within  the  prov- 

the  Church  than  of  the  State.    It  may  be  so  used  as  to 
h  good,  without  any  danger  of  a  collision, 
present  article  must  now  draw  to  a  close.    It  has  been 

occupied  with  the  nature  of  the  Divine  institutions  of 
I  and  State.  Upon  some  future  occasion  it  will  be  at- 
i  to  apply  the  general  principles  which  it  enunciates  to 
elations.  From  their  nature  those  relations  are  to  be 
i.  They  are  very  important  as  regulating  the  action  of 
urch  herself,  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  and  they  are 
neans  generally  understood.  h.  d.  e. 


)RICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

NO.   VIII. — CLOUDS  AND  STORMS. 

"  A  plague  apon  this  howHng ! 

They  are  louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  ofiBce," 

—The  Tempest. 

RLES  I.  succeeded  his  father  upon  the  throne  of  Great 
.  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five  years.  He  was  haughty 
perious  by  nature,  possessed  with  the  loftiest  ideas  of  the 
rerogative,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  spirit  and 
ter  of  the  Scottish  people.    He  had  correct  views  of  the 
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nature  and  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  his  zea] 
outran  his  discretion.  When  he  wished  to  reach  a  poini 
essayed  the  shortest  road  to  it,  regardless  of  the  obstacle 
the  way,  and  his  ability  to  surmount  them.  The  year  after 
accession  (1624)  he  issued  a  new  commission  for  Scotlanc 
take  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  offences ;  but  the  no 
and  other  leading  men  fancied  they  saw  another  Star  Cham 
and  resisted  so  stoutly  that  he  withdrew  it  He  also  g 
Arclibishop  Spottiswoode  precedence  before  the  Lord  Chan 
lor,  but  that  functionary,  Sir  George  Hay,  afterwards  Ear 
Kinnoul,  sturdily  objected,  and  would  "  never  let  him  hav( 
all  tlie  days  of  his  life."  He  also  issued  Ten  Articles  to 
Bishops  for  the  more  strict  enforcing  of  those  of  Perth.  ' 
Primate  had  possessed  much  influence  with  James,  and  his  \ 
suggestions  and  counsels  were  always  attended  to  with  resp( 
but  Charles  preferred  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  and  opini( 
and  his  Scotch  advisers  eventually  deluded  and  betrayed  1 
to  gratify  their  hostility  to  the  Chxu:ch  and  Prelates. 

The  measures  he  took  in  reference  to  the  tenths  or  tit 
though  perfectly  just  in  themselves,  and  indeed  admira 
proved  the  main  occasion  of  his  future  diflSculties  and  disas 
in  this  kingdom.  It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  minutely  i 
clearly  the  mode  by  which  laymen  had  since  the  days  of  Km 
outbreak,  got  possession  of  the  Church  lands  and  tithes  :  sul 
it  to  say  that  such  was  the  fact.  James  had  made  vigor 
attempts  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  reco 
ing  some  of  the  Episcopal  estates  at  great  expense ;  while 
other  efforts  proved  fruitless.  Charles  at  one  stroke  revo 
all  tlie  grants  made  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  (as  he  ha 
legal  right  to  do),  except  as  to  those  lands  which  belonge( 
the  Episcopal  sees.  In  1629  the  parties  interested  made 
submission"  to  the  King  that  he  might  decide  on  their  resp 
ive  rights ;  and  a  royal  decree-arbitral  was  promulgated  in  S 
tember  of  that  year,  which  provided  among  other  things 
the  valuation  of  the  tithes,  and  their  appropriation  as  a  f i 
liable  to  the  utmost  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  Law 
states  that  the  system  established  by  Charles  is  substantii 
the  same  with  that  now  existing ;  and  that,  though  furioi 
assailed  at  the  outset,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  to  I 
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DOQument  of  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  royal 

uference  had  been  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1628  to  delib- 
a  the  resumption  of  the  Church  laws,  and  was  attended 
y  of  the  bishops,  nobles,  and  clergy.  An  anecdote  is 
which  forcibly  illustrates  the  barbarity  and  ferocity  of 
iners  of  the  day,  and  the  wicked  motives  and  principles 
opponents  of  the  Church.  It  was  agreed  by  these  wor- 
at  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale  and  the  other  royal  commis- 
ghould  be  assassinated  if  they  ventured  to  press  the 
I  scheme.  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  afterwards  Earl  of 
DQ,  was  blind,  but  he  nevertheless  desired  to  make  one 
party  and  be  placed  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  intended 
,  as  he  said  he  "  could  make  sure."  He  was  accordingly 
next  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  whom  he  tightly  grasped 
10  hand,  saying  that  from  his  blindness  he  was  afraid  of 
while  he  kept  the  other  on  his  dagger,  prepared  to  stab 
uspecting  neighbour  to  the  heart,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
nd  of  the  commencement  of  the  purposed  massacre.  The 
►oks  and  threatening  conduct  of  the  conspirators  alarmed 
rocates  of  the  measure,  and  they  sent  back  a  report  to 
ig  that  it  could  not  be  carried  into  operation  at  this 
We  shall  find  these  advocates  of  murder  the  strongest 
ters,  in  after  days,  of  sedition,  treason,  and  sacrilege, — 
)rd,  of  the  detestable  League  and  Covmant. 
les  visited  Scotland  in  1633,  and  was  crowned  at  Holy- 
ouse  on  the  17th  of  June.  The  chapel-royal  was  hand- 
fitted  up,  and  the  coronation  performed  with  much 
ity  and  dignity.  The  English  service  was  celebrated 
itly  in  the  chapel  during  the  King's  stay,  and  on  one 
n  Archbishop  Laud  preached — which  "  scarcely  any  Eng- 
1  had  douc  before  him." 

irliament  was  held  after  the  coronation,  and  the  King's 
tion  and  restitution  of  Church  lands  was  sanctioned  by 
;  and  an  act  was  also  passed  with  some  diflSculty  respect- 
dress  of  the  clergy.  This  latter  was  violently  opposed 
Presbyterians,  because  they  feared  the  surplice  would  be 
iced  in  the  performance  of  Divine  service  under  cover 
xutliority  granted  to  the  King ;  and  an  insulting  petition 
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was  drawn  up  by  a  solicitor,  in  their  employ,  named  B 
which  was  circulated  privately,  but  not  presented  to  their  sc 
eign.  In  memory  of  hft  yisit  the  King  founded  the  bisho 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  William  Poi 
of  Aberdeen,  was  appointed  to  the  new  see.  He  occupic 
but  one  year,  and  was  then  removed  by  death. 

We  have  stated  that  in  1616  a  committee  was  appoint6< 
the  ( Jeneral  Assembly  to  frame  a  Liturgy  for  the  Church, 
also  a  Code  of  Canons.  Attention  had  been  given  to  the 
ject  by  those  entrusted  with  it,  but  small  osteusible  prog 
had  been  made.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  a  prescri 
form  of  prayer  to  every  well  ordered  church,  in  accordt 
with  primitive  practice,  had  doubtless  been  abundantly  m 
festcd  on  this  visit ;  and  the  King  appointed  a  new  commiss 
with  instructions  to  use  all  diligence,  and  submit  their  vi 
when  completed  to  the  revision  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  Bis 
Wren  of  Norwich.  Both  these  prelates  were  admirably  fi 
for  the  task  by  their  learning  and  experience,  and  the  So 
bishops  cheerfully  acquiesced.  It  was  eminently  proper 
the  English  Primate  should  assist  his  brethren  of  the  si 
Church  in  a  matter  of  such  importance;  yet  his  consent 
assistance  have  been  made  the  theme  of  copious  vituperal 
not  only  by  Presbyterian  writers  from  whom  it  was  natur 
to  bo  expected,  but  also  (we  blush  to  say  it !)  by  clergymen 
other  professed  members  of  the  English  Church.  It  has  1 
clearly  shown  that  this  eminent  prelate  and  martyr  a< 
throughout  the  preparation  of  this  Liturgy  with  the  grea 
moderation,  wisdom,  and  discretion  ;  and  that  these  scanda 
attempts  to  defame  his  character  and  blacken  his  memory 
ceed  only  from  profound  ignorance  or  still  profounder  maligr 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Charles  to  England  the  death  of 
Earl  of  Kinnoul  made  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Lord  CI 
cellor,  and  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  was  appointed  to  it  [ 
appointment,  though  made  with  the  best  intentions,  was  exc 
ingly  ill-judged  in  every  point  of  view,  whether  we  lool 
state,  legal,  or  prudential  considerations.  It  made  the  e3 
lent  Primate  very  unpopular  personally,  and  greatly  enhai 
the  discontent  occasioned  in  some  quarters  by  the  acts  of 
last  Parliament. 
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ther  event  added  fuel  to  the  smouldering  fire.  Lord  Bal- 
was  indicted  on  the  charge  of  having  put  in  circulation 
seditious  petition-,  before  mentioned,  in  order  to  obtain 
ires.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  March,  1635,  and 
I  in  his  defence  that  he  had  only  taken  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
3ded  certain  interlineations  of  his  own  to  make  it  more 
ful,  and  then  submitted  it  to  his  confidential  adviser, 
orthy,  it  seems,  made  a  copy  contrary  to  orders,  and 
1  it  to  another  individual,  endowed  with  the  same  nice 
)t  honour.  He,  being  an  enemy  of  Balmerino,  posted  off 
;  to  the  Primate,  and  he,  both  alarmed  and  incensed,  ear- 
to  the  King.  Balmerino  was  found  guilty  of  treasou- 
)ncealing  the  petition,  and  sentenced  to  death ;  but  his 
i  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  in  his  behalf,  assembled 
)us  mobs  in  the  streets,  and  planned  to  break  into  the 
d  rescue  him  by  force  ere  the  sentence  should  be  carried 
feet.  The  Earl  of  Traquair,  being  in  danger  of  his  life, 
ed  to  court,  and  through  the  intercession  of  Laud  obtained 
nutation  of  the  sentence  to  imprisonment.  He  was  kept 
finement  thirteen  months,  then  allowed  to  go  at  large 
certain  bounds,  and  finally  pardoned  :  but  many  of  the 
espoused  his  cause,  and  were  more  than  ever  euibittered 
t  the  King. 

)ctober,  1634,  Charles  revived  the  Court  of  High  Com- 

a.    It  consisted  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  with 

3f  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy.     Among  its  members 

lOrd  Lorn,  afterwards  notorious  as  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 

hers,  who  afterwards  became  zealous  Covenanters,  and 

;he  formation  of  this  court  one  of  the  most  formidable 

s  against  their  monarch.    Any  seven,  an  archbishop  or 

being  of  the  number,  could  summon  before  them  an 

i  or  suspected  Roman  Catholic,  or  non-communicant,  and 

sons  accused  of  ecclesiastical  offences  or  of  immorality. 

7ere  enjoined  to  proceed  especially  against  the  impugners 

Five  Articles  of  Perth.    Bishop  Sydserf,  of  Galloway, 

me  trouble  with  a  couple  of  refractory  presbyters  in  his 

),  and  they  were  very  rightly  disciplined  for  non-confor- 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fable  of  "  My  bull  and 

X,"  that  those  same  Presbyterians,  who  loudly  applaud 
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the  persecutions  of  Adamson  and  others  by  their  A^ei 
when  it  was  only  tolerated,  because  they  disobeyed  the  bruta 
mlna  of  that  usurping  body,  are  loud  in  their  lamentations  < 
the  "  cruel  treatment''  of  these  obstinate  violators  of  the  ( 
bined  authority  of  Church  and  State, — Assembly  and  Pa 
ment. 

Early  in  1634  the  King  enjoined,  among  other  things, 
the  English  service  should  be  performed  twice  every  day  in 
Chapel-Royal  at  Edinburgh,  until  the  publication  of  the  Sc< 
Liturgy :  that  the  holy  communion  should  be  received  kneel 
and  be  administered  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month ; 
that  the  Dean  should  preach  in  his  **  whites,"  i.  e.,  the  surp 
on  Sundays  and  other  holy-days.  It  was  also  ordered  that 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Judges,  and  the  membei 
the  College  of  Justice  should  communicate  in  the  Chapel-R< 
at  least  once  every  year ;  which  injunction  sorely  vexed  the 
tious  souls  of  the  more  refractory  among  them.  It  seems  f 
a  long  and  curious  correspondence  between  Archbishop  I 
and  Bishop  Bellenden,  of  Dunblane,  who  had  charge  of 
chapel,  that  the  latter,  at  first,  either  from  timidity  or  wan 
energy,  was  somewhat  remiss  in  the  performance  of  his  dut 
and  that  the  absence  of  the  choristers,  from  lack  of  pay,  gre 
embarrassed  him.  This  last  difficulty  was  occasioned  by 
dishonesty  of  the  agent,  whom  these  important  functions 
had  engaged  to  collect  their  salaries  from  the  authorities  of 
chapel ;  and  who,  when  he  had  received  them,  walked  oflf  ^ 
the  funds.  At  length,  however,  the  good  Bishop's  troubles  t 
removed ;  he  took  courage  and  made  up  his  mind  to  preac 
his  "whites,"  notwithstanding  "the  maliciousness  of  foolish  n 
(they  are  not  all  dead  yet),  and  appears  to  have  got  along  i 
a  moderate  degree  of  comfort.  As  was  to  be  expected  n 
of  the  laity  stoutly  resisted  his  godly  admonitions  and  w 
not  bend  their  stiff  knees  nor  bow  their  iron  necks  in  the  h 
of  God  ;  and  they  found  numerous  imitators  among  the 
guided  populace. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  Prayer  Book 
Canons  worked  sedulously  during  the  years  1634  and  '35, 
thoy  were  both  completed  towards  the  close  of  1636.  The  I 
of  Canons  was  first  published.    It  is  said  to  have  been  < 
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by  Bishops  Maxwell,  Sydserf,  Whiteford,  and  BellendeiL 
sisted  of  nineteen  chapters,  entitled  :  1st  Of  the  Church 
)tland ;  2.  Of  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  their  nomination, 
fanction,  and  charge ;  3.  Of  Residence  and  Preaching ; 
the  Conversation  of  Presbyters ;  5.  Of  Translation ;  6. 
3  Sacraments ;  7.  Of  Marriage ;  8.  Of  Synods ;  9.  Of 
igs  to  Divine  Service;  10.  Of  Schoolmasters;  II.  Of 
es  and  Readers ;  12.  Of  Printers ;  13.  Of  Christenings, 
ings,  and  Burials,  to  be  Registered  ;  14.  Of  Public  Fasts ; 
f  Decency  in  Apparel  eiyoined  to  persons  Ecclesiastical ; 
f  things  pertaining  to  the  Church ;  17.  Of  Tithes  and 
dedicated  to  Churches ;  18.  Of  Censures  Ecclesiastical ; 
f  Commissaries  and  their  Courts. 
30on  as  they  appeared  they  were  loudly  denounced  by  the 
rterians  as  being  a  development  of  the  Five  Articles  of 
;  and  their  publication  before  the  Book  of  Common 
r,  which  was  recognized  and  enforced  in  them,  gave  their 
ents  a  great  advantage.  It  enabled  them  to  represent 
bter  in  the  darkest  colours  as  an  engiire  of  Popery,  and 
rejudice  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  against  it,  and  make 
the  instruments  to  work  out  their  unhallowed  designs, 
low  could  these  canons  meet  their  approbation,  when  they 
ed  ministers  "  to  eschew  tediousness"  in  their  preaching ; 
le  laymen  to  usurp  sacred  functions ;  and  ordered  that 
ers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  Edinburgh 
staying  longer  than  their  charges  can  well  permit,"  should 
ported  to  their  Ordinary  (i.  e.  Bishop),  that  due  censure 
be  inflicted  upon  them.  Moreover,  no  man  was  allowed 
er  his  head  during  Divine  service ;  and  all  persons  were 
jel  reverently  at  the  confession,  and  stand  up  during  the 
"  The  whole  prayers,"  according  to  the  Service  Book, 
to  be  deliberately  and  distinctly  read  before  sermons,  and 
jsbyter  or  reader  was  allowed  to  use  any  other  prayer, 
conceive  prayers  extemporary."  Is  it  strange  that  they 
itrated  fearfiilly,  when  the  like  wholesome  provisions  of 
inons  are  deemed  a  hardship  and  burdensome  yoke  by 
3f  those  who  are  clothed  with  the  priestly  oflBce?  Fast- 
%  Sundays  was  strictly  prohibited ;  but  this  Manichean 
ce  was  a  favourite  pastime  with  ''  the  sincerer  sort,"  and 
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tbey  grumbled  terribly  at  not  being  allowed  its  inc 
Still  this  dissatisfaction  did  not  show  itself  openly. 
cai*efally  nursed  against  the  appearance  of  the  new 
Book. 

The  compilers  of  the  Liturgy  are  stated  to  have 
Primate,  Archbishop  Lindsay,  and  Bishops  Wedderbc 
well,  Guthrie,  and  Whiteford.  Bishop  Maxwell  ap 
have  taken  the  most  active  part  in  its  preparation. 
submitted  to  Archbishop  Laud  and  Bishop  Wren  upor 
pletion  for  their  examination  and  approval.  It  is 
however,  that  the  influence  of  the  Primate  was  para 
the  matter ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  his  recommc 
were  overruled.  Thus  he  wished  the  English  Litun 
adopted  without  alteration,  to  avoid  the  appearance  oj 
tion ;  but  the  Scotch  Bishops  acted  independently,  a 
several  improvements  in  the  Communion  service,  as  t^ 
ently  be  noted.  This  was  in  full  accordance  with  the 
fourth  Article,  declaring  that  every  national  Churc 
authority  to  ordain  and  change  ceremonies"  for  itself— 
ration  which  the  arrogance  of  some  English  prelates  ir 
days  has  strangely  overlooked  in  their  dealings  with  th 
of  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  the  Scotch  bishops  ( 
showed  that  they  were  not  possessed  with  the  desire  c 
captiously,  and  making  frivolous  or  needless  alterai 
change  sake. 

The  new  book  having  been  thus  carefully  comp 
approved  was  printed  early  in  1637.  Archbishop  Spot 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Bishop  Hall,  and  we  append  an  in 
extract  from  his  letter  on  the  occasion  : 

I  was  desired  to  present  your  Lordship  with  one  of  the  copies  o 
lish  Liturgy,  which  is  formed  so  nigh  the  English  as  we  could,  that 
known  how  we  are  nothing  differing  in  substance  from  that  Chu 
God  I  beseech  to  keep  us  one,  and  free  us  from  those  that  crave 
Your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  accept  of  this  little  present  as  a  t< 
our  Church's  love,  and  sent  by  him  who  truly  loveth  your  Lordshi 
still  remain  your  Lordship's  most  affectionate  brother. 

It  must  suflSce  for  the  present  to  point  out  some  of 
important  changes  that  were  made  in  the  Communion 
In  the  prayer  for  Christ's  Church  militant,  the  followi 
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.nd  appropriate  addition  was  made  in  the  Commemora- 
f  the  Departed : 

we  yield  unto  Thee  most  High  praise  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  won- 
^ace  and  virtue  declared  in  all  Thy  saints  who  have  been  the  choice 
of  Thy  grace,  and  the  lights  of  the  world  in  their  several  generations  ; 
imbly  breeching  Thee,  tnat  we  may  have  grace  to  follow  the  example 
•  steadfastness  in  Thy  faith,  and  obedience  to  Thy  holy  commandments, 
the  day  of  the  general  resnrrection  we,  and  all  they  which  are  of  the 
.1  body  of  Thy  Son  may  be  set  on  His  right  hand,  and  hear  that  His 
y(\i\  voice,  *'  Come  ye  blessed,"  &c, 

he  Canon  of  Consecration  the  prayer  for  the  Descent  of 
oly  Spirit,  omitted  in  the  English  form,  was  introduced 
I  the  words  of  consecration,  whereas,  in  ours,  they  come 

After  the  consecration  followed  the  Oblation  of  the  con- 
ed elements  and  of  the  worshippers,  much  the  same  as  in 
jrvice.  In  the  English  service  the  latter  part  of  the 
?  has  been  strangely  dislocated  from  its  proper  place,  and 
one  of  the  prayers  in  the  Post-Communion.  Archbishop 
lall  and  other  English  and  Irish  prelates  warmly  com- 
id  the  Scotch  Liturgy  for  this  improvement.  The  Lord's 
p  followed  the  prayer  of  oblation. 

ise  changes,  though  fully  warranted  by  the  ancient  litur- 
ere  [loudly  railed  against  as  Popish  by  those  ignorant 
Rrho  knew  no  better,  and  those  designing  knaves  who 
better,  but  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of 

to  further  their  own  ends.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
hese  classes  are  still  extant,  in  these  days  of  reputed  light 
Qowledge,  in  our  mother  Church  ;  and  their  ti*ashy  cal- 
3  are  'repeated  by  many  among  ourselves,  who  are  com- 

month  by  month  to  use  the  very  forms  they  wickedly 

We  need  not  demonstrate  how  dishonest  and  repulsive 

moral  sense  such  conduct  is — how  utterly  unworthy  of 

tristian  name. 

T  the  Liturgy  was  printed,  there  was  much  hesitation 

the  older  bishops  as  to  the  expediency  of  its  immediate 
ement.  They  knew  that  great  disaflFection  was  ferment- 
long  the  populace,  and  that  it  was  encouraged  by  the  evil 
f  the  factious  among  the  nobility  and  clergy.  They 
)re  asked  for  delay,  but  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  the  Lord 
irer,  frustrated  all  their  endeavours.    A  deadly  enemy  to 
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the  Church  and  the  Bishops,  he,  like  many  a  modem  stal 
pretended  to  be  their  devoted  friend,  and  by  his  solici 
and  misrepresentations  incited  Charles  and  Land  to  a 
consummation  of  the  good  work.  The  book  had  been  ap] 
by  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  King  therefore  issued  a 
mation  appointing  Easter  Day,  1637,  as  the  day  on  whi 
service  should  be  used  for  the  first  time.  But  the  books 
not  be  distributed  in  season  from  a  delay  in  the  printin 
the  Bishops  again  craved  a  delay.  The  Privy  Council  £ 
ingly  in  June  appointed  Sunday,  the  23d  of  July,  as  th 
day,  and  ordered  that  each  parish  should  be  provided  wi 
copies,  under  pain  of  "  being  put  to  the  horn." 

Henderson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Fife,  cooperated  w 
Bishops  in  obtaining  a  postponement,  but  from  a  di 
motive.  He  and  his  fellow  conspirators  were  prepa 
physical-force  demonstration,  but  Easter  Day  was  too  ea 
its  complete  organization,  and  there  was  danger  of  the 
afifair  ending  in  smoke.  Having  gained  his  end,  he,  noT 
David  Dickson,  the  representative  of  the  malcontent  mi 
of  the  West,  Andrew  Cant  of  Aberdeen,  from  those 
North,  Sir  Thomas  Hope  tlie  Lord  Advocate,  and  Loi 
merino,  who  thus  showed  his  gratitude  for  having  escaj 
executioner,  consulted  on  their  plan  of  operations.  '. 
agreed  by  these  worthies  with  Euphane  Henderson,  Bert 
Elspeth  Craig,  and  other  Presbyterian  devotees,  "th 
women  should  give  the  first  insult  to  the  book,  and  th 
men  should  then  take  the  business  out  of  their  hands." 
of  the  book  were  procured  and  passed  rapidly  from  h 
hand  ;  the  most  monstrous  falsehoods  respecting  it  were 
circulation ;  its  many  Popish  features  were  enlarged  u; 
pulpits  and  denounced  in  handbills  ;  and  made  the  th 
discussion  by  high  and  low,  in  the  mart,  and  at  the  i 
table.  The  Earls  of  Rothes,  Cassilis,  Glencairn,  and  L 
and  the  Lords  Lorn,  Lindsay,  and  many  others,  also  1 
leading  part  in  this  sacrilegious  conspiracy. 

The  23d  day  of  July  came  at  last,  being  that  year  th 
eutli  Sunday  after  Trinity.  The  Primate-Lord  Char 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  several  Bishops,  many  of  the 
Council,  and  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  I 
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lagistrates  of  the  city,  attended  the  old-church  of  St. 

all  attired  in  their  appropriate  robes  of  office.  Lord 
lair,  well  knowing  what  was  to  happen,  absented  himself 
he  city  under  the  plea  of  attending  the  wedding  of  a 
re.  The  church  was  thronged  with  those  whom  Knox 
denominated  the  "rascal  multitude,"  both  sexes  being 
•epresented  and  prepared  for  any  deed  of  desperate  wick- 
\.  Hannay,  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  to 
ayers,  and  Bishop  Lindsay,  its  bishop,  to  preach.  The 
p,  robed  in  the  surplice,  entered  the  desk  and  commenced 
►lemn  duty,  when  a  miserable  old  woman,  named  Janet 
5S,  flung  her  three-legged  stool  at  his  head,  crying,  at  the 
time,  "  Villain,  dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug?"  In  an 
t  bludgeons,  stones,  stools,  and  every  sort  of  missile  were 
I  at  the  head  of  the  man  of  God  ;  while  the  more  infuri- 
>f  the  rioters  rushed  forward  to  the  desk  to  drag  him 
it,  but  he  happily  escaped  their  murderous  hands  with  tlie 
r  his  surplice.  Bishop  Lindsay  then  entered  the  pulpit 
lind  the  ruffianly  crew  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day  and 
ace,  and  exhort  them  to  quietness  and  decency,  but  he 

as  well  have  addressed  a  troop  of  wild  beasts.  They 
id  him  in  the  same  ferocious  manner  in  which  they  had 
3an ;  and  he  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  stool  which 
urled  at  his  head.  The  Primate  from  the  gallery  corn- 
id  the  peace  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  Chancellor,  but  he 
lirected  the  fury  of  the  mob  against  himself.  He  then 
3d  the  Lord  Provost  to  clear  the  church  and  suppress  the 

This  they  efifected  with  much  difficulty,  so  that  the  ser- 
ould  be  proceeded  with  ;  but  the  enraged  multitude  still 
i  without,  hammering  at  the  doors,  and  breaking  the  win- 
with  repeated  volleys  of  stones.  Bishop  Lindsay,  who 
led  the  sermon,  was  violently  assaulted  on  leaving  the 
i,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  murdered  but  for  the 
ention  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  who  sent  an  armed  party 
rescue.  The  other  bishops  were  also  pelted  with  dirt 
aore  dangerous  missiles,  and  hardly  escaped  severe  per- 
injury. 

J  service  was  r^ad  by  Bishop  Fairly,  at  the  Gray  Friar's 
;h,  without  much  tumult,  except  the  interruption  occa 
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sioned  by  the  lamentable  groans  and  sighs  of  the  c 
according  to  Hetherington.  We  should  be  glad  to 
these  sounds  of  woe  proceeded  from  real  penitence 
compelled  to  believe  that  thej  were  purely  artifii 
not  read  at  any  of  the  other  churches,  because 
incumbents  were  afraid  and  others  unwilling. 

The  magistrates  placed  strong  armed  guards  al 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  service  was  said  in  quieti 
were  admitted  but  those  who  were  known  to  be  p 
posed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  the 
attacked  Bishop  Lindsay,  and  he  was  placed  for  i 
Earl  of  Roxburgh's  carriage  and  guarded  on  e 
attendants  with  drawn  swords.  Still,  so  determii 
assailants,  that  they  followed  him  to  the  palace, 
savagely  and  wounding  some  of  the  guards.  ] 
observed  with  cool  sarcasm,  that  "once  Lord  Traq 
best  following,  but  now  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh  an 
of  Edinburgh  have  the  largest  backing." 

This  Sunday  is  known  in  the  Presbyterian  cah 
Stony  Sabbathj  or  that  of  The  Casting  of  the  Stod 
erington  and  his  sort  indulge  in  much  jubilant  exi 
the  sacrilegious  outrage.  The  attempts  made  to 
vice  in  other  dioceses  met,  for  the  most  part,  with 
success,  except  in  the  Northern  counties.  It  is  S! 
Bishop  of  Brechin  armed  himself  with  pistols,  j 
family,  occupied  the  church  before  the  malcontei 
there,  closed  the  doors,  and  performed  his  duty  wi 
tation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  book  had  not  been 
the  General  Assembly  and  approved  by  that  bod 
authoritative  enforcement  by  the  civil  power.  Jt 
have  seen,  adopted  this  plan,  and  found  the  way 
that  machine  in  conformity  witli  his  wishes.  Had  < 
content  to  employ  the  same  "  Machiavellian  policy, 
calls  it,  many  specious  objections  would  have  been 
with,  and  the  opposition  of  the  more  rational  of 
tents  disarmed. 

The  Privy  Council  assumed  a  tone  of  high  inc 
this  outrageous  riot,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  m< 
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re.  They  published  on  the  following  Monday  a  proclama- 
cnjoining  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  and  forbidding  all  turbu- 
md  unlawful  assemblies.  The  magistrates  pretended  great 
in  searching  for  the  ringleaders,  and  actually  imprisoned 
3r  three  silly  *'  serving  maids."  The  Primate  convened  tlie 
)ps,  and  they  drew  up  an  account  of  the  riot  and  sent  it  to 
[ing.  Traquair  and  others  of  the  Council  were  highly 
ded,  and  privately  sent  another,  which  artfully  laid  all  the 
e  on  the  Bishops.  The  Archbishop,  after  consultation  with 
rethren,  suspended  some  of  the  Edinburgh  clergy  for  not 
ng  the  Liturgy,  and  also  ordered  that,  for  the  present, 
should  be  "  sermons  preached  at  the  usual  times  by  regu- 
nd  obedient  ministers,"  and  that  a  prayer  should  be  made 
e  and  after  sermon,  but  that  neither  the  old  i\or  the  new 
ce  should  be  used  until  the  King's  pleasure  was  known. 
August  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  was  held.  Mr.  Annan 
jhed  a  sermon  in  defence  of  the  new  Prayer  Book,  and  was, 
nsequence,  brutally  assaulted  by  a  collection  of  some  hun- 
!  of  women,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Archbishop's  resi- 
3  in  the  evening.  The  next  day  he  had  to  be  escorted  from 
ity  by  the  Provost  and  a  guard  to  escape  their  fury.  We 
aow  how  closely  the  poissardes  of  Paris  followed  in  recent 
\  the  example  of  these  viragoes,  and  improved  upon  it. 
e  King's  letter  arrived  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  was 
justly  exceedingly  severe  in  its  tone  towards  the  rioters, 
instigators  and  secret  abettors,  but  it  only  increased  the 
tion.  The  factious  nobles  and  turbulent  ministers,  with 
herds  of  deluded  followers,  poured  in  petition  after  peti- 
te the  Council,  flocked  in  vast  numbers,  armed  and 
ned  to  the  capital,  and  exhibited  unchecked  their  reckless 
jity  and  defiance  of  all  law.  Thoroughly  alarmed,  at 
h,  the  Council,  on  the  King's  order,  issued  three  proclama- 
on  the  17th  of  October,  enjoining  all  strangers  to  leave 
burgh  within  twenty-four  hours,  under  pain  of  being 
red  rebels;  and  ordering  the  Supreme  Courts  to  be 
ved,  first  to  Linlithgow  and  then  to  Dundee.  The  third 
bited  the  sale  of  a  scurrilous  pamphlet,  by  one  Gillespie. 
10  preparations  had  been  made  to  enforce  these  wholesome 
lances  by  the  aid  of  grape  and  canister,  and  they  proved 
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BO  mucli  waste  paper.  Crowds  gathered  speedily,  ai 
was  in  open  insurrection.  Bishop  Sydserf  of  Gall 
hastening  to  the  Tolbooth  to  be  examined  as  a  w: 
civil  case,  when  lie  was  intercepted  by  the  insurgen 
handled,  and  rescued  by  the  forcible  intervention  of  s 
men  and  their  attendants.  But  these,  in  their  turn, 
powered  ;  the  Lord  Treasurer  Traquair  was  tranij 
foot ;  the  Lord  Provost  chased  to  his  house ;  anc 
gained  complete  possession  of  the  city.  They  com 
civic  authorities  to  promise  to  petition  with  them  a 
Prayer  Book,  and  that  the  suspended  ministers 
restored.  A  curious  incident  shows  the  cowardice,  bo 
functionaries  and  their  masters,  the  mob.  While 
were  engaged  in  the  pleasant  occupation  of  breaking 
vost's  windows,  to  his  great  terror,  a  servant  fired 
loaded  only  with  powder,  and  they  forthwith  disperse 
great  pity  that  they  could  not  have  been  treated  to  s 
aimed  volleys  of  a  well  disciplined  brigade,  for  m 
disorder  and  carnage  might  have  been  avoided. 

Encouraged  by  success,  the  malcontents  now  pres< 
tions  against  the  Bishops  as  *' underminers  of  reli 
prayed  for  their  punishment !  Alarmed  at  this,  Sp< 
and  his  brethren  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  no  longt 
the  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council.  Another  gran 
was  held  in  November,  to  present  a  "  Supplication, 
the  signers  of  this  compound  of  folly  and  sedition, 
to  find  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose ;  but  he 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  afterwards  nobly 
this  error.  The  Supplicants  appointed  a  permanent 
consisting  of  the  nobles  present,  two  gentlemen 
county,  one  burgess  from  each  town,  and  one  ministei 
Presbytery.  These  were  subdivided  into  four  lessc 
tees  called  Tables^  because  they  sat  at  four  different  t 
many  separate  rooms.  The  "  Table  of  last  resort" 
of  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  soon  was  controlled 
Loudon,  Balmerino,  and  the  ministers  Henderson  an 
Favoured  by  the  knaves  and  traitors  in  the  Privy  C 
other  high  stations,  they  could  plot  and  contrive  at  1 
urc.    "They  in  the  end  usurped  the  authority  of 
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>ra,  and  issued  orders  which  were  even  obeyed  with  more 
titude  than  those  of  the  most  despotic  of  sovereigns." 
instruments  of  mischief  were  hard  at  work  during  the 
Winter;  and  they  at  length  demanded  of  the  King 
h  the  Privy  Council,  the  abolition  of  the  Liturgy,  the 
•ge  of  the  High  Court  of  Commission,  and  even  dared  to 
the  legality  of  the  Episcopal  order.  They  were  aided 
rrilous  pamphlets  from  the  English  Puritans,  and  by  the 
lations  of  cunning  Jesuits  employed  by  Cardinal  Rich- 

luair  was  sent  for  by  the  King  in  December,  and  gave 
5unt  of  the  state  of  things  in  Scotland,  which  astonished 
ng,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  his  indignation  to  the 
t  pitch.  Copies  also  of  the  "  Supplication"  and  other 
d  documents  were  placed  in  his  hands.  He  replied  by 
r  proclamation,  issued  about  the  middle  of  February, 
ing  the  Liturgy  and  enjoining  its  use.  This  produced  a 
explosion,  the  details  of  which  must  be  deferred  to 
r  paper. 


CITIES. 


SNDENCY  to  crowds  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
It  is  one  for  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  account.  There  is 
1  connection  between  it  and  some  of  the  peculiar  notions 
economy  which  now  prevail.  Formerly  it  was  held  to 
ad  economy  to  purchase  good  articles  at  a  high  price, 
irchaser  expected  to  be  indemnified  for  his  greater  out- 
the  durability  of  the  article  purchased.  Now,  however, 
g  is  so  much  considered  as  the  smallness  of  the  sum 
id  in  the  purchase.  It  is  conceded  that  the  article  will 
it  so  long  as  one  of  greater  cost,  but  that  fact  is  disre- 
l.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
of  this  change ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  one  of 
s,  probably,  the  frequent  improvements  in  machinery  and 
)cesses  of  manufacture.  The  effect  of  these  is  a  contin- 
luction  in  the  price  of  many  things. 
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Whatever  bo  the  cause  of  the  plienomenon,  it  exists,  and 
its  bearing  upon  the  present  .subject.  Men  are  all  anxiou; 
have  their  wants  suppliel  at  as  small  an  outlay  as  poFsi 
Now,  the  discovery  has  1  <.cn  made  that  combination  is 
great  source  of  cheapness.  Consequently  the  wants  o 
large  number  of  persons  en  a  be  supplied  at  a  smaller  < 
to  each  person  than  those  of  a  smaller  number  ;  provided  tl 
will  agree  to  have  their  wants  supplied  by  the  same  persons  j 
at  the  same  time.  This  was  always  true,  but  it  is  now  tru< 
a  higher  degree,  as  well  as  more  obvious  to  an  observer.  ■ 
the  great  improvements  in  labour-saving  machinery  can  on!} 
worked  to  advantage  upon  a  large  scale.  This  cannot  be.d 
unless  there  be  a  large  demand  for  the  products;  and  it  requi 
a  large  number  of  persons  to  be  employed.  The  efifects 
combination  in  this  state  of  things  are  very  great.  They  h 
been  experienced  by  every  one,  who  has  travelled  for  sev( 
miles  through  the  streets  of  New  York,  in  a  railroad  car 
the  expense  of  half  a  dime,  or  has  crossed  the  North  or  E 
river  in  a  steamboat  for  a  cent.  If  New  York  were  a  su 
village  the  same  accommodations  could  not  be  afforded 
many  times  the  price  ;  because  the  same  expenses  must 
defrayed  by  a  much  smaller  number  of  persons.  Cheap  p( 
age  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  principle.  A  lei 
may  be  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston  for  three  cents. 
there  were  but  one  to  go,  it  would  cost  many  hundred  tii 
as  ranch. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  tliat  men  travel  in  crowds,  labi 
in  crowds,  seek  amusement  in  crowds,  and  even  live  in  cro\^ 
Giving  up  the  institution  of  the  household,  and  almost  that  of 
family,  they  congregate  together  in  hotels  and  enormous  boa 
ing  houses.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to  public  wors 
and  the  pastoral  relation.  Large  churches  and  overworl 
})astors  are  preferred ;  because  they  cost  less  money  to  ei 
iridividual  of  the  numerous  congregation.  Nay,  it  is  be^ 
niug  to  be  applied  in  that  pursuit  from  which  it  seems  m 
alien.  One  reads  of  monster  farms  in  the  West ;  which  extc 
over  many  thousand  acres,  and  are  worked  by  large  bodies 
labourers,  with  the  aid  of  labour-saving  machines,  to  an  exti 
not  practicable  even  on  those  Southern  farms,  which  were  oi 
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t  enormous.  All  these  wonders  cannot  be  wrought  with- 
'ge  investments  of  capital.  To  work  them  out,  the 
and  the  labourers  must  both  be  brought  together  in 
aasses.  This,  notwithstanding  the  strange  phenomenon 
Western  farms,  can  be  best  done  in  cities.  The  effect, 
F  combination  has  been  to  gather  human  beings  into  cities ; 
they  are  collected  together  in  numbers,  which  cannot  be 
ired  without  astonishment. 

aggregation  has  produced  two  effects,  which  would 
kely  to  operate  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  so  neutral- 
some  degree,  their  cause.  But  they  are  both  counter 
by  other  facts.  While,  therefore,  they  do  operate,  to 
xtent,  as  checks  upon  the  evil  to  which  they  owe  their 
they  do  so  far  less  than  a  superficial  observer  would 

of  the  effects  of  the  collection  of  a  large  population  into  a 
ompass,  which  were  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  is  a 
ncrease  in  the  price  of  those  necessaries  of  life,  which 
)  produce  of  the  country.  The  high  price  of  food  goes 
0  counterbalance  the  cheapness  of  other  things,  which 
out  of  the  facilities  of  combination.  But,  on  the  other 
,he  wonderful  cheapness  and  rapidity  of  communication 
;e  the  price  of  food  in  the  country,  with  that  which  it 
.nds  in  the  cities, 
other  is  the  increased  value  of  land  for  building  in  the 

Land  fitted  for  that  purpose  is  limited  within  a  com- 
rely  narrow  area,  and  so  becomes  an  object  of  specula- 
id  monopoly.  The  price  of  shelter  is  thus  rendered  very 
So  high  that  it  does  affect  the  growth  of  population, 
^ould  be  much  more  evident,  were  it  not  that  the  facility 
imunication  again  steps  in  to  the  relief  of  the  citizens. 
whose  means  are  not  very  ample  avail  themselves  of  it 

out  of  the  city,  in  which  they  transact  their  business, 
ch  do  the  same  thing  to  some  extent.  The  poor  are  una- 
do  so,  and  finding  comfortable  accommodation  beyond 
each,  learn  to  be  content  with  that  which  is  not  so,  and 
crowd  closer  together.  Those  in  better  circumstances 
)  them,  by  herding  together  in  hotels  and  boarding 
,  where  space  is  gained,  as  in  the  fortified  towns  of  the 
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middle  ages,  by  piling  one  family  upon  another.  The  requ 
room  is  thus  obtained  by  substituting  the  heighth  of  the  bi 
ing  for  the  too  expensive  breadth  of  its  ground  plan.  T 
things,  except  the  facility  of  travel  and  its  conaequences,  do 
add  either  to  the  physical  or  the  moral  well-being  of 
dwellers  in  cities.  But  they  operate  to  lessen  the  expeiu 
livinc:  there,  and  so  diminish  the  check  upon  their  populati* 

The  growth  of  cities  still  goes  on.  For  this  there  are  n 
reasons.  The  rich  man  finds  in  them  the  most  profitable  o 
pation  for  his  capital ;  the  poor  man  the  most  certain  and 
stant  demand  for  his  labor.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  ei 
class,  but  desire  to  live  as  well  as  they  can  upon  mode 
means,  to  which  they  are  prevented  from  adding  by  an  unfit 
for  labour  or  business,  find  that  their  small  funds  can  be  be 
invested  and  husbanded  in  cities,  than  in  small  country  to 
or  in  the  absolute  country.  Families  with  children  find  op 
tunities  of  educating  them  more  cheaply  at  a  day  school,  w 
they  can  be  boarded  at  the  houses  of  their  parents.  The  ^ 
numerous  young  women,  who  look  to  marriage  as  a  provis 
discover  that  their  views  will  be  most  easily  reduced  to  p; 
tice,  among  the  young  men  whom  the  business  of  a  city 
attracted.  Lastly,  those  who  expect  to  live  by  depredat 
on  the  property  of  others,  find  the  most  lucrative  fiel<3 
action  and  the  greatest  facilities  for  escape  amidst  the  wei 
crowds,  and  bustle  of  a  city. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  the  number  and  size  of 
cities  of  the  civilized  world  are  rapidly  increasing.  M 
moral,  social,  and  political  problems  are  thus  either  origins 
or  made  more  complicated.  The  subject  then  becomes 
important  one,  and  worthy  of  much  consideration.  A  thoo^ 
ful  article  in  the  New  York  Church  Journal  has  lately  b 
devoted  to  it.    The  writer  thus  speaks  : 

Cities  are  the  seats  and  centres  of  corruption,  moral,  social,  and  polil 
Yet  they  grow  with  marvelloas  rapidity,  and  they  grow,  not  simply  in  pre 
tion  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  but  by  a  law  of  their  0¥ra,  allowing 
tliey  have  a  power  of  attracting  and  absorbing  population  in  a  ratio  stei 
preponderating  over  the  increase  of  the  country.  Nay,  they  even  grow, 
grow  rapidly,  while  the  rural  population  is  actually  decreasinj^. 

The  proportions  already  attained  by  many  of  oar  large  cities  are  fea 
and  yet  they  are  rushing  onwards  with  a  continually  accelerated  speed.  Wi 
the  mighty  bosom  of  London  alone  one-ninth  of  the  whole  population  of  ] 
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gathered.  [N.  B.  England  mast  be  here  taken  to  mean  Great 
I  New  York  and  Philadelphia  contain  about  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
ihe  two  States,  in  which  they  are  eitaated.    St.  Louis  numbers  one- 

of  the  people  of  Missouri.  And  if,  besides  these  great  capitals,  the 
f  the  second  and  third  class  be  also  added,  it  will  appear  that  nearly 
the  population  are  either  residents  of  towns  and  cities,  or  will  soon 
so. 

se  are  very  striking  facts ;  but  one  still  more  striking 
)t  been  mentioned.  Baltimore,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
,  contained  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  population 
ryland.  It  is  now  believed  that  she  contains  one-half  of 
3ple  of  the  State.  No  one  doubts  that  she  includes  one- 
f  the  free  population.  In  a  few  years  her  voters  will  be 
jrwhelniing  majority  of  those  of  the  whole  State. 
Qgside  of  this  wonderful  growth  of  city  life,  there  has 

up  a  very  remarkable  want  of  confidence  in  the  admin- 
3n  of  justice  and  in  the  impartiality  of  public  functiona- 
L  general.  This  want  of  confidence  is  more  especially 
the  cities,  themselves.  It  is  traceable  to  the  known  and 
d  corruption  of  the  elections.  The  idea,  that  *'  to  the 
I  belong  the  spoils  "  is  the  root  of  this  corruption.  It  is 
sa  of  which  the  morality  is  utterly  indefensible.  But 
ns  the  natural  growth,  in  the  present  state  of  human 
!  and  the  actual  form  of  society,  of  ultra  democratic 
wlicn  they  are  practically  carried  into  eflfect.  It  cannot 
lected  of  fallen  men  that  they  should  systematically  pre- 
j  public  interests  to  their  own. 

•eover,  while  this  people  talk  more  of  patriotism 
any  other,  there  is  very  little  practical  exhibition  of 
irtuc.  Among  us  the  great  object  is  to  become 
and  to  any  thing  which  will  aid  us  in  the  pursuit 
alth  every  thing  else  must  give  way.  Among  every 
J  it  has  always  been  found,  that  except  in  situations  in 

the  well-being  of  the  individual  is  very  closely  bound 
that  of  the  community,  the  votes  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
ven  with  very  little  regard  to  the  public.  Few  men  will 
te  to  admit  that  their  position  on  party  questions  is  decided 

effect  which  a  particular  measure  or  course  of  policy  will 
upon  their  private  interests.    This  is,  in  fact,  the  same 

as  bribery.  Direct  bribery,  however,  is  acknowledged 
a  crime.    It  is  one  which  men  hesitate  to  acknowledge, 
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but  not  to  commit,  if  it  can  be  speciously  cloaked  under  i 
other  name.  For  this  purpose  that  of  the  spoils  is  very 
Ycnient. 

The  plunder  of  provinces  furnished  to  the  Roman  senators 
the  inducement  and  the  means  for  bribing  their  enormous 
stituency.  In  Great  Britain,  the  constituencies  were  fom 
very  small,  and  there  was  a  wealthy  class  who  could  afibi 
purchase  their  votes.  In  this  country  the  constituencies  are 
large  to  be  purchased,  by  even  the  wealth  of  British  noble 
merchants ;  while  there  is  no  class  which  even  approach( 
that  degree  of  wealth.  Besides,  there  are  no  oflBces, 
pecuniary  emoluments  of  which  would  countervail  any  co 
crable  outlay.  There  remained  one  resource  ;  the  voter 
those  who  could  influence  them,  must  be  corrupted  by  meai 
the  public  offices.  The  idea  was  at  once  veiled  and  exprc 
by  the  phrase :  "  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Bi 
was  in  active  existence  long  before  the  phrase  was  inventci 
its  author  had  entered  on  the  arena  of  active  life. 

So  far  has  it  been  carried,  that  the  municipal  and  State 
ernments  appear  to  exist  chiefly  for  the  distribution  of  oflS 
which  are  commonly  regarded  as  accommodations  or  rew 
to  the  holders,  and  means  of  influencing  elections,  not  as  pi 
functions  which  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  pli 
is  not  quite  so  great  in  the  General  Government ;  but  < 
there,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  new  admini 
tion  to  reward  its  adherents.  The  second  is  to  secure  its  i 
cnce  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  higher  offices  amonj 
partisans,  in  those  of  the  stronger  States  which  adhere  t 
party.  In  forming  a  cabinet,  the  capacity  of  the  appointe 
not  entirely  overlooked  ;  but  it  is  considered  as  secondar 
tlie  interest  which  they  derive  from  the  places  of  their  reside 

The  very  constitutions  of  the  States  have  been  made 
altered,  with  reference  to  the  important  function  of  the 
tributing  offices  for  party  purposes.  The  original  constituti 
except  one  or  two,  which  were  soon  altered,  were  framed  i 
one  of  two  principles.  There  was,  everywhere,  a  person 
council  charged  with  the  appointment  of  officers.  His  oj 
functions  were  those  of  the  officer,  which  the  Abbe  Si 
introduced  into  one  of  his  many  projects  of  constitutions 
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rench  Republic,  under  the  happily  chosen  name  of  the 
I  Elector.  That  functionary  was  charged  with  the  nomi- 
i  to  all  offices,  and  the  visionary  Abbe  expected  that  he 

never  intrude  into  any  other  part  of  the  public  business, 
lerica,  his  functions  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
mportant  of  public  duties. 

!  appoiuting  power,  which  was  called  the  Executive,  was 
1,  as  has  been  intimated,  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  some 
t  Southern  States,  especially  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  it 
lected  by  the  Legislature.  Those  bodies  were  themselves 
tuted  of  delegates  chosen,  as  in  England,  equally  by  une- 
lonstituencies.  The  principle  of  these  governments  was 
rhich  the  English  call  the  principle  of  parliamentary^  or 
isible,  government;  but  it  was  modified  to  suit  republican 
It  was  scarcely  consistent  with  the  idea  of  an  entire 
ition  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  depart- 
.  The  constitution  of  the  Legislatures,  too,  was  a  direct 
ion  of  the  democratic  principle  of  equality.  But  for  a 
iime  those  theories  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  an 
^ement  which  was  found  to  work  well  in  practice. 
the  Northern  States,  which,  although  they  hate  generally 
iated  the  word  "democratic,"  as  a  party  designation, 
ilways  been  the  most  really  democratic  part  of  the  coun- 
QOther  course  was  pursued.  Their  Grand  Elector  was 
s  a  single  person,  and  called  the  Governor.  He  was 
d  directly  by  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  a  majority  of 
e  votes,  told  by  the  head,  deciding  the  election. 
3  progress  of  corruption  at  length  turned  the  public 
5,  everywhere,  into  a  fund  for  bribery.  Party  men  thus 
red  a  direct  interest  in  the  matter.  In  Maryland,  at 
it  was  discovered  that  the  somewhat  complicated  mode 
signating  the  appointing  power  sometimes  operated  as  a 

on  the  party  which  could  command  the  greater  number 
►tes  in  the  whole  State.  Democratic  principles  were 
ed,  and  the  Northern  mode  of  choosing  a  Grand  Elector 
idopted. 

t  now  the  growth  of  the  cities  began  to  make  itself  felt, 
lularly  in  Maryland,  where  the  proportion  of  the  inhab- 
i  of  the  city  to  those  of  the  State  was  greater  than  any- 
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where  else.  In  truth,  that  fact  had  no  small  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  change  which  had  been  made.  But  it  was 
not  only  in  Maryland,  but  wherever  there  was  a  considerable 
city,  that  the  dwellers  in  towns  possessed  more  influence  than 
was  consistent  with  practical  equality.  It  was  found  that  they 
possessed  greater  facilities  for  united  action  and  more  skill  in 
intrigue.  By  such  means  they  were  able  to  secure  more  than 
their  due  share  of  influence  and  oflBce. 

The  mode  of  preventing  this,  which  was  fallen  upon,  was  to 
pusli  the  democratic  principle  a  little  further,  and,  giving  up  the 
notion  of  a  Grand  Elector,  to  give  the  election  of  all  local  ofiS- 
cei-s  to  the  local  voters.  Practically  this  puts  an  end  to  all  idea 
of  €tate  government.  Each  community  administers  for  itself 
the  law,  which  is  nominally  made  by  its  delegates,  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  the  other  communities  within  the  State,  but 
which  it  manages,  whenever  it  is  found  desirable  so  to  do,  to 
make  for  itself.  The  only  exception  is,  when  a  community 
which  adheres  to  that  party  which  is  in  the  minority  in  the 
State  Legislature,  wishes  for  a  law  that  will  have  an  influence 
on  the  elections. 

The  rural  districts  have  thus  purchased  exemption  from 
the  dominion  of  the  cities ;  at  the  price  of  their  own 
influence  on  the  government  of  the  cities.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  transaction  has  not  been  a  beneficial  one  for  the 
whole  nation. 

The  rural  districts  are  not,  perhaps,  as  yet,  much  the  worse 
for  it.  Yet  popular  election,  however  appropriate  to  impor- 
tant legislative  and  administrative  positions,  is  not,  for  reasons 
which  cannot  here  be  given,  adapted  to  the  filling  of  judicial- 
or  ministerial  oflEices.  But  in  the  cities  the  evil  is  great  and 
unmitigated.  There  is  in  every  considerable  city  a  proportion 
of  the  faces  Romxdi ;  which  requires  to  be  restrained,  and  will 
not  submit  to  restraint  at  the  hands  of  men  who,  in  part  at 
least,  owe  their  election  to  it.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  this 
body  is,  by  the  lust  of  ofiSce,  divided  into  factions  and  clubs. 
These  contend  with  each  other  for  power,  and,  as  they  have  but 
slender  means  of  bribery,  and  design  the  oflices  for  themselves, 
have  recourse  to  intimidation.  New  York  and  Baltimore  have 
each  abundance  of  Milos  and  Clodii,  who,  although  in  a  lower 
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position,  fight  for  the  dominion  of  the  polls  as  recklcssl}* 
r  Roman  prototypes.  This  state  of  things  is  not  abso- 
new,  any  more  than  the  notion  that  "  to  the  victors 
'  the  spoils."  But  it  has  received  great  development 
the  system  of  electing  all  officers  directly  by  the  people, 
this  and  other  reasons,  the  principal  cities  have  found  it 
iry  to  institute  a  police  force.  But  there  is  not  the  same 
3nce  in  such  a  force  as  there  is  in  London.  The  force 
is  regarded  as  a  political  engine,  the  expenditure  upon 
is  a  part  of  the  spoils.  The  members  know  that  their 
nents  are  rather  the  compensation  for  their  political  than 
jir  official  services.  They  are  probably  members  of  the 
al  clubs  which  it  is  their  most  important  duty  to  sup- 

If  they  are  not,  they  are  at  least  the  companions  and 
tes  of  those  who  are.  They  are  subjects,  and  probably 
ustice.  of  universal  distrust.  Such  considerations  have 
New  York,  to  the  separation  of  the  authority  over  the 
from  the  ordinary  municipal  government,  and  to  its  corn- 
to  commissioners  named  by  the  State  government.    In 

this  is  right ;  but  practically  it  has  been  regarded,  per- 
puly,  as  a  mere  trick  to  transfer  au  useful  instrument 
>ne  political  party  to  another.  There  will  never  be  any 
3nce  in  the  security  of  our  cities  until  means  are  found 
>arate  the  police  from  political  partisans.  Such  means 
B  found  very  difficult  to  devise,  and  yet  more  difficult  to 
into  effect ;  because  there  is  no  political  party  which 
ield  such  an  engine  of  power  if  it  can  command  it.  If 
not,  it  will  not  be  able  to  wrest  it  from  those  who  can. 
3  then  hopeless  to  expect  relief  from  the  State  and  the 
sword.  Our  cities  are  destined  to  grow  in  number  and 
ition,  and  for  any  thing  which  the  government  can  do  to 
also  in  corruption.  This  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Some 
y  must  be  found.  Turning,  then,  from  the  State,  which 
ble  to  assist  us,  we  must  seek  the  aid  of  the  Church, 
ther  we,  ourselves,  in  our  capacity  of  Churchmen,  must 
ourselves.  We  cannot  expect  the  Church  to  subdue 
ly  to  her  Divine  Master's  Will  the  whole  population  of 
orld  or  of  the  cities.  The  violent  politicians,  who  live 
5  physical  and  moral  excitements  of  elections  and  fights. 
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and  seek  their  reward  either  in  their  labour  its€ 
emoluments  of  petty  ofifice,  are  the  last  class  of  j 
will  submit  themselves  to  her  influence. 

Still  much  may  be  done.  The  plague  may  in  soi 
be  stayed.  Youth  may  be  deterred,  by  the  influer 
ious  principle,  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the  disor 
The  materials  of  mischief  may  thus  be  withdraw 
proportion  as  the  citizens  possess  power,  it  is  nei 
they  should  be — what?  Not  enlightened,  for  sad 
shows  that  mere  secular  enlightenment  only  maki 
of  two  things  :  More  astute  money-makers,  who  wi 
nation  and  the  world  to  shift  for  themselves,  whi 
occupied  in  looking  after  their  pelf;  or  more  skilfi 
fore  more  zealous  and  more  dangerous  demagogues, 
is  wanted  is  religious  principle. 

The  means  of  imparting  this  are  to  be  found  i 
sions.  Our  cities  are  truly  what  Mr,  Jefferson  sa 
cities  were,  great  sores.  The  only  remedy  is  th 
leaves  of  which  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations 
necessity  of  the  age  is  a  system  of  City  Missions.  ' 
this  nothing  is  wanting  but  men  and  money.  Tl 
probably,  be  more  easily  found  than  the  last,  Bui 
the  consideration  of  every  man,  more  especially  of  e^ 
in  a  city,  whether  he  ought  not  to  give  largely  for  i 
"  This  is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  t 
Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord  ;  I  will  pi 
into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts  ;  ai 
to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  Me  a  people, 
shall  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  evei 
brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord."    Amen.     So  be 


NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING. 

We  are  this  month,  from  one  end  of  this  land  1 
on  the  several  days  appointed  by  the  civil  author] 
in  special  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  G 
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of  the  earth,  and  all  the  other  blessings  of  His  merciful 
ience.  On  these  occasions  we  customarily  dwell  not  only 
the  due  return  of  our  harvest,  but  also  specially  upon  our 
►m  from  desolating  sickness,  and  the  reign  of  peace  within 
)rders.  It  is  so  long  since  any  of  the  woes  which  befall 
IS  have  happened  to  us,  that  these  blessings  now  seem  like 
gular  returns  of  nature.  War,  pestilence,  and  famine  are 
t  unknown  to  the  present  generation,  as  visitations  sent 
I  our  own  borders.  So  far  as  these  things  are  concerned, 
3m  to  ourselves  to  live  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  Divine 
r,  and  are  therefore  the  more  in  danger  of  not  duly  appre- 
g,  and  therefore  of  not  being  duly  grateful  for,  these 
ags.    We  must  go  to  other  lands  if  we  would  gain 

and  full  apprehension  of  the  horrors  of  a  national  curse. 
I  are  enabled  to  do  this  in  some  pictures  sketched  from 
'e,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  D.D.,  whose  manu- 
,  kindly  loaned  to  us  for  this  purpose,  has,  we  wish  to  be  care- 
say,  furnished  pretty  nearly  the  whole  bodyof  this  article. 
a  Summer  night,  says  the  Bishop,  I  was  crossing  a  por- 
f  the  great  Arabian  desert,  which  runs  up,  from  tlie  burn- 
igions  of  Mesopotamia,  towards  the  North ;  and,  as  day 
3d,  we  approached  a  city  lying  before  us,  high  and  lifted 
ove  the  boundless  level,  its  tall  walls  towering  in  singular 
ist  with  the  bare  plain  which  we  had  traversed  all  night 

It  lay  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  desert,  on  tlie  bank  of 
icient  Tigris ;  and  seemed,  in  the  gray  light  of  the  morn- 
ike  a  mighty  sentinel,  placed  there  to  guard  the  passes 
the  mountains  to  the  plain  below. 

the  sun  rose,  we  entered  its  gate  between  rows  of  armed 
rs,  who  demanded  our  right  of  entrance.  This  was  shown, 
re  passed  on.  In  those  Southern  regions  the  whole  busi- 
►f  the  day  is  done  in  the  morning,  before  the  excessive 
jomes  on,  and  the  market-place,  through  which  our  route 
--as  thronged.  As  we  wound  our  way  amidst  the  crowd 
)rse  suddenly  started  at  some  object  lying  before  him  in 
reet.  I  looked  down,  and  beheld  a  man  stretched  upon 
ivement,  dark  and  discoloured,  and  with  a  look  of  agony 
application  depicted  upon  his  upturned  face,  which  went 

heart  and  fixed  its  impression  there  forever. 
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I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  a  halt.    It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  streets,  in  those  lands,  where  no  carriages  are 
*  used,  are  hardly  wider,  many  of  them  not  so  wide,  as  a  good 
sidewalk  in  our  own  cities.    The  crowd  closed  in  behind  us,  on 
the  narrow  causeway,  and  we  were  hurried  along  until  we  were 
out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  suffering  man.    Sound,  however, 
there  was  none :   he  was  already  speechless.    Presently,  we 
passed  another,  and  then  another,  lying  by  the  side  of  the  street, 
in  the  same  helpless  condition.    And  then  we  passed  one  (a 
strong  muscular  man  he  seemed  to  be,  but  reduced,  from  some 
cause,  to  the  dimensions  of  a  skeleton)  who  had  covered  np  bis 
face,  and  laid  himself  out  to  die.    Though  his  face  was  cov- 
ered, the  rising  and  falling  garment  upon  his  breast  showed 
that  life  was  not  yet  gone.    Soon  we  passed  a  boy,  standing 
before  an  eating-shop,  the  very  picture  of  greedy  famine,  his 
sunken,  but  unnaturally-bright  and  wild  eyes  glaring  desper- 
ately ;  and,  as  morsels  of  bone  were  thrown  out,  he  contended 
for  them,  feebly,  but  impetuously,  with  the  dogs  which  had  gath- 
ered round  ;  and,  like  them,  he  gnawed  one,  when  it  fell  to  his 
lot.     I  was  sick  at  heart  at  the  sight ;  but  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  giving  relief,  beyond  the  scattering  a  few  coin  as  we 
passed  among  these  objects  of  charity.    I  could  not,  at  first, 
understand  it;  for  hundreds  seemed  to  be  thronging  the  streets, 
who  had  no  Avant  of  health,  animation,  or  flesh.    Indeed,  all  the 
customary  avocations  of  an  Eastern  city  at  sunrise  were  going 
on ;  and  tliere  appeared  to  be  no  lack  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  in  the  shops  and  stalls  which  we  passed.    It  was  only 
these  hideous  objects  in  the  streets,  which  seemed  to  be  dying 
by  famine,  perishing  by  inches,  with  no  one  to  relieve  them. 
The  very  dogs,  which  live  in  the  highways  in  those  lands,  mas- 
terless  and  uncared  for,  except  as  a  charitable  hand  casts  them 
an  occasional  morsel,  seemed  better  fed  and  more  happy  than 
they,     I  afterwards  learned  that  they  were  men  from  some 
distant  villages  in  the  mountains,  whose  crops  had  been  cut 
off,  by  the  drought  or  the  locust.    Forced  from  their  homes  by 
hunger,  they  crawled  to  the  city  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
life.    They  were  Kurds ;  and  the  people  of  the  town,  with 
whom  they  had  been  in  perpetual  hostility,  on  account  of  their 
predatory  and  murderous  habits,  would  now  afford  them  neither 
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shelter  nor  food.    Hence  it  was,  that  they  were  dying  in  the 
highways  of  famine. 

I  entered  at  another  time  another  city,  where  most  of  the 
habitations  seemed  unoccupied.  They  were  falling  to  ruins  on 
every  side.  Whole  streets  were  deserted  ;  and  the  grass  was 
growing  in  them  as  in  a  graveyard.  The  inhabitants  appeared 
to  be  occupying  but  a  small  portion  of  the  precincts  within  the 
city  walls,  and  all  around  them  was  desolation  and  decay.  It 
had  been  a  famous  city  of  120,000  inhabitants.  It  now  con- 
tained some  20,000.  Yet  none  had  deserted  it,  as  I  was  told, 
or  only  a  few,  who  had  fled  from  fear ;  for  it  is  a  dogma  of 
Mohammedanism  that,  in  the  place  where  an  affliction  from 
God  overtakes  a  man,  there  he  should  endure  it.  The  vast 
multitude,  numbering  nearly  100,000  persons,  had  been  cut 
down  by  death.  They  were  buried  all  around  us,  and  the  earth 
seemed  for  once  gorged  with  this  harvest  of  human  life.  So 
suddenly  had  the  plague  come  upon  them,  that  a  few  weeks  had 
sufficed  to  convert  the  city  into  a  lazar-house,  and  a  few  more 
to  change  it  into  one  vast  cemetery.  All  was  silence,  a  hushed 
and  awful  stillness,  which  might  be  felt.  Death  seemed  to  be 
present,  brooding  over  the  scene,  like  some  mysterious  spirit, 
whose  sway  we  recognize,  though  we  cannot  see  him  with  our 
bodily  eyes. 

Another  scene.  It  is  a  village.  The  streets  where  I  entered 
were  blocked  up  with  the  ruins  of  fallen  houses.  Nothing  was 
left  standing.  Every  habitation  of  man,  and  every  place  of 
worship  was  leveled  to  the  ground.  We  wandered  about 
among  the  unsteady  ruins  seeking  in  vain  for  a  place  of  shelter 
and  of  welcome.  No  one  appeared,  to  offer  to  us  hospitality. 
Not  a  human  being, nor  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen.  Even 
the  domestic  animals  most  known  for  their  attachment  to  pla- 
ces had  abandoned  the  desolate  spot.  There  were  signs  of 
recent  occupancy,  the  very  ruins  looked  fresh,  but  all  was  still- 
less  and  desertion.  Again  I  felt  the  power  of  that  awful  soli- 
tude which  lingers  so  heavily,  where  human  life  has  been,  and 
is  not.  The  fields  were  smiling  around,  but  they  were  all 
Bncultivated.    A  river  flowed  quietly  by ;  but  nought  answered 
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to  its  peaceful  murmur.  All  was  a  blank  and  de 
We  looked  upon  it  and  tlien  hastened  away  to  seel 
shelter  for  the  night  elsewhere,  realizing  something  o 
of  war,  and  wondering  how  passions  could  so  rs 
against  the  habitations,  the  lives,  and  the  possessic 
fellow  men. 

Reading  these  sketches  must  force  upon  ns  a  cc 
our  own  happy  lot ;  but  they  will  not  be  rightly  reac 
not  incite  us  to  moi^e  habitual  and  deeper  gratitude 
surely  great  danger  lest  this  should  not  be  so. 
accustomed  to  mercies  that  we  do  not  know  what 
them  would  be.  With  these  pictures  in  our  minds,  1 
imagine  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  single 
woes,  sent  upon  our  nation.  What  would  be  the  C( 
to  us  of  a  general /ami/ie  ?  The  staff  of  life  cut  oflF; 
children  and  of  old  men  alike  disappears.  Who  ca 
agony  which  would  ensue?  Our  whole  land  woi 
vulsed  by  the  loss  of  a  single  harvest  of  wheat,  i 
go  from  every  port,  laden  with  the  products  of  our 
try,  to  purcliase  in  other  lands,  not  the  rich  returns 
cial  wealth,  but,  mere  bread  for  the  hungry.  On 
would  soon  be  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  fill  c 
Instead  of  tlie  annual  thanksgiving,  there  would  be  j 
fast ;  the  land  would  be  filled  witli  lamentations,  s 
laden  with  prayers.  From  every  part  of  this  wide-s 
try  would  go  up  the  voice  of  weeping,  wailing,  and 

Suppose  that,  then,  other  products  of  the  earth 
(as  in  other  lands  they  sometimes  are,  so  that  al 
green  thing  that  grows  will  suddenly  disappear).  T\ 
of  horrors  would  settle  down  upon  us  I  Each  g] 
almost  a  personification  of  the  gaunt  demon  Famine 
ities  of  life  well-nigh  forgotten  ;  even  the  mother  h 
an  unnatural  eye  upon  the  child  of  her  bosom.  In  tl 
of  Scripture  :  "  The  tongue  of  the  sucking  child  w< 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth ;  the  young  children  woul( 
and  there  would  be  no  man  to  break  it  unto  them, 
did  feed  delicately  would  be  desolate  in  the  streets 
were  brouglit  up  in  scarlet  would  embrace  dunghilh 

And  famine  is  not,  we  think,  the  most  awful  i 
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War  and  pestilence,  Trhat  do  we  know  of  them? 
is  it  but  the  hand  of  our  all-merciful  aad  long-suffering 
lat  averts  any  one  of  these  three  scourges  from  our  land  ? 
it  is  not  the  virtues  of  our  country,  nor  our  own  merit* 
ince,  or  prayers.  The  unexampled  course  of  prosperity, 
we  have  experienced,  has  come  upon  us  while  we  have 
;eadily  departing  from  the  stern  virtues  of  our  ancestors, 
ore  and  more  advancing  in  forgetfulness  of  our  God. 
infidelity  and  monstrous  errors  increase  in  this  country 
;:e,  worldliness  pervades  the  Church.  "Whether,  then, 
igh  our  mercies  or  our  sins,  the  goodness  of  God  is 
narvellous.  And  yet  we  have  hardly  dwelt  upon  the 
blessings  which  we  have.  Our  civil  liberty,  our  civil 
the  blessings  of  enlightened  education,  and,  above  all, 
imal  benefits  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  how 
pace  each  one  of  these  demands — to  be  rightly  consid- 
Gratitude,  due  gratitude  for  them,  can  only  come  from 
,nd  habitual  meditation  upon  them ;  and  then  it  can  find 
per  expression  except  in  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
giving  of  devout  hearts.  This  should  be  the  result  of 
Luksgiving-day  thought  and  studies.  If  they  do  not  lead 
they  are  surely  of  little  worth. 


ION    SENSE— A    NEW    CHAPTER 
ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH." 


FOR    "THE 


RE  are  few  of  our  readers,  we  take  for  granted,  who 
ot  read,  or  at  least  glanced  over,  that  very  ingenious  but 
factory  book,  Rogers'  Eclipse  of  Faith.  Unsatisfactory, 
I  it,  because  the  "eclipse"  total  at  the  beginning  of  the 
liardly  begins  to  be  removed  at  the  end.  Harrington, 
idid  and  truth-seeking  skeptic,  remains  very  much  what 
,  and  dies  without  giving  any  sign.  He  is  convinced,  to 
),  of  the  arbitrary  inconsistency  of  all  the  schools  of  half- 
He  is  made  to  see,  that  even  absohUe  skepticism,  the 
ight  alternative  to  Faith,  is  a  folly,  and  a  palpable  .con- 
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tradiction  to  the  instincts  of  our  nature.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  is  softened  somewhat  by  tender  reminiscences  of  his  mother, 
and  of  the  lessons  imparted  at  her  knee.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this — in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  argument  and  persuasion  so  lav- 
ishly bestowed  upon  him,  his  nearest  approach  to  faith  is  the 
exclamation  on  his  death-bed,  "Beautiful  shadow  I  if  thou  or/ 
a  shadow — thou  hast  said,  come  to  me  all  ye  that  are  w^ry— 
and  surely  if  ever  man  was  weary — to  whom  can  I  go — ." 

The  end,  melancholy  as  it  is,  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
body  of  the  book.  Rogers  uses  Bishop  Butler's  argument,  but, 
contrary  to  the  drift  of  the  great  author  of  the  Arudogy,  uses 
it  only  in  behalf  of  a  vague  system  of  so-called  "  bible  religion.'^ 
Christianity  as  a  true  way  of  life, — as  a  positive,  definite,  intel- 
ligible system,  presenting  not  the  truth  merely,  but  a  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth — enters  not  into  his  thought.  His 
whole  effort  is  to  remove  the  unbelief,  that  eclipses  faith  j  hot 
when  the  unbelief  is  removed  no  Faith  appears — because  sim- 
ply, as  the  author  shows,  we  think,  in^his  other  book,  Rmm 
and  Faith,  he  has,  in  point  of  fact,  no  definite  Faith  to  offer. 

The  following  "  Chapter"  is  not  intended  to  supply  entirely 
what  the  Eclipse  of  Faith  lacks.  To  fill  the  gap  effectually 
would  require  many  chapters.  It  is  designed  only  to  suggest 
and  start  a  course  of  thought,  which  carefully  pursued  might 
show,  that  the  argument  for  revealed  is  equally  an  argument 
for  positive  religion  —  the  argument  for  the  Bible  equally 
an  argument  for  the  Church.  As  Rogers  in  his  Reason  and 
Faith  seems  not  to  have  known,  or  at  least  not  to  have  appre- 
ciated this  truth,  we  are  compelled  in  our  dialogue  to  make  him 
and  his  disciple  change  places — the  latter  becoming  practically 
the  teacher,  and  the  former  the  taught 

Harrington. — So  far,  then,  your  conclusions  are  admitted- 
We  are  agreed,  that,  to  be  consistent,  a  skeptic  should  either 
cease  to  act  on  probability  in  the  ordinary  ventures  of  life-' 
which  is  simply  impossible, — or  should  commit  himself  deci- 
dedly to  the  venture  of  Christianity.  Having  nothing  to  lose 
by  such  a  step,  and  everything  to  gain,  his  choice  is  between 
the  waves,  and  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a  leaky  boat.  In  such 
a  case  I  should  say,  get  into  the  boat,  by  all  means.    If  ^^7 
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ould  act  otherwise,  and  insist  upon  swimming  arcund  for 
;,  or  upon  taking  a  few  plunges,  perchance,  in  order  to 
e  the  bottom  of  the  Tessel — by  such  lights,  of  course,  as 
ne  under  the  waves, — I  should  look  upon  him  as  a  yery 
ilary  skeptic,  but  certainly  not  over-judicious  as  a  man. 
tainly  not,  I  replied.  As  a  matter  of  prudential  consid- 
a  his  course  would  be  ckar  enough.  "  The  believer's  worst 
:er  than  the  unbeliever's  best."  So  long  as  one  has  some 
re  hope  to  hold  on  to,  however  fragile  and  illogically  put 
ler  that  hope  may  be,  he  may  reasonably  hesitate,  before 
andons  it  for  another,  and  even  better  reliance.    But 

there  is  nothing  to  abandon,  hesitation,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
i  folly. 

\re  say,  said  Harrington  smiling,  you  are  thinking  now 
it  wary  old  skeptic, — if  skeptic  he  may  be  called, — the 

and  tyrant  of  our  school  days,  the  much-enduring  Ulys- 
leia  his  last  shipwreck  was  a  little — a  very  little  bet- 
F  tliau  I  am  now.  With  the  winds  howling  overhead, 
le  waves  barking  at  him  all  around,  he  had  still  a  stick 
)  of  his  raft  to  cling  to.  My  raft,  unfortunately,  is  atrial, 
reaks  up  only  into  *'  air — thin  air."  Yet  I  have  a  pretty 
sense  of  what  the  hero's  feelings  must  have  been,  when 

on  liis  fragment,  sea-sick,  sick  of  life,  and  considerably 
ick,  "  the  East  delivered  him  over  to  the  West  to  toss," 
J  the  West  returned  the  compliment,  the  "  South  and  the 

made  a  shuttlecock  of  him,"  till  he  became,  in  short,  what 
i  long  been,  the  prey  and  the  plaything  of  all  sorts  of 
g  winds. 

5,  said  I,  and  you  remember  the  sequel  of  the  story. 
lat,  the  magic  life-preserver  the  sea-goddess  lent  him? 
iTington  then  added  more  seriously :  Yes,  there  is  some- 
truly  wonderful  in  those  immortal  dreams  of  the  child- 
3f  our  race.  Ino,  the  sea-goddess,  or  sea-fowl — it  matters 
which,  for  the  simple  faith  of  the  heroic  ages  could  hold 
liscourse  alike  with  angels,  or  with  birds — ^omes  to  the 
lY  of  the  tempest-tost  wanderer.  She  gives  him  a  mystic 
to  keep  himself  afloat ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  commands 
)  abandon  the  worthless  raft,  and  throw  off  his  cumbrous 
jnts.    The  wise  hero  ponders  before  he  complies.    "  This 
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may  be,"  say  he,  "  a  benignant  power,  or  it  may  be  some  demon 
intent  upon  my  ruin.  If  I  let  the  raft  go,  the  scarf  may  fail 
me.  If  I  reject  the  scarf,  then  the  raft  may  slip  away,  Mid 
leave  me  without  a  remaining  chance.  Go  to,  my  heart,  I  am 
determined  what  to  do.  I  will  bind  the  scarf  about  me,  but  in 
the  meantime  will  hold  on  to  the  raft — as  long  as  it  will  bear 
me  1"  This  is  certainly  not  a  bad  example  of  prudential  faith. 
It  is,  I  grant,  moreover,  a  right  human  faith — not  unworthy  of 
man,  who  is  provided  with  two  legs,  that  when  he  progresses 
in  ticklish  paths,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  one  may  hold  on 
to  the  foothold  already  gained,  while  the  other  reaches  forward 
and  explores.  But,  I  suppose  you  would  say,  in  my  case,  there 
18  no  need  of  the  prudential  holding  on.  Having  no  present 
foothold  I  lose  nothing  by  going  forward.  Having  no  raft  of 
philosophy  to  cling  to — at  least  none  that  will  keep  together— 
I  may  trust  without  reserve  to  the  scarf  of  Faith. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  position  tenable  on  grounds 
of  prudence  ;  but  what  think  you  of  it  as  a  question  of  Truth? 

As  I  put  this  question,  Harrington  smiled  again  ;  then  musuig 
for  a  moment,  while  a  change  passed  over  his  countenance,  with 
a  shade  of  seriousness  almost  like  sadness,  he  slowly  answered  ; 

Why,  even  as  a  philosopher — with  no  end  in  view,  but,  if 
possible,  to  get  at  the  Truth — proving  all  things  in  order  to 
hold  fast  to  what  is  good — I  should  have  to  be  an  advocate  of 
some  positive  decision.  Give  the  scarf  a  trial,  I  would  say. 
You  can  ascertain  its  floating  and  supporting  qualities,  only  by 
putting  your  weight  upon  it.  Get  into  the  boat  of  Christian- 
ity, leaky  though  it  be.  For,  after  all,  you  can  learn  more 
about  its  character  and  condition  from  within,  than  from  with- 
out. 

He  paused  ;  but,  as  I  continued  silent,  he  shortly  afterwards 
resumed : 

But,  tell  me,  Rogers,  what  do  you  mean  by  Christianity? 

Surely,  said  I,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  answering  that 
question. 

If  so,  he  said,  I  shall  be  the  more  rigorous  in  insisting 
upon  an  answer.  For  my  part,  I  can  see  well  enough  what 
Cliristianity  is,  when  I  survey  it  from  a  distance,  and  with  no 
desire  whatever  to  draw  nearer  and  embrace  it;  but,  when  I  take 
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-^L  stand,  and  begin  to  contemplate  it  as  a  thing  to  be  received 
luid  believed,  to  be  positively  accepted  by  heart,  soul,  and  mind 
I  confess  to  some  such  difficulty  as  if  I  professed  to  be  a  believer 
in  philosophy.  For  in  this  case,  one  would  naturally  ask,  would 
lie  not,  what  philosophy  I  believe  in  ? 

Certainly,  said  I,  for  the  schools  of  philosophy  are  divers, 
and  sufficiently  at  variance  with  one  another. 

Or,  to  take  an  instance  nearer  home — ^Harrington  went 
on— the  difficulty  is  much  the  same,  as  if  I  should  profess 
myself  to  be  a  skeptic.  For,  as  we  found  in  our  conversa- 
tion with  poor  Fellowes,  Robinson,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  skep- 
ticism is  a  ladder  of  innumerable  rounds,  not  one  of  which 
rounds,  however,  aflFords  a  foothold  for  one  person,  much  less 
for  two  ;  so  that,  till  you  slide  down  to  absolute  skepticism,  as 
I  have  done,  and  learn  the  happy  art  of  doubting  your  own 
doubts,  a  good  stand-point,  as  the  Germans  say,  or  even,  as  I 
should  say,  a  good  float-or-flounder-point  is  positively  unattain- 
able. Robinson,  for  example,  doubts  the  historic  portions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  believes  in  Tacitus  and 
Macaulay.  So,  Fellowes  has  his  doubts  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  on  this  very  subject  of  inspiration  one  man 
deems  the  Scriptures  so  far  inspired  as  they  bear  upon  doctrine, 
another  so  far  as  they  treat  of  doctrine  and  of  ethics ;  and,  as 
many  doubters  as  there  are,  I  have  never  found  one  yet, — at 
least  of  those  who  profess  to  believe  anything, — whose  doubts 
honestly  applied  would  not  sweep  away  the  foundation  of  his 
so-called  belief ;  so  that  to  get  hold  of  a  thoroughly  honest 
and  reasonable  skeptic,  you  have  to  slip  down  from  round  to 
round  of  the  descending  scale,  till  you  land,  if  land  it  can  be 
called,  in  a  bottomless,  shoreless,  mire  of  absolute  interroga- 
tion. Now,  this  point  of  absolute  skepticism  I  have  long  since 
reached,  and,  as  I  candidly  confess,  am  not  over-well  satisfied 
with  it.  It  seems  to  me,  at  least  an  unnatural,  and  so  to  speak 
unhuman  state.  I,  therefore,  am  inclined  to  ascend  the  scale 
again.  But,  as  I  look  up  along  the  ladder,  and  survey  its  sev- 
eral rounds,  the  same  thing  strikes  me  as  when  I  formerly 
looked  down  ;  to  wit,  as  then  I  saw  each  platform  of  doubt  giv- 
ing way  beneath  the  weight  of  belief  which  the  half-skeptic 
insisted  on  carrying  with  him,  so  now  each  successive  platform 
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of  belief  seems  shaken  and  undermined  by  the  doubt  which  the 
half-believer  clings  to.  There  is  one  Macnaoght,  for  example, 
who  avows  himself,  in  print,  a  full  believer  in  Christianity.  He 
accepts  without  scruple  the  whole  of  the  Christian  creed.  Yet 
he  declares  that  the  Bible  is  infallible  neither  in  doctrine,  nor 
in  ethics,  nor  in  matters  of  fact.  Shall  I  put  myself,  then,  on 
the  same  platform  with  Macnaught  ?  No :  if  I  believe  what  he 
does,  I  ynttst  believe  more ;  if  I  doubt  what  he  does,  I  musi 
doubt  more.  To  find  a  witness  fallible  in  points  within  our  ken, 
and  yet  to  believe  him  infallible  in  points  which  lie  beyond,  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  religious.  But  the  infallibility  of  the 
Book  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  points,  in  which  I  observe  in 
so-called  Christian  platforms  the  same  untempercd  mixture. 
Nay,  even  your  own  position.  Uncle,  I  am  not  quite  certain  of. 
Before  I  can  feel  confident  of  your  belief,  and  consent  to  stand 
with  you,  I  must  endeavor  to  see  something  of  your  doubt  or 
non-belief.  For  if  what  you  believe  not,  stands — as  may  possi- 
bly be  the  case — on  the  same  bottom  as  what  you  believe,  so 
that  your  doubts  fairly  and  fully  carried  out  might  shake  your 
belief,  or  your  belief  honestly  and  logically  maintained  might 
dissipate  your  doubts,  then,  to  be  entirely  candid,  I  cannot  stand 
with  you.  In  short,  when  I  look  at  the  matter  soberly,  it 
appcai-3  somewhat  thus  :  As  formerly,  when  I  looked  down- 
ward I  could  see  no  resting-place  but  in  absolute  skepticism,  so 
now  when  I  look  upward  I  can  discern  no  solid  foothold  but  in 
absolute  belief.  If  I  accept  Christianity,  I  must  accept  it  as  a 
whole.  As  there  are,  therefore,  dififerent  schools,  or  sects  of 
Christianity,  just  as  there  are  dififerent  schools  of  philosophers, 
or  skeptics,  and  as  these  schools  are  distinguished,  in  the  one 
case  as  much  as  in  the  other,  by  what  they  deny  as  well  as  what 
they  hold,  I  ask  again,  in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity,  what 
Christianity  is  ?  For,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser  shades  of  differ- 
ence, there  are  some  who  honour  Christ  as  a  virtuous  man,  oth- 
ers that  worship  Him  as  God.  Does  the  term  Christianity 
include  both  these  ? 

In  a  sense  it  does,  answered  I,  but  in  another  sense,  perhaps, 
it  docs  not. 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  that  to  be  called  Christianity,  which 
regards  Christ  only  as  a  man  ? 
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only,  I  replied,  in  a  modified  sense.  Socinianism  I  look 
5  an  erroneous,  or  as  some  woul^  prefer  saying,  a  heret- 
iristianity. 

not,  at  all  events,  then,  a  true,  or  absolute  Christianity. 
ther,  I  suppoge,  one  of  those  ill-jointed  platforms,  half 
half  belief,  which,  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  impossible 
d  on.  As  such  I  let  it  pass.  For,  when  I  ask  what 
anity  is,  I  mean  only  what  is  true  or  absolute  Christian- 
'ell  me,  then,  more  precisely  what  Christianity  is. 
bis  I  answered  :  Christianity,  as  I  have  constantly  main- 
in  our  previous  conversations  with  the  skeptics,  is  simply 
^ion  of  the  Bible.  Romanism  rejects,  or  at  least  hides  and 
^cnes  the  Scriptures.  Socinianism  professes  to  receive, 
ests  and  misinterprets  them.  Neither  Romanism,  nor 
nism,  then,  could  I  venture  to  embrace  myself,  or  recom- 

0  others. 

re  profesdng,  then,  to  receive  and  reverence  the  Scriptures, 

1  to  prove  all  doctrine  by  them,  you  do  not  regard  as 
rion  of  the  Bible  ? 

ourse  not :  somctliing  more  is  needed.     Of  the  many, 

ike  such  profession,  some  undoubtedly  fall  short  of,  oth- 

5sly  exceed,  and  superstitiously  overlay  the  Truth  therein 

ed. 

[  begin  to  apprehend.    When  you  speak  of  the  Religion 

Bible,  you  mean  the  body  of  religious  Truth  therein  ccn- 

and  the  profession  of  this  you  maintain  to  be  the  essence 

istianity. 

answered  I,  but  I  would  prefix  the  word  sincere  to  your 

on.    The  Christianity  I  would  have  you  embrace  is  the 

profession  of  the  Truth  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 

• 
ington  mused  a  moment,  as  if  not  quite  satisfied.    He 
sumed : 

5m3  to  me,  Uncle,  that  your  word  "  sincere"  is  either 
lous,  or  at  least  out  of  place.  For,  as  I  have  said  before, 
oking  for  a  Christianity,  in  which  I  can  repose  absolute, 
of  course  sincere,  belief  Sincerity,  then,  so  far  as  the 
ion  is  concerned,  is  already  assumed.  The  thing  I  wish 
1  is  merely,  what  Christianity  is  a  worthy  object  of  this 
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sincere  professioa — this  absolute  belief?  If  your  prefix,  then,  ! 
relates,  as  it  seems  to  do,  to  the  spirit  of  the  believer,  or  pro- 
fessor, it  is  certainly  superfluous,  and  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
inquiry  may  prove  troublesome,  as  bringing  in  matter  with 
\\ inch  we  are  not  now  concerned.  But  perhaps  you  mean  the 
word  to  apply  to  the  thing  professed,  in  which  case  it  would  fit 
better  to  another  part  of  the  sentence. 

As  how  ? 

Christianity,  we  might  say,  is  the  sincere  Truth — the  truth 
unmixed,  that  is,  with  any  foreign  element. 

If  you  prefer  it  in  that  form  I  have  no  objection,  though  the 
correction  seems  to  me  a  little  hypercritical. 

I  do  so  prefer  it ;  for  as  our  old  friend  Socrates  has  saiJ,  he 
who  SQcks  the  truth  must  be  particular  about  words. 

Here  Harrington  mused  a  moment,  but  after  a  little  while 
proceeded : 

So  far,  then,  we  seem  to  have  a  definition — Christianity  is 
tlio  Truth  contained  in  the  Bible.  But  now,  when  I  ask 
myself  further,  how  I  am  to  embrace  Christianity,  or  rather 
what  I  am  to  embrace,  the  thing  most  important  seems  to 
evade  me,  and  I  find  that,  after  all,  you  have  described  to  me 
the  well  wherein  Truth  lies,  but  have  still  omitted  to  inform  me 
either  what  the  Truth  is,  or  how  it  is  to  be  drawn  forth.  And 
tlie  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  a  mere  fancy.  For  we 
have  seen  in  our  previous  conversations,  that  of  all  the  innu- 
merable buckets  let  down  into  that  well,  few  come  up  again 
filled  with  precisely  the  same  contents.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  everything  depends  on  the  character  of  the  bucket 
let  down.  One  man  employs  the  old  "moss-covered,  iron- 
bound  bucket"  of  Roman  Catholicism.  What  he  draws  up  is 
moss-colored,  iron-tinctured,  and  with  a  most  decided  smack  of 
Romanism  in  it.  Another  lets  down  a  new-fangled  rational- 
istic bucket.  The  truth  comes  up  to  him  in  a  rationalistic 
form.  Now,  on  the  same  principle,  I  fear,  if  I  let  down 
nothing  but  my  leaky  vessel  of  skeptical  inquiry,  the  Truth 
which  I  seek  may  all  dribble  out ;  so  that,  without  any  dispar- 
agement to  the  well,  I  may  have  nothing  for  my  pains,  or  what 
is  worse  yet,  may  mistake  for  truth  the  mere  dregs  that  remain 
whea  the  Truth  itself  has  escaped.    What  shalll  do,  then? 
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I  take  for  the  whole  and  sincere  Truth  whatever  I  may 
e  to  draw  from  the  well  of  inspiration,  or  is  there  some 
)y  which  I  may  examine  the  contents  of  the  bucket,  and 
what  is  true,  and  what  not? 

course,  answered  I,  one  must  employ  a  just  rule  of  inter- 
ion  ;  for  even  the  purest  truth  may  be  wrested  by  the 
•ned  and  unstable  to  their  own  destruction, 
know,  then,  what  Scripture  truth  is,  in  other  words 
Christianity  is,  there  must  be  some  guide,  some  rule,  or 
st  some  right  principle  assumed,  for  the  interpretation  of 
cred  documents.  The  Gospel  is  not  the  letter,  but  the 
But  if  this  be  the  case,  will  it  not  be  necessary  to  add 
hini'  of  tlie  kind  to  our  definition  of  Christianitv  ? 
ly  necessary  ? 

:au^e,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Christianity  being  contained  in 
ible,  as  Truth  in  a  deep  well,  it  is  manifest  from  a  priori 
lerations,  as  well  as  from  uniform  experience,  that  each 
ular  explorer  in  that  depth  will  find  very  much  what, 
his  previous  intellectual  or  moral  habits,  from  his  preju- 
in  one  word,  or  to  speak  more  mildly  his  preconceptions, 
prepared  or  predisposed  to  find  ;  so  that,  to  get  at  the 
'■  truth,  sincere  and  undefiled,  will  require  what  in  point 
;t  we  never  find  among  men, — a  wholly  sincere  and  undo- 
seeker.  Now  such  a  seeker,  I  for  one,  at  all  events,  do 
'ofess  to  be.  Not  to  speak  of  other  diflSculties,  the  habit 
king  at  both  sides  of  every  question  would  sorely  impede 
aixh,  and  indefinitely  postpone  my  arrival  at  any  fixed 
ision.  Thus,  at  the  very  first  step  of  my  search  I  am  met 
I  inquiry  as  to  the  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the 
itself.  In  what  sense  is  it  inspired,  and  to  what  degree 
ible  ?  If  I  start  from  Macnaught's  point  of  view  on  that 
it,  or  from  that  of  Strauss,  it  is  manifest  I  shall  arrive  at 
ult  very  different  from  that  commonly  attained  by  the 
of  orthodox  Christians. 

t,  I  thought  we  had  already  seen,  in  our  conversations 
the  semi-skeptics,  that  the  theory  of  plenary  inspiration, 
bsolute  infallibility,  is  the  only  allowable  hypothesis. 
m  so ;  but  is  this  to  be  taken  merely  as  an  hypothesis 
►nvenience's  sake,  liable  to  be  questioned  and  laid  aside  as 
24 
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I  advance,  or  shall  I  regard  it  as  a  thing  settled,  coming  to  me 
on  sufficient  authority,  and  therefore  to  be  received  and  hdieved 
without  further  question? 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  believed. 

But  on  what  authority  ? 

We  have  already  agreed,  said  I,  that  whatever  may  be 
said  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  question,  yet  the  balance 
of  probability  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  common,  which  I 
may  indeed  call  the  common-sense  view  of  inspiration;  and 
where  there  is  such  a  balance  in  a  matter  of  practical  impor- 
tance, it  is  natural  to  man,  and  therefore  proper  to  accept  it  as 
sufficient  authority  for  belief. 

But  is  there  any  one  word  to  express  the  nature  of  this 
authority? 

I  know  of  none  better  than  the  term  "  common  sense."  The 
cornraon  sense  of  Christians,  guided  by  the  Spirit,  and  formed 
by  Apostolic  teaching,  first  received  the  Scriptures  as  infallible 
and  inspired  :  the  same  common  sense  has  in  all  ages  since  held 
to  them  as  such. 

And  is  this  the  sole  authority  for  the  common  belief  on  the 
subject  ? 

It  is  practically  such,  I  answered  ;  though  doubtless  learned 
men,  competent  to  the  work,  may  add  to  the  strength  of  their 
conviction  by  their  own  private  reasoning  and  investigations. 

Well,  then,  said  Harrington,  we  seem  to  be  reaching  some- 
thing that  looks  to  me  like  a  new  factor  in  our  problem  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  Of  one  truth,  the  most  prominent,  and  so  far  the 
most  important  of  all,  we  are  able  to  say,  that  it  is  contained 
in  tJie  Book,  and  is  also  held,  outside  of  the  Book,  by  what  we 
call  common  sense.  And  this  I  look  upon  as  a  real  addition  to 
my  chances  of  getting  at  the  truth.  For,  finding  a  certain 
belief  with  regard  to  inspiration,  held  by  common  sense  as 
truth,  outside  of  the  well,  I  may  hope,  when  I  let  down  my  own 
bucket  into  the  well,  to  find  the  same  there.  If  I  find  it,  my 
belief,  of  course,  is  strengthened.  If  I  find  it  not,  I  have  at 
least  a  good  reason  for  distrusting  my  own  search,  and  perhaps 
for  repeating  the  process  more  carefully,  until  I  prove  more 
successful.  But  is  this  witness  of  common  sense  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  truth  of  Christianity  ? 
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)pose,  practically  it  is. 

is  so  practically,  it  is  all  I  now  desire.  In  the  many 
br  example,  in  which,  through  the  grossness  of  our  Intel- 
vision,  the  sun  of  Christian  truth  appears  double^  as  it 
-one  or  more  fdse  suns  rendering  it  not  a  little  difficult 
ern  which  is  the  true  one  ;  wlien  the  Arian  belief  stands 
a  formidable  rival  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  when  Popery, 
Y,  and  Parity,  each  claims  for  itself  that  "  hearing  "  of 
cometh  *'  faith,"  or  when  the  necessity  of  the  sacraments 
uestton  ;  in  the  many  cases,  in  short,  in  which  the  afgu- 
'om  Scripture  is  so  ingeniously  balanced,  that  which- 
de  one  takes  the  Bible  seems  to  support  him  in  it,  you 
make  "  common  sense"  the  umpire,  and  would  allow  it 
ically  "  a  voice  decisive  of  the  issue. 
:  but,  of  course,  I  mean  common  sense  guided  and 
;ened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  this  guidance,  Harring- 
promised  in  all  cases  to  the  earnest,  prayerful,  and  per- 
ig  seeker;  so  that  using  the  best  faculties  God  hath 
rou,  and  availing  yourself  of  such  helps  as  He  hath  put 
'  way,  and  above  all  doing  whatever  good  your  hand 
>  do,  you  need  not  doubt  of  coming  finally  to  a  right 
don,  and  of  knowing  what  Christianity  is^  both  in  its  word, 
its  power. 

this  I  doubt  not,  Harrington  replied.  He  then  was 
for  a  moment,  his  face  assuming  a  thoughtful  and  some- 
uzzled  look,  which  cleared  up  shortly  into  a  smile,  how 
3  he  slowly  resumed  : 

it  seems  to  me,  Eogers,  that  you  have  thrown  me  com 
from  the  bearings  which  I  thought  I  had  gained.  When 
ke  of  *'  common  sense ''  a  little  while  ago,  I  imagined  I 
3t  hold  of  a  sense  of  Scripture-truth  outside  of  myself ; 
3,  which  comparing  my  own  with,  and  laying  the  two 
3r,  as  it  were,  I  might  know  where  to  trust,  and  where  to 
t  the  result  of  my  own  investigations.  But  now,  it 
s,  the  *•  common  sense"  you  speak  of  is  merely  my  own 
so  that  unless  I  compare  myself  with  myself,  or  compare 
^n  sense  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  with  my  own  sense, 
s  no  material  for  any  comparison  whatever.  Let  us  try 
then,  and  see  where  we  stand.    What  do  we  mean  by 
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common  sense  ?  Is  it  my  sense,  your  sense,  or  some 
side  of  both  of  us — something  which  would  exist  in  a 
ness,  if  neither  you,  nor  I,  had  ever  reasoned  on  the 
The  jilenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  for  examj 
common-sense  doctrine  on  that  subject, — is  it  not  ? 

It  is. 

But,  suppose  on  examination  /  should  be  unable  to 
plenary  inspiration,  would  it  then,  or  thereby,  cease 
common-sense  doctrine? 

No. 

What — if  I  examined  earnestly,  honestly,  studious! 
fully,  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  spiriti 
with  spiritual? 

Still,  your  conviction,  if  it  fell  short  of  the  idea  o 
inspiration,  would  certainly  not  bo  the  common-sens 
the  subject. 

But  would  it  not  be  the  true  view — true  to  me,  at  1 

True,  or  not,  you  would  have  reason  to  distrus 
rather  you  might  reasonably  doubt  whether,  after  all 
applied  such  diligence  to  the  study,  and  such  earn^l 
prayer,  as  would  warrant  your  resting  in  the  concli 
matter  of  full  faith. 

I  could  not  believe,  then,  in  my  own  sense  of  inspira 

Certainly  not  fully — not  without  more  or  less 
doubt  and  further  inquiry. 

But,  if  my  sense  harmonized  with  the  common  sens 
the  Bulgcct,  could  I  then  believe  ? 

Yes  :  for  then  there  would  be  such  a  balance  of  pi 
in  favour  of  belief,  that  nothing  but  an  authority  n 
and  immediately  divine  could  warrant  one  in  £ 
aside. 

Well,  said  Harrington,  this  common  sense  must  be, 
something  wonderful  and  potential  in  the  aifairs  of  m( 
as  I  liave  often  noticed,  everybody  speaks  of  it.  E 
apjieals  to  it,  and  quotes  it  as  decisive  in  every  matter, 
body  bows  to  its  authority.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  cc 
get  at  it ;  if  I  could  only  find  out  what  and  where 
what  it  says  in  relation  to  the  great  verities  of  Chris 
should  be  in  a  fair  way  of  having  my  doubts  solved. 
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t  least,  some  test  to  apply  to  my  own  sense  of  the  mean- 
he  Book,  and  so  far  something  of  the  nature  of  a  rule  of 
Are  you  willing,  then,  that  we  should  go  on,  and  inquire 
lis  common  sense  is  ? 
11  means,  said  I. 

I  dare  say,  said  Harrington,  we  might  divide  the  ques- 
ts :  As  man  has  a  sense  of  things  phenomenal  common 
nany,  and  a  sense  of  real  relations,  which  being  devel- 
y  scientific  culture  belongs  only  to  the  few,  we  might 
tt  "  common  sense  "  with  regard  to  mere  phenomena  is 
Lse  of  men  in  general,  while  "  common  sense "  with 
to  *' inward  and  real  relations"  is  the  sense  of  those 
10  have  studied  such  relations.  Thus  it  is  a  common 
ruth,  that  the  sun  (phenomenally)  moves  from  East  to 
But  it  is  equally  a  common  sense  truth  that  (really)  he 
not  at  all.  Now,  to  which  of  these  classes  shall  we 
;he  common  sense,  that  is  to  guide  and  govern  our  inter- 
)n  of  the  Bible  ? 

aps  I  might  say,  to  neither.  For  things  spiritual,  we 
•e  spiritually  discerned.  There  is  such  a  thing,  how- 
i  a  spiritual  common  sense  ;  and  that  of  course  belongs 
tual  men. 

)y  spiritual  men  do  you  mean  Christians  generally,  or 
[ue  distinguishable  class,  or  sect  of  Christians? 
truly  spiritual  men  are  always  the  minority  of  so-called 
ms.  But  they  are  scattered,  and  to  human  ken  hidden 
nass,  so  that  as  a  class  they  can  hardly  be  called  dis tin- 
gle. 

,  then,  shall  we  discover  what  is  their  common  sense 
gard  to  the  truths  of  Christianity  ? 
bly,  somewhat  in  this  way.  As  scientific  truth,  dis- 
at  first  only  by  the  few,  gradually  makes  its  way  among 
;s,  and  becomes  in  time  a  part  of  the  common  sense  of 
it  maybe  with  regard  to  spiritual  truth.  The  spiritual 
ough  few,  leaven  the  whole  lump.  They  become  natu- 
le  leaders  of  opinion.  So  that,  in  the  main,  and  for  all 
al  purposes,  common  sense  as  applied  to  Christianity  is 
nse  which  abides,  existiiii^^  at  all  times  in  the  mass  of 
an  men. 
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You  say,  possibly  this  is  so.  But,  if  it  be  not  so,  is  ih»e 
any  other  "  commoa  sense"  discoverable,  or  definable? 

None  that  I  can  now  mention. 

But  we  often  hear  an  individual  exhorted  to  use  Ais  oim 
common  sense  in  religious  matters  :  has  such  an  exhortation 
any  force  or  meaning  ? 

Doubtless  it  has  a  certain  force,  for  such  phrases  would 
hardly  remain  in  use,  if  they  had  not  some  meaning  in  them. 

Thus,  when  I  am  kindly  exhorted  by  my  friends,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  to  use  my  common  sense,  it  implies  I 
suppose,  that  I  possess  this  invaluable  faculty,  or  gift,  whatever 
it  may  be? 

Of  course. 

And  when  it  is  said  of  me, — and  from  certain  itchings  of  the 
car  I  judge  that  this  also  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, — that  I 
lack  common  sense,  I  may  infer  that  at  least  some  of  my  facul- 
ties, gifts,  mental  operations,  or  intellectual  furniture,  differ  in 
some  respects  from  what  is  styled  common  sense  ? 

That  also  is  true. 

The  sense  I  display  at  one  time,  then,  may  be  called  common 
sense ;  that,  which  I  exercise  at  another,  is  something  dif- 
ferent ? 

Yes. 

But,  at  what  times,  I  pray,  do  I  exercise  the  former,  and  at 
what  times  the  latter  ? 

Indeed,  my  dear  Harrington,  I  have  noticed,  that  whenever 
you  argue  with  the  skeptics,  as  in  our  late  conversations  with 
Eobinson  and  Fellowes,  you  exhibit  the  most  admirable  com- 
mon sense  :  but,  when  you  begin  to  speculate  in  the  manner  of 
Berkely  or  of  Hume,  denying  with  one  the  existence  of  matter 
and  with  the  other  the  existence  of  spirit,  till  by  virtue  of  chap- 
logic  you  convert  life  itself  into  a  dream,  in  which,  however, 
there  is  neither  any  one  to  do  the  dreaming,  nor  in  reality  any- 
thing to  dream  about,  then,  it  seems  to  me, — to  speak  plainly, 
— you  and  common  sense  are  not  within  whooping  distance  of 
one  another  :  and  as  to  Reason — 

I  suppose,  said  Harrington  smilingly,  it  is  fairly  reasoned 
out  of  court.  But  tell  me,  dear  Uncle,  why  my  reasoning  in 
the  latter  case  is  not  as  good,  and  reliable,  as  in  the  former. 
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Is  it  not  just  as  logical — as  free  from  any  flaw  in  the  ratiocina- 
tionary  process  ? 

Perhaps  it  is.  Yet  it  is  against  common  sense,  and  that  in 
my  opinion  is  enough  to  condemn  it. 

But  still  you  have  not  told  me  why,  nor  m  what  respects  it 
differs. 

Perhaps  Hume  himself  could  tell  you  better  than  I.  When 
he  mused  alone,  and  abandoned  himself  to  that  mere  driving- 
wheel  of  logic  which  both  drove  and  regulated  the  mechanical 
movement  of  his  mind,  he  could  easily  persuade  himself,  that 
neither  the  world,  nor  himself,  nor  anything  else  could  be 
rationally  believed  to  exist.  But  when  he  met  a  party  of 
friends,  a  game  of  backgammon  or  a  little  social  chat  put  a 
stop  to  the  mechanical  dialectics,  and  made  him  feel,  and  think, 
and  act  like  any  other  man.  In  the  one  case,  I  think,  his 
reason  was  controlled  by  a  mere  logic-power  ;  in  the  other  by 
that  large  and  living  Reason,  which  is  the  common  inheritance 
of  our  race.  And  I  tell  you,  Harrington,  reason  is  a  thing 
that  can  seldom  be  monopolized  by  a  single  mind.  It  is  human, 
and  social,  and  delights,  as  the  wise  man  expresses  it,  in  the 
sons  of  men.  It  is  many-minded,  many-sided.  And  if  it  ever 
seems  to  dwell  wholly  in  a  single  breast,  as  in  a  Homer,  for 
example,  or  a  Solomon,  or  a  Socrates,  or  a  Shakespeare,  or  a 
Bacon,  it  will  be  found  in  such  rare  cases,  that  the  one  mind 
has  a  sort  of  free  ticket  of  admission  into  all  other  minds,  or 
rather  that  it  is  placed  by  some  lucky  chance  in  the  sensorium^ 
as  it  were,  of  the  whole  human  family. '  For,  as  in  the  famous 
"  Ear  of  Dionysius''  there  was  a  certain  tympanum,  so-called,  in 
which  the  faintest  whisper  in  any  part  of  the  prison  became  an 
audible  ftiU-toned  voice,  so  in  the  labarynthic  structure  of  our 
common  humanity  there  are  certain  minds  which  are  the 
tympana  or  sensoria,  of  all  other  minds.  What  we  call  Genius 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  sounds  feebly  uttered  and  half  heard, 
or  the  sights  dimly  shadowed,  and  half  seen,  by  ordinary  minds, 
come  to  it  full-voiced,  clearly  out-lined,  thoroughly  audible, 
visible,  and  intelligible.  Genius,  therefore,  is  in  reality  but  an 
exalted  common  sense.  It  is  marked  less  by  originality,  than 
by  what  I  may  term  concentrality.  It  is  a  centre  towards 
which  thought  flows,  and  in  which  it  becomes  quickened  with 
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new  life,  and  winged  with  new  power  of  expression  ; 
Sterne,  as  a  man  of  genius,  uttered  nothing  more  than 
truth,  when  he  said,  *'  I  verilj  believej  that  tlie  grater 
the  thoughts  which  come  into  my  head  were  designed  f 
men,  and  have  been  some  how  or  other  intercepted 
passage." 

I  may  conclude,  then,  said  he,  that  when  I  exhibit  comm 
I  show  that  sense  which  accords,  or  harmonizes,  with  t 
of  other  men  ;  and  that  if,  instead  of  possessing  as  I  do 
grain  of  common  sense,  I  were  as  riclily  endowed  with 
great  poets,  or  philosophers,  I  still  should  differ  from  1 
merely  in  this  :  that  I  should  sec  clearly  what  they  se 
and  sliould  be  able  to  express  intelligibly  what  they  ex 
a  vague  and  confused  way. 

Such  a  conclusion  would  be  near  enough  the  truth  fo 
cal  purposes. 

And  I  suppose,  too,  that  as  poetical  genius  is  only  an 
common  sense,  so  religious  or  spiritual  perception  is 
sense,  or  reason,  transfigured,  as  it  were, — clothed,  so  t 
in  raiment  of  white  light,  and  standing  on  the  Mou 
Moses  and  the  Tropliets. 

I  fear,  said  I  smiling,  that  my  reference  to  genius  has 
you  into  a  poetical  and  imaginative  mood.  But  it  is 
Harrington,  that  you  have  your  own  definite  notions 
subject,  so  that  our  search  by  way  of  questions  and  an 
getting  to  be  superfluous.  Suppose  you  tell  me,  then, ; 
what  your  own  notion  of  common  sense  is. 

Perhaps  you  will  find,  Harrington  replied,  that  my 
on  the  subject  are  less  definite  and  decided  than  you  ; 
credit  for,  dear  Uncle.  Yet  I  confess,  that  puzzled  by 
in  which  I  have  been  flouted  by  sober  people  for  the 
this  most  excellent,  but  so  far  as  my  researches  go,  mo; 
finable  tiling,  called  common  sense,  and  reminded  as 
been  from  time  to  time,  that  a  little  common  sense  wou 
more  service  to  me,  than  all  my  skeptical  inquiries  1 
honestly  pursued,  and  being  taught  by  yourself,  moreoi 
common  sense,  or  as  we  have  otherwise  called  it,  i^eason, 
authority  even  in  mattefs  of  faith,  so  that  belief  is  a  re£ 
as  well  as  religious  thing ;  I  say,  moved  by  all  these  c 
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ations  I  have  been  not  a  little  anxious  to  inquire  in  every  quar- 
ter what  this  wonderful  gift  is.  Especially  have  I  been  desirous 
to  ascertain  what  it  is  in  reference  to  religion.  And  it  seems 
to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  as  common  sense  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness is  the  sense  of  business-men  generally,  or  in  scientific  mat- 
ters the  sense  of  scientific  men,  so  in  matters  of  religion  it  can 
not  possibly  be  other  than  the  sense  of  religious  men  generally  ; 
that  sense,  namely,  which  remains  in  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians after  all  private,  peculiar,  local,  temporary,  partial,  or 
sectarian  notions  have  been  carefully  eliminated.  Yet  one 
thing  still  puzzles  mo  with  regard  to  this  conclusion.  Common 
sense,  I  know,  is  constantly  appealed  to  as  practically  decisive 
of  controverted  questions.  It  is  made  authoritative  in  matters 
of  interpretation  and  of  faith.  Yet  I  have  observed,  that  those 
who  a{)peal  to  it  most  frequently,  and  among  others  yourself, 
dear  Uncle,  are  most  decidedly  and  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
quod  semper^  quod  vbique^  ct  quod  ah  omnibus  of  the  old  theolo- 
gians. Tell  me,  then,  dear  Uncle,  what  the  difi*erence  is?  In 
what  respect  does  the  common  sense,  to  which  I  am  so  fre- 
quently directed,  and  which  I  conclude,  therefore,  I  have  not 
hitherto  followed,  differ  from  that  sense  of  the  true  meaning 
and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  which  has  been  ever,  everywhere 
admitted  by  the  great  mass  of  Christians?  Is  common  sense, 
in  short,  the  English  of  consensus  or  is  it  something  else? 

To  this  I  answered,  the  quod  semper  of  the  theologians  is,  as 
I  have  argued  in  my  discourse  on  Reason  and  Faith,  a  manifest 
absurdity.  In  the  first  place  it  is  too  vague  a  term  for  any 
practical  use. 

But  is  it  more  vague  than  "  reason,"  or  "  common  sense  "  ? 

Besides,  antiquity,  universality,  and  consent  for  any  doctrine, 
are  difiicult  to  be  proven,  and  to  the  mass  of  men  well-nigh 
impossible.  It  would  require  learned,  laborious,  and  discrimi- 
nating search  among  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ponderous 
tomes. 

But  was  not  the  same  objection  made,  in  one  of  our  former 
conversations,  to  what  is  called  the  historical  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Was  it  not  urged  that  history  itself  is  uncertain  and 
unreliable,  fact  and  fiction  being  so  mixed  up  with  one  another, 
that  some  men  have  become  skeptical  with  regard  to  all  his- 
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tory,  while  others,  most  eminent  among  histor 
it  necessary,  at  least,  to  reject  all  accounts  of 
actions  ?  Yet,  if  I  remember  aright,  we  founi 
the  objection  to  be  nauglit.  For  man,  it 
bound  by  his  very  nature  to  believe  the  testi 
that,  doubt  as  we  may  about  this  fact  or  that, 
may  the  accuracy  of  one  historian,  or  all,  yet 
we  accept  with  as  much  confidence  on  the  w 
mony  of  our  senses.  Now  the  common  b 
words  the  "  common  sense  "  of  an  age,  with  i 
ticular  subject,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  history 
That  the  Christians  generally  of  the  second  < 
pic,  believed  in  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  is  at 
that  they  had  precisely  our  present  canon  o 
writings.  In  the  same  way  it  is  not  more  cei 
was  devoured  by  beasts  in  the  beginning  c 
Polycarp  burned  at  the  stake  towards  its  closi 
the  same  period  *'  the  hierarchical  idea  "  was 
of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  < 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  objection  to  a 
an  objection  to  historical  testimony ;  so  thj 
matter  fully,  we  should  have  to  go  back  anc 
we  have  admitted  with  regard  to  probabili 
belief,  and  should  have  to  slide  down,  in  fact 
the  ladder,  and  start  again  from  the  point  c 
cism. 

But,  at  all  events — I  answered — controveri 
all  times  and  places.  On  every  question 
divided.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is 
consent  capable  of  being  proven. 

Then,  it  appears,  there  is  with  regard  to  ( 
such  thing  as  common  sense.  For  if  truth  h 
well  of  inspiration,  that  the  almost  boundless 
discussion,  ingenuity,  and  piety  of  eighteen  h 
failed  to  draw  it  out  in  any  generally  recogni 
admitted  forms,  then  it  seems  idle  to  exhort  i 
more  than  once  exhorted,  to  resort  to  comr 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  But,  perhaps,  wi 
in  defining  common   sense  as  the  sense  coi 
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The  word  may  mean,  as  I  have  sometimes  heard  men  say,  a 
very  uncommon  sense.  So  that,  in  spite  of  our  conclusions  on 
that  subject,  those  may  be  in  the  right,  who  regard  religious 
truth  as  the  object  of  a  sort  of  intuition,  or  transcendental  vis- 
ion, known  only  to  the  oracular  mutual-admiration  few,  but 
which  we,  the  unanointed  many,  have  been  contented  to  let 
pass.  Are  you  willing.  Uncle,  that  we  should  slip  down  again 
a  few  rounds  lower  in  our  ladder,  and  reexamine  that  ques- 
tion? 

To  this  I  answered,  It  will  hardly  be  worth  while.  Yet  I 
should  be  sorry,  Harrington,  to  see  you  surrender  your  right  of 
private  interpretation  to  the  authority  of  a  so-caJled  general 
consent.  In  religion,  as  in  all  other  matters,  a  man  must  use 
his  own  reason. 

Now  that,  said  Harrington,  is  the  very  point  I  have  tried  to 
come  to.  Must  I  use  my  own  reason,  and  follow  it  simply,  or 
must  I  try  to  conform  to  reason  in  general  ? 

What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  something  of  this  kind.  If  you  were  to  tell  me  that 
in  judging  of  the  colour  or  shape  of  things  I  must  use  my  own 
eyesight,  I  should  of  course  understand  that  I  must  look  at 
things  myself,  and  keep  my  eyes  open.  But  suppose,  as  is 
unfortunately  the  case  with  myself,  and  as  I  have  understood  is 
the  case  with  quite  a  number  of  persons,  that  without  any 
noticeable  defect  of  eyesight,  I  should  be,  nevertheless,  par- 
tially colour-blind — mistaking,  as  more  than  once  has  happened, 
a  dark  green  for  brown,  a  scarlet  for  crimson,  a  blue  for  pink, 
and  many  other  things  in  like  manner.  Would  you  have  me 
in  such  matters  to  follow  my  own  sight,  or  should  I  be  guided 
rather  by  eye-sight  in  general  ? 

Of  course  the  eye-sight  of  people  generally  should  be  author- 
ity to  you  in  such  a  case. 

Or  to  take  another  case  ;  having  a  good  eye  for  form  and 
figure,  I  have  often  been  astonished  to  see  persons  with  better 
sight  than  mine,  who  yet  seem  to  have  no  sense  of  symmetry 
and  proportion.  Thus  I  have  seen  a  parlor,  a  model  of  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  care,  in  which,  however,  the  pictures  were 
hung  awry,  and  every  article  of  furniture  was  out  of  its  right 
place.    Now,  the  owners  of  this  parlor  trusted  their  own  eye- 
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siglit.    Would  it  not  Lave  beea  better  for  them  1 
sight  in  general  ? 

Of  course,  though  it  is  a  point  of  rather  trivi: 
I  should  think. 

But  may  there  not  1)0  room  for  Bimilar  mistake 
greater  importance,  and  in  the  following  of  Ri 
sight  of  the  soul  ?  In  a  thing  so  delicate  and  subl 
Trutli,  liow  am  I  to  know,  but  that  I  may  be,  so  t 
form  or  colour-blind  ?  How,  but  by  submitting  : 
to  Ecason  in  general — by  correcting  my  own  sens 
truth  by  the  broad  conimon  sense  of  the  Chrisi 
large  ?  For,  that  some  men  see  tilings,  which 
see  ;  and  of  things  seen  in  common  that  some 
partially  in  one  way,  and  some  just  as  partially 
that  to  get  a  complete  view  we  have  to  combine, 
numerable  eye-sights,  eliminating  differences,  f 
ciencles,  correcting  distortions  and  perversions 
is  as  true  in  the  subject  matter  of  Reason,  as  in 
nary  vision.  I  ask  again,  then,  must  I  intcrp 
Book,  and  ascertain  what  Christianity  is,  by  my 
by  my  own  reason  as  guided  by  Reason  in  gener 

Illustrations,  my  dear  Harrington,  are  no 
and  analogies,  you  know,  are  very  apt  to  r 
in  the  present  inquiry  I  regret  to  see  your 
towards  a  principle,  which  once  admitted  may  C( 
fore  you  know  it  to  all  the  novelties  and  corrup 
Rome. 

But,  my  dear  Uncle,  can  novelties  be  proved  by 
all  titncs  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  novelty,  in  its  ^ 
must  be  something  which  can  be  proven  to  ha 
late — which,  in  other  words,  has  7iot  antiquity  in 

I  remained  silent,  feeling  that  I  had  made, 
imprudent  admissions,   and   that  to   convince 
should  have  to  go  over  again  the  entire  invcstigati 
of  doubtful  expediency  just  now,  in  dealing  with  a 
quick,  and  full  of  questions,  as  his  seemed  to 
perceived    that    I    was    somewhat    tired  of   t 
Accordingly,  with,  a  little  good-natured  rallying, 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my  "  skeptical  turn 
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ing  me  to  take  care  the  next  time  we  met  lest  I  should  prove 
to  be  "  in  the  same  boat  with  Robinson  and  Fellowes,"  and 
with  a  half-earnest  declaration,  that  of  late  he  was  beginning 
to  suspect  "some  bottom  of  reason"  in  primitive  consensus,  and 
even  in  the  "  venerable  old  bug-bear  "  of  Church  authority,  we 
80  parted  for  the  night ;  I,  to  study  out  the  question,  whether 
1  Tim.  iii.  15,  might  not  be  much  improved  by  a  new  punctua- 
tion, he,  I  sincerely  hope,  to  court  "  kind  nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep  : "  for  Harrington's  brain  has  of  late  been 
considerably  overtasked,  and  if  he  does  not  give  it  rest  there  is 
no  telling  what  absurdity  he  may  finally  indulge  in. 


WHY  CHURCHMEN  LOVE  THE  LITURGY. 

People  out  of  the  tlhurch  are  often  wondering  why  it  is  that 
Churchmen  have  so  deep  and  strong  an  attachment  to  their  par- 
ticular forms  and  order  of  worship  ;  and  the  members  of  other 
religious  bodies  are  to  be  heard,  sometimes  regretting,  some- 
times boasting,  that  there  exists  nothing  of  the  kind  amongst 
themselves.  The  ardent  love  that  the  children  of  the  Church 
bear  to  their  mother's  words  of  instruction  and  forms  of  devo- 
tion, to  some  of  our  neighbours  seems  highly  religious,  to  others 
of  them  not  much  better  than  idolatry  ;  the  latter  not  being  well 
able  to  see  how  we  can  prize  the  means  so  highly,  without  hav- 
ing first  virtually  put  them  in  place  of  the  end.  They  perceive 
much  to  approve  and  admire  in  the  ancient,  long-tried  provis- 
ions and  preparations  of  our  Liturgy  ;  but  no  such  everlasting 
beauty  or  inexhaustible  interest  in  them,  that  we  should  stand 
to  them  and  cleave  to  them  so  stoutly  and  so  perseveringly ; 
they  can  nowise  understand  what  there  is  in  them,  that  by  long 
and  frequent  usage  they  should  not  become  stale  and  weari- 
some. They  therefore  not  seldom  land  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  matters  in  hand,  with  all  their  acknowledged  beauty  and 
excellence,  have  some  latent  aptness  to  generate  superstition  ; 
and  that  the  potent  charm  which  they  have  over  the  mind,  and 
which  is  rather  strengthened  than  worn  out  by  long  custom, 
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mast  proceed  from  some  other  than  a  genninely  religious  source, 
and  be  spmi  out  of  other  than  holy  and  divine  elements. 

Now,  not  to  dwell  on  other  considerations,  it  were  surely  an 
odd  accusation  against  a  teacher  that  he  had  the  gift  of  rooting 
his  instructions  fast  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils;  or  against  a 
mother,  that  she  made  her  children  love  to  be  with  her,  and 
have  lier  words  still  sounding  in  their  ears  and  upon  their 
tongues,  or  that  she  so  established  her  image  in  their  affections 
that  it  should  stand  to  them  as  the  model  and  pattern  after 
which  all  their  thoughts  of  the  beautiful  and  good  were  cut  and 
fashioned.  And  doubtless  much  of  the  result  in  question  grows 
from  the  fact  that  the  Church,  by  her  solemn  still-recurring  lit- 
anies and  minstrelsies,  causes  the  mind  of  her  children 

To  be  a  maDsion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Their  memory  to  be  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  soands  and  harmonies ; 

thus  binding  up  the  efficacies  of  grace  with  the  invitations  and 
endearments  of  nature.  It  may  seem  strange,  it  may  seem 
wrong,  to  our  neighbours,  that  such  should  be  the  case ;  but  so 
it  is  :  they  may  think,  and  they  often  do  call,  us  illiberal  and 
exclusive,  for  not  interchanging  with  them,  and  reciprocating 
their  favourable  thoughts,  and  speaking  of  their  services  as  they 
arc  used  to  speak  of  ours ;  but  the  truth  is,  however  good  such 
cliannels  of  devotion  as  theirs  may  be  to  those  who  have  no 
other,  our  feelings  will  not,  cannot  flow  in  them ;  they  may  see 
beauty  in  our  forms  of  service,  but  we  can  see  none  in  theirs ; 
they  have  nothing  that  seems  to  us  religious  worship  in  com- 
parison with  our  precious,  time-honoured  liturgies ;  and  all 
tliat  they  have  seems  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  after  we  have 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  these. 

But,  surely,  instead  of  censuring  either  the  Church  for 
inspiring  or  her  sons  for  imbibing  such  a  deep  and  lasting 
affection  for  her  services,  we  may  well  suspect  some  fatal  defect, 
either  in  the  mother,  or  in  the  children,  or  in  both,  where 
such  affections  do  not  spring  up  and  flourish.  For  as  there  is 
nothing  so  rational  and  becoming  and  beautiful  as  returns  of 
prayer  and  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  God  that  made  and 
redeemed  us ;  so  neither  is  there  anything  so  attractive  and 
endearing  to  man's    heart,  as  such    worship  when    rightly 
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ordered  and  expressed.  So  that  we  know  not  whether  they 
are  more  to  be  pitied  or  blamed,  who  are  without  these  most 
fitting  and  comfortable  sentiments ;  or  rather  they  are  to  be 
pitied,  that  they  have  not  got,  and  blamed,  that  they  do  not 
seek,  such  forms  and  objects  as  are  apt  to  kindle  and  cherish 
them.  Nor  can  that  society  be  reasonably  expected  to  last, 
where  the  members  have  not  some  such  matter  between  them 
to  cement  or  weld  them  together,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  love 
stronger  than  that  of  their  own  discoveries  and  collections. 
Which  is  probably  one  cause  why  so  many  religious  bodies  of 
our  time  are  now  running  or  seem  likely  to  run  out  and  come 
to  nothing.  They  often  congratulate  themselves,  indeed,  on 
being  more  open  to  spiritual  influences,  forasmuch  as  they  have 
nothing  visible  or  tangible  to  interest  and  occupy  their 
thoughts ;  but  who  does  not  see  that  this  very  principle 
whereon  they  are  built,  and  whereof  they  boast,  must  ulti- 
mately break  them  to  pieces  ?  that  they  must  perforce  crumble 
up  and  be  lost  in  endless  dispersion,  because  they  have  no  com- 
mon object  or  matter  to  overcome  or  withstand  the  dividing 
forces  of  self-love  and  individual  opinion  ? 

Now  we  know  that  waters  which  have  to  be  always  digging 
themselves  new  channels  seldom  run  in  deep  and  strong  cur- 
rents :  spreading  out  into  a  huge  shallowness,  they  are  soon 
absorbed  away  into  the  spongy  earth.  And  so  it  is  with  our 
affections :  amidst  a  continual  rush  of  novelties  and  extempo- 
rary  addresses,  they  can  hardly  choose  but  perish  :  they  must 
have  permanent  props  and  supporters  to  lay  hold  of  and  cling 
to,  else  they  cannot  well  grow  and  climb  :  they  always  thrive 
best  in  the  society  of  old  familiar  objects  and  faces  :  the  same 
household  words,  which  we  have  heard  so  long  that  we  remem- 
ber not  when  we  begun  to  hear  them,  and  the  same  maternal 
features,  which  we  have  looked  upon  so  long  that  we  seem  to 
have  always  known  them — ^these  are  the  most  natural  and 
proper  food  of  real  affection  ;  and  it  will  still  keep  bidding  us 
**sing  aloud  dd  songs,  the  precious  music  of  the  heart":  in 
brief,  it  is  our  nature  to  love  what  we  have  long  known,  and 
to  love  it  the  more,  the  longer  we  have  known  it.  So  that 
there  probably  cannot  be  a  shorter  or  surer  way  to  kill  off  the 
religions  affections,  than  by  casting  out  all  stated,  stable  forms 
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of  worship,  and  *  oiitinually  varying  our  services  with  extern* 

pore  novelty  and  cliangc.     For  how  can  they  expect  that  we 

should  ever  be  or  ever  feel  at  home,  who  keep  U3  perpetuallr 

roving  among  strange  persons  and  places  ?     Surely  such  is  not, 

cannot  be,  the  order, 

Whence  prow  the  fixed  deliffhts  of  boose  and  home, 
Fnendshii»i  that  will  not  break,  and  love  that  cannot  roam. 

And  it  is  when  religion  comes  to  us  in  a  shape  to  be  entwined 

and  complicated  with  our  deepest  and  dearest  affections ;  when. 

maiTying  austere  truth  to  beauteous  forms,  she  yieldeth  us 

In  hours  of  weariness  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  lelt  along  the  heart, 
An  1  passin*?  even  into  our  purer  mind, 
With  tramjuil  restoration; 

that  she  becomes  a  living  source  as  well  of  the  comforts  sbe 
offers  us  here,  as  of  the  more-than-comforts  she  promises  iw 
hereafter. 

Doubtless  the  lack  of  some  such  provisions  and  preparations 
as  those  in  question  is  the  main  cause  of  men's  frequent  strain- 
ings  and  punii)ings,  to  get  up  feelings  with  which  they  have  not 
fit  objects  or  ofiices  to  inspire  them.  They  want  to  be  inter- 
ested, try  to  be,  and  think  they  ought  to  be ;  yet  they  cannot 
be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  no  forms  adapted  to 
interest  them.  And  the  result  is,  that  some  go  to  affecting  an 
interest  which  tlicy  cannot  feel,  and  endeavour  to  cant  them- 
selves into  sincerity  ;  while  others  are  either  driven  to  despair 
from  want  of  an  interest  which  they  cannot  feel  and  will  not 
affect,  or  else  they  must  needs  resolve  all  religion  into  mortal- 
ity, since  they  have  no  forms  of  worship  wherein  they  can  be 
sincere. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

The  Doctrine  of  Baptisms.  By  Georok  D.  Armstrong,  i).D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chwxh  in  Norfolk^  Virginia.  New  York :  Cliarles  Scribnery 
377  arid  379  Broadway,    1857. 

This  book  is  our  first  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Armstrong.  "Written  with  a 
view  to  certain  points  now  much  in  debate  among  Christians,  touching  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  in  plan  and  substance  controversial :  but  its 
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tone  and  temper  are  eminently  candid  and  inoffensive ;  there  is  not,  that  we 
can  discoyer,  a  particle  of  rancour  or  bitterness  in  it ;  indeed  controversy  has 
sddcmi  appeared  in  so  kindly  and  amiable  a  form.  Therewithal,  the  book  is  a 
very  able,  scholarly,  and  workpianlike  performance ;  evincing  much  learned 
diligence,  great  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  much  strength  and 
rectitude  of  logic :  the  style  is  clear,  compact,  and  vigorous,  the  order  and 
method  skilful  and  judicious ;  and,  all  together,  it  is  a  calm,  solid,  handsome 
piece  of  work ;  moreover,  viewing  it  in  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  it  is  prudent  and  seasonable. 

The  motive  and  occasion  of  the  work  grew  from  some  recent  doings  of  the 
Baptists  in  the  matter  of  translating  and  circulating  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Baptist  denomination  has  withdrawn /rom  cooperating 
with  other  Protestants,  and  formed  an  "American  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety," for  the  express  purpose  of  translating  baptizo  by  words  answering  to  our 
immerse,  in  all  new  various  required  for  heathen  lands.  At  its  anniversary  in 
1840,  this  Society  "  Resolved,  That  by  the  fact,  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
most  now  look  to  the  Baptist  denomination  alone,  for  faithful  translations 
of  the  Word  of  God,  a  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  them,  demanding,  for 
its  fiill  discharge,  an  unwonted  degree  of,  union,  of  devotion,  and  of  strenuous 
persevering  effort  throughout  the  entirebody."  And  in  their  Annual  Report 
they  denounce  all  tonslations  but  their  own  as  "  versions  in  which  the  real 
meaning  of  words  is  purposely  kept  out  of  sight ;  so  that  Baptists  cannot  cir- 
culate faithhd  versions,  unless  they  print  them  at  their  own  expense."  After 
which  they  add,  that "  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  have  virtually  combined  to  obscure  at  least  a  part  of  the 
Divine  Revelation,  and  continue  to  circulate  versions  of  the  Bible,  unfaithful 
at  least  so  far  as  the  subject  of  baptism  is  concerned." 

Nor  has  the  thing  been  allowed  to  stop  with  the  getting  up  of  versions  dis- 
tinctively Baptist  for  use  in  heathen  land^.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
spirit  with  which  this  new  Society  pursued  their  work,  there  has  since  been 
formed  a  "  Bible  Union,"  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  a  new  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  wherein,  among  other  changes,  immerse  and  immersion 
are  to  be  uniformly  substituted  for  baptize  and  baptism. 

All  which,  as  our  author  justly  remarks  in  his  Preface,  has  given  a  great 
practical  importance  to  the  "  translation  question."  It  is  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  the  interests  and  consequences  involved  in  that  question,  that  the  book  in 
hand  was  written.  And,  as  that  question  is  now,  and  for  some  time  likely  to 
be,  a  prominent  and  somewhat  exciting  one,  the  undertaking  cannot  be  well 
regarded  as  otherwise  than  timely  and  pertinent.  The  question  is  here  dis- 
cussed on  purely  Scriptural  grounds,  no  arguments  being  made  use  of  but 
what  rest  directly  upon  the  text  of  the  Bible.  The  author  remarks,  that,  as 
the  Word  of  God  alone  can  bind  the  faith  of  the  Church ;  so  it  is  to  that 
Word  alone  that  the  appeal  is  made  in  this  treatise.  In  pursuance  of  this 
rule,  every  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  baptize  or  baptism  occurs,  or  which, 
the  Baptist  writers  themselves  being  judges,  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject, 
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is  considered,  and  a  right  expoeitioD  of  it  attempted.  So  that  the  discnaBioD, 
while  thoroaghly  exhaustive  within  its  prescribed  limits,  is  as  for  as  practica- 
ble cut  out  from  all  impertioences,  and  kept  free  of  collateral  diyersiona  and 
embarrassments. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  discusses  the  proper 
translation  of  baptizo ;  the  second  treats  of  the  mode  of  baptism  ;  and  the 
third  sets  forth  who  are  the  rightful  subjects  of  baptism. 

TLie  leading  position  on  the  Baptist  side,  as  stated  by  the  author  from  Dr 
Carson,  is  thus :  That  baptizo  is  a  specific  term,  and  "  has  but  one  signification 
it  always  signifies  to  dip,  never  expressing  anything  but  mode"  Against 
thi«,  the  author  maintains,  that  baptizo^  when  used  as  a  religious  term,  is  gen- 
eric, and  has  no  reference  to  mode;  so  that  to  render  it  uniformly  by  (f/p 
immerse,  sprinkle,  or  pour,  is  to  mistranslate  the  Word  of  God.  He  also  dis- 
tiuguisbes,  that  baptism,  even  though  it  be  "  from  heaven,"  is  not  necessarily  a 
rite  of  initiation  into  any  Church  ;  but  may  be,  like  the  ordinary  purifications 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  merely  a  setting  apart  of  those  already  in  the  Church,  for 
some  special  purpose  ;  whereas  Christian  baptism  is  always  an  initiatory  rite. 
And  he  admits  that  if  a  single  instance  can  be  shown,  of  baptizo  used  as  a 
religious  term,  in  which  the  context  forbids  the  sense  of  purify,  his  position  is 
overthrown.  On  the  other  side,  he  affirms,  that  if  a  single  instance  can  be 
shown,  in  which  the  context  forbids  the  sense  of  dip  or  immerse,  the  position 
of  the  Baptbt  is  overthrown. 

U[)on  this  issue,  he  examines,  one  by  one,  the  several  instances  of  the  word. 
We  will  try  to  reproduce  two  or  three,  by  way  of  showing  his  mode  of  argu- 
ment. 

*'  All  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea  ;  and 
were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."  Was  there  any 
immersion  of  Israel  in  the  cloud  ?  The  cloud  continued  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Israelites  all  the  night,  till  the  sea  was  passed.  To  all^  the 
immersion  of  Israel  in  the  cloud,  is  not  simply  going  beyond  the  record,  but 
contradicting  it.  What  the  cloud  efiected,  was  a  separation  of  Israel  unto 
God's  service,  and  this  in  union  with  Moses.  Hence  "  it  came  between  the 
camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  "  and  while  it  was  darkness 
to  those,  it  gave  light  to  these ;  "  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the  other  all 
the  night."  This  separation  unto  God's  service  was  Israel's  baptism  in  the 
cloud.  So  again,  in  reference  to  the  sea.  If  we  render  baptizo  here  by 
immerse,  we  make  St.  Paul  contradict  Moses ;  for  the  latter  says,  **  they 
walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto 
tJiem^  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  lefL"  There  was  indeed  an  imimersion, 
as  Moses  tells  us,  but  not  of  Israel.  And  the  consequence  of  that  immeraon 
was,  that  "  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore."  The  Egyp- 
tians were  the  party  immersed.  So  that  we  have  in  this  case  both  a  baptism 
and  an  immersion ;  but  the  baptism  consisted  in  escaping  immersion,  while  the 
party  immersed  was  not  baptized. 

So,  again,  when  St  Peter  speaks  of  the  eight  souls  saved  in  the  ark  by 
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water ;  "  the  like  figare  whereuDto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  dow  save  us." 
Give  baptism  the  sense  of  immersion  here,  and  the  typical  relation  between 
baptism  and  the  saving  of  Noah  in  the  ark  by  water  is  inexplicable.  The 
eight  souls  were  saved,  but  not  immersed,  and  saved  because  not  immersed. 
But  take  baptism  in  the  sense  of  a  visible  separation  unto  God's  service,  and 
all  is  clear.  The  salvation  here  spoken  of  was  not  from  the  flood  ;  else  St 
Peter  would  have  written  **  saved  from  the  water,"  instead  of  "  by  the  water." 
The  flood  wrought  a  greater  salvation  of  the  eight  souls ;  it  was  the  salvation 
of  them,  as  God's  Church,  from  the  flood  of  iniquity  which  threatened  to 
iagulf  them.  So  that  the  saving  of  them  in  the  ark  by  water  was  a  type  of 
the  baptism  which  now  saves  us.  By  the  deluge,  God  baptized  His  little 
Church  in  the  ark,  the  water  not  touching  them ;  thus  visibly  separating  them 
to  His  service. 

We  have  another  like  instance  when  St.  John  the  Baptist  ioretells  of  the 
Saviour,  that  "  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  ;  " 
which  prediction  was  ftilfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  said  to  have  been  sked  forth  wad  poured  out  upon  them,  to  have  come 
from  heaven  and  fallen  vpon  them  ;  and  when  "  there  appeared  them  unto 
cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  them."  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  Scripture,  of  terms  distinctly  modal  used  to  describe  the  application  of  the 
baptizing  element.  And  these  modal  terms,  while  all  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  modal  terms  dtp  and  immerse.  The 
language  clearly  excludes  the  idea  of  immersion.  In  brief,  here  is  a  baptism 
**  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  Can  we  reconcile  the  statement  that 
haplizo  "  always  signifies  to  dip,  never  expressing  anything  but  mode"  with 
snch  expressions  as,  it "  came  from  heaven"  it"  sat  on  them,"  it "  was  poured 
out;'  it "  was  shed  forth,"  it  "  fell  on  them  ?  " 

The  author's  conclusion,  from  these  and  various  other  instances,  is  stated 
th'13 : 

1.  If  we  reject  our  English  word  baptize— for  bf^tize  has  now  become  truly 
and  properly  an  English  word — and  attempt  to  translate  the  Greek  baptise,  we 
sbniild  translate  it  by  the  word  purify,  and  not  the  word  immene.  At  the  eame 
tiHK.',  we  remark,  that  the  word  purify,  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  used  in 
a  sense  diflerent  frum  that  in  wnicb  it  is  used  in  common  conversation  and  in 
tbu  English  classics.  The  English  word  baptize^  in  its  common  acceptation,  more 
nearly  expresses  the  exact  idea  of  the  Greek  bapiizo  than  the  English  word 
punftf  would.  And  on  this  account,  we  would  greatly  prefer  to  see  our  venera- 
bltr  English  version  stand  "as  of  old." 

2.  To  translate  the  Greek  baptizo,  in  the  "Word  of  God,  by  the  English  words 
<hp  or  immerse  ;  or,  in  any  other  language,  by  words  correFponding  to  our  Eng- 
Iix^ii  words  dip  or  immer.'^e,  is  to  midrankate  the  Word  of  God.  Not  simply  to 
in  a  ke  an  all  )wable  variation  ia  a  version  of  the  Bible,  but — to  mistranslate 
THE  Word  op  God. 

In  reference  to  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  the  author,  after  citing  the 
passage,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  ho  that  believe th 
not  shall  be  damned,"  cramps  up  the  Baptist  position  with  the  foUowing 
comment : 

The  Baptist  argues  from  the  passsage  thus :  Baptism  is  here  made  conse- 
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quent  upon  faith  :  infants  cannot  have  faith,  and  therefore  most  not  be  bap- 
tized. Carry  oat  this  method  of  argument,  and  we  have  the  following  resolta : 
SalTation  is  here  made  cons(H|Qent  upon  faith :  therefore  infants  cannot  be 
saved.  Damnation  is  here  made  coosef{Qent  npon  not  believing :  therefoie 
infants  must  be  damripd.  Baptism  is  here  regarded  as  a  tenn  of  salvation  : 
the  Baptist  excludes  infants  from  baptism,  and  therefore  consigns  them  to  per- 
dition. Xot  by  any  means  that  Baptists  will  assent  to  these  conclusions :  but 
the  same  logic  which,  from  the  passage  in  qnestion,  pats  a  bar  in  the  infiuit's 
way  to  baptism,  puts  a  triple  bar  in  his  way  to  heaven. 

Again  :  Baptists  are  accustomed  to  quote  all  those  places  of  Scripture 
which  teach  the  spiritual  import  of  baptism,  as  inconsistent  with  the  baptiz- 
ing of  infants.  On  this  point,  the  author  collates  divers  texts  and  the  Bap- 
tiHt  arguments  from  them,  with  other  texts  relating  to  circumcisioo.  After 
doing  which  for  some  time,  he  adds  the  following : 

And  thus  wp  miiiht  ^o  on,  quoting  passage  for  passage  with  the  Baptist ;  for 
just  as  explicitly  a*<  the  Scriptures  teach  ns  the  Spiritual  import  of  hapUsm. 
just  so  explicitly  do  they  teach  a  similar  truth  respecting  circumcision.  In  no 
way  could  this  ho  more  clearly  f»ct  forth  than  in  Col.  ii.  11,  12,  the  two  passages 
last  quoted,  in  which  Paul  makes  use  of  the  known  and  acknowledged  spirit- 
ual import  of  the  earlier  rite,  nrawt'dgion^  to  illustrate  that  of  the  later,  haptitm. 
And  to  mark  their  identity,  in  thin  particular,  the  more  clearly,  he  calls  baptism 
**  the  circumcision  of  Chrift,*^  or  Christian  circumcision. 

The  very  same  course  of  reasoning,  then,  which  from  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture teaching  the  spiritual  import  of  baptism,  would  give  us  a  prohibition  of 
iufaat  bfiptif>m ;  will,  when  applied  to  passages  of  similar  import  respecting 
circumcision,  give  us  as  positive  a  prohibition  of  infant  circumcision.  Aid  yet, 
there  is  uothing  clearer  from  Scripture,  than  that  circumcision  was,  by  God*s 
direction,  administered  to  the  child  eight  days  old  (see  €ren.  xvii.  12).  Here, 
then,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Loan's  words,  recorded  in  Mark  xvi.  16,  we  say  to 
the  Baptis^t — Your  argument  proves  too  much,  since  it  proves  that  which  no 
man,  with  the  Word  of  Goo  in  his  hands,  can  admit  to  be  true.  There  must, 
then,  be  some  fault  in  that  argument. 

We  must  also  quote  from  the  author's  comment  on  the  words, "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  : " 

We  would  understand  by  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  Gron  "  here,  (he  visitit 
Church  ;  and  most  Baptist  writers  agree  with  us  on  this  point  That  Church, 
however,  was  the  Old  Testament  Church,  for  **  the  day  of  Pentecost  "  had  not 
yet  come.  These  children  being  the  children  of  Jewish  parents,  had.  doubtless, 
been  introduced  as  infant  members  into  that  Church,  by  their  reception  of  cir- 
cumcision when  eight  days  old,  and  this,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  was  by 
divine  appointment.  If,  now,  we  understand  our  Lord's  words  "  for  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  "  simply  to  assert  the  church-membership  of  these  **  little 
oncH.  infant,",''  they  assert  nothing  but  what  Is  confessedly  a  fact ;  and  just  the 
very  fact,  of  all  others,  which  is  pertinent  to  the  occasion.  What  more  conclu- 
sive reason  can  He  assign,  why  parents  should  l)e  encouraired  to  bring  their 
infant  children  to  Him,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  op  God,  that  He  may  bless  them, 
than  that  God  Himself  has  included  them  in  His  precious  covenant?  What  more 
solemn  rchuke  can  He  administer  to  His  disciples  than  by  saying  in  substance, 
God  does  not  disdain  to  notice  these  little  ones  ;  and  in  casting  them  off  ye  are 
making  yourselves  wiser  than  God,  and  setting  yourselves  in  opposition  to 
Him. 

In  reference  to  the  family  baptisms  recorded  in  Scripture,  the  author 
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quotes  a  very  keen  and  jnst  passage  from  one  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  N.  L.  Bice,  with  which  we  must  close  oar  extracts : 

We  do  not  undertake  to  prove  that  there  were  infanta  in  these  familiea.  We 
simply  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  inspired  historian  mentions 
the  conversion  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  says  nothing  of  the  conversion  ot 
the  family,  but  does  suy  they  were  baptized.  If  he  was  a  Pcdo-Baptist,  and  if 
the  infants  of  those  families  were  baptized,  he  wrote  just  as  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  write.  The  fact  is  truly  remarkable,  that  amongst  anti-Pedo-Bap- 
tists  we  find  no  tuck  records  of  the  baptism  of  families.  Some  years  ago,  I  took 
ocasion  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  some  Baptist  editors  this  singular 
discrepancy  between  the  manner  of  recording  baptisms  adopted  by  Luke  and 
that  adopted  by  Baptists,  and  called  on  them  to  produce  among  their  accounts 
of  baptisms  a  record  like  that  in  the  case  of  Lydia.  They  succeeded  in  finding 
a  few  baptisms  of  whole  families,  but  they  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  men- 
tion the  oowoetmon  of  the  members  of  the  families,  as  well  as  their  baptism.  They, 
therefore,  failed  to  find  any  record  like  that  of  Luke.  One  thing  is  certain,  we 
write  as  Luke  wrote,  and  our  anti-Pedo-Baptist  friends  do  not  Would  it  not 
be  truly  wonderful,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  true,  that  those  who  write  like 
liuke,  do  not  act  like  him  ;  whilst  those  who  do  not  write  like  him  are  the  very 
persons  who  do  ad  like  him  ? 

But,  says  Dr.  Carson,  in  replv  to  this  argument,  there  are  not  now  any  exam- 
ples of  the  abundant  success  that  the  Gospel  had  in  the  Apostles'  days.  We 
do  not  find  that  men  believe  by  households  more  than  they  are  baptized  by 
faooseholds.  I  suppose  that  the  Baptist  missionaries  have  a  baptized  houtehM  as 
often  as  they  have  a  bdieoing  hotuehold.  Just  so.  But  the  Apostles  had  house- 
hold baptisms,  in  cases  where,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  there  were  no  believ- 
ing households.  This,  precisely,  is.the'difi'erence  between  the  Apostles  and  the 
JBaptists.  The  latter,  it  is  trae,  have  baptized  families ;  but  then,  in  giving  an 
account  of  these  baptisms,  they  always  mention  the  faith,  not  only  of  the  head 
of  Hie  family,  but  of  all  the  members.  The  Apostles  baptized  families :  and  in 
their  account  of  them  they  mention  the  faith  of  the  heads,  but  not  of  the  mem- 
bers. Dr.  Carson  entirely  fails  to  account  for  this  dlflerence.  If  the  Apostles 
were  Pedo-Baptistfl,  all  is  plain  :  if  not,  the  fact  that  they  wrote  so  little  like 
Baptists,  and  so  much  like  Pedo-Baptists,  is  unaccountable. 

The  book  has  indeed  many  capital  points  of  argument,  and  is  written  in  an 
excellent  spirit  throaghont.  It  is  true,  the  author  discovers,  incidentally,  cer- 
tain views  of  baptism,  to  which  sound  Churchmen  cannot  subscribe :  this  was 
to  be  expected  from  his  position  and  his  associations :  but  the  work  shows  a 
^ood  measure  of  theological  righteousness ;  and  in  its  whole  bearing  on  the 
**  translation  question  "  k  entitled,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  our  hearty  subscrip- 
tion. 


The  Life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  D.D.,  Bishop^  ConneUicut.  By 
John  N.  Norton,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Ascension  churcht  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
New  York  :  General  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  and  Church 
Book  Society.    1857. 

Some  few  months  back,  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  Life  of  Bishop  Gris- 
wold,  by  Mr.  Norton.  His  pen  appears  to  have  been  very  busy  of  late  with 
the  stories  of  our  American  Bishops.  We  have  now  the  Lives  of  no  less 
than  six  of  them  from  his  hand ;  all  written,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
observe,  with  praiseworthy  diligence  and  candour.  Mr.  Norton  evidently 
porsaes  the  tas^  as  a  labour  of  love  ;  yet  his  style  is  ever  temperate,  his  feel- 
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ings  duly  restrained,  and  bis  baDdllng  of  the  yenerable  themes  is  with  beoon- 
ing  modesty  and  respect. 

A  good  life  of  Bi.«hop  Seabury  has  long  been  very  moch  wanted.  To  do 
foil  justice  to  the  subject,  would  require  no  ordinary  band.  Besides  that  the 
Bishop  was  himself  a  man  of  great  reach  and  compass,  there  are  many  deep 
and  delicute  questions  connected  with  bis  ministry  :  his  life  stretches  over  a 
wide  field  ;  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  his  episcopate  be  not  destined  to 
mark  a  very  important  era  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Certain  it  is,  that  there 
is  no  other  one  man  to  whom  the  Reformed  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  so 
largely  imlebted  for  its  present  cbaracter  and  position.  His  strong  and  clear 
head,  and  his  honest  and  brave  heart  were  jost  what  was  wanted,  to  start  the 
great  work  on  the  right  basis.  We  can  never  be  thankfid  oioogh,  that  the 
American  Church  had,  for  her  first  Bishop,  snch  an  earnest,  fearless,  and  fin- 
sighted  piece  of  manhood. 

Mr.  Norton's  plan  did  not  engage  him  to  undertake  soch  an  aocoont  of 
Bishop  Seabury's  life  as  should  satisfy  either  the  demands  of  the  Chorch  or 
the  merits  of  the  subject.  He  writes  more  particularly  for  a  certain  class  of 
readers  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  theme  can  hardly  be  ai^iroached  on  any  side 
without  dan^r  of  getting  beyond  that  class.  There  was  indeed  no  lack  of 
beauty  and  sweetness  in  Bishop  Seabnry*s  character ;  bat  the  part  he  was 
called  to  act  was  not  exactly  of  the  kind  to  yield  much  food  for  the  norseiy  : 
there  was  in  his  history  a  plenty  of  strong  meat  for  men,  but  not  much  milk 
for  babes.  For  this  cause  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  narrative  out  of  his  life, 
such  as  would  be  altogether  suitable  for  a  Sunday  Sehool  library.  And  for 
the  same  cause,  Mr.  Norton,  we  think,  is  not  so  happy  in  this  as  in  some  of 
his  other  efforts.  He  is  frequently  engaging  with  topics  that  appear  some. 
what  too  unwieldy  for  the  occasion.  For  his  use,  there  needed  more  lightnesB 
of  niatttr  than  the  subject  could  furnish.  The  writer  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  this,  and  to  have  felt  the  embarrassment  that  would  naturally  grow 
from  trying  to  make  that  interesting  to  children,  which  is  hardly  to  be  unde^ 
stood  without  the  observation  and  experience  of  manhood.  He  appears  to 
much  better  advantage  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Hobart,  which,  indeed,  is  decid- 
edly a  charniing  little  book.  We  may  speak  of  it  more  fully  at  some  future 
time. 

For  the  present,  we  must  rest  with  commending  Mr.  Norton's  little  volumes 
to  our  juvenile  brethren,  and  to  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  cater  for  them.  He 
has  here  fallen  upon  a  vein  which  ought  to  be  worked,  and  which  he  is  well 
qualified  to  work.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  can  scarce  forbear  the  hope 
that  he  will  be  careful  to  avoid  hasty  writing.  It  is  better  that  we  should 
wait  awhile,  than  that  he  should  begin  to  speak  on  such  themes  before  he  is 
fully  prepared.  There  is  no  great  dearth  of  books  even  now  ;  and,  though  we 
want  his,  we  do  not  want  them  any  faster  than  they  can  be  done  in  his  best 
styk'. 

We  must  express  a  word  of  satisfaction  at  the  growing  taste,  which  these 
volumes  bear  witness  to,  for  the  stories  of  men  who  have  actually  toiled  and  suf- 
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fered  and  Irinmpbed  in  this  naughty  world,  instead  of  imaginary  heroes  and 
heroines,  whether  of  the  Church  or  of  the  world.  True  it  is,  that  God  and 
nature  and  Providence  are  continually  doing  greater  and  better  things  than 
men  can  dream.  As  Sandy  Mackaye  says,  *'  Shelley  is  gran',  always  gran',  but 
Fact  is  grander."  We  have  been  too  much  enervated  by  fiction,  enervated 
both  in  our  piety  and  our  general  thinking ;  and  we  need  the  more  bracing 
atmoephere  of  actual  truth.  Moreover  there  is  a  solid  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion in  feeding  on  what  has  been  done  in  the  world  about  us,  such  as  no  cre- 
ations of  the  brain  can  supply.  And  this  satisfaction  rises  to  something  higher, 
when  we  are  made  to  converse  with  the  wise  and  good  that  have  gone  to  their 
reward. 

More  sweet  than  odours  caught  by  him  who  sails 

Near  spicy  shores  of  Araby  the  blest, 

A  thousand  times  more  exquisitely  sweet,  , 

The  freight  of  holy  feeling  which  we  meet, 

In  thoughtful  moments,  wafted  by  the  gales 

From  fields  where  good  men  walk,  or  bowers  wherein  they  rest. 


OUR  LEFT-HAND  DRAWER. 

Common  Schools. — We  hope  it  is  generally  understood  that "  our  left-hand 
drawer"  is  designed  on  purpose  for  the  Editor  to  overflow  in.  We  here  speak 
in  our  individual,  not  on  our  ofiBcial  capacity,  and  consequently  must  not  be 
regarded  as  standing  on  our  ofiBcial  good  behaviour  in  what  we  here  propound. 
We  know  not  how  far  our  brethren,  or  even  our  contributors,  may  agree  with 
OS  in  what  we  have  said  or  may  say  touching  the  question  of  common  schools. 
We  hold  ourself  perfectly  firee  of  tiiem,  and  them  perfectly  free  of  us,  in  this 
matter.  We  have  spoken,  and,  as  occasion  may  seem  to  require,  shall  con- 
tinae  to  speak,  our  honest  thoughts  on  the  subject,  as  an  American,  earnestly 
deprecating  any  collision  or  antagonism  between  what  is  ours  as  members  of 
the  Church,  and  what  is  ours  as  citizens  of  the  Republic.  Some  of  our  breth- 
ren have,  in  their  own  way,  spoken  their  thoughts  on  the  other  side.  We  are 
far  from  questioning  either  their  right  to  do  this,  or  their  rectitude  in  doing  it. 
What  they  have  said  on  the  subject  expresses,  no  doubt,  their  private  opinion ; 
what  we  have  said  expresses  our  private  opinioD,  which  we  shaU  continue  to 
express,  totally  unfettered  by  ofiBcial  regards ;  always  remembering  that  others 
difier  from  us  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  we  do  from  them. 

We  hope  it  is  also  understood  that,  in  both  our  individual  and  our  ofiBcial 
capacity,  we  stand  up  with  all  our  legs  for  Church  and  parish  schools.  The 
more  of  them,  the  better.  We  believe  they  will  do  good  in  two  ways ;  one,  in 
serving  us  as  nurseries  of  enlightened  and  loyal  Churchmen ;  the  other,  in 
keeping  up  a  healthful  competition  with  the  common  school  system,  and  hold- 
ing it  on  its  good  behaviour,  by  showing  that  order,  intelligence,  and  all  the 
better  fructifications  of  manhood  will  thrive  as  well  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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Bible  and  the  Chnrch,  as  in  any  atmosphere  from  which  those  ekments  hare 
been  discarded.  If  we  coald  have  oar  way,  there  should  be  a  school  in  eveiy 
parish,  so  that  the  children  of  all  onr  brethren  might  draw  their  whole  mental 
and  moral  Dutriment  from  the  breasts  of  their  Mother  Church.  Bat  we  can- 
n^  t  have  our  way ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  hold  it  best  to  take  np  with  sach 
a  nay  aa  we  can  have.  And  we  know  fall  well,  that  even  if  we  had  schoola 
irumeil  and  conducted  exactly  to  our  mind  as  Churchmen,  they  woakl  nowne 
satisfy  our  interests  as  Americans,  tccau^e  tlie  great  majority  of  our  JeUov- 
citizciis  would  Jiave  nothing  to  do  with  them.  And  as  we  are  bound  to  cast  in 
our  lot  with  them  as  citizens,  we  see  no  better  way  than  to  stand  togetho'  with 
them  in  behalf  of  the  best  that  all  can  agree  and  unite  upon.  So,  while  doing 
all  that  we  can  for  ourselves  in  the  way  of  Church  schools,  we  shall  contribute 
our  share  towards  giving  character  to  that  which  is  to  give  character  to  all 
who  share  with  us  in  the  Commonwealth. 

We  notice  that  some  of  our  brethren  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  late 
increase  of  vice  and  crime  to  the  system  of  common  schools :  at  least,  they  hold 
that  system  to  be  utterly  impeached  in  that  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  prevent 
such  evils.  They  seem  to  forget,  that  on  the  very  same  grounds  Christianity 
itself  ha3  been  concluded  a  failure,  by  certain  parties  who  probably  wished  it 
to  fail.  However,  our  position  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  public  school  system 
is  as  yet  bat  a  novelty  in  human  experience,  and  has  not  been  tried  nearly 
long  enough  to  warrant  any  settled  conclusion  against  it ;  no,  not  even  if  it 
had  accomplished  far  less  of  good  than  it  really  has.  We  need  a  much  hrga 
induction  of  facts,  a  far  wider  gathering  in  of  statistics,  and  a  great  deal  more 
of  tentative  and  experimental  practice,  before  we  can  justly  set  up  any  other 
argument,  than  that  the  system  is  nowise  responsible  for  the  evils  charged 
upon  it,  save  as  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  it 

Statistics  in  point  have  hardly  more  than  begun  to  come  in  ;  yet  such  as  we 
have  arc  far  from  bearing  out  the  conclusions  that  have  lately  been  broached 
against  the  common  school  system.  It  is  mainly  with  the  view  of  produdng 
some  of  these  statistics,  that  we  have  now  taken  up  the  subject  The  first  tes- 
timony that  we  shall  put  in  is  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  who  was  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  who  spared  no 
diligence  in  seeking  trustworthy  information  on  the  subject  Some  twelve 
years  since  he  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  leading  teachers  throughout  the 
Union,  inquiring  of  them  as  follows :  "  Under  the  most  vigorous  system  of 
education  we  can  now  command,  should  all  our  schools  be  kept  by  teachers  of 
high  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  and  should  all  the  children  from  fbor 
to  Bixteen  years  of  age  be  brought  within  those  schools  for  ten  months  in  a 
year,  what  proportion  can  be  made  useful  and  exemplary  men  and  women,  hon- 
est dealers,  good  parents,  good  neighbours,  good  members  of  society,  temperate, 
industrious,  frugal,  prompt  to  pity  and  instruct  ignorance,  public  spirited,  and 
observers  of  all  things  sacred  ?"  Answers  to  this  inquiry  were  received  from 
a  large  number  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  in  the  country,  who  with  cue 
accord  expressed  their  conviction  that,  under  the  conditions  specified,  ninetff- 
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nine  out  of  every  hundred  thus  educated  wonid  become  upright,  Yirtaoas,  and 
useful  citizens.  The  late  Mr.  Page,  then  at  the  head  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  said  that  he  should  no  longer  think  himself  fit  to  be  a 
teacher  if,  with  the  aids  and  influences  supposed,  he  should  fail  in  one  case  in  a 
hundred  to  rear  up  children  fully  answering  to  the  character  described. 

Our  next  is  from  an  Address  of  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Bandall,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  City  of  New  York,  as  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  School  OfficerSf  in  1855.  From  the  ofiBcial  records  of  criminal  convictions 
ia  this  State  during  the  last  ten  years  ending  with  1849,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  number  of  such  convictions  in  that  time  was  27,949.  Of  these,  1^83 
were  returned  as  having  had  a  "  common  education ;"  414  as  "  tolerably  well 
educated ;"  128  as  "  well  educated ;"  while  of  the  remaining  26,225,  about 
one-half  were  barely  able  to  read  and  write,  and  the  rest  not  able  to  do  even 
that  According  to  this,  scarce  one  in  three  hundred  of  such  convictions  is 
from  the  educated  classes.  The  Address  adds  that  a  strict  examination  of  the 
fkcis  would,  no  doubt,  materially  reduce  even  this  proportion. 

We  can  stay  for  no  more  showings  at  present ;  but  will  furnish  more  as 
occasion  may  serve.  Now,  we  suppose  the  end  of  school  education  is,  to  make 
good  citizens,  as  that  of  our  theological  seminaries  is  to  make  good  clergymen. 
And  we  suspect  it  would  be  found,  on  due  examination,  that  our  seminary 
education  fails  of  its  proper  end  in  quite  as  Eurge  a  proportion  of  cases,  as  that 
of  the  common  school.  Can  it  be  &irly  doubted,  that  as  many  at  least  as  one 
ia  a  hundred  of  our  theological  graduates  turn  out  bad  clergymen  ?  Some  of 
them,  we  know,  do  worse  than  this ;  they  prove  bad  citizens  as  well  as  bad 
ministers.  What  if  it  should  appear,  that,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
even  moral  failures  are  as  firequent  among  our  clergy  as  among  those  educated 
in  the  common  schools  ?  But  it  is  quite  enough  for  our  argument,  if  the  for- 
nier  are,  proporticmally,  as  often  ov^taken  in  clerical  crimes,  as  the  latter  in 
civil  crimes. 

We  are  very  far  from  regarding  all  this  as  any  valid  reason  against  clerical 
education.  The  truth  is,  no  human  institution  moves  in&llibly  towards  its 
purpose  :  there  is  so  much  of  evil  and  infirmity  in  man,  that  every  system  of 
means  hitherto  tried,  whether  human  or  Divine,  sometimes  fails  of  its  end. 
Clergymen,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are  but  men ;  and  as  long  as  they  are  so,  there 
will  needs  be  some  bad  cases  among  them,  in  spite  of  all  that  human  wisdom 
and  Gospel  motives  can  do,  to  make  them  good.  We  expect  it  will  be  the 
same  with  men,  whatever  advantages  of  education,  whether  mental  or  moral, 
may  be  afibrded  them.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  the  best  gifts  may  be  abused : 
men  may  be  highly  enlightened  without  becoming  virtuous  :  knowledge  and 
mental  power,  instead  of  being  exercised  in  the  ways  of  honest  living,  may 
be  all  perverted  to  the  ends  of  impunity  in  crime.  Still  we  are  for  giving  men 
instruction  ;  religious  instruction,  Church  instruction,  if  they  will  take  it ;  if 
not,  such  as  they  will  take ;  because  it  seems  to  us  that  almost  any  kind  of 
instruction  is  better  than  none.  We  cannot  quite  shake  off  the  conviction 
that  "  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  knowledge  the  wing  wherewith-  we  fly 
to  heaven." 
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Since  the  above  was  in  typ^(it  was  intended  to  appear  last  month,  bat  was 
unavoidably  crowded  oot),  a  correspondent  has  written  us  from  Canada  West, 
giving  some  interesting  particnlars  as  to  the  working  of  the  '^  separate  school 
system  "  in  that  region.  He  enclosed  the  following  paragraphs  firom  a  leading 
Canada  paper : 

Sepjlratk  School  System. — ^A  separate  school  has  recently  been  established 
in  Thornhill,  and  an  attentive  correspondent  in  that  villaf;e  informs  ns  that 
BiQcc  it  was  pat  into  operation  the  fiercest  battles  have  been  daily  foaght  between 
the  children  attending  it  and  those  attending  the  village  common  schooL  We 
Bhall  allow  oar  correspondent  to  describe  the  scenes  in  Thomhill  in  his  own 
graphic  language : 

Every  day  regularly,  after  12  o'clock,  a  most  outrageous  yell  is  heard  fron 
that  quarter  of  our  village  where  the  common  school  is  situated.  This  juvenile 
yell  has  scarcely  died  away  in  the  air,  before  our  ears  are  greeted  by  another 
equally  frantic  and  warlike  in  its  character,  from  another  quarter  of  the  village 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  separate  school  is  placed.  The  children  of  both 
schools  now  sally  forth  to  meet  each  other,  armed  with  sticks,  clube,  stones,  and 
whatever  is  most  easily  obtained  at  the  time,  and  the  battle  of  the  Diamond  is 
played  over  again  in  miniature.  The  whole  affiedr  generally  terminates  in 
bloody  noses,  broken  heads,  &c.  The  combatants  separate,  mutually  satisfied 
with  flinging  back  yells  of  defiance  at  each  other.  The  separate  school  here  bis 
only  been  in  operation  for  a  short  time. 

We  will  subjoin  a  part  of  his  note  to  ns  :  "As  yoa  may  not  be  inforiDed 
of  the  evils  of  the  separate  school  system  here  in  Canada,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
Bending  the  enclosed  extract,  taken,  as  yon  will  see,  from  the  Twonto  Cobnist- 
I  may  add  that,  since  the  extract  was  pablished,  several  battles  have  been 
fought  by  the  separate  schools  in  the  city  of  Kingston ;  and  so  serions  did 
they  become,  that  the  police  were  called  out,  to  prevent  the  farther  flow  of 
blood  and  broken  heads." 

We  know  not  what  special  causes  there  may  be  for  these  diffiealties  in  Oan- 
ada,  or  whether  any  similar  troubles  need  be  apprehended  here.  Bat  the  fads 
may  serve  to  show  that,  if  the  system  of  common  schools  does  not  work  to 
perfection,  there  will  probably  be  found  some  imperfections  in  any  system  that 
may  be  substituted  for  it. 


READERS'  EXCHANGE. 

Smoking  Spiritualizbd. — ^This  "  quaint  old  rhyme,*'  as  given  in  your  Dum- 
ber for  April,  1857,  seemed  familiar  to  me  when  I  read  it.  Overhauling  the 
upper  shelf  of  my  bookcase,  to-night,  I  came  upon  it.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
a  book  entitled  thus :  "  Gospel  Sonnets,  or  Spimtual  Songs,  in  Six  Parts ; 
I.  The  Believer's  Espousals ;  II.  The  Believer's  Jointure ;  III.  The  Believ- 
er's Riddle  ;  IV.  The  Believer's  Lodging ;  V.  The  Believer's  Soliloquy ;  VI. 
The  Believer's  Principles,  concerning  creation  and  redemption,  law  and  gos- 
pel, justification  and  sanctification,  faith  and  sense,  heaven  and  earth.  By  the 
late  Mr.  Ralph  Ersxine,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Domfermline."  My  copy 
is  the  *'Jirst  American  edition  from  the  twenty-third  British"  printed  and  sold 
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at  No.  1  North  Third  street,  Philadelphia.  1793.  pp.  384.  12mo.  The 
poem  iD  qnestion  is  at  the  close  of  the  Tolume,  and  there  appears  in  two 
parts,  with  this  introdactory  note,  viz  :  "  The  foUomng  Poem,  the  second  part 
of  which  was  wrote  by  Mr.  Erskine,  is  here  inserted,  as  a  proper  subject  of 
meditation  to  smokers  of  Tobacco.  In  two  parts.  The  first  part  being  an 
old  Meditation  upon  smoking  Tobacco ;  the  second  a  new  Addition  to  it,  or 
Improvement  of  it."  Part  I.,  as  here  given,  comprises  the  first,  second, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  verses  as  given  by  your  correspondent,  and  in  that 
order.  These  are  not  claimed  for  Mr.  Erskine,  it  seems.  Part  11.  takes  your 
correspondent's  verses  in  the  following  order,  viz :  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
third,  fourth.  Who  wrote  Part  I.  ?  Lest  any  one  should  ask  "  who  Ralph 
Erskine  was,"  I  will  add  a  note.  He  was  born  in  Northumberland  in  1685, 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  became  a  preacher,  joined  the 
"  Secession  "  in  1734,  and  died  in  1752,  aged  67.  He  was  a  man  of  popular 
abilities.  He  published  sermons,  and  a  work  entitled  a  ''  Paraphrase  in 
Terse  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,"  and  also  these  "  Gospel  Sonnets.".  Of  these 
latter,  it  seems,  there  were  (at  least)  thirty-one  "  British  editions."  Of  their 
value,  his  French  biographer  well  says,  "^gui  ont  eu  une  certain  celebritif  et 
ou  on  trouve  de$ idies  fort  Granges'*  Smoker. 


THE  CHURCH  AT   HOME. 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  New  York  has  been  in 
session  three  days,  beginning  with  September  30th,  and  closing  with  October 
2d.  The  sermon  was  by  the  Rt.  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  California ;  a  sound  and 
carefully-written  discourse,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  very  well  received. 
The  attendance,  though  not  remarkably  full,  was  much  fuUer  than  had  been 
generally  anticipated.  The  proceedings  were  lively  and  spirited,  the  debates 
marked,  in  general,  by  ability  and  decorum.  The  annual  address  of  the  Pro- 
vtsioiud  Bishop  was  such  as  ought  to  come  from  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Church ; 
a  simple,  earnest,  straightforward  document,  abounding  in  wise  remarks,  and 
well-considered  suggestions  touching  the  practical  work  of  the  Church.  It  was 
listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  followed  with  hearty  approval.  The 
address  was  particularly  strong  in  urging  the  establishment  of  Christian  char- 
ities, such  as  Church  homes  for  the  aged  and  destitute,  orphan  asylums,  and  City 
missions.  Such  means  would  enable  the  Church  to  take  more  care  of  her 
poor,  and  the  pressure  of  such  objects  would  stimulate  individual  exertion,  and 
many  bequests,  now  lost  to  the  Church,  would  be  rained.  Not  that  private 
charity  should  be  wholly  superseded ;  for,  after  all  that  could  be  done  by  pub- 
He  institutions,  there  would  still  be  room  enough  for  private  beneficence.  The 
address  also  urged  that  more  "  ragged  schools,"  as  they  are  called,  should  be 
established,  that  very  poor  children  might  be  cleansed  of  their  filth,  rescued 
from  debasement,  and  put  in  the  way  of  elevation  and  usefulness.  There 
were  a  peat  many  such  children  whom  the  public  schools  could  not  reach  nor 
get  hold  of :  they  would  but  sink  the  deeper  in  that  very  filth  and  wretched- 
Dess  from  which  others  turned  away  in  disgust  It  was  only  in  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  had  washed  His  disciples'  feet,  and  who  gave  His  life  for  man's 
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redemption,  that  could  preside  in  gach  schools,  and  the  first  lesson  to  be  taogbt 
those  poor  children  sboold  be  to  love  oar  fellow  beings,  and  this  could  be 
taa^ht  only  by  a  tender,  self-denying,  and  Christian  woman.  The  child  sboaJd 
perceive  no  passion,  but  infinite  perseverance  in  kindness;  and  then  new  words, 
elevating  as  those  of  angels,  would  be  disclosed  in  the  person  of  this  Christian 
teacher,  and  the  ereat  quality  of  human  goodness  being  continnallj  set  as  an 
example  before  ue  child^s  eyes,  it  would  grow  daily  to  admire  these  traits  of 
Christian  character,  and  would,  though  retiring  to  its  sad  abode,  learn  a  lesson 
of  purity  and  goodness  it  would  never  forget.  Its  mind  would  be  opened  to 
receive  the  teachings  of  Him  who  came  to  us  as  a  little  child,  and  thus  be 
snatched  from  vice,  and  become  a  good  member  of  Society.  In  every  scbool, 
indeed,  we  should  be  careful  to  provide  for  the  Christian  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, and  we  should  never  forget  that  "  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them."  The  Bishop  recommended  that  children  be  taught  church  music,  and 
the  girls  sewing.  One  school  of  this  nature,  consisting  of  fi:t)m  50  to  100 
scholars,  could  be  supported  by  any  strong  congregation,  and  would  benefit 
the  congregation  as  well  as  the  children.  If  he  wiuied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
congregation  only,  he  would  say---give  them  something  to  do.  In  many  nu^ 
ishes  there  are  some  noble  Christian  women  who  might  thus  make  thensdves 
useful  in  connection  with  the  labors  of  the  pastor. 

The  Bishop  also  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  subject  of  the  General 
Seminary.  During  the  last  two  years,  at  Sie  reouest  of  the  Professois,  he 
had  given  some  instructions  to  the  senior  Class,  and  was  gratified  at  their  pro- 
ficiency. He  spoke  highly  of  the  devotion  manifested  by  the  students,  many 
of  whom  were  Superintendents  of  Sunday  Schools.  One  of  them,  before  being 
ordained,  came  to  him,  and  wished  to  consecrate  the  whole  of  his  little  patri- 
mony to  his  Divine  Master,  stating  that  it  would  be  his  greatest  happiness 
thus  to  mark  his  filial  gratitude  to  the  Seminary  and  its  Professors.  The 
Bishop  thought  it  right  to  desire  him  to  consider  the  subject,  but  on  the  day 
before  his  ordination,  he  renewed  his  request,  and  gave  it  for  religious  por- 
poses,  subject  to  the  Bishop's  decision  as  to  its  disposal ;  and  now,  as  the 
Bishop  was  writing  this  account,  he  had  a  letter  from  that  minister,  stating 
that  he  would  soon  have  8500  more  to  add  to  the  amount,  and  waited  the 
Bishop's  orders.  Jb  uno  disce  omnes ;  such  was  the  spu^t  of  the  whole.  The 
Bishop  then  alluded  to  the  revision  of  the  whole  course  of  studies  now  being 
made,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  and  said  that  Justin  proportion 
119  they  examined  into  its  workings,  was  the  increase  of  their  respect  and 
admiration  of  that  noble  Institution.  Its  beautiful  site,  its  great  library,  its 
rich  endowment,  its  learned  and  able  Professors,  all  combined  to  make  it  a 
blessing  to  the  Church.  Several  causes  had  concurred  to  produce  a  tempo- 
rary diminution  in  the  number  of  students,  especially  tiie  establishment  of 
local  theological  schools  in  other  Dioceses ;  but  things  would  soon  return  to 
their  old  condition.  He  then  recurred  to  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Seminary.  In  1821  New  York  had  a  Diocesan  Seminary  of  its  own,  and 
therefore  declined  to  take  part  in  forming  a  General  Seminary.  If  that  dete^ 
mination  had  been  adhered  to,  that  Diocesan  Seminary  would  doubtless  have 
been  by  this  time  a  wealthy  and  well-endowed  Institotion.  But  New  York 
had  been  induced  to  merge  her  own  school,  with  all  its  advantages,  in  the  Gen- 
eral Seminary,  and  she  was  the  only  Diocese  which  did  so.  The  inducement 
60  to  do  was  permanently  embodied  in  the  frame-work  of  the  General  Sem- 
inary, and  will  be  fotmd  in  the  principle  of  double  proportional  representation 
(both  as  to  numbers  of  clergy  and  amount  of  contnbutions),  and  the  requiring 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  to  be  held  always  in  the  Diocese  ol  New  York.  He 
thought  that  so  far  from  gaining  any  advantage  by  this  arrangement,  New 
York  had  surrendered  real  advantages  for  a  doubtful  equivalent  Four  Fro- 
lessors  had  been  elected  firom  other  Dioceses  than  New  York,  and  at  the  last 
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election  it  was  openly  stated  that  one  from  some  other  Diocese  than  New  York 
was  Referred,  These  facts  were  not  always  remembered.  The  Grencral  Oon- 
Tention  had  now,  for  the  second  time,  proposed  to  introdnce  the  proxy  system, 
and  to  hold  a  Triennial  meeting  at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  which  would  be,  in  substance,  to  deprive  New  York  of  the 
oikly  benefits  she  had  secured  at  the  time  of  the  original  agreement.  The  lat- 
ter proposition,  also,  it  was  believed  by  high  legal  anthon^,  would  endanger 
their  charter,  which  was  given  by  the  Le^lature  of  this  State.  He  trusted 
that  there  would  be  zeal  and  candour  enough  to  secure  the  non-concurrence  of 
the  Board  in  these  proposed  changes. 

In  regard  to  the  General  Convention,  the  Bishop  stronglv  approved  its 
avoidance  of  extrarecclesiastical  questions,  and  confining  itself  to  administra- 
tive subjects.  His  best  hope  was,  that  it  would  abstain  from  all  legislation 
not  imperatively  demanded.  He  gave  his  opinion  as  adverse  to  the  whole 
attempt  to  codify  our  ecclesiastical  penal  system,  or  to  establish  a  Court  of 
Appeals,  or  to  institute  Councils  of  conciliation,  as  being  all  likely  to  produce 
as  much  evil  as  good.  There  was  too  much  tendency  to  convert  pasforal  into 
executive  rule.  He  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  on  the  Memorial.  It  would  be  likely  to  put  the  clergy  on 
making  experiments,  where  change  was  wholly  uncalled  for.  He  said  that  where 
things  were  passed,  by  him,  without  remark  in  this  Diocese,  it  must  not  always 
be  taken  for  granted  that  he  gave  them  his  unqualified  approval.  He  advo- 
cated a  broad  and  catholic  toleration.  A  Bishop  ought  not  to  enforce  his  own 
personal  likes  and  dislikes.  He  did  not  think  that  much  harm  would  result  in 
this  Diocese  from  attempted  changes.  Modem  devices  found  not  much  fovour 
here.  The  sound  and  conservative  spirit  of  the  Diocese  was  too  strong.  If 
any  great  thing  were  needed,  it  was  in  ourselves.  Our  hearts  needed  to  be 
kindled  with  more  devotion,  and  to  bring  forth  more  abundantiy  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit.  Then  the  world  would  see  that  the  Church  was  in  truth  in  a 
Holy  Brotherhood,  and  all  hearts  would  turn  to  her  as  the  heart  of  one  man. 

There  are  several  other  topics  through  which  we  cannot  stay  to  follow  this 
excellent  address.  The  summary  of  episcopal  work  during  the  year  is  as  fol 
lows :  The  Bishop  has  visited  172  parishes,  and  preached  in  158 ;  held  164 
confirmations,  and  confirmed  2,216  ;  ordained  2  to  the  Priesthood,  and  13  to 
the  Deaconate ;  consecrated  4  churches,  and  laid  the  corner-stones  of  3 ; 
received  10  new  candidates  for  orders,  granted  19>  letters  dimissory,  and 
accepted  18. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese,  and  also  the  Missionary  Commit- 
tee, were  reelected,  almost  unanimously.  The  Report  of  the  latter  Committee 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tuttie,  showing  the  receipts  for  the  year  to  have 
been  $9,760,  a  gain  of  81,349  over  the  preceding  ^ear.  Disbursements  for 
the  same,  $9,152.  Balance  on  hand,  $1,195  ;  required,  to  pay  stipends  due 
October  7th,  $2,400.  Last  year,  the  number  of  missionaries  was  37 ;  the 
present  year,  61.  The  Report  also  states  that  the  century  began  with  only  one 
clergyman  to  25,000  people  in  the  Diocese,  while  now  there  is  one  to  6,000. 
StUl  there  is  a  population  of  70,000  in  towns  lying  contiguous  to  each  other, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  clergyman  of  the  Church. 

Other  Reports,  such  as  those  on  the  Episcopal  Fund,  the  Fund  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Clergy,  and  the  Diocesan  Fund,  showed  the  finances  of  the  Dio- 
cese to  be  in  prosperous  condition  generally. 

The  principal  debate  of  the  session  was  with  reference  to  membership  of 
the  Convention.  The  same  subject  was  much  debated  last  year,  and  was  then 
referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  with  instructions ;  in  pursuance  of  which, 
they  reported  the  following  amendment  of  Article  III.  of  the  Constitution : 

The  Convention  shall  be  composed  of  the  Officiating  Ministers,  being  regu- 
larly admitted  and  settled  in  some  chuioh  within  this  Diocese  which  is  in  union 
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with  this  Convention ;  of  Clergymen  employed  m  IflsBionaries  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Convention  ;  of  Clergymen  regtdarfy  engaged  in  3Gnuterial  or  Eduratiam- 
al  Duty,  tpith  the  tandion  of  the  £cde9iagtical  Atdhority  </  the  Dkxme^  and  who  ham 
hp^n  mnonicaUy  resident  theran^  and  engaged  at  a/oretaid  for  the  space  of  one  year  ;  qf 
Cergymen,  who^  through  aae  or  bodily  infirmity^  haa)e  become  incapabU  of  Ministenal  Dutyy 
and  who,  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  disabUdj  were  entitled  to  seals  m  the  Convention ; 
and  of  lay  members  consisting  of  not  exceeding  three  Delegates  fVom  each 
Church,  which  is  in  tmion  with  the  Convention,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Vestry  cr  Con- 
gros:ation. 

Bat  no  Deacon  who  eamwt,  wider  the  Canons,  be  settled  oter  a  Parish  or  Omgnga- 
lion,  fshaU  he  a  Member  qf  the  Convention, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  moved  to  amend  this  Report,  so  as  to  admit "  all 
clergymen  in  good  standing,  who  shall  be  canonically  resident  in  the  Diocese 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  except  deacons  ordained  without  full  lite- 
rary and  theological  qnalifications.''  A  long  and  able  debate  on  this  motion 
eudcd  in  a  rejection  of  Mr.  Leonard's  amendment,  the  clerical  vote  being  31 
ayes,  and  95  noes. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Richard  Wood,  requiring  the  lay  del* 
elates  to  be  communicants  of  the  Church.  This  was  adopted,  ua  vote  of  the 
Clergy  being  97  to  9  ;  of  the  Laity,  25  to  12. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton  proposed  to  strike  out  the  proviso  at  the  close,  exdnd- 
iog  deacons  under  the  Canon  of  1853.  This  motion  drew  on  another  lengthy 
and  interesting  debate.  The  cause  of  the  deacons  was  pleaded  with  spedaJ 
energy  and  emphasis  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  brought  all  his  resources 
of  wit  and  argument  to  bear  on  the  question  ;  })ut  when  the  matter  came  to  a 
vote,  Dr.  Vinton's  motion  received  a  very  decided  negative.  The  debate 
ended  with  the  recommittal  of  the  whole  subject  to  the  same  Committee,  to 
be  reported  on  at  the  next  Convention.  So  that  the  matter  promises  to  be 
pretty  thoroughly  canvassed  before  it  shall  be  finally  passed  upon. 

We  can  stay  but  to  notice,  further,  the  closing  address  of  the  Provisional 
Bishop,  which  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impresdve  speeches  we  have 
ever  listened  to ;  evincing  a  depth  of  feeling  and  a  delicacy  of  perception, 
that  set  him  among  the  very  foranost  of  our  American  Prelates.  He  said, 
he  constantly  felt  that  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  a  great  battie,  and  that  life 
was  very  uncertain.  Not  that  his  office  exposed  him  to  any  peculiar  dangers  ; 
but  casualties  were  alwavs  possible ;  and  he  never  left  home,  without  maJdng 
some  preparations  for  the  chance  that  he  might  not  return.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  $2,400  due  the  missionaries  of  the  Diocese.  That  they  were 
sending  them  to  their  homes  unpaid.  That  much  was  said  of  the  great  money 
pressure  here ;  but  it  was  far  greater  there,  with  less  ability  to  bear  it  That 
the  stipend  was  small,  and  it  was  but  justice  and  mercy  to  keep  faith  with 
those  whose  life  was  full  of  works  of  mercy.  That  one  per  cent,  on  the  sala- 
ries of  the  clergy  would  pay  the  deficit,  and  he  recommended  that  they  should 
raise  this  as  soon  as  they  got  home,  and  send  it  as  so  much  extra  for  that 
cause.  That  the  subject  of  differences  among  us  was  always  delicate.  These 
differences  were  exaggerated  ;  he  could  scarce  speak  of  them  without  convey- 
ing an  exaggerated  effect.  If  they  went  round,  as  he  did,  and  saw  one  clergy- 
man after  another,  all  devoted  to  the  same  cares,  labours,  efforts,  and  prayers, 
and  burning  with  love  for  the  same  dear  Church,  they  would  know  that  all 
these  differences  are  little  things — the  veriest  trifles  on  earth.  The  getting 
up  of  new  machinery  will  never  produce  unity.  We  must  forget  wron^  and 
injuries  done  to  ourselves.  Remember  Cranmer,  of  whom  it  was  said.  Do  him 
an  injury,  and  you  make  him  your  friend  for  life.  Oh  if  we  could  only  do 
this,  10  humility,  in  the  midst  of  insult !  We  must  think  less  of  ourselves,  and 
more  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others.  We  must  avoid  extreme  statements 
as  to  the  desires,  objects  and  policy  of  others,  and  thus  keep  our  own  bands 
free.    This  would  be  taking  a  mighty  step  in  advance.    It  gave  hun  pleasure 
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to  speak  of  the  ofiBcial  persons  of  this  Diocese.  They  were  all  intelligent 
indoistrions,  and  faithfiil.  As  to  the  Standing  Committee  in  particalar,  not  a 
single  question  had  been  decided  by  it  on  party  grounds,  since  he  was  Bishop. 
Not  one  had  been  decided  on  pounds  which  would  not  have  commanded  the 
assent  of  this  House,  and  of  all  upright  and  pure-minded  men. 

The  Board  of  Missions  held  their  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  begin- 
ning on  Wednesday,  Oct.  14,  the  Bishop  of  Virginia  presiding.  There  were 
13  other  Bishops  present ;  also,  33  clerical,  and  13  lay  members,  the  number 
of  the  latter  increasing  greatly  during  the  session.  The  Report  of  the  For- 
eign Committee  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denison.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  Oct.  1st,  together  with  a  small  balance,  amount  to  371,052 ; 
expenditures,  $73,882  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,829  due  the  Treasurer.  In 
addition,  $20,000  have  been  paid  by  the  children  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  Bohlen, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  accordance  with  her  dying  request,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  opening  a  new  station  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

In  the  history  of  the  African  mission  as  given  for  the  year,  the  leading 
points  were,  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  native  assistants,  the  prospect  of 
extending  the  work  into  the  interior,  the  establishment  of  the  Bohlen  mission, 
and  the  burning  of  the  mission  buildings  at  Mount  Yaughan.  The  statistics 
for  the  last  six  months  stand  thus  :  Communicants,  305 ;  confirmed,  75 ;  bap- 
tized, 24 ;  native  assistants,  18  ;  candidates  for  orders,  5. 

As  to  China,  mention  was  made  of  Bishop  Boone's  failure  of  health,  and 
return  home.  The  cost  of  the  mission  is  much  increased  by  the  state  of  the 
country.  The  Report  lays  stress  on  the  opening  of  the  interior,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Uospel  at  the  great  city  of  Soo-Chow  for  the  first  time. 
There  was  no  imminent  danger  to  the  mission  at  Shanghai,  and  there  was  hope 
of  strengthening  it  soon.  The  statistics  are  thus :  Number  of  Clergy,  includ- 
ing the  Bishop  and  two  native  deacons,  8  ;  ordained  to  the  Priesthood,  2  ;  bap- 
tized since  the  last  Report^  5  ;  confirmed,  5  ;  communicants,  29. 

In  South  America  there  seemed  a  good  opening,  but  no  labourers  had  been 
found,  to  undertake  the  field. 

The  Athens  mission  is  over  26  years  old,  and  its  founders  are  still  spared  to 
continue  it  Dr.  Tyng  had  lately  visited  Athens,  and  a  long  and  interesting 
It^tter  from  him  was  read,  in  which  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  work, 
tl»e  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  wonderful  success  that  has 
blessed  it. 

On  motion  by  the  Bishop  of  Maine,  that  part  of  the  Rep(yrt  concerning 
Africa  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  five ;  that  concerning  China,  to  a  sim- 
ilar Committee;  also  that  concerning  Athens  and  other  matters. 

On  the  second  day,  the  Reports  of  Bishops  Payne  and  Boone  were  read  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  referred  severally  to  the  Committtes  on  Africa  and 
China.  The  Treasurer's  Report  was  also  referred  to  a  Finance  Committee, 
with  Bishop  Atkinson  at  its  head. 

The  Report  of  the  Domestic  Committee  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Dr. 
Van  Kleeck.  There  are  4  missionary  Bishops,  and  128  clergymen  ;  41  mis- 
sionaries have  been  added  during  the  year :  22  have  resigned ;  there  are  12 
stations  vacant.  The  whole  field  includes  some  2,170,309  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  14,244,5B2.  The  Secretary  has  preached  101  sermons,  made  13 
addresses,  and  travelled  in  13  Dioceses.  Total  of  receipts  during  the  year, 
855,586,  being  an  increase  of  $8,341  over  last  year.  The  debt,  a  year  ago, 
was  between  $12,000  and  $13,000 ;  at  present,  it  is  $9,762.  The  number  of 
parishes  contributing  is  842  ;  beinoj  7  more  than  it  was  last  year. 

llie  Report  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  five,  with  Bishop  Kip  at  its 
head. 

The  Hon.  Luther  Bradish  read  the  Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 
Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  a  portion  of  the  trust  funds  had  been  in 
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in  jeopardy,  bat  the  whole  had  beep  secured  io  other  ways,  so  that  do  Ices 
would  be  Bofiered. 

The  Report  of  Bishop  Freeman,  detailing  his  labours  and  trials,  was  read 
by  Dr.  Van  Kleeck  ;  who  also  informed  the  Board  that  Bishop  Ronper  had 
been  unexpectedly  detained  on  his  visitation,  so  that  he  bad  not  been  able  to 
prepare  his  Report, 

The  Bishop  of  Pennsylyania  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ghma. 
It  stated  that  other  sources  of  information  had  been  resorted  to,  besides  Hat 
Foreign  Committee  and  Bishop  Boone.  The  state  of  that  country  was  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  as  about  to  be  opened  for  the  first  time  to  the  rest  ot  the 
world.  The  good  work  there  begun,  and  the  foundation  of  schools,  and  books 
printed,  and  church  built,  so  long  and  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  must 
not  be  abandoned  at  a  time  like  this.  The  difficulties  were  great  at  present, 
but  were  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  Among  these  difficulties  prominent 
mention  was  made  of  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  in  this  country,  owing  to 
protracted  ill  health.  The  report  mentioned  the  extreme  difficulty  of  subsist- 
ing on  $1,000  a-year  in  Shanghai.  Missionaries  with  families  sofiered 
greatly.  The  Beport  concluded  with  resolutions  of  onimpaiied  confidence 
and  special  interest,  which  were  adopted. 

The  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  read  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee^ .  .j 
It  stated  that  the  trust  foods  were  now  entirely  safe,  so  far  as  axiytbiof 
pecuniary  could  be  deemed  safe  in  these  times.    The  danands  on  the  Foreigt 
Committee,  now  due  or  rapidly  maturing,  were  $8,000.    The  Forei^  C 
mittee  owed  its  Treasurer  $5,000,  and  must  shortiy  meet  claims  raising 
amount  to  $12,000.    In  times  like  these,  individuals  could  not  be  expected 
bear  all  the  weight  of  burdens  like  these.    The  whole  Church  ought  to  c 
to  the  rescue  forthwith.    He  moved  resolutions  calling  for  an  ap^al,  reqi 
ing  every  minister  to  make  a  special  collection  extraordinary,  to  meet 
pressing  emergency. 

The  Bishop  of  Delaware  read  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Afirica. 
touched  upon  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  growth  of  converts  which 
blessed  the  Mission  since  the  death  of  Bobert  Smith,  the  Bohlen  Misaioo 
the  interior,  the  death  of  Miss  Alley,  and  the  Bev.  H.  H.  Holcomb,  and 
securing  of  three  additional  femaJe  Missionaries  for  that  interesting 
The  Besolutions  appended  to  the  Beport  were  adopted. 

The  Bishop  of  Iowa  read  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Doin( 
Committee's  Keport    It  r^retted  that  half  the  parishes  of  the  Church 
contributed  nothing  to  the  funds.    It  declared  the  Domestic  Committee  to! 
be  worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Church  at  large.    BesolndonB 
approving  the  action  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  will  of  Sarah  Hutchios, 
and  other  matters,  were  adopted. 

The  Bishop  of  Maine  read  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Athens  and 
other  matters.  The  work  at  Athens  received  high  approval.  The  Beport 
touched  also  on  the  prospect  in  South  America,  on  the  successful  employment 
of  Clergymen  as  local  Agents,  on  the  circulation  of  the  5ptn<  of  missions, 
on  the  tremendous  changes  going  on  in  the  East,  especially  m  India,  and  also 
on  the  disasters  here  at  home.  There  was  cause  (or  prayer,  shame,  homilis- 
tion,  faith,  and  thankfulness.  Ajnong  the  Besolutions  appended  to  the  Bqport 
was  one  expressing  deep  sympathy  with  our  English  bretnren  at  the  disasters 
in  India ;  and  another  in  favor  of  special  prayer,  before  parting,  for  the  blees- 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  Church  and  Foreign  Missions. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  a  public  missionary  meeting  was  held  in 
Ascension  church,  and  speeches  made  by  the  Bishops  of  California,  Iowa,  and 
Ohio,  and  by  the  Bev.  Drs.  Stevens  and  Tyng. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  session,  arrangements  were  duly  made  for  sending  an 
Address  hj  the  whole  Board  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  next  meeting  <» 
the  Board  is  to  be  in  Baltimore. 
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WORK  OF  CHRIST  COJiXTENSIVE  WITH  HU- 
MAN CORRUPTION. 

promise  was  the  first  promalgatioa  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  as  it  was  given 
dent  to  the  birth  of  their  posteritj,  all  webe  born  under  the  G^pbl 
p. — Br,  3.  F.  Jarvit,  Chweh  of  the  EedeemtTf  page  12. 

I  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.— /SK.  John^  iv.,  42. 

the  careless  libertinism  of  the  profane  and  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Pharisees  of  every  age  and  every 
;ion,  there  is  surely  a  medium  more  consonant  with  Divine 
than  either  of  these  vicious  extremes.  The  whole  Jew- 
Church,  in  the  time  of  our  Savioub,  was  infected  with  the 
er  of  these  pernicious  errors.  And  against  it,  therefore, 
JBmy  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  Lord's  discourses  were 
^JBrected. 

^     The  Jews,  mistaking  the  object  and  purpose  of  their  calling 

to  be  a  peculiar  people,  forgetting  that  they  were  appointed  to 

be  witnesses  of  the  truth  for  the  whole  world  as  well  as  for 

^^   their  own  benefit,  had  come  almost  universally  to  believe  that 

I  the  Grace  and  Mercy  of  God  were  restricted  to  their  own 
communion,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were  only  per- 
mitted to  be  bom  and  to  live,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the 
irretched  subjects  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 
'  Very  analogous  to  this  Jewish  conceit  is  the  notion  which 
las  sometimes  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church,  that  the 
26 
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Grace  and  Mercy  of  God,  the  salvation  made  known  to  us  by 
the  Gospel,  are  restricted  to  the  members  of  the  visible  Church, 
whether  that  membership  be  obtained  by  the  appointed  way  of 
baptism,  or  by  the  popular  plan  of  what  is  known  amoug  the 
denominations  as  "  a  profession  of  religion." 

This  severe  exclusiveness  is  formally  defended  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Gospel,  in  stating  the  various  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  salvation  to  those  who  hear  it,  makes  no  direct 
exception  as  to  the  binding  force  of  those  terms  upon  those 
who  do  not  hear  the  Gospel.  Yet  such  an  exception  is  so  nec- 
essary, that  the  formal  statement  of  it  would  seem  to  be  not 
only  unnecessary  but  improper  and  out  of  place.  The  feilure 
to  mention  an  exception  so  obvious,  so  necessary,  and  so  much 
a  matter  of  course,  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole  character 
of  revealed  teaching.  All  the  parts  of  revelation  take  for 
granted  a  certain  previous  knowledge  among  those  to  whom 
the  revelation  is  made.  The  Bible  does  not  open  with  a  state- 
ment or  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  as 
our  treatises  of  systematic  divinity  do.  It  quietiy  assumes 
this  knowledge,  and  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  some  of  the  works  of 
God,  and  of  His  dealings  with  men.  So,  because  there  is  no 
formal  statement  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  Old 
Testament,  some  distinguished  theologians  have  strangely 
maintained  that  this  truth  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  people 
of  God,  and  that  the  whole  of  Divine  revelation  before  Chbist 
consisted  but  of  transitory  promises  and  threats.  But,  if  God^s 
people  had  been  thus  ignorant,  all  the  heathen  nations  would 
have  shamed  them  :  for  this  great  truth  ever  remained  an  inef- 
faceable part  of  the  convictions  of  mankind.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment simply  assumes  the  knowledge  of  this  truth — ^the  universal 
truth  which  gives  to  the  whole  revelation  its  meaning,  force, 
and  character.  And  this  our  Lobd  points  out  in  His  refutation 
of  the  Sadducees. 

In  accordance  with  this  mode  of  teaching,  neither  Testament 
tells  anything  about  the  specific  terms  on  which  the  Gentiles 
and  the  heathen,  to  whom  the  whole  will  of  God  has  not  been 
imparted,  may  nevertheless  be  partakers  of  the  infinite  mercy 
of  the  gracious  and  loving  Father  of  all  His  children.  Both 
Testaments  assume  the  principle  that "  God  is  no  respecter  of 
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persons ;  bat  in  every  nation  lie  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him  : "  "  according  to  that  a 
man  "hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not." 

Quietly  assuming  this  vital  principle  of  the  Divine  govern, 
ment  without  formally  stating  it,  the  Old  Testament  taught  the 
Jewish  Church  that  the  Father  of  the  faithful  paid  tithes  to 
the  Gentile  Melchisedeck,  a  priest  of  the  high  God  ;  that  the 
wife  of  their  lawgiver,  Moses,  was  a  Gentile  ;  that  a  Gentile 
prophet  had  pronounced  the  most  remarkable  and  glowing  pre- 
dictions concerning  their  nation  and  the  Messiah  ;  that  from  a 
Canaanitish  woman  the  Messiah  was  to  come  ;  that  Jonah  was 
sent  to  be  a  successful  preacher  of  repentance  to  the  Ninevites ; 
that  Cyrus  was  called  and  chosen  to  be  an  illustrious  type  of 
the  Messiah,  the  "  anointed  "  of  the  Lord  to  bring  deliverance 
to  His  people.  The  very  dedication  of  the  temple  recognized 
the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  plain  inference  from  these  and  like 
instances  that  God  was  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  the 
God  of  all  the  whole  earth,  and  that  His  Gentile  servants  who 
used  their  one  talent  faithfully  would  not  be  unrequited,  the 
Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time,  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  this  great 
principle,  had  settled  down  into  that  state  of  odious  ecclesiastical 
bigotry  which  He  so  frequently  and  so  emphatically  rebuked. 

St.  Paul  exhibits  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  one 
revealed  religion,  which  has  been  from  the  beginning,  when  he 
tells  the  Galatians  "  that  the  covenant "  with  Abraham,  *  that 
was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  Law  .  .  .  can- 
not disannul."  Christ,  then,  was  the  substance  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham ;  and  that  was  but  a  confirmation  or 
renewal  of  the  previous  covenant  of  gi*ace,  with  an  added 
specialty,  the  sign  of  circumcision.  The  Christian  covenant  is 
thus  expressly  declared  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Abrahamic 
— ^the  law  having  been  interposed  for  a  time — ^baptism  being 
pot  in  the  place  of  circumcision.  And  both  the  Abrahamic 
and  the  Christian  covenants  are  but  the  renewals  of  the  origi- 
nal covenant  of  Grace, 

To  all  who  are  not  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Cov- 
enant of  Grace  in  its  perfect  Christian  form  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  that  first  gracious  covenant  in  Christ  yet 
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remains  unrepealed,  the  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the 
one  only  ground  and  foundation  of  human  probation,  of  this 
world's  economy  as  a  place  and  means  of  trial  for  man.  The 
gift  of  the  DnnNE  Spirit  to  each  one  of  the  Bubjects  of  this 
covenant,  to  form  in  him  a  conscience,  and  to  apply  with  effect- 
ual power  the  external  truth  which  may  be  brought  to  his 
knowledge,  is  one  of  its  essential  and  indispensable  conditioDS. 
That  God  has  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  this  condi- 
tion, the  history  of  the  whole  world,  the  consciousness  of  eyery 
human  being,  witnesses.  The  depth  of  wickedness  to  which 
all  heathen  nations  have  descended,  no  more  proves  that  they 
are  not  really  the  possessors  of  this  one  inestimable  talent,  than 
the  abounding  wickedness  of  Christian  nations  proves  that  the 
three  and  the  five  talents  of  Gospel  light  and  knowledge  have 
never  been  imparted  to  them. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  recognition  of  this  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Divine  government  will  paralyze  all  mission- 
ary effort  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  This  is  one  of 
those  extreme  and  indefensible  conclusions  to  which  an  unbal- 
anced mind  is  so  apt  to  run  when  it  is  driven  from  an  oppodte 
extreme  equally  unsound  and  indefensible.  Is  the  i)artial 
knowledge  of  Christianity  which  exists  all  over  Christendom 
a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  disband  the  Church,  and 
cease  all  further  effort  to  instruct  the  Christian  people,  and 
build  them  up  in  their  most  holy  faith  ?  Is  not  the  difficulty 
of  sanctifying  men  through  the  truth  a  perpetual  call  to  the 
Church  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  that  armour  by  unfaltering  valour  and  unwearied 
diligence  in  its  use  ?  And  is  not  this  call  all  the  louder  aid 
the  more  imperative  when  it  comes  from  heathen  lands,  where 
there  is  so  little  truth  remaining  in  their  systems  of  law  and 
religion,  that  the  degradation  of  human  nature  is  going  on  with 
a  continually  accelerated  progress?  Was  not  this  the  induce- 
ment to  the  Church's  charter,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature"?  Is  it  necessary  to  add 
to  this  high  and  ennobling  motive  to  missionary  zeal,  the 
fiction — dishonouring  to  God,  repugnant  to  the  very  instincts 
of  humanity,  and  contradicted  by  the  history  and  condition  of 
all  peoples — the  fiction  that  God  has  utterly  abandoned  nin*^ 
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tenths  of  the  human  raoe  to  the  unchecked  and  absolnte 
dominion  of  the  Devil  and  their  own  depraved  natures  ?  This 
horrid  fiction,  if  allowed  at  all,  must  include  the  children  of 
these  multitudes,  who  die  without  actual  sin.  For  if  these 
children  have  only  the  depraved  nature  which  they  take  from 
their  parents,  they  must  take  the  inevitable  doom  of  that 
nature.  K  they  have  received  in  no  measure  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  they  are  none  of  His,  and  therefore  they  can  by  no 
possibility  be  saved.  The  crudest  dogmas  of  the  blackest 
Calvinism  would  be  tender  mercy  compared  with  this  mon- 
strous fiction.  This  was  the  very  form  of  Jewish  intolerance 
and  pride  which  called  forth  the  gentle  Saviour's  oft-reite- 
rated rebuke. 

Many  of  the  most  remarkable  sayings  of  our  Lord  will  hold 
up  this  pride  and  intolerance  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  man- 
kind to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  contrast  between  the  Phar- 
isee and  the  publican — ^the  fair-seeming  Churchmember  and  the 
despised  outcast  and  alien — going  into  the  temple  to  pray, 
exhibits  the  different  way  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  had  been 
entertained  in  the  hearts  of  these  two  men. 

Perhaps  the  most  stinging  rebuke  of  all  is  contained  in  the 
parable  of  the  "certain  man'' who  fell  among  thieves.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  parable  was  related  by  our 
Saviour  as  a  formal  explanation  of  the  second  table  of  the 
law.  The  lawyer  who  was  tempting  our  Saviour  had  recited 
Tery  correctly  both  tables  of  the  law  according  to  their  evan- 
gelic form,  and  then  tried  to  elude  the  force  of  the  injunction, 
"  This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live,"  by  raising  a  difficulty  about  the 
terms  of  the  commandment.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  the 
Teacher  from  heaven  shows  to  this  man  his  acknowledged 
"  neighbours,"  a  priest  and  a  Levite,  cruelly  violating  the  com- 
mandment, resisting  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  quenching  in  sel- 
fishness and  sensuality  all  His  gracious  influences ;  while  the 
Samaritan,  a  man  of  the  despised  and  hated  race,  manifests  the 
graces  and  virtues  of  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  holiness  in 
the  most  persuasive  and  engaging  form,  so  that  the  soul  of  the 
bigoted  Jew  is  taken  captive,  and  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
this  hated  alien  is  a  brother  to  be  loved,  a  child  of  God  to  be 
received. 
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Again,  when  ten  lepers  were  cleansed,  how  careful  is  onr 
Saviour  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  one,  and  he  a 
Samaritan — a  stranger — returned  to  give  glory  to  God. 

Bishop  Horsley  discoursing  upon  that  remarkable  profeseion 
of  faith  made  first  by  the  woman,  and  afterwards  by  the  men 
of  Sychar,  says,  "  These  Samaritans,  who  knew  not  what  they 
worshipped,  had  truer  notions  of  the  Messiah's  office,  and  of 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  deliverance  He  was  to  work, 
than  the  Jews  had,  who  for  many  ages  had  been  the  chosen 
depositaries  of  the  oracles  of  God.  The  Samaritans  looked 
for  a  spiritual,  not  a  temporal — for  a  universal,  not  a  national 
deliverance.  This  fact  will  lead  us  to  interesting  speculations, 
and  to  conclusions  of  the  highest  importance.  The  use  I 
would  at  present  make  of  it,  is  only  to  admonish  you  by  this 
striking  instance,  of  how  little  benefit  what  are  called  the 
external  means  of  grace  may  prove — the  advantages  even  of  a 
Divine  revelation — of  how  little  benefit  they  may  prove  to 
those  whose  minds  are  occupied  with  adverse  prejudices,  or 
who  trust  so  far  to  that  partial  favour  of  the  Deity,  of  which 
they  erroneously  conceive  the  advantages  of  their  present  sit- 
uation to  be  certain  signs,  as  to  be  negligent  of  their  own 
improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  you  see  what  a  proficiency 
may  be  made,  by  God's  blessing,  on  the  diligent  use  of  scanty 
talents."  "  God  had  provided  that  something  of  a  Dodraculoos, 
besides  the  natural  witness  of  Himself,  should  remain  among 
the  Gentiles  in  the  darkest  ages  of  idolatry.  We  shaU  find,  if 
I  mistake  not,  that  a  miraculous  testimony  of  God,  as  the  ten- 
der parent  of  mankind,  founded  upon  early  revelations  and 
widespread  prophecies,  besides  that  testimony  which  the 
works  of  nature  bear  to  Him  as  the  universal  Lord,  was  ever 
existing  in  the  heathen  world,  although  for  many  ages  the  one 
was  little  regarded,  and  the  other  lay  buried  and  concealed." 

The  same  able  divine,  in  another  discourse  upon  the  most 
wonderful  instance  of  faith  and  persevering  entreaty  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels,  dwells  with  great  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  the  possessor  of  this  faith  was  not  only  an  alien  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  but  a  Canaanite,  the  "  ofispring  of 
an  accursed  race."  And  he  says  "  this  Syrophienician  idola- 
tress must  have  looked  for  no  partial  deliverer  of  the  Jewish 
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nation,  bnt  for  a  general  benefactor  of  all  mankind,  in  the 
person  of  the  JeiTish  Messiah." 

We  have  presented  these  two  last  instances,  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  exclusiveness  that  wonld  restrict  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  limits 
of  the  visible  Chnrch,  is  so  signally  rebnked,  in  the  language 
of  Bishop  Horsley,  in  order  to  show  that  snch  a  position  is 
alien  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  tmest  sons  of  the  true 
Church.  The  exhibition  of  the  spirit  and  feeling  involved  in 
this  position  in  any  Christian,  and  more  especially  in  the  mem-. 
bers  of  our  Church,  becomes  an  offence  and  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  the  best  part  of  the  community,  puts  back  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  hinders  the  persuasive  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Half  of  the  opposition  to  Christianity  is  in  reality 
directed  against  this  low,  and  contracted,  and  unfounded  rep- 
resentation of  Christianity.  To  claim  for  members  of  the 
Church  an  exclusive  interest  in  the  work  and  mediation  of 
Christ,  to  declare  that  in  these  alone  the  Spirit  of  Chbist 
resides  to  guide  and  instruct  them,  while  men  just  as  good,  and 
in  some  instances  a  great  deal  better,  exhibiting  far  more  gen- 
uine evidences  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  their  temper  and 
conduct,  are  represented  as  having  as  yet  received  no  benefit 
from  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ,  and  as  utterly  desti- 
tute of  the  Spirit  of  life,  is  to  expose  Christianity  to  contempt 
and  denial.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  at  least 
one  Christian  rule  which  the  world  universally  applies.  To 
take  any  community,  whose  members  are  living  and  acting 
together  apparently  on  the  same  principles  and  in  the  very 
same  way,  and  separate  them  by  an  arbitrary  line  so  broad  and 
deep  as  to  make  all  on  the  one  side  the  special  favourites  of 
heaven,  guided  and  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling 
in  them,  while  all  on  the  other  side  are  represented  as  aban- 
doned to  the  polluting  force  of  natural  corruption,  and  to  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  Devil,  is  so  manifestly  false,  so  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  to  provoke  opposi- 
tion, and  to  challenge  rejection. 

In  place  of  this  ecclesiastical  absurdity,  the  Bible  and  the 
Church  teach  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world— that 
the  benefits  procured  to  the  whole  human  race  by  the  Second 
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Adam  are  coextensive  with  the  evil  derived  to  the  race  from 
the  first  Adam — that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  given  unto  men, 
places  all  alike  in  a  state  of  trial  and  probation  for  heaven  or 
for  hell,  and  that  the  rule  of  judgment  will  be  the  use  which 
each  man  has  made  of  his  opportunities,  under  the  guidance  of 
that  Spirit,  of  being  and  doing  good.  In  this  rule  is  involved 
the  Divinely  enunciated  principle  that  to  whom  much  is  given 
of  him  will  much  be  required.  Those  who  are  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Church  in  Christian  lands  need  to  be  told,  not  that  the^ 
are  insensible  reprobates,  incapable  of  right  feeling,  and  una- 
ble to  do  any  good  or  noble  or  generous  action ;  but  that  all 
the  goodness  they  have,  and  all  the  good  they  do,  proceed  from 
the  teachings  and  the  impulses  of  that  Spirit  of  life  and  light 
which  thus  gives  to  them  the  earnest  of  their  inheritance,  and 
which  would  lead  them  unto  all  truth,  and  to  perfect  holiness; 
but  which,  by  their  refusal  to  become  the  servants  of  Christ, 
they  are  resisting,  grieving,  and  driving  away  from  them. 
Between  this  teaching  and  the  human  consciousness  there  is  no 
repugnance,  but  a  perfect  and  delightful  harmony.  And  this 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  is  the  most  effective  vay 
of  bringing  men  to  Christ.  For  when  they  learn  that  all  the 
good  they  feel  and  enjoy  is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  Chbist 
within  them,  who  would  thus  draw  them  to  Himself,  to  make 
them  partakers  of  His  eternal  blessedness ;  and  that  a  refusal 
to  come  to  Him  will  deprive  them  forever  of  that  Spirit,  and 
leave  them  to  the  baseness  and  darkness  and  misery  of  unre- 
lieved corruption,  and  of  unmitigated  evil,  every  right  and 
generous  feeling,  every  hope  and  every  joy,  every  sense  of 
beauty  and  of  goodness,  every  aspiration  after  nobleness  and 
true  greatness,  will  draw  them  to  Him  who  is  the  Fountain  of 
Life,  the  Regenerator  of  humanity,  the  First  and  the  Last, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OP  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  magazine  there  was  an  article 
under  this  title ;  of  which  the  present  is  designed  as  the  con- 
tinuation. That  paper  was  chiefly  occupied  in  pointing  out 
the  nature  of  the  two  great  Divine  institutions  to  which  it 
related.  It  was  observed  that  they  were  both  authorized 
interpreters  of  the  Divine  Law  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. That  those  jurisdictions  cannot  be  separated  by  any 
line  drawn  among  persons  or  actions  ;  because,  in  truth,  both 
societies  have  an  universal  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  all 
actions  ;  which  is  only  limited  by  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
the  principle  upon  which  the  authority  is  founded.  These  prin- 
ciples are  in  each  case  different  from  that  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  other  society.  It  is  in  them  that 
the  true  boundary  between  the  two  jurisdictions  is  to  be 
sought 

The  two  societies  were  established  by  the  Divine  Wisdom 
fi)r  different  purposes.  The  Church  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  salvation  of  souls  ;  the  State  to  provide  for  the  temporal 
welfare  of  men.  Each  has  thus  a  peculiar  object  for  which  its 
authority  was  given,  and  which  is  really  the  end  of  its  own 
existence.  Like  all  other  accountable  beings  and  all  other 
collections  of  accountable  beings,  each  must  keep  in  view  the 
end  of  its  creation.  Moreover,  they  were  furnished  with  dif- 
ferent modes  of  enforcing  their  decisions.  The  Church  must 
rely  on  excommunication  as  her  means  of  coercion  in  the  last 
resort.  The  State  is  armed  with  the  literal  sword,  and  can 
enforce  her  authority  by  physical  force.  Hence  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  jurisdictions  are  twofold. 

The  Church  is  not  to  meddle  with  anything  which  relates 
merely  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  mankind.  Her  business  is 
with  sins  and  consequently  with  motives.  She  has  nothing  to 
do  vdth  a  man  who  prosecutes  an  unrighteous  claim  in  good 
faith ;  for  the  title  to  things  temporal,  relates  only  to  the  tempo- 
ral welfare  of  men.  But  she  has  a  right  to  censure  a  man  who 
presses  a  righteous  claim  in  a  vindictive  or  grasping  spirit ;  for 
revenge  and  avarice  are  sins.  Again,  when  she  has  made  her 
decision,  and  is  about  to  enforce  it,  she  has  no  right  to  call  in 
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the  aid  of  physical  force,  not  even  by  compact  with  the  State. 

The  State,  on  the  othw  hand,  must  confine  herself  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  order  and  justice  among  men,  and  to  such 
other  measures  as  may  promote  their  temporal  welfare.  With 
their  salvation  she  has  nothing  to  do.  Nor  is  she  at  liberty, 
even  by  compact  with  the  Church,  to  seek  the  enforcement  of 
her  authority  by  spiritual  censures.  The  moment  that  spmtual 
censures  are  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  physical  power,  the 
State,  which  only  can  Intimately  wield  the  power,  has  a 
right  to  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  The 
moment  that  civil  authority  is  attempted  to  be  sustained  by 
spiritual  censures,  the  Church,  which  only  can  wield  such  cen- 
sures, has  a  right  to  control  the  administration  of  civil  justice. 

It  was  by  the  neglect  of  these  principles  that  all  the  contro- 
versies between  the  Church  and  the  State  were  engendered. 
The  moment  that  they  attempted  to  act  in  concert,  there  was 
danger  of  a  conflict.  For  neither  could  delegate  to  the  other 
its  authority,  without  abandoning  its  own  duties.  This  neither 
could  do.  But  as  each  desired  the  aid  of  the  other,  each  sought 
to  dictate  to  the  other.  So  long  as  an  alliance  continued 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  so  long  the  question  of 
superiority  would  arise,  and  would  bring  with  it  a  struggle  for 
the  power  of  dictating  the  law. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  law  which  both  acknowledged  was 
the  same— the  Divine  Law — and  that  the  true  interpretation  of 
it  must  always  be  the  same.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  the 
authorities  of  neither  society  are  infallible.  They  may  err  on 
one  or  both  sides,  and  error  would  almost  certainly  lead  to 
contradictions  and  collisions.  The  answer  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  this  is  that  the  Church  is  infallible.  Were  it  true,  it 
would  be  a  triumphant  answer.  An  infallible  Church  ought 
to  dictate  the  Law  to  the  fallible  State.  The  right  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  domineer  over  all  civil  authority  is  a  fair 
logical  deduction  from  her  infallibility.  The  decision  whidi 
cannot  be  wrong  must  rightfully  overrule  that  which  may  be 
wrong. 

All  attempts  to  bring  about  any  sort  of  connection  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  must  fail,  as  they  have  failed ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave  the  two  institutions,  as  they  are  in 
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this  conntrj,  independent  of  each  other.  But  even  this  condi- 
tion has  its  difficulties.  While  they  co^frist  on  the  same  soil, 
govern  tiie  same  persons,  and  r^nlate  the  same  actions,  there 
will  be  more  or  less  danger  of  collision.  This  danger  can  only 
be  averted  by  a  soond  view  of  the  respective  authority  of  the 
two  parties,  and  a  scrupulous  avoiding,  on  both  parts,  of  any 
interference  in  the  province  of  the  other.  There  does  not 
appear  on  either  side,  in  this  country,  any  disposition  to  such 
interference.  The  general  feeling  of  the  people  is  against 
unnecessary  legislation,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  laws  being 
made  encroaching  on  the  just  liberty  of  any  one.  The  Maine 
Law  fever  seems  to  have  been  an  indication  of  a  possible  change 
in  the  public  feeling ;  which  might  lead  to  encroachments  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  ;  although  the  particular  case 
had  no  such  tendency.  Yet  the  general  course  of  American' 
legislation  has  not  been,  and  is  not  like  to  be,  in  the  direction 
of  aggression  upon  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Church,  in  her  fear  of  conflicting 
with  the  State,  has  gone  the  length  of  abandoning  all  pretence 
of  lay  discipline.  This  is,  in  part,  the  consequence  of  her 
descent  from  the  Church  of  England.  The  connection  of 
Chnrch  and  State  in  that  country  is  such,  that  the  Church  can- 
not exercise  lay  discipline  without  the  leave  of  the  State  ; 
which  has  undertaken  the  task  of  enforcing  the  decisions  of 
the  Church  courts  by  her  physical  power.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  tiie  Church  of  England  has  lost  all  lay  discipline. 
The  American  Church  has,  therefore,  not  inherited  lay  disci- 
pline, and  she  has  made  no  attempt  to  begin  it.  For  this  there 
are  two  reasons.  The  fear  of  collision  with  the  State,  and  the 
aversion  to  all  government,  which  we  have  inherited  from  our 
Teutonic  ancestors.  With  the  last  we  have  at  present  nothing 
to  do.  The  other  presents  a  good  reason  for  prudence,  but 
surely  none  for  surrendering  an  authority  derived  from  God 
Himself.  But  whether  the  Church  have  or  have  not  the  exercise 
of  lay  discipline,  she  is  bound  in  that  or  in  some  other  form  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  doubtful  questions  of  morals. 

As  it  is,  questions  of  morals  are  decided  by  public  opinion  ; 
which  is  formed  by  the  general  practice.  The  law  of  the  land 
has  an  effect  in  regulating  this  public  opinion,  which  it  ought 
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not  to  have.  That  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit,  and,  a/or^ 
orif  that  which  it  expressly  permits,  being  assamed  to  be  right 
This  proceeds  npon  a  false  idea  of  the  object  of  the  ciyil  law, 
which  is  not  to  prohibit  that  whidbi  is  wrong,  but  that  which  is 
injorioos  to  the  public.  It  is  certain  that  erery  thing  which  is 
wrong  is  injorioos  to  the  public.  Bat  it  may  be  so  only  indi- 
rectly, and  so  remotely  that  the  civil  government  wooldnot  be 
likely  to  prohibit  it ;  especially  in  a  coontry  in  which  there  is 
such  lui  aversion  to  the  regolation  of  private  condact  as  Qiere 
is  in  oors.  It  is  then  perfectly  competent  for  the  Ghnrch  to 
decide  questions  of  morals  which  the  State  has  left  undecided. 
Her  decision  would  be  binding  upon  her  members.  It  would 
not  constitute  any  act  an  offence  against  the  State,  and  it 
would  not  be  intended  to  have  any  such  effect.  Yet  it  might 
be  an  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion,  taking 
away  from  the  currency  which  loose  moral  notions  acquire, 
because  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  Church  and  the  State  are  independent  of  each  other, 
and  have  no  common,  earthly  superior,  to  decide  controversies 
between  them.  They  have  jurisdiction  over  the  same  subjects. 
Hence  there  is  danger  of  such  collisions.  The  danger  is  at 
two  points.  One  where  the  relations  of  the  Church  affect 
civil  rights.  The  other  where  either  institution  prohibits  that 
which  is  commanded  by  the  other. 

Of  collisions  growing  out  of  the  last  cause  there  is  but  litfle 
danger ;  while  the  Church  commands  nothing  but  the  mode  of 
conducting  religious  worship,  and  the  State  commands  uothiog 
but  that  the  citizen  should  contribute  his  share  towards  the 
public  expenditure.  The  State  has  no  motive  to  interfere  with 
religious  worship  ;  as  she  has  no  right  so  to  do.  A  principle 
which  she  has,  in  this  country,  fully  acknowledged.  The 
Church,  on  her  part,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  expen- 
diture. The  apportionment  of  the  share  to  be  borne  by  each 
individual  is  an  affair  of  flie  State.  The  Church  can  only 
enforce  on  her  children  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  lavs  on 
that  subject,  as  on  every  other.  There  is,  then,  very  litfle  dan- 
ger of  collisions  connected  with  conflicts  between  commands 
on  one  side  and  prohibitions  on  the  other. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a  morbid  fear  on  the  part  of  Chnrch- 
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men  in  this  particnlar  matter  ;  irhich,  we  apprehend,  has  its 
origin  in  some  confiision  of  ideas.  A  conflict  of  jurisdictions 
maj  arise  when  one  commands  what  the  other  prohibits.  But 
there  can  be  none  when  one  prohibits  that  which  the  other  only 
permits.  In  that  ca%  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  obeying 
both.  Since  the  prohibition  requires  the  person  under  the 
authority  of  the  prohibiting  gOTemment  to  abstain  from  an 
action,  which  the  other  government  does  not  enjoin,  but  only 
does  not  prohibit  Any  one,  therefore,  who  is  deliberating 
upon  the  propriety  of  any  action,  would  find  himself  obliged 
to  abstain  from  it  were  it  prohibited  either  by  the  Church  or 
State.  He  would  not  be  absolved  from  that  prohibition  even 
bj  the  permission  of  the  other  institution,  still  less  by  the  mere 
absence  of  its  prohibition. 

Collisions  on  this  point  will  then  be  prevented  by  the  author- 
ities on  both  sides  abstaining  from  commands,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  practicable  so  to  do.  It  may  also  be,  sometimes,  neces- 
sary to  abstain  from  prohibitions,  where  they  will  interfere 
with  the  regulations  of  the  other  institution  in  some  very  pecu- 
liar case. 
This  may  l)e  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  mode  of  contract- 
.  ing  matrimony.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is  of  civil 
jurisdiction ;  for  it  involves  important  civil  rights..  The 
State  has  consequently  a  right  to  declare  what  she  will  regard 
as  a  marriage  for  such  purposes.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
it  is  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  since  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  marriage  between  two  individuals  afifects  the 
question  of  the  sinfulness  or  innocence  of  their  lives.  Mar- 
riage, moreover,  is  something  more  than  a  civil  contract,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  civil  law ;  because  it  is  a  Divine  institution, 
having  certain  qualities  annexed  to  it  by  Divine  authority. 
One  of  these  is  its  indissolubility.  We  use  the  word  without 
concerning  ourselves  with  the  dispute  whether  the  indissolubil- 
ity be  absolute  or  liable  to  exceptions.  All  Christians  agree 
that  it  is,  in  the  main,  indissoluble.  This  quality  gives  a  very 
high  importance  to  the  formation  of  the  connection.  This 
importance  is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  other  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  allude.  But  the 
importance  of  the  step  will  be  conceded  on  all  sides.    From 
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that  fact,  any  religions  mind  wonld  infer  the  propriety  of  sanc- 
tifying the  contract  by  a  religions  ceremony.  Tme  Christian- 
ity teaches  also  the  necessity  of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
nnion.  This  blessing  may  be  given  without  tlie  interventioo 
of  man  in  a  religions  ceremonial;  but  the  idea  seems  to 
involve  the  propriety  of  such  a  ceremonial. 

Hence  it  comes  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  marriage,  a  civfl 
contract  which  produces  civil  effects,  and  an  ecclesiastical  rite 
which  produces  religious  effects.  The  State  has  a  right  to  dictate 
the  forms  of  the  one,  and  the  Church  those  of  the  other.  Either 
may  adopt  the  ceremony  of  the  other  as  its  own.  Thus,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  civil  ceremony 
of  marriage.  The  State  is  content  with  what  satisfies  the 
Church ;  and  not  having  the  means  or  the  authority  to  decide 
which  is  the  true  Church,  she  is  content  with  whatever  satisfies 
any  society  which  claims  to  be  a  Church.  In  most  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  and  in  England,  the  State  provides  a  civil 
mode  of  marriage,  but  accepts  in  lieu  of  it  the  religious  cere- 
mony of  any  body  of  persons  calling  themselves  a  Church.  In 
France,  the  State  insists  always  upon  a  marriage  before  a  civil 
oflScer,  and  rejects  all  religious  ceremonies  alike  as  evidence 
of  a  marriage  for  civil  purposes.  The  Church  of  Rome,  on 
her  part,  rejects  all  civil  marriages,  for  the  purposes  of  flie 
Church,  and  requires  in  every  case  a  religious  marriage. 
Hence  the  universal  custom  in  Prance  is,  for  every  <;ouple  to  be 
married  twice.  Once  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  and  once,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  in  the  face  of  the  State. 

All  these  schemes  have  been  found  to  work  well,  and  hare 
led  to  no  collision.  But  suppose  that  the  Church  should  und^ 
take  to  prohibit  her  members  from  being  married  by  the  civil 
authorities,  in  countries,  where,  as  in  France,  a  civil  ceremoDj 
is  required  by  the  State ;  there  would  at  once  be  a  collision. 
Here  we  see  that  collision  is  prevented  by  a  judicious  absti- 
nence from  prohibition. 

The  other  danger  may  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Church  encroaching  upon  civil  rights.  Of  this, 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  words,  there  need  bono  apprehension. 
For  the  Church  will  never  directly  interfere  with  civil  rights, 
unless  she  is  first  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  State  ;  whid 
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sbe  will  never  be  until  she  has  first  sought  an  alliance  with 
hter.  Of  course,  this  is  said  of  a  non-persecuting  Christian 
State.  A  persecuting  State  is  antagonistic  to  the  Church,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  two  implies  collision.  But  a  Chris- 
tian State, — ^by  which  is  meant  a  State,  the  members  and  rulers 
of  which  are  Nominal  Christians, — although  it  be  independent 
of  the  Church,  is  not  antagonistic  to  it.  Between  the  Church 
and  such  a  State  there  can  be  no  collision,  except  under  one  of 
two  conditions.  One  of  these  is  fulfilled  when  the  State,  hav- 
ing combined  with  some  Christian  sect,  which  is  not  the  true 
Church,  institutes  a  persecution.  In  that  case  there  is  an 
antagonism  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  because  the 
State  is  a  persecutor.  The  other  condition  is  when  the  Church 
has  entered  into  connections  with  the  State,  and  has  accepted 
favours  at  her  hands.  In  that  case  there  will  arise  disputes 
about  the  nature  of  the  connection,  the  rights  of  the  two  par- 
ties under  it,  and  the  returns  to  be  made  for  the  favours 
received.  Upon  all  these  points  there  will  be  collisions,  unless 
the  Church  is  prepared  to  yield  to  the  dictation  of  the  State. 

The  State  will  never  yield.  She  feels  that  she  has  the  physi- 
cal power.  She  is  sovereign  within  her  own  department  and 
not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  that  department  has  any  lim- 
its. Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir  Richard  Bethell  may  be 
regarded  as,  in  this  mattier,  the  representatives  of  all  states- 
men ;  although  they  may  carry  their  notions  further  than  others. 
In  like  manner,  it  may  be  feared  that  if  the  Church  were  the 
more  powerful  institution,  Gregory  VII.  and  the  Scottish  Cov- 
enanters would  be  found  the  legitimate  representatives  of  all 
Churchmen.  It  is,  therefore,  much  better  for  the  peace  of 
both,  and  of  the  world,  and  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
functions  for  which  they  were  respectively  instituted,  that  they 
tfhould  remain  independent  of  each  other. 

There  seem  to  be  but  two  advantages,  one  on  each  side,  that 
can  arise  from  their  union  or  alliance.  The  Church  derives  no 
advantage  except  endowment.  The  State  none  except  patron* 
age  ;  unless  the  enlarged  influence  that  the  Church  derives,  from 
the  increased  force  which  the  endowment  sustains  be  accounted 
an  advantage  to  the  State. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  fact  of  the  patronage  neutral- 
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izes  to  the  Church  the  advantages  of  the  endowment.  The  pat- 
ronage is  itself  a  very  doubtful  advantage  to  the  State.  What- 
ever advantages  she  derives  from  the  extension  of  Chnrck 
influence  which  grows  out  of  the  endowment,  she  would  also 
derive  from  the  still  greater  influence  which  the  Church  would 
possess,  were  she  supported  on  an  equally  large  ^cale,  uf(m  a 
system  of  private  contribution.  Such,  however,  must  not  be  a 
merely  voluntary  system.  It  must  be  understood  to  rest  upoa 
a  moral  and  religious  obligation,  although  not  upon  a  l^gal 
one.  Unfortunately,  the  moral  and  religious  obligation  is  not 
generally  understood  or  felt.  This  is  perhaps  in  part  owin; 
to  the  long  prevalence  of  the  endowment  system.  But  it  is  aa 
existing  evil,  and  its  practical  consequence  is,  that  attempts  to 
support  the  Church  upon  this  system  fail  even  more  than  tke 
endowment  system  ;  although  that  has  not  shown  itself  equal 
to  all  emergencies,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  its  rivaL  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  two  together  are  able  to  effect 
more  good  than  either,  can  do  alone.  This  is  the  only  arga- 
ment  against  the  independence  of  the  Church,  which  has  aay 
force.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  unwise  on  (be 
part  of  the  Church  to  dissolve  an  existing  connection  wfaick 
provides  her  with  an  endowment.  But  it  can  never  be  stroig 
enough  to  justify  her  in  abandoning  her  independence  when  it 
exists.  Independence  of  the  State,  seems  to  be  the  nomsl 
condition  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  that  in  which  she  is  least 
exposed  to  collisions  with  the  State. 

It  is  the  condition  in  which  she  will  be  least  brought  into 
connection  with  civil  rights  ;  but  even  in  that  condition  bqA  t 
connection  cannot  be  altogether  avoided.  The  Chordi  cannot 
carry  on  her  necessary  operations  without  the  possession  of 
some  property.  This  must  be  held  by  one  or  more  incorpo- 
rated bodies.  These  can  only  exist  by  the  authoritj  of  the 
State.  Thus  the  Church  is  brought  into  connection  with  dvil 
rights.  For  both  the  franchise  of  incorporation,  and  the  ti& 
to  the  property  which  the  corporations  hold,  are  civil  rights. 

But  these  things  need  involve  no  danger  of  collisions.  The 
franchise  is  a  thing  literally  created  by  the  State,  and  w}dgk 
has  no  existence  but  in  the  will  and  mind  of  the  State.  It  is 
her  creature,  and  she  has  an  absolute  right  to  r^ulate  it  at  her 
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pleasure.  So  long  as  she  is  not  inclined  to  persecute  the 
Church,  she  has  no  motive  to  deal  with  Church  corporations 
on  any  other  footing  than  others.  If  she  do  them  injustice, 
the  Church  is  in  the  same  condition  with  any  other  body  of 
men  who  have  accepted  franchises  from  the  State.  She  must 
submit  to  the  injustice,  when  all  the  means  of  obtaining  right, 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  State  provides,  have  been 
exhausted. 

With  respect  to  the  property,  that,  like  all  other  property,  is 
peculiarly  a  subject  of  civil  jurisdiction.  The  Church  has  no 
authority  over  things,  nor  any  power  of  deciding  controversies 
about  them,  because  she  has  no  control  over  any  physical  force. 
If  any  question  relating  to  property  arise  between  the  Church, 
or  any  corpbration  which  holds  property  for  her  use,  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  person  not  a  member  of  the  Church  on  the 
othel",  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  State  must  decide  it  The 
Church  has  no  claim  to  be  judge  in  her  own  cause.  Moreover, 
she  has  no  means  of  enforcing  her  decision,  except  it  be  against 
herself. 

If  the  other  party  be  a  member  of  the  Church,  or  even  if 
the  dispute  be  between  two  corporations  claiming  the  property 
for  the  use  of  the  Church,  there  are  still  insuperable  objec- 
tions to  the  Church  assuming  jurisdiction.  She  is  far  less 
likely  to  be  an  impartial  judge  than  the  State.  But  there 
remains  a  stUl  deeper  objection.  She  is  to  consider  the  actions 
of  men  as  sins,  ofiFences  against  the  Will  of  God,  not  as  inju- 
ries done  to  their  neighbours.  The  worst  consequences  have 
ensued  from  losing  sight  of  this  distinction,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  such  might  again  arise.  The  Church  ought  never,  in 
any  shape,  to  interfere  with  questions  of  right  between  man 
and  man. 

But  there  is  another  mode  in  which  civil  rights  are  affected 
by  Church  laws.  This  is  always  in  connection  with  the  disci- 
pline which  the  Church  exercises  over  the  clergy.  The  position 
of  a  clergyman  is  regarded  by  the  State  as  an  eidsting  fact 
She  does  not  undertake  to  decide  who  are  clergymen  ;  but  she 
acknowledges  that  there  are  clergymen,  and  considers  every 
man  as  such  who  is  so  recognized  by  any  body  which  claims  to 
be  a  Church.  This,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  a  conse- 
27 
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qnence  of  her  inability  to  decide  which  is  the  true  CliiircL 
But  she  has  considered  it  expedient,  and  very  rightly,  that  the 
persons  so  recognized  as  clergymen  should  have  certain  exemp- 
tions from  certain  burdens.  This  is  either  in  consideratioo  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  State  derives  from  the  mere 
existence  of  a  class  of  teachers  of  religion,  or  on  aocoont  of 
the  incompatibiliiy  of  certain  personal  services,  whidi  the 
State  demands  of  her  subjects,  or  citizens,  generally,  with  tte 
character  and  functions  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  These 
exemptions  may  be  considered  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
civil  privileges,  which  depend  on  the  fact  of  the  person  occd- 
pying  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  a  minister  of  religion.  The 
words  ecclesiastical  position  are  here  used  without  r^ard  to  any 
questions  about  the  Church,  which  the  State  cannot  decide,  fat 
a  position  which  the  State  and  the  occupant  consid^  as  eed^ 
siastical. 

Again,  there  are  positions  in  the  Church,  to  whidi  are 
attached  certain  pecuniary  compensations,  or  a  right  to  the 
possession  and  use  of  certain  Church  properly.  These  iit 
clear  cases  of  civil  rights.  But  they  depend  on  certain  poa- 
tions  in  the  Church,  and  the  right  to  those  positions  depead? 
again  upon  the  position  of  a  minister  of  rehgion,  recognised 
by  the  Church  or  other  body,  for  the  support  of  whoee  BiiaiB- 
ters  the  property  or  contribution  is  designed. 

When,  therefore,  the  Church  proceeds  to  the  degradation  or 
suspension  of  a  clergyman,  she  does  an  act  that  may  affect  his 
civil  rights.  It  is  true  that  they  are  rights  which  are  inddeit 
to  the  character  which  she  has  given.  That  character  she  inay 
even  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  take  away.  But  the  dergyisu 
is  a  citizen,  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  civil  lavs 
against  any  abuse  of  power.  The  Church  has,  yery  prqh 
erly,  always  refused  to  take  any  action  which  would  interfiare 
with  that  right ;  while  the  State  has  never  shown  any  dispos- 
tion  to  abuse  her  power  in  the  premises. 

The  true  principle  seems  to  be  this,  that  wh^  a  man  Iob 
once  been  recognized  by  any  ecclesiastical  body  as  one  of  its 
ministers,  he  cannot  be  arbitrarily  dismissed  to  the  iqjary  of 
his  civil  rights.  He  may  be  dismissed  with  his  own  omaeat, 
or  he  may  be  dismissed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  body  to 
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idiich  he  belongs.  That  is,  he  may  be  dismissed  with  his  ab- 
solute consent,  or  with  his  conditional  consent.  For  by  accept- 
ing the  position  he  has  given  consent  to  the  laws  which  regu- 
late that  position,  and  consequently  to  h^  own  removal  accord- 
ing to  those  laws.  He  has,  nevertheless,  a  right  to  call  on  the 
civil  tribunals  to  enquire  whether  those  laws  have  been 
observed.  But  they  are  not  to  try  the  case  over  again,  or  to  act 
as  courts  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
The  duiy  of  the  civil  court  is  to  see  that  the  ecclesiastical 
court  had,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  jurisdiction  over 
the  case,  and  proceeded  fairly  according  to  those  laws.  These 
are  the  principles  upon  which  American  courts  have  generally 
acted.  They  were  fully  recognized  by  the  courts  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  case  of  Walker  against  Wainright ; 
which  was  the  most  remarkable  one  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, that  has  occurred  in  America. 

There  is  a  sort  of  converse  case  to  this,  which  deserves  some 
consideration.  It  is  when  a  clergyman,  who  has  been  d^raded 
by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence,  retains  possession  of  tangible 
property  belonging  to  the  Church,  of  which  he  acquired  pos- 
session in  the  character  of  one  of  her  ministers.  A  question 
may  arise  how  he  is  to  be  removed  from  the  property.  The 
Church  is  in  herself  powerless,  and  the  matter  is  clearly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  Ought  the  State  to  render  her 
aid  to  the  Church,  and  on  what  terms  ?  A  case  occurred  many 
years  ago,  in  Maryland,  in  which  these  questions  came  up.  The 
court  was  divided,  and  so  nothing  was  done.  There  were  but 
two  judges  on  the  bench.  One  of  them  was  in  favour  of  inter- 
fering. The  other  was  an  ultra  anti-State-Church-man,  who 
considered  that  the  Church  and  all  religious  bodies  ought  to  be 
ignored  by  the  State  and  the  law.  But  it  is  absurd  for  either, 
or  in  feet  for  any  person,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  to 
ignore  known  facts.  The  Church  exists,  and  is  a  known  soci- 
ety, just  as  much  as  the  Odd  Fellows.  It  is,  therefore,  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  State  and  the  law,  just  as  much  as  any 
other  society.  It  would  be  considered  very  strange  if  a  lodge 
of  Odd  Fellows  were  told  that  they  could  have  no  legal  redress 
against  one  of  their  officers  who  had  appropriated  their  prop- 
erty to  his  own  use,  because  there  was  in  this  country  no  alli- 
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ance  between  the  State  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  In  fact  if  the  principle,  that  the  State  may  interfere  to 
protect  the  rights  of  clergymen  connected  with  their  ecclesias- 
tical position  be  admitted,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  she 
may  interfere  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Church  from  those 
who  have  been  her  ofiBcers.  The  idea  of  such  protection  is  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  Church  being  possessed  of  civil  rights. 

The  Church  may  then  seek  such  protection  without  compro- 
mising in  any  way  her  just  independence,  and  may  submit  to 
the  degree  of  control  involved  in  proceedings  grounded  upon 
the  converse  principle.  But  if  she  go  further,  there  is  danger  of 
her  being  involved  in  an  entangling  alliance ;  the  consequences 
of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  Of  such  an  alliance  it  may  be  said 
that  all  experience  shows  that  it  is  full  of  mischief  for  her  ;  for 
which  the  only  possible  compensation  is  money.  Even  of  this, 
there  is  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  England,  for 
instance,  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church  was  derived  from  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  her  members.  An  appreciable  proportion  of 
these  gifts  have  been  given  within  a  very  few  years.  Yet  the 
State  openly  regards  the  whole  as  her  gift.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  did  regard  the  whole  as  her  gift.  That  was 
once  the  theory.  At  present  the  notion  is  that  the  whole  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  belongs  to  the  State  and  is  only  appropri- 
ated by  her  during  her  pleasure,  to  certain  objects,  which  she, 
for  the  present,  thinks  so  far  expedient  as  to  be  worthy  objects 
of  her  bounty.  The  truth  being,  that  the  State,  at  the 
Reformation,  paid  herself  for  all  the  property  which  she  had 
ever  given  to  the  Church,  and  not  resumed,  by  seizing  a  much 
greater  amount  of  that  which  had  not  been  given  by  her. 
Nevertheless,  difficulties  would  arise  for  the  Church  from  the  loss 
of  her  endowment.  The  certainty  of  such  loss  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture with  the  State,  which  wields  the  physical  force  of  the 
country,  and  has  an  undoubted  authority  over  material  things, 
may,  therefore,  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  not  hastily  dissolve  her  connection  with  her  oppres- 
sive partner.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  Church  which 
has  achieved  her  independence,  or  as  is  perhaps  more  true  of  the 
American  Church,  has  had  it  forced  upon  her,  should  desire 
any  connection  whatever  with  the  powers  of  this  world. 
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But  while  we  have  no  reason  to  court  an  alliance  with  the 
State,  and  ought  to  avoid  every  semblance  of  so  doing,  we  have 
no  reason  to  dread  her  power.  In  fact,  the  dread  of  interfer- 
ing with  religious  liberty  is  so  powerful  in  this  country  that 
aggression  on  the  rights  of  the  Church  is  not  likely  to  be 
attempted  ;  unless  in  the  negative  form  of  refusing  to  aid  her 
in  the  enforcement  of  her  laws  when  they  affect,  indirectly, 
the  possession  of  material  things.  And  even  this  case  is  not 
very  likely  to  occur,  owing  in  part  to  the  smallness  of  Church 
endowments,  and  in  part  to  other  causes,  which  it  would  take 
up  too  much  space  to  explain.  But  there  is  undoubtedly,  in 
the  Church,  a  morbid  fear  of  collision.  It  is  perhaps  combin- 
ed with  a  morbid  fear  of  public  opinion,  both  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  world  outside. 

This  fear  or  these  fears,  paralyze  the  action  of  the  Church 
in  her  undoubted  of&ce  of  settling  disputed  points  of  morality. 
The  assertion,  in  a  judicious  and  moderate  way,  of  this  right 
would  have  an  effect,  more  or  less  important  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion  itself.  If  the  Church  be  the  teacher  of 
the  world,  and  if  the  moral  law  be  a  part  of  Christianity,  it 
follows  that  this  is  a  part  of  her  office.  In  England  she  has 
long  been  restrained,  by  the  temporal  power,  from  the  exercise 
of  this  ofifice ;  and  we  have  inherited  a  dread  of  such  action,  as 
we  have  inherited  the  glorious  inheritance  of  English  theology, 
and  many  great  deficiencies  in  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  Eccle- 
siastical Law  from  our  venerable  mother. 

It  is  probably  too  soon  to  expect  any  immediate  action  in 
the  direction  which  has  been  suggested  ;  but  it  will  never  be 
time  to  act  in  that  or  any  other  direction  until  principles  have 
been  settled  in  men's  minds.  We  are,  in  this  country,  too  lit- 
tle accustomed  to  think  of  any  matters  which  are  not  pressing 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  individual.  Those  are  gen- 
erally things  connected  with  the  temporal  well-being  of  the 
individual.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  state  of  things  will 
not  always  continue ;  and  that  a  time  may  come  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  will  have  time  to  think  of  the  great  princi- 
ples, with  which  she,  and  consequently  they,  are  continually  in 
contact,  and  which  must  therefore  affect  her  well-being. 

H.  D.  E. 
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PILATE  AND  THE  PENITENT, 

^^  I  had  rather  do  right  than  be  President^^  was  an  heroic  and 
noble  sentiment.  It  was  the  utterance  of  the  very  heart  <rf 
Patriotism,  which  can  never,  through  corruption,  barter  its  own 
and  its  country's  integrity,  for  the  spoils  of  party.  It  seems  to 
have  been  an  echo,  in  recent  times,  of  the  words  of  that  son  of 
Freedom  who  said,  "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  d^itkJ^  It 
declares  in  words  what  was  sublimely  enacted  by  him,  who, 
having  achieved  the  liberties  of  his  country,  disdained  a  kingly 
crown;  gave  back  untarnished  the  sword  which  had  beet 
entrusted  to  his  hands ;  and  rather  retired  into  priTate  life, 
there  to  reap,  in  common  with  his  fellow  countrymen,  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  That  nobility  which  scorns  the  wrong,  imd 
that  heroism  which  dares  the  right,  herein  set  forth  with  sadi 
power,  were  also  in  like  manner  proclaimed  by  him  who,  whifc 
others  were  threatening  to  rend  the  Union,  and  to  mardi  dS. 
under  the  banner  of  political  schism,  took  his  stand  beneadi 
the  flag  of  the  Union ;  planted  his  feet  upon  the  ConstitutioB 
of  his  country;   and,  pointing  to  the  pillars  of  the  Senate 

Chamber,  declared, 

"  These  oolamns  fly 
From  thdr  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

All  this  seems  to  have  been  acting  out,  in  moral  grandeur  vk 
the  sphere  of  the  State,  that  principle  of  fearless  obedient  to 
right  and  duty,  which,  by  our  Great  Captain  was  so  emphati- 
cally enjoined  on  us  as  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  when  He  said, 
"  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  ^are  not  able  to  kill  the 
sold;  but  rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  heUJ'  These  actions,  in  temporal  matters,  are  feirly  worfliy 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  that  magnificent  action  of  the  Apos- 
tles, who,  when  summoned  as  culprits  before  the  august  senate 
of  their  nation,  appealed  to  Heaven  and  said,  "  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men.  The  GoD  of  oar  fathers  raised  uf 
Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree :  Him  hath  God 
exalted  toith  His  own  right  hand,  to  be  a  Pbincb  and  Savioub,  te 
give  repentance  to  Isradj  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  And  we  are  «8- 
nesses  of  these  things;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  wham  Gon 
hath  given  to  them  that  obey  Him." 
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How  just  and  noble  is  all  this  heroism,  both  Christian  and 
patriotic,  compared  with  that  cringing  cowardice,  and  syco- 
phantic subserviency  to  popular  caprice  and  pa^ion,  which 
doomed  Pontius  Pilate  to  perpetual  infamy.  Jesus  stood  before 
him  an  innocent  man<  According  to  his  own  boast,  he  had 
power  to  crucify  Him,  and  had  power  to  release  Him.  His 
innocence  was  to  him  as  clear  as  the  noonday :  he  had,  there- 
fore, only  to  speak  the  word,  and  his  prisoner  would  go  free.  ^ 
And  the  few  drops  of  Boman  principle  and  of  Roman  honour 
which  still  lingered  in  his  veins,  prompted  him  to  be  the  advo- 
cate of  the  meek  prisoner,  whom  the  known  envy  and  malice 
of  the  Jews  had  delivered  into  his  hands.  Moved  also  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  wife,  who  had  suffered  many  things  in  dreams 
on  His  account ;  and  also  by  the  Divinity  which  breathed  in 
the  words,  and  traced  its  lineaments  in  the  features  of  his  pris- 
oner, he  was  afraid,  and  was  determined  to  let  Him  go.  But 
soon  he  vascillates,  and  in  his  weak  and  servile  heart  the  fear 
of  man  triumphs  over  the  fear  of  Gon. 

Soman  governors  at  all  times  stood  in  danger  of  being 
accused  at  the  tribunal  of  Caesar,  and  of  being  degraded  from 
their  oflEice.  Pilate  himself  was  well  enough  versed  in  the  in- 
triguing spirit  of  his  times,  to  know  that  the  malice  of  the  Jews 
would  stop  at  nothing  for  his  ruin,  should  he  refuse  them  their 
own  will  and  way  in  this  matter.  Several,  then,  were  the  expe- 
dients which  he  tried  for  working  himself  out  of  his  perplexing 
position.  But  no  sooner  was  he  out  of  one  difficulty  than  the 
Jews  entangled  him  in  another.  At  last  their  exasperation 
rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  dared  even  to  threaten  Pilate 
with  an  accusation  at  Rome,  should  he  fail  to  comply  with  their 
demand  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  "If  thou  let  this  man  go" 
was  their  significant  menace — '*  If  thou  let  this  m^n  go,  thou  art 
not  Casar^s  friend."  This  man  assumes  to  be  our  king,  while 
we  have  no  king  but  Caesar.  Crucify  J3im,  then,  or  we  will 
accuse  you  to  Caesar,  and  bring  you  down  from  your  office. 
Had  Pilate  but  had  the  greatness  of  soul  to  declare,  "  I  had 
rather  do  right  than  be  Roman  governor"  then  had  his  name  been 
inscribed  high  and  glorious  on  the  monuments  of  human  his- 
tory, and  shone  forever  as  a  star  in  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
God's  dear  Son.    But,  daunted  by  the  impotent  breath  of  man, 
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he  yielded  ;  and  in  the  Christian's  Creed  for  eighteen  centuries 
it  has  stood,  and  there  to  the  judgmen^day  will  stand,  "  Scp- 

PBBED  UNDER  PONTIUS  PiLATE." 

But  Pilate  knew  that  Jesus  also  had  His  friends.  Of  Aese, 
too,  he  was  afraid.  He  knew  that  they  had  it  in  their  power, 
if  they  chose,  to  accuse  him  to  Caesar  for  having  condemned 
and  delivered  over  to  the  infamous  death  of  the  Cross  One 
whose  innocence  they  could  establish  beyond  a  doubt  In 
order,  therefore,  to  cover  his  sin,  and  screen  himself  from  poli^ 
ical  damage,  he  turns  to  his  own  account  one  of  the  two  great 
accusations  against  his  prisoner — one  which  he  knew  to  be 
false.  The  Jews  had  charged  Him  with  conspiracy  and  trea- 
son against  the  Roman  government  in  claiming  to  be  their  king. 
But  saith  Jesus  to  Pilate  expressly,  '*  My  kingdom  is  not  o/tbib 
vxyrld:  but  for  this  purpose  was  I  born,  and  for  this  purpose 
came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  hear  vritness  unto  the  truthJ* 
By  this,  Pilate  was  convinced  that  He  was  not  an  intriguing 
aspirant  after  political  power,  and  that  himself  and  Caesar  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  Him.  Hence  he  go«i  out  and  declares 
emphatically  to  the  people,  "  I  find  in  Him  no  fault  at  alU^  Yet, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  these  words,  he  imputes  to  Jesus  tiiis 
very  crime  of  treason — the  crime  of  heading  a  seditious  rcTolt 
against  the  Roman  government,  as  many  others  had  done ;  and 
so  designates  His  crime  upon  the  Cross :  and  to  make  it  the 
more  marked  writes  it  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Mark 
well  this  deliberate  falsehood.  To  the  people  he  declares,  '*  I 
find  in  Him  no  fault  at  all" — nothing  worthy  of  deatii— no 
crime  whatever.  Moreover,  having  given  the  people  their 
wish,  "he  takes  water  and  washes  his  hands  before  them  say- 
ing, I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see  ye  to 
it."  Here  again  he  pronounces  Him  "7W" — acquits  Him  of  all 
crime — ^afiBrms  Him  guiltless  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  in  the 
public  record,  and  in  the  popular  report  of  this  execution,  a 
different  story  must  be  told.  He  did  not  dare  to  have  it  recorded 
against  him,  or  said  of  him  by  common  rumour,  that  he  had  crn- 
cified  an  innocent  man.  He  therefore  deliberately  writes  after 
the  name  of  Jesus  the  civil  crime  of  treason.  This  iDalsehood 
alone  could  be  his  justification  at  the  tribunal  of  Caesar,  if  called 
to  answer  there  ;  and  in  the  sepulchre  of  this  falsehood  alone 
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could  he  bury  his  own  guilt  in  this  transaction,  should  any  one 
come  after  him,  to  search  out  his  sin. 

The  ceremony  of  washing  his  hands  was  both  heartless  and 
false.  Not  in  such  wise  could  he  wash  himself  from  official 
responsibility ;  and  he  well  knew  it.  The  trick,  however,  had 
its  desired  effect,  in  causing  the  people  instantly  to  assume  aU 
the  responsibility  in  the  case.  Herein  he  plainly  outwitted  the 
Jews,  and  fixed  on  them  the  popular  odium  of  his  own  injus- 
tice, and  desertion  of  official  duty.  Also  the  accusation  on  the 
Cross,  "  King  of  the  Jews^^  was  another  similar  artifice,  for  con- 
cealing his  guilt  from  official  scrutiny ;  but  it  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Jews,  because  it  implicated  them  as  the  adherents  of 
Jesus,  as  rebels  and  traitors  with  Him,  as  wishing  to  acknowl- 
edge and  make  Him  their  king.  Hitherto  Pilate  had  yielded 
to  the  people,  and  even  flattered  them  with  that  prerogative  of 
life  and  death,  which  belonged  to  himself  alone,  as  Roman  gov- 
ernor. Hence,  confident  of  success,  they  again  beset  him,  and 
demand  a  change  in  the  wording  of  this  accusation.  But  the 
change  proposed,  "  He  said  I  am  King  of  the  Jews,"  had  been 
fatal  to  Pilate's  purpose.  At  this  point,  therefore,  the  man  who 
had  not  the  virtue  to  wield  the  Roman  power  in  defence  of 
innocence,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  can  now  stretch  forth  all 
the  majesty  of  that  imperii  sceptre,  in  defence  of  the  false- 
hood which  entombs  his  own  guilt.  Hence  he  gathers  up  the 
tarnished  robes  of  his  official  dignity,  and  with  authority 
waves  the  Jews  out  of  his  presence,  saying,  "  What  I  have  tcrit- 
ten  I  have  written^ 

Pilate,  by  his  own  iniquitous  hand  in  this  aflfair,  completely 
battered  down  the  already  shattered  citadel  of  Roman  integ- 
rity in  his  heart,  and  left  himself  the  defenceless  object  of 
Divine  vengeance.  Henceforth,  for  about  four  years,  he  goes 
on  in  his  career,  filling  up,  in  utter  abandonment,  the  cup  of  his 
political  enormity.  By  intrigue,  corruption,  and  violence,  he 
daily  empties  the  blood  of  some  victim  into  the  bitterness  of 
his  own  approaching  doom.  At  last,  then,  the  blood-hounds  of 
retribution  are  upon  his  trail.  Accusation  pursues  him  to  the 
bar  of  Caesar.  Deposed,  disgraced,  and  exiled  into  Gnul,  he 
is  driven  to  madness  and  desperation.  The  fiend,  to  whom 
long  before  he  had  surrendered  the  governance  of  his  life,  now 
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has  him  completely  enthralled.  The  last  inch  of  moral  free- 
dom is  wrested  from  him.  Instigated  by  a  power  whidi  he 
can  no  longer  resist,  he  now  tarns  against  himself  the  same 
merciless  hands  which  he  has  so  often  laid  npon  others ;  and 
with  his  own  blood  adds  the  last  ingredi^t  to  the  cap  of  his 
iniquity.  Thns  are  driven  to  the  same  doom  of  self-d^tme- 
tion,  the  Judas  who  for  love  of  money  betrayed  the  Satioub  to 
the  Jews,  and  the  faithless  Pilate  who  for  love  of  office 
betrayed  Him  to  the  Cross. 

Said  the  Jews,  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar^ 
friend."  Now,  the  name  of  Gsesar  was  the  impersonation,  not 
only  of  Roman  power,  but  also  of  Roman  justice.  In  saying 
this,  therefore,  the  Jews  uttered  a  falsehood ;  for  in  no  traer 
way  could  Pilate  have  asserted  his  friendship  for  the  honour  of 
Cassar  and  of  the  Roman  name,  than  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
innocence,  and  at  all  hazards  saving  Jesub  from  the  fury  of  His 
foes.  But,  intimidated  by  a  falsehood,  cowed  down  by  u 
impotent  threat,  loving  office  and  the  sensuous  gratificatioDi 
which  it  could  purchase,  more  than  he  loved  justice  and  hb 
own  good  name,  and  fearing  man  more  than  he  feared  Goih 
he  wrote  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  his  own  eternal  infamy,  and  the 
shame  of  the  Roman  world.  Had  not  that  august  empire 
wholly  lost  the  breed  of  noble  sons,  never  had  the  blood  of 
Jesus  and  His  martyrs  cried  to  heaven  for  that  northern  vei- 
geance,  the  desolating  besom  of  the  Goth  and  Vandal. 

As  for  the  Jews,  they  cried,  "  His  blood  beon  us^  and  on  (mr 
chUdrenJ*  By  this  they  moved  the  power  of  Rome  against  die 
life  of  Jesus  ;  but  the  stone  which  they  thus  rolled  up  to  Ha 
mountain's  top  for  IBs  destruction,  soon  returned  npon  than* 
selves ;  and,  gathering  force  at  every  bound,  it  at  last  came 
down  upon  them,  the  very  avalanche,  and  thundering  vengeance 
of  that  imprecated  curse.  Thus  the  Judas  of  covetonsness, 
and  the  Pilate  of  human  honour ;  the  Jerusalem  of  malice,  and 
the  Rome  of  corruption,  brought  upon  their  own  heads  the  r^ 
ributive  wrath  of  that  offended  God,  whose  Holy  One  they 
betrayed  and  set  at  naught,  condemned,  mocked,  scourged,  cro* 
cified,  and  pierced. 

"Ife  is  numbered  with  iransgressorsJ^  If  it  must  be  so  that 
Jesus  must  be  crucified ;  if  the  Just  and  Holy  One  must  die, 
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and  that,  too,  an  infamous  death ;  why  add  to  this  death,  thd 
d^radation  of  being  classed  with  the  vilest  criminals  ?  There 
was  nothing  in  the  natore  of  the  transaction,  nor  in  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times,  to  require  this  aggravated  wrong.  The  only 
cause  for  it  was  still  the  perilous  predicament  of  Pilate  him- 
self. How  shall  he  hide  his  dishonour,  and  gloss  over  his 
guilt  before  the  world  and  the  Emporor  ?  A  diabolical  policy 
furnishes  the  expedient.  Who  looks  for  the  innocent  among 
the  guilty  ?  for  the  lamb  among  lions  7  Who  would  search  for 
the  dove's  nest  in  a  serpents'  den  ?  for  a  just  man  among  mur- 
derers and  traitors?  The  crafty  Pilate,  therefore,  thrusts  his 
victim  into  vile  company,  and  numbers  the  Holy  One  among 
transgressors.  Imagine  some  noble  Boman  standing  with 
Pilate  on  that  day,  and  from  the  city  beholding  the  execution. 
His  quick  eye  surveys  the  features  of  the  three,  till  with  sud- 
den emotion  he  asks,  Who  is  that  strange  one  on  the  central 
cross?  Oh,  says  Pilate,  they  are  only  a  trio  of  villainous 
sicari  among  these  restless  and  stiff-necked  Jews.  Thus  with 
heartless  cunning  the  hardened  Pilate  hides  his  own  guilt — 
and  the  innocency  of  his  victim — ^in  the  black  abyss  of  the 
malefactor's  doom. 

Thus,  then.  He  is  numbered  among  transgressors.  Three 
noted  malefactors  are  under  sentence  of  death.  Their  offences 
are  not  only  capital,  but  among  the  most  infamous,  and  the 
most  infamous  death  awaits  them.  One  is  guilty  of  the  two 
highest  crimes  known  among  men,  murder,  and  insurrection  or 
treason.  By  the  one  he  has  raised  his  hand  against  the  life  of 
his  fellow-subjects ;  and  by  the  other,  against  the  life  and  being 
of  the  State.  Jesus,  by  the  choice  of  His  enemies,  takes  the 
place  of  the  most  noted  offender.  Barabbas  is  here  the  fit 
representative  of  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  who  have 
revolted  from  the  government  of  Heaven,  and  have  polluted 
themselves  with  each  other's  blood.  Treason  against  God,  and 
a  murderous  heart  against  his  fellows,  are  the  two  capital 
crimes  of  man,  which  cry  to  righteous  Heaven  for  vengeance. 
When,  therefore,  Jesus  took  the  place  of  Barabbas,  Ho  took 
the  place  of  the  whole  world.  In  the  room  of  the  traitor 
and  murderer,  man,  dies  the  atoning  Lamb  of  God.  Insult 
and  mockery  are  poured  upon  Him  without  measure.   The  mer- 
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ciless  scourge  ploughs  up  His  innocent  flesh.  His  head  of  hear- 
enly  purity  is  set  as  the  lily  among  the  wounding  thorns.  The 
hammer  of  rage  spikes  Him  to  the  accursed  tree.  His  anguisb 
there  is  none  to  pity ;  but  amid  the  rabble's  loud  huzzah,  He  is 
lifted  up  between  heaven  and  earth,  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  one,  and  satisfy  the  sins  of  the  other.  But  while  He  is  thos 
hanging  amid  the  triumphal  jeers  of  men  and  devils — ^hark,  that 
mournful  wail, ''  Lord,  remember  rne^  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy 
kingdoTn. 

Many  confessed  the  faith  of  Chbist,  while  miracles  and  won- 
ders proclaimed  His  victorious  career.  The  Summer  of  pros- 
perity had  gathered  around  Him  a  host  of  firiends  who  criedi 
^'Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David  r  But  the  first  breath  of  Autumn 
had  blown  these  Summer  friends  away ;  and  now,  amid  the 
howling  Winter  of  His  adversity,  but  one  man.  His  bosom  disci- 
ple, and  a  few  women,  cluster  to  His  side.  The  Shepherd  xs 
smitten,  and  all  the  sheep — save  these,  whose  love  no  danger 
can  daunt — are  scattered.  And  yet,  while  the  storm  is  at  its 
highest  pitch ;  while  an  ocean  of  heads  is  swayed  into  billows 
of  insult  and  uproar,  one  who  is  swung  aloft  in  the  same  con- 
demnation rebukes  the  blasphemy  of  his  fellow-sinner,  and 
cries,  "  Lord,  remember  me."  What  heroic  faith  is  this,  thus  to 
swim  this  Jewish  and  Roman  ocean  of  indignity  ;  to  stem  this 
tide  of  the  world's  contempt ;  to  struggle  through  this  tempest 
of  shame ;  and  fly  to  Jesus  in  his  darkest  hour,  as  a  wearj 
dove  to  her  only  hope.  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  Penitent 
Thief!  Coward  and  Hero  1  He  that  feared  man,  and  he  that 
feared  God  I  The  one  a  deserter  and  suicide ;  the  other  the 
very'standard-bearer  of  the  Faith,  nailing  that  standard  to  the 
Cross  itself,  and  dying  side  by  side  with  the  Captain  of  his  Sal- 
vation, on  the  very  bulwarks  of  the  foe.  Brave  and  worthy 
soldier  of  the  Cross  I  how  dear  to  him  the  words,  "  To^ 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise  J^ 

This  man,  doubtless  a  vagabond  from  his  youth,  and  grown 
up  amid  thousands  of  others,  like  rank  weeds,  in  all  the  iniquity 
of  that  corrupt  and  wicked  age,  had  probably  never  before  seen 
or  heard  of  Jesus.  For  men  of  his  character  shunned  the 
light  of  day,  lest  their  deeds  should  be  made  manifest.  But 
here  upon  the  Cross  he  turns,  and  for  a  while  contemplates  in 
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silent  amazement  the  One  that  is  next  to  him.  Instead  of  the 
harsh  features  of  a  demon  in  human  shape,  such  as  he  had  been 
familiar  with  all  his  days,  he  there  reads  for  the  first  time  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  the  lineaments  of  godlike  purity  and  a  holy 
life.  From  the  mockery  of  the  crowd  he  learns  tiie  import  of 
His  character  and  mission.  Out  of  the  falsified  titles  and  vili- 
fied speeches  of  the  rabble,  he  translates,  in  the  face  of  Jesus, 
the  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Messuh  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Doubtless  his  arm  had  been  a  dauntless  one  in  his  deeds  of  dar- 
ing and  crime  :  and  now,  seeing  the  infinite  disparity  between 
his  own  black  character  and  the  shining  innocence  of  the  Holy 
Jesus;  and  feeling  and  owning  the  compassion  of  that  Saviour's 
heart,  he  never  for  a  moment  trusts  in  a  lie — ^never  for  a  moment 
cloaks  and  dissembles,  excuses  or  palliates  his  offences — the  part 
of  a  mean  and  cowardly  heart — ^but  with  virtuous,  heroic  con- 
trition confesses  that  his  ignominious  death  is  the  just  punish 
ment  of  his  crimes :  and  now,  inspired  with  superhuman  courage, 
he  dares  to  despise  the  shame  of  that  trying  hour,  and  not  only 
to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  even  to  proclaim  aloud  his 
feith  in  the  crucified  Nazarene,  by  boldly  rebuking  the  blas- 
phemy of  his  fellow-sinner. 


mSTORICAL    SKETCHES    OP    THE    CHURCH    OF 
SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

NO.   IX. — ^**THE   NATIONAL   COVENANT":   FIRST   PERSECUTION    OP 
THE    CHURCH. 

"  We  haye  made  a  coyenant  with  death,  and  with  bell  are  we  at  agreement.'' 
— JsauiA,  xxviii  15. 

We  had  occasion,  when  treating  of  the  time  of  Mary's  reign 
to  expose  the  dishonesty  and  perfidy  of  the  Reformed  leaders 
in  their  conduct  towards  her :  the  same  base  qualities  stand 
forth  in  bold  relief  amid  the  congeries  of  vices  which  adorn 
the  Covenanting  chiefs.  Traquair,  holding  a  high  State  ofiBce 
and  as  Privy  Councillor  sworn  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  ot 
his  Sovereign,  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Edinburgh  than  he 
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betrayed  to  Rothes,  and  other  nobles  connected  with  tbe 
''Tables,"  the  intended  measures  of  the  King,  and  espedalfy 
the  forthcoming  proclamation  ;  and  they  immediately  prepared 
their  schemes  to  counteract  it.  The  Privy  Council  were 
ordered  to  meet  at  Stirling  on  the  20th  February  to  iasne  it  ii 
due  form,  and  the  Earls  of  Traquair  and  Boxburgh  proceeded 
thither  for  the  purpose;  but  the  Lords  Lindsay  and  Hooe 
accidentally  heard  of  their  intention,  and  got  there  beforo  tbeo. 
The  proclamation  approved  the  Liturgy,  prohibited  all  fiitire 
meetings  for  attacking  it,  and  ordered  aU  strangers  to  letre 
the  town  within  six  hours ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  been  affixed 
to  the  market  cross  than  the  Covenanters  appended  their  pro- 
testation, containing  the  usual  commonplaces  of  slander  aad 
invective  against  the  Bishops  and  Prayer  Book,  and  ooucbed 
in  the  most  seditious  language.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  armed 
men  to  the  number  of  2000  flocked  into  Stirling,  with  feti&I 
menaces  to  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  citizens,  and  ime 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  induced  to  leave  at  close  of  day  \fj 
their  own  leaders,  alarmed  at  the  spirits  they  had  conjured  xsf. 
The  same  proclamation  was  made  at  Edinburgh  on  the  22d, 
and  multitudes,  armed  and  unarmed,  assembled  from  the  coo- 
try  round  on  that  and  the  following  days,  in  open  defiance  of 
all  law  and  order.  A  solemn  "  Bond  of  Union  "  had  bem 
prepared  by  the  leading  conspirators,  and  was  presented  to 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  for  their  concurrence.  A  fest  via 
ordered  on  the  next  Sunday,  and  preachments  were  deliv- 
ered in  its  favour.  This  document  is  otherwise  termed  the 
"  National  Covenant,''  is  extremely  long  and  tiresome  in  ite 
verbiage,  and  abounds  in  the  most  unblushing  hypocrisy.  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  Ist.  The  Confession  of  Faith  directed 
against  the  Papists,  made  in  1580,  and  signed  by  King  JaBi€s 
and  his  household,  many  nobles  and  others  ;  2d.  A  weariK>iDe 
recital  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  pa^ed  in  fiivonr  of  the 
schemes  of  Knox  and  Melville,  with  a  careM  avoidance  to 
mention  those  establishing  the  Episcopal  order  and  govexs- 
ment ;  and  3d,  A  covenant  to  resist  aU  innovations  in  the  EjjI 
and  religion  introduced  since  1581,  and  binding  the  subscri- 
bers to  aid  each  other,  and  defend  themselves  to  the  utmost  ot 
their  power  if  interfered  with,  no  matter  by  what  authority. 
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With  all  this  were  intermiDgled  profuse  assertions  of  loyalty 
to  the  King,  respect  for  the  laws  of  their  country,  desire  for 
peace,  and  zeal  for  the  pnriiy  of  religion.  Their  subsequent 
acts  are  a  striking  comment  on  these  professions,  and  show 
how  Satan  ofttimes  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light, 
and  can  quote  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  itself  to  subserve  his 
wicked  ends.  In  preparing  this  production  we  are  told  that 
Johnstone,  of  Warriston,  attended  to  the  legal  recitals  and 
phraseology,  while  Henderson  did  the  canting.  When  it  was 
presented  to  the  clergy  for  their  approval  some  few  honest 
ones  opposed  it,  partly  because  of  the  oaths  they  had  taken 
when  ordained,  partly  because  Episcopacy  and  the  Perth  arti- 
cles had  been  legally  established  by  Parliament,  and  some,  far- 
ther, because  they  conscientiously  approved  them.  The  quib- 
bles and  falsehoods  invented  by  Rothes  and  his  comrades  to 
soothe  their  consciences  and  obtain  their  signatures  would  dis- 
grace a  Tombs  lawyer,  but  still  in  many  cases  they  accomplished 
their  d^ign. 

"The  National  Covenant"  having  been  thus  prepared  and 
approved,  was  publicly  presented  for  signature  in  the  Grey- 
firiars  church,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  March,  1638.  Presby- 
terian writers  pretend  that  60,000  persons  were  present,  but 
others,  better  informed  and  less  prejudiced,  pronounce  this  a 
gross  exaggeration.  It  was  read  by  Johnstone,  of  Warriston, 
from  "  a  fair  parchment  sheet,  an  ell  square,''  and  when  the 
nobles  and  other  principal  persons  had  subscribed  their  names, 
it  was  carried  to  the  graveyard,  spread  out  upon  a  large  flat 
stone,  and  signed  by  as  many  as  could  get  near  enough,  till  the 
back  and  margin  were  entirely  covered.  The  most  frantic 
enthusiasm  was  displayed  during  this  process.  Some  wept, 
others  groaned  loudly  as  if  in  convulsive  agony,  others  shouted 
with  uproarious  joy,  and  many  actually  pierced  their  arms  and 
signed  their  names  in  blood.  The  whole  scene  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  terrible  frenzy  of  the  Baal-worshippers,  recorded 
in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  was  equally  instigated  by  the  arch-enemy  of  man- 
kind. 

One  of  the  loyal  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  David 
Mitchel,  gives,  in  a  letter  to  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Baphoe,  a  vivid 
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description  of   the  unscmpQlons  violence  and  the  base  arts 
resorted  to  by  the  Covenanters  : — 

The  true  pastors  are  brought  into  Edinburgh  to  cry  oat  against  os  trafcet, 
and  they  with  oar  brethren  here,  Mr.  Andrew  Ramsay.  Mr.  Henry  Pollock, 
and  your  whilom  friend  the  Principal  (Adamson),  crying  oat  that  tbeyare 
neither  good  Ghristiaos  nor  good  sabjects  thai  do  not  sobscribe^ — nay,  not  m 
covenant  with  God, — have  made  as  so  odious  that  vt  dare  not  go  out  in  tJu 
streets.  I  have  been  dogged  by  some  gentlemen,  and  followed  with  many 
mumbled  threatenings  beUnd  m^  back ;  and  then  when  in  stairs,  sworn 
drawn,  and  "  If  I  had  the  papist  villain— oh  !  "  Yet,  I  thank  God,  I  am  fiv- 
ing  to  serve  God,  and  the  King,  and  the  Church,  and  vour  Lordship.  .  . 
There  is  nothing  expected  here  but  civil  war.  There  is  no  meeting  of  Good- 
cil.  The  Obancellor  may  not  with  safety  attend  it,  nor  any  Bishop :  the  Toy 
name  is  more  odious  among  old  and  young  than  the  devil*s.  Galloway  tskes 
shelter  under  the  Treasurer's  wings ;  he  draws  him  out  to  known  dangers,  tod 
then  makes  a  show  of  protection.    .    .    . 

The  madness  spread  rapidly  through  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  everywhere  the  loyal  were  persecuted,  the  faithful  clergy 
insulted  and  maltreated,  and  the  diabolical  Covenant  forced 
upon  all  classes,  sexes,  and  ages.  Amid  the  general  degene- 
racy, the  city  of  Aberdeen  presented  a  glorious  example  of 
loyalty,  fidelity,  and  obedience.  The  clergy,  "  the  Aberdeen 
Doctors  "  as  they  were  styled,  nobly  maintained  the  cause  of 
their  Church  and  Sovereign,  and  by  their  irrefragable  argu- 
ments put  to  silence  the  prating  of  the  miserable  fanatics  sent 
to  urge  heresy  and  treason.  One  of  these  latter,  Samuel  Kuth- 
erford  by  name,  says  with  characteristic  irreverence,  in  a  letter 
to  David  Dickson,  "  I  cannot  get  a  house  in  Aberdeen  wherein 
to  leave  drink-siller  in  my  Master's  name,  save  one  only. 
There  is  no  sale  for  Christ  in  the  North ;  He  is  like  to  stay 
long  on  my  hands  ere  any  accept  of  Him."  It  grieves  us 
deeply  to  transcribe  this  blasphemous  cant,  but  it  is  nec^sary 
to  exhibit  to  the  life  these  men  and  their  times. 

Drs.  Barron  and  Forbes,  Professors  in  the  College  of  Ab»- 
deen,  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  defence  of  the  Lit- 
urgy and  Episcopal  government,  and  by  their  assaults  on  tiie 
Presbyterian  system.  In  Glasgow,  too,  the  Rev.  John  Max- 
well, John  Bell,  Jr.,  and  Zachary  Boyd,  stoutly  refused  "  to 
touch  the  unclean  thing,"  and  remained  unshaken  in  tlieir 
fidelity. 

Emboldened  by  success,  the  Covenanting  nobles  and  min- 
isters presented  "  Eight  Articles  for  the  peace  of  the  Kirk 
and  Kingdom,"  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  Marquis  of  Ham* 
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ilton,  and  Earl  of  Morton,  to  be  forwarded  by  them  to  the 
Kling.  They  demanded,  1.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Liturgy 
and  Canons ;  2.  Abolition  of  the  High  Commission  Court ; 
3.  Revocation  of  the  Perth  Articles  ;  4.  Limitation  of  Church- 
men to  sit  in  Parliament ;  5.  Restoration  of  the  Act  of  1592, 
giving  Presbyteries  the  power  of  collation,  &c.,  to  benefices, 
and  of  deprivation ;  6.  An  annual  General  Assembly  ;  7.  The 
immediate  summoning  of  a  Parliament ;  8.  The  liberty  to  pre- 
sent more  partiadar  suggestions  to  the  Assembly  and  Parlia- 
ment when  convened. 

The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  having  communicated  these 
demands  to  the  King,  was  in  May  appointed  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, and  instructed  to  employ  conciliatory  measures ;  to 
admit  no  petition  against  the  Perth  Articles,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  forbear  enforcing  them ;  and  to  suspend  the  Acts  of 
Privy  Council  enforcing  the  use  of  the  Liturgy.  The  Privy 
Council  and  the  Supreme  Judicial  Courts  were  to  return  to 
Edinburgh  as  soon  as  the  treasonable  National  Covenant 
should  be  abrogated  by  the  citizens,  and  the  term  of  six  weeks 
was  allowed  them  to  make  such  renunciation.  The  Conmiis- 
sioner  was  a  loyal,  well-meaning,  and  amiable  man,  but  far  too 
timid  and  vacillating  to  suit  the  times ;  and,  without  intending 
or  perceiving  it,  he  kept  all  the  while  playing  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  On  his  arrival  at  Dalkeith  with  his  new 
appointment,  the  Presbyterian  pulpits  resounded  with  the 
fiercest  denxmciations ;  the  King  was  accused  of  treachery, 
and  their  adherents  were  warned  to  put  no  trust  in  his  prom- 
ises or  professions.  Lifiammatory  addresses  were  circulated 
throughout  the  country ;  arms  were  secretly  purchased,  and  the 
number  of  malcontents  sedulously  increased.  The  most  fright- 
ful blasphemies  were  fearlessly  uttered.  Cant,  for  example,  in 
his  sermon  at  Glasgow,  told  his  audience  that "  he  was  sent  to 
them  with  a  Commission  from  Christ  to  bid  them  to  subscribe, 
U  being  Christ's  contract — that  he  came  as  a  wooer  for  the 
bridegroom  to  call  upon  them  to  be  hand-fasted  by  subscribing 
the  contract — and  that  he  would  not  depart  till  he  had  got  the 
names  of  all  refusers,  of  whom  he  would  complain  to  his  Mas- 
ter I "  The  disgusting  phrases  of  a  "  Covenanted  Bride- 
groom," a  "  Covenanted  God,"  a  "  Covenanted  Jesus,"  and  the 
28 
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like  were  ever  in  the  month  of  these  deluded  fanatics,  and  ihej 
declared  they  would  not  rest  till  they  had  a  "  Covenanted 
King,"  which,  however  treasonable,  was  certainly  more  honest 
than  the  loathsome  professions  of  loyalty  in  the  Covenant 
itself. 

The  Royal  Commissioner  held  a  Privy  Council  at  Dalkdtfa, 
but  refused  at  first  to  reside  at  Holyrood  House,  because  the 
city  was  notoriously  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Tables  "  and  tiieir 
rebellious  partisans.  However,  after  profuse  assurances  of 
loyalty  and  respect,  he  consented  to  enter  the  city,  on  condition 
that  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  populace  was  guaranteed, 
and  that  the  armed  guards  at  the  gates  and  before  the  castle 
were  withdrawn.  On  the  9th  of  June  he  proceeded  to  the 
capital,  and  had  to  pass  through  long  lines  of  armed  insur- 
gents, two  miles  in  extent,  and  amounting  to  some  20,000  in 
number.  One  John  Livingston,  a  minister  of  stentorian  voice 
and  most  forbidding  aspect,  was  appointed  to  deliver  "a 
savoury  address,"  since  he  was  if  possible  "  the  most  seditions 
of  the  whole  pack."  Gueat  was  the  expectation  of  the  "sin- 
cerer  sort,"  but  the  Marquis  adroitly  escaped  the  infliction  by 
informing  Master  John,  when  he  essayed  to  burst  forth,  blandly 
but  decisively,  that  he  would  hear  what  he  had  to  say  in  pri- 
vate, but  "  that  harangues  in  the  field  were  above  his  place." 
So  the  Covenanting  Boaterges  held  his  tongue,  while  his  ugly 
visage  became  uglier  than  ever. 

Though  Hamilton  had  accepted  the  of&ce,  he  deemed  the 
attempt  hopeless  to  bring  the  faction  to  reason  or  obedience, 
and  so  the  result  proved.  They  knew  their  strength  and  that 
of  their  opponents,  held  resolutely  to  their  purposes  both  osten- 
sible and  secret,  and  met  concessions  by  additional  demands. 
Charles  issued  a  declaration  on  the  28  th  June,  promising  to 
convene  an  Assembly  and  Parliament  at  his  earliest  conven- 
ience, withdrawing  the  Liturgy  and  Book  of  Canons,  and 
agreeing  to  rectify  the  Court  of  High  Commission  with  the 
advice  of  his  Privy  Council.  But  even  this  was  immediately 
met  by  a  protestation  fi-om  Johnstone,  of  Warriston.  The 
stipends  of  the  Bishops  were  withheld,  and  the  Covenanters 
refused  to  acknowledge  Spottiswoode  as  Lord  Chancellor. 
They  also  impudently  accused  his  son,  Sir  Robert,  the  Lord 
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President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  Sir  John  Hay,  the 
Clerk  Register, "  of  causing  sedition  between  the  King  and 
his  subjects ;"  but  their  real  crimes  were  their  fidelity  and 
impartiality,  and  the  impossibility  of  bending  them  to  serve 
the  treacherous  designs  of  their  accusers.  They  demanded 
even  that  the  Marquis  should  authorize  the  Lord  Advocate 
Hope  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  prosecution,  which  that  hypo- 
critical traitor  would  no  doubt  gladly  have  done ;  but  he 
weakly  temporized  and  replied  that  in  a  case  of  such  impor- 
tance he  must  consult  his  sovereign,  and  proceeded  to  London 
to  consult  on  that  and  other  matters. 

It  was  determined  in  the  royal  councils,  as  a  set  off  to  the 
Covenanters,  to  renew  the  Confession  of  1580  without  the 
treasonable  bond  which  had  been  lately  appended  to  it,  and 
obtain  the  signatures  of  the  Privy  Councillors  and  loyalists 
generally  of  every  station.  Hamilton,  on  his  return  in  August 
carried  this  scheme  into  effect  and  was  successful  in  obtaining 
a  large  number,  but  after  all  it  amounted  to  little :  the  factious 
were  not  to  be  quelled  by  such  means.  He  was  also  instructed 
to  summon  a  General  Assembly  to  meet  in  November  ;  and 
take  care  that  the  Bishops  should  vote  as  usual,  that  the  Mode- 
rator should  be  one  of  that  order,  and  that  the  Articles  of 
Perth  should  be  held  as  matters  indifferent.  The  Bishops 
accused  of  any  particular  offence  were  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and 
the  prelates  generally  were  directed  not  to  attend  the  Privy 
Council  until  better  and  more  favourable  times  for  them  should 
come.  Licumbents  illegally  expelled  from  their  benefices 
were  to  be  restored,  and  ministers  admitted  without  the  license 
of  their  Diocesans  were  to  desist  from  their  functions.  Clergy- 
men who  would  not  sign  the  Covenant  were  not  to  be  molested' 
and  their  stipends  must  be  regularly  paid.  Such  was  the  plan 
of  pacification  arranged  at  London,  but  the  Covenanters  had 
in  the  interim,  become  better  acquainted  with  their  strength 
and  more  audacious.  They  now  declared  that  the  Bishops 
should  not  sit  in  the  Assembly  unless  chosen  by  their  respect- 
ive Presbyteries,  that  Episcopacy  should  be  pronounced  unlaw- 
ful, the  Perth  Articles  be  wholly  rescinded,  and  all  persons  be 
campeUed  to  sign  the  Covenant. 

The   Marquis,   therefore,  was  obliged  to  take  a  second 
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journey,  and  retained  with  a  new  set  of  instractions.  These 
Consented  to  the  revoking  of  the  Perth  Articles,  Liturgy,  Can- 
ons, and  Court  of  High  Commission ;  authorized  the  Confes- 
sion of  1580,  and  the  bond  originally  appended  thereto  (bnt 
not  the  last  one) ;  declared  that  the  censures  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  Parliament  should  be  inflicted  on  all  subjects  in 
a  kgal  manner ;  and  that  the  Episcopal  goyemment  abeady 
established  should  be  limited  to  stand  according  to  the  recog- 
nized laws  of  the  Church  and  kingdom.  Several  of  the  Scotdi 
prelates  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  England,  and 
they  met  the  Commissioner  at  Ferrybridge,  in.  Yorkshire,  on 
his  way  homeward.  He  communicated  these  instructions  to 
them,  and  they  warned  him  of  the  fatal  effects  which  wonld 
result  to  the  Church,  but  without  effect  Spottiswoode  was 
offered  X2500  if  he  would  resign  the  chancellorship,  and  he 
readily  consented,  but  it  seems  the  money  was  never  paid,  and 
he  retained  the  office  to  his  dying  day. 

The  Covenanters  were  more  furious  than  ever,  when  the 
Royal  concessions  were  laid  before  them.  The  attempt  to 
renew  the  Confession  of  1580  without  the  seditious  appendages 
they  had  devised,  produced  some  slight  differences  among  them, 
and  the  loyal  signatures  were  numerous  ;  but  after  all  ho  sub- 
stantial good  was  effected.  By  a  free  use  of  the  Genevan 
invention  of  lay-elders,  who  now  in  violation  of  law  were 
intruded  into  all  the  Presbyteries,  they  gained  the  complete 
command  of  most  of  those  bodies,  and  selected  the  most  vio- 
lent and  factious  of  the  Covenanters  as  their  del^ates ;  and 
the  same  sort  of  persons  were  elected  to  Parliament,  which 
had  been  summoned  to  meet  in  April.  It  needed  no  prophet 
to  foresee  the  calamities  impending  over  Church  and  State. 
Previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  Marquis  com- 
municated his  instructions  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  requested 
them  to  direct  the  Lord  Advocate  to  attend  him  and  defend 
the  Episcopal  government  as  by  law  established  ;  but  the  trai- 
tor refused,  hypocritically  alleging  that  his  conscience  wonld 
not  suffer  him  to  comply,  as  he  believed  it  unlawful  and  onscrip- 
tural.  Hamilton  then  prohibited  him  from  attending  at  all, 
and  this  mandate,  however  unwilling,  he  was  compelled  to  obey. 

The  Assembly  met  in  the  Cathedral  church  in  Qhsgow  on 
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the  21st  November.  Huge  crowds  of  the  disaffected,  many 
-with  arms,  flocked  into  the  city,  and  were  kept  at  the  proper 
boiling  point  by  the  most  inflammatory  sermons.  The  Bishops 
of  Ross  and  Galloway  with  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  were 
in  the  yicinity,  and  intended  to  be  present,  but  after  deep  con- 
sultation were  advised  not  to  appear.  The  Assembly  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  preachers,  two  Professors,  and  ninety- 
eight  lay  elders  (who  were  illegally  thrust  into  the  body),  of 
whom  seventeen  were  noblemen,  nine  were  knights,  twenty- 
five  landed  proprietors  or  lesser  barons,  and  forty-seven  bur- 
gesses. "  Old  Mr.  John  Bell,"  the  acting  moderator,  delivered 
a  flaming  sermon  or  harangue  "  against  our  late  novations  on 
Episcopacy/'  but  it  was  not  heard  by  one-sixth  of  the  audience 
on  account  of  his  age. 

After  a  long  prayer  they  adjourned  till  the  afternoon,  and 
then  proposed  to  elect  a  Moderator,  but  the  Commissioner 
insisted  that  his  commission  and  the  King's  letter  should  be 
first  read,  and  after  a  heated  discussion  gained  the  point.  He 
then  made  an  address  ably  vindicating  the  King  from  the 
aspersions  wickedly  cast  upon  him.  At  the  next  and  follow- 
ing sessions  Alexander  Henderson  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
Johnstone,  of  Warriston,  clerk;  and  the  latter  functionary 
forthwith  produced  five  MSS.  volumes  in  folio  (said  to  have 
been  concocted  by  himself),  which  purported  to  contain  the 
Acts  of  Assembly  from  1560  to  1579,  and  from  1586  to  1590, 
with  some  of  later  dates.  These,  after  a  reference  to  a  com- 
mittee and  a  mock  investigation,  were  gravely  pronounced 
authentic.  The  Commissioner  also  demanded  that  a  document 
entitled  "The  Declinature  of  the  Bishops,"  should  be  read 
before  the  commissions  of  the  delegates  were  examined  and 
the  Assembly  duly  constituted,  but  this  was  violently  overruled. 
This  paper  has  happily  been  preserved,  and  is  a  most  complete 
and  masterly  refutation  of  the  claims  of  the  covenanting  fac- 
tion, and  a  most  thorough  exposure  of  their  seditious  and 
rebellious  proceedings.  It  further  demonstrated  the  illegal 
constitution  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  invalidity  of  any  acts  it 
might  pass.  The  prelates  whose  names  were  affixed  to  this 
admirable  paper  were  the  two  Archbishops  and  the  Bishops  of 
Edinburgh,  Galloway,  Rosa,  and  Brechin. 
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It  must  be  mentioned,  to  show  more  clearly  the  character  of 
this  body,  that  none  were  admitted  except  by  a  leaden,  token, 
and  that  of  course  this  was  given  to  none  but  the  most  rabid 
Covenanters.  A  description  of  their  behaviour  is  given  bj 
Baillie,  himself  a  Presbyterian  and  eye-witness.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  reverence  to  the  house  of  Gk)D  exhibited  by  not 
only  "  Canterbury "  and  "  the  Pope,"  but  even  Turks  and 
Pagans,  he  continues — ^**  We  are  here  so  far  the  other  way,  thit 
our  rascals,  without  shame,  in  great  numbers,  make  such  dim 
and  clamour  in  the  house  of  the  true  God,  that  if  they  minted 
[attempted]  to  use  the  like  behaviour  in  my  chamber,  I  doold 
not  be  content  till  they  were  down  the  stairs." 

At  length,  on  the  28th  November,  the  Bishops'  declinatm^  was 
read  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  their  procurator,  and  it  was  then  impt 
dently  declared  that  they  thereby  acknowledged  the  autiioritj 
of  the  Assembly,  and  were  amenable  to  it.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  answer,  and  they  concocted  two,  nei- 
ther of  which  gave  satisfaction,  being  "  raw  and  rude,"  so  ther 
hashed  them  up  into  one.  When  the  question  was  moved  that 
they  proceed  to  declare  themselves  competent  judges  of  tht 
Bishops,  the  Royal  Commissioner  requested  it  might  be 
deferred,  and  as  the  Moderator  replied  it  was  impossible,  he, 
after  an  aflfecting  address,  proceeded  to  declare  the  AssemUr 
dissolved.  According  to  law  they  were  bound  to  disperse  under 
pain  of  treason,  but  they  came  prepared  to  trample  mid^  foot 
all  laws  human  and  divine.  They  set  the  proclamation  at  d^ 
ance,  resolved  "  to  ^bide  at  all  hazards,"  and  adhere  to  their 
action,  and  very  coolly  determined  the  question  in  the  affirms 
tive.  Lord  Argyle,  who  had  hitherto  aflfected  to  stand  neuter, 
now  threw  off  the  mask,  acknowledged  the  Assembly,  and  took 
the  Covenant. 

They  now  hastened  to  rush  through  the  diabolical  schemes 
they  had  so  long  been  planning,  and  the  faithful  clergy  espe- 
cially became  the  objects  of  the  most  savage  persecution.  This 
in  the  session  of  Dec.  3,  the  Eev.  David  Mitchel,  of  Edm- 
burgh,  was  found  guilty  of  heresy  for  teaching  univer^  grace, 
and  the  universal  efficacy  of  Chbist's  death,  the  r^stibility  erf 
grace,  and  the  possibility  of  falling  away  by  believers ;  and 
also  for  declining  the  authority  of  the  worshipful  A^emblj. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  mention  that  this  godly  man  survived  the 
Restoration,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  by  being 
appointed  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  In  this  same  session,  George 
Graham,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  wrote  a  letter,  apologizing  for  his 
absence,  acknowledging  the  unlawfulness  of  his  oflSce,  and  sub- 
mitted himself  simpliciter  to  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly. 
He  was  deposed  but  not  excommunicated,  and  thus  the  craven 
wretch  retained  "  his  estate  of  Gorthie  and  the  money  he  had 
upon  bond,"  which  certainly  was  a  far  more  valuable  conside- 
ration than  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  Judas  Iscariot  received 
for  his  betrayal. 

The  next  day  the  assemblies  of  Linlithgow  1606  and  1608, 
Glasgow  1610,  Aberdeen  1616,  St.  Andrews  1617,  and  Perth 
1618,  were  declared  unlawful,  and  their  decrees  a  nullity  ;  and 
this,  too,  after  their  acts  had  been  formally  ratified  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  made  the  law  of  the  land  I  In  accordance 
vrith  this  vote,  they  in  the  next  session  declared  themselves 
absolved  from  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  their  Dioce- 
sans, and  at  full  liberty  to  try  and  depose  them.  On  Dec.  6, 
decrees  were  passed  against,  1st.  The  Liturgy ;  2d.  Book  of 
Canons ;  3d.  Form  of  consecration  of  Bishops,  and  ordination 
of  Priests  and  Deacons;  and  4th.  The  High  Commission 
Court.  The  books  were  declared  "popish,  erroneous,  and 
altogether  destructive  to  the  discipline  established  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  the  best  reformed  Churches 
in  Europe." 

On  Friday,  the  seventh  of  December,  they  proceeded  to  con- 
summate their  atrocious  impiety  by  assailing  with  sacrilegious 
hands  those  whom  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  had  set  over 
them  as  their  spiritual  pastors  and  rulers.  Spottiswoode, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Whiteford,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  and 
Sydserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  of  which  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
were  entirely  innocent.  The  venerable  primate,  for  instance, 
was  charged  with  "Arminianism  (I)  and  papistical  doctrine ; 
profaning  of  the  Sabbath ;  carding  and  diceing  in  time  of 
Divine  service ;  riding  through  the  country  the  whole  day ; 
tippling  in  the  taverns  till  midnight ;  falsifying  with  his  hand 
the  Acts  of  Aberdeen  Assembly ;  lying,  and  slandering  cur  old 
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AjuewhUtM  and  Covenants  in  his  wicked  book  (I)  .  .  .  adul- 
tery, incest,  sacrilege,  and  freqnent  simony.^  One  example 
will  serve  to  show  how  these  vile  charges  were  mannfactorecL 
Previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  they  were  ordered 
by  the  Covenanters  to  be  read  in  all  the  Scotch  dinrdies.  The 
minister  of  Eilrenny,  in  Fife,  was  one  who  did  so,  and  Beat<m, 
of  Balfour,  a  member  of  the  congregation  heard  tilie  foul  list 
with  the  utmost  astonishment,  for  he  was  honoured  with  the 
intimacy  of  the  Primate,  and  had  always  held  him  in  the  high- 
est esteem  ;  but  still  greater  was  his  surprise  when  he  heard 
himself  named  as  one  of  those  who  had  been  examined  before 
the  Council  as  to  the  truth  of  these  libels,  and  that  they  had 
been  made  upon  his  sworn  information.  Mortified  and  incensed, 
he,  after  service,  severely  rebuked  the  reader  for  uttering  sach 
a  pack  of  lies,  as  he  well  knew  that  Beaton  had  not  been  to 
Edinburgh  for  a  long  time,  nor  near  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
received  the  miserable  apology  that  he  knew  it  was  so,  but 
that  the  document  had  been  sent  him  with  orders  to  read  it, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  comply. 

In  the  case  of  others,  as  that  of  Bishop  Maxwell  for  exam- 
ple, the  immoralities  above  charged  were  put  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  reading  the  English  Liturgy,  administering  the  Com- 
munion to  the  kneeling,  wearing  the  surplice,  cope,  and  rochet, 
ordaining  deacons,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  censur- 
ing and  deposing  godly  (I)  (i.  e.,  nonconforming  and  contoma- 
cious)  ministers.  Nay,  tiiey  went  so  far  in  their  mad  persecu- 
tion as  to  allege  the  receiving  of  Episcopal  consecration  as  a  crime. 
As  had  been  long  since  foretold  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  these 
''  presumptuous  and  self-willed  "  men  were  not  a&tiid  to  "  speak 
evil  of  dignities,''  and  bring  '^  railing  accusations  against  thm 
before  the  Lord  " :  and  ''  as  natural  brute  beasts  made  to  be 
taken  and  destroyed  .  .  .  they  shall  utterly  perish  in 
their  own  corruption,  and  receive  the  reward  of  their  unright- 
eousness," in  that  great  day  when  the  Son  of  God  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  His  Father  and  recompense  His  faithful  se^ 
vants  for  their  manifold  suflFerings  for  His  and  the  Church's 
sake,  and  avenge  them  on  their  cruel  and  pertinacious  perse- 
cutors. 

On  the  8th,  a  very  silly  discussion  was  held  as  to  whether 
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Episcopacy  was  condemned  by  the  Confession  of  1580 ;  but  to 
make  sure  the  whole  body  now  abjured  it.  On  the  10th,  Lind- 
say, Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Bellenden  of  Aberdeen,  Maxwell 
of  Boss,  and  Wedderbum  of  Dunblane,  were  deposed  and 
excommunicated  on  the  lying  accusations  we  have  mentioned 
above ;  and  the  next  day,  Archbishop  Lindsay,  of  Glasgow, 
Guthrie,  Bishop  of  Moray,  and  Neill  Campbell,  of  the  Isles, 
were  deposed,  and  the  two  first  excommunicated.  Fairly, of 
Argyle,  was  also  deposed,  but  he  basely  made  submission  to  the 
usurping  tyrants  and  officiated  as  a  Presbyterian  minister.  On 
the  12th,  Alexander  Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  Aber- 
nethy,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  were  deposed ;  both  of  these  made 
submission,  and  the  former  declared  his  repentance  for  using 
the  Episcopal  office,  and  was  allowed  to  continue  as  a  Presby- 
terian in  charge  of  a  parish.  The  latter  made  his  submission, 
but  refused  to  admit  that  his  office  was  unlawful  and  unscriptu- 
ral,  and  remained  under  censure.  The  sad  fall  of  these  apos- 
tates drew  forth  an  indignant  remonstrance  from  Bishop  Hall, 
of  Norwich : 

Good  God  I  what  is  thia  I  have  lived  to  hear  ?  A  Bishop  in  a  Christian 
assembly  renoiince  his  Episcopal  functions,  and  cry  mercy  for  his  now  aban- 
doned calling  I  The  world  never  heard  of  snch  a  penance ;  you  cannot  blame 
ns  if  we  receive  it  both  with  wonder  and  ezpoetnlation,  and  tell  yon  that  it 
had  been  much  better  you  had  never  been  borriy  than  to  give  such  a  scandal  to 
GoD*s  Church,  so  deep  a  wound  to  His  holy  religion.  For  a  man  held  once 
worthy  lo  be  graced  with  the  chair  of  Episcopacy  to  spurn  that  once  honoured 
seat,  and  to  make  his  very  profession  a  sin,  is  so  shamefhl  an  indignity,  as  will 
make  the  wise  in  succeeding  ages  shake  their  heads,  and  not  mention  it  with- 
out just  indignation. 

On  the  13th,  Henderson,  after  a  sermon,  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  in  a  "  very  grave  and  dreadful 
manner ''  on  the  two  Archbishops,  and  the  Bishops  of  Edin- 
burgh, Galloway,  Eoss,  and  Brechin.  We  give,  for  curiosity's 
sake,  a  specimen  of  the  high  sounding  words  made  use  of  in  this 
contemptible  farce.  After  sundry  lying  recitals  the  document 
reads  thus : 

Therefore,  the  Assembly,  moved  with  zeal  to  the  gbrv  of  God  and  ihe 
purging  of  His  Kirk,  hath  ordained  the  said  pretended  Bishops  to  be  deposed, 
and  by  these  presents  doth  depose  them,  not  only  of  the  office  of  Commission- 
ary  to  vote  in  Parliament,  Council,  or  Convention,  in  name  of  Kirk,  but  also 
of  all  functions,  whether  of  pretended  episcopal  or  ministerial  calling,  declar- 
eth  them  infamous.  [Whew  1]  And  likewise  ordaineth  the  said  pretended 
Bishops  to  be  excommunicated  and  declared  to  be  of  those  whom  Christ 
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commandeth  to  be  holden  by  all  and  every  one  as  Ethnicks  and  TvHUcom  ; 
and  the  sentence  of  excommoDication  to  be  pronounced  by  Mr.  AJpxaoder 
Henderson,  Moderator,  in  the  face  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  High  Kirk  of 
Glasgow,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Certainly,  after  this  empty  grandiloqucBce,  our  readers  are 
prepared  to  echo  Mr.  BurchelFs  celebrated  mono^llable— 
Fudge ! 

When  this  blasphemous  mockery  had  been  consummated,  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  make  short  work  with  the  orthodox 
and  loyal  clergy  of  the  inferior  orders,  and  numbers  were 
deposed  in  name,  though  not  of  course  in  reality.  Decree 
were  passed  for  the  establishment  of  provincial  synods,  and 
for  supplying  the  vacancies  which  by  their  usurping  acts  fliey 
had  created.  On  the  last  day  a  decree  was  made  forbidding 
the  printing  of  any  pubHcatvm  concepiing  the  Kirk  and  reKgiortj 
except  allowed  by  those  entrusted  with  the  charge  by  the  Kirk ; 
and  also  of  all  documents  or  treatises  concerning  the  Assembly  or 
the  controversies  of  the  time,  without  warrant  subscribed  by 
Johnston,  as  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  under  pain  of  all  sorts  of 
ecclesiastical  censures :  and  to  this  the  judges  were  modestiy 
required  to  contribute  their  civil  authority  ! 

After  thus  demonstrating  their  love  of  free  discussion  and 
toleration,  the  Assembly  concluded  the  ceremonies  by  listening 
to  a  grand  bravura  from  Henderson,  on  the  theme,  '*  Cursed  be 
he  that  rebuildeth  the  walls  of  Jericho  ;  let  him  beware  of  the 
curse  of  Hiel,  the  Bethelite."  Thus  ended  this  notable  meet- 
ing ;  and  its  details,  however  disgusting  and  repulsive  to  the 
Churchman,  deserve  his  serious  attention,  as  illustrating  the 
unrestrained  workings  of  the  fell  spirits  of  heresy  and  schism. 

The  persecuted  prelates  for  the  most  part  sought  shelter  in 
England  :  some  of  them  with  others  of  the  clergy  escaped  into 
Ireland,  and  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Bramhall, 
then  Bishop  of  Derry.  The  primate  survived  the  downfall  of 
the  Church  but  a  short  time,  and  died  in  London  at  the  close 
of  November,  1639.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey 
with  every  testimonial  of  respect  and  honour,  and  his  funeral 
was  attended  by  all  the  nobility  of  England  and  Scotland  then 
present  at  Court.  He  left  in  writing  this  noble  confession  of 
his  faith : 

I  profess  that  I  believe  all  the  articles  of  that  ancient  Christian  creed  com- 
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moDly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  other  additimeDts  which  igDoraoce  and 
presumption  have  snnerindaced  into  Christianity  I  simply  refuse,  beseeching 
<>OD  to  purge  His  Church  from  the  errors  and  superstitions  that  have  crept 
into  the  same,  and  at  last  to  make  us  all  that  are  called  Christians,  the  sheep 
of  one  fold.  For  matters  of  rites  and  ceremonies  my  judgment  is  and  hati 
been,  that  the  most  simple,  decent,  and  humble  rites  should  be  chosen,  such  as 
the  bowing  of  the  knee  in  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  with  others 
of  the  like  kind ;  profaneness  being  as  dangerous  to  religion  as  superstition. 
As  touching  the  government  of  the  Church,  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  the 
j^ovemroent  episcopal  is  the  only  right  and  apostolic  form ;  parity  among  min- 
isters being  the  breeder  of  all  confusion,  as  experience  might  have  taught  us. 
And  as  for  the  ruling  elders,  as  they  are  a  mere  human  device,  so  they  will 
prove  (when  the  way  is  more  open  to  them)  the  ruin  of  both  Church  and 
State. 

Most  of  the  other  Bishops  died  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  perpetuate  the  succes- 
sion. Bishop  Maxwell  was  translated  in  1640  to  the  see  of 
Killala,  and  in  1645  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Tuam,  in  Ireland. 
He  died  of  grief  in  1646,  after  hearing  of  a  defeat  of  the 
King  and  other  disasters.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  cru- 
elly plundered  and  maltreated  by  the  Papists  in  the  rebellion 
of  1641,  and  ascertaining  by  experience  how  nearly  Popery 
and  Presbyterianism  approximate  in  this  as  in  some  other  par- 
ticulars. Bishop  Sydserf  retired  to  Paris,  and  was  engaged 
for  several  years  in  officiating  to  the  English  residents  there. 
He  happily  survived  the  Restoration,  and  was  then  translated 
to  the  See  of  Orkney.  Bishop  Guthrie,  of  Moray,  nobly  set 
the  Assembly  at  defiance,  and  held  his  palace  of  Spynie  for 
two  years,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  forces 
of  Col.  Monroe.  He  then  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  of 
Guthrie,  in  Angus,  and,  though  repeatedly  plundered,  fined, 
and  imprisoned,  he  lived  for  several  years  and  died  in  a  good 
old  age. 

In  the  Spring  of  1639,  the  Covenanters  showed  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  their  professions  of  peace  and  loyalty,  by  openly  tak- 
ing up  arms  and  threatening  the  invasion  of  England.  The 
army  amounted  to  some  25,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
Alexander  Lesli#i  afterwards  made  Earl  of  Leven,  a  veteran  of 
Gustavus.  They  marched  to  the  borders  with  banners 
incribed, "  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,"  and  encamped 
at  Dunse,  on  the  Tweed.  The  King  hastily  collected  his 
forces,  and  took  up  his  station  near  Berwick,  opposite  to  the 
insurgents.    An"^ accommodation  was  patched  up;  and  in  the 
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Parliament,  convened  by  the  King  on  the  last  day  of  Angost, 
Acts  were  passed  rescinding  those  which  had  established  Epis- 
copacy, regulating  the  presentation  of  ministers,  confirming  the 
violent  and  illegal  decrees  of  the  pretended  Assembly  of  Glas- 
gow, and  establishing  the  whole  farrago  of  Presbyterianism. 

Thus  the  national  apostacy  was  ostensibly  complete,  though 
a  large  remnant  was  dispersed  throughout  tho  realm,  who 
would  not  bow  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  tiie  Covenanters. 

APPENDIX. 

Tbbuiar  View  qf  the  Biehcps  <^  the  Spattiewoode  Stwoemon. 
DATS  or 

NaMBS.  8ns.  OOUBBOBATIOH.  RSMABSa. 

1.  John  BpotUswooda Qlaagow Oct.  St,  16ia....TrMMl«ted  to  8.  Andrewii.  Iftli.   Cot- 

rmoft.    Di«d.  Nor.  S8. 16S9. 

2.  Androw  Lamb Br«ehln **       ** To  UaUoway,  1619.   Died,  USi. 

8.  Oavtn  Hamilton QaUoway **       ** Died,  March,  1614. 

4.  OeoTKo  Oladataaea 8.  Androwa 18th  Jan.,  161L.. Died,  May  1161A. 

fi.  JameaLaw Orkney **  ''      To  Glaagow,  1616.    Died,  Nor.  1, Mtt 

6.  Alexander  Donglaa Moray Mth  Feb.,  1611.. Died,  May,  16S. 

7.  Oeorf e  Grahame DonblaiM **  **  ..To  Orkney.  1616.   Sobmitted  and  apor 

taUzed,  ito. 

8.  David  Llndny Boot »*  *  ..Died,  OeL  1618. 

9.  Alexander  Lindaay Dunkeld. **  *'.  .Sabmltted  and  apoatattzed,  1636. 

10.  John CampbeU Argyle '*  ^  ..Died.  1611 

11.  Andrew  Knox The  Islea **  "*  ..ToRaphoe,  1611.    Died,  1631 

11  Peter  Blackburn Aberdeen April,  1611 Dted,  July.  1616. 

18.  Alexander  Forbea. Oaitboen ''      '*  To  Aberdeen,  1616.    Died,  Dee.  li  If  17. 

14.  Tbomaa  Knox The  lalea (ni6t2 Died,  1628. 

1&  Andrew  Boyd Arfyle 1618 Died,  221  Dee .  1686. 

M.  Patriek  LIndaay Roaa Dee.  1,  I60 To  Olaagow,  16SS.    GojrmsoB.   Died, 

1641. 

17.  WlUlam  Cowpar OaUoway 1614 Of  dMtnjniabed  piety  and  eloqaesce. 

Died,  Peo.,  1619. 

18.  Adam  Bellenden Dunblane. 1615 To  Aberdeen,  16U.    Coimsaoi.  DM* 

1641 

19.  John  Abemethy Calthneaa 1616 Jiubmitted  to  the  Awembly,  1638. 

to.  PatriekPorbea Abenieen 1618 Kmlnent  for  learning  andpitfy.   DM> 

March  tt,  1636. 
n.  David  Lbidaay Breohln Nor.  88,1619....ToEdinbargh,16S4.   OoHnMoa.  DM 

about  16«£ 

tt.  JohnOutbrie Moray Nov.  n,  1613. .. .CoiinsaoR.    Dted dortog the efril win. 

S3.  JohnLeaUe The  lalea 17th  Aug.,  1628.  .To  Raphoe,  1633.    Clogher,  1I6L  Dtee, 

1671.  aged  96. 
M.  John  HaxweU Hon 1688 Connasoa.    To  KiUala.  1610.  Toui. 

1646.    Died,  1616. 

15.  William  Forbea Edinburgh fSth  Jan.,  1684..0f  the  profoundest  teaming.    DM. 

April  ll  1634.  ^  .^ 

18.  NeiU  CampbeU The  lalea. (1)1634 Deposed  but  not  exeommunicaled,  UB> 

Hta  history  nneertaJn. 

37.  Walter  Wbiteford Breohin 8ept.,16S4 CoKrsMOH.    Died.  1643.  ^. 

38.  Tbomaa  Bydaerf. Oailoway 1636 ConrnaoB.    To  Orkney,  166L    DM, 

19.  Jamea  Wedderbum Dunblane 11th  Feb. ,  1636 . .  Con  rcasoB.    Died,  1639. 

30.  Jamea  Fairly Argyle 18th  Aug.,  1637.. Apoatatized,  1638. 

*•*  The  abore  datea  are  taken  ddefly  firom  Lawaon*a  Hiatory. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  DUTIES. 

One  of  the  great  mistakes  of  our  time  lies  in  the  assumption, 
explicit  or  virtual,  that  the  maiu  purpose  of  Revelation  is  to 
inculcate  and  enforce  a  right  system  of  morals.    We  say,  www* 
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purpose ;  for  that  such  inculcation  and  enforcement  form  a 
part  of  its  true  end  and  design,  is  of  course  undeniable.  And 
that  this  assumption  is  often  made,  seems  clear  enough.  For, 
were  it  not  so,  men  would  scarce  be  so  often  heard  speaking 
and  arguing  as  though  the  principal  aim  of  religion  were  to 
give  additional  sanctions  to  those  moral  laws  which  are  or 
might  be  known  sufficiently  from  the  light  of  nature. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  can  hardly  be,  or  be  deemed,  out  of 
place  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  duty  and  excellence  of  relig- 
ious worship  and  homage  as  distinct  from  the  moral  virtues  ; 
and  to  show  that  the  main  purpose  of  Revelation  is,  not  to 
teach  and  enforce  the  latter,  but  to  make  known  the  proper 
Object  and  manner  and  motives  of  the  former. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  religion  can  lend  no  sanctions  to  the 
moral  duties,  but  that  it  be  both  in  itself  and  in  our  regard 
above  them.  For  the  very  idea  of  sanctions  necessarily  implies 
the  subordination  of  that  which  receives  or  requires  them,  to 
that  which  gives  them.  So  that  to  cherish  religion,  as  is  now 
too  much  the  custom,  merely  or  mainly  for  its  moral  influences, 
is  like  desiring  the  end  for  the  sake  of  the  means ;  which  is  an 
evident  contradiction.  For  in  the  nature  of  things  the  end  is 
to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  the  means  for  the  sake  of  the 
end ;  and  it  is  the  end  that  persuades  the  use  of  the  means,  not 
the  means  that  counsel  the  pursuit  of  the  end.  And  to  accept 
Christianity  on  such  grounds,  is  in  the  act  of  doing  so  to  strip 
her  of  the  very  powers  for  which  we  profess  to  receive  her  ; 
since  she  must  needs  be  preferred  to  the  moral  virtues,  else  she 
can  have  no  force  to  promote  them. 

In  the  second  place,  wherever  the  Scriptures  give  a  state- 
ment or  abstract  of  our  duties,  those  to  our  Maker  are  gen- 
erally put  first,  and  those  to  our  neighbour  second.  The  order 
is, — ''  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  :  this  is  tiie  first  and 
great  commi^dment :  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.''  And  as  the  second  includes  the 
duties  of  justice  and  mercy,  of  right  precepts  and  pure  examples, 
of  a  mild  temper  and  a  peaceful  carriage ;  in  short,  all  the  vir- 
tues which  enter  into  the  composition  of  moral  recitude,  and 
all  the  charities  which  go  to  sweeten  and  beautify  our  civil, 
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social,  and  domestic  intercourses,  making  ns  at  once  happy  in 
ourselves,  and  a  source  of  happiness  to  all  that  tonch  or  come 
near  ns  :  so  does  the  first  include  all  the  offices  of  prayer  and 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  ;  the  devout  and  daily  ac- 
knowledgment of  His  mercies  to  us,  and  of  our  offences  to  Him ; 
the  giving  Him  the  first  fruits  of  all  that  we  possess,  the  best 
words  of  our  mouth  and  the  best  meditations  of  our  heart ;  in 
a  word,  the  employing  all  our  faculties  of  soul  and  body  in  the 
glad  confession  and  celebration  of  His  glorious  perfections. 

And  Christianity  makes  religion  superior  to  the  moral  vi^ 
tues,  not  only  as  preceding  them  in  rank  and  order,  but  as 
being  the  very  ground  and  principle  of  them.  For  we  are  to 
be  bound  together  by  being  first  bound  to  a  common  Centre : 
loyality  and  allegiance  to  our  Maker  is  the  great  rectifying 
law  which  is  to  draw  and  compose  all  the  affections  into  even- 
ness and  serenity :  there  is  no  little  stream  or  rill  of  gennine 
love  to  our  neighbour,  but  what  has  the  Love  of  God  for  its 
proper  fountain  and  source  ;  and  though  the  stream  may  6ow 
on  awhile  after  being  cut  off  from  its  source,  yet  it  must  soon 
dry  up ;  and  to  its  refreshing  waters  will  probably  succeed 
some  eye-taking  counterfeit,  like  those  optical  illusions  of  the 
desert,  which  still  prompt  the  thirsty  traveller's  hopes  only  to 
mock  them. 

In  the  third  place,  acts  of  religious  worship,  besides  that 
they  are  the  most  beautiful  and  becoming  employment  of  a 
rational  creature,  are  themselves  an  earnest  of  and  preparation 
for  those  heavenly  felicities  with  which  religion  invites  us: 
the  loving  them  and  delighting  in  them  here  will  be  our  best 
title  of  admittance  to  that  state 

or  pure,  imperishable  blessedoees 
Which  reason  promises,  and  Holy  Writ 
Ensures  to  all  believers. 

Nor  is  it  conceivable  how  we  are  to  enjoy,  or  even  to  be  cap- 
able of,  those  full  banquets  and  perennial  streams  of  life  here- 
after, unless  we  have  some  gust  and  relish  of  the  little  fore- 
tastes and  antepasts  of  them  that  are  permitted  and  prescribed 
to  us  here.  If  we  choose  to  banquet  on  weeds  and  toadstools 
now,  rather  than  to  climb  the  fruit-trees  of  Paradise,  it  can 
hardly  be  but  that  our  appetites  will  get  subdued  to  what  ve 
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feed  on ;  and  heaven  will  not  be  heaven  to  us,  when  we  have 
cultivated  no  tastes  on  earth  but  such  as  heaven  has  no  means 
of  gratifying.  Unused  to  behold  "  the  fair  beauty  of  the  Lord" 
in  His  earthly  courts,  the  glory  of  His  celestial  presence  must 
needs  strike  us  blind :  not  having  on  the  wedding  garment,  nor 
knowing  how  to  wear  one  if  we  had  it,  we  shall  needs  be  de- 
barred from  the  marriage  feast ;  nor  will  there  be  any  fit  and 
proper  home  for  us,  but  in  the  abyss  of  "outer  darkness," 
doomed  to  the  gnawings  of  perpetual  hunger,  because  no  longer 
able  to  come  at  earthly  food,  and  having  no  relish  for  any 
other. 

For  the  Scriptures  everywhere  suppose,  and  nature  gladly 
confirms  their  sentence  herein,  that  we  are  here  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  in  those  celestial  and  angelic  arts,  which  we  are 
hereafter  to  practice  :  we  are  now  to  learn  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  that  holy  language  wherein  we  are  then  to  discourse : 
we  must  here  accustom  our  ears  and  our  tongues  to  that  divine 
style  in  which  the  poetry  of  heaven  and  the  pages  of  immortal- 
ity are  written.  So  then,  acts  and  exercises  of  prayer  and 
praise  to  God  are,  as  it  were,  the  natural  breathings  and  beat- 
ings of  that  supernatural  and  divine  life,  of  which  we  may  not 
hope  for  the  consummations  hereafter,  unless  we  make  the  be- 
ginnings here :  they  are  the  germination  of  that  seed  which  we 
have  no  reason  or  right  to  expect  will  blossom  and  bear  fruit 
in  heaven,  unless  it  sprout  and  bud  on  earth  ;  for,  surely,  nature 
herself  might  teach  us,  that  the  very  suns  and  rains  and  dews, 
which  invite  its  treasures  forth,  if  they  refuse  to  come  will 
cause  them  to  rot  and  die. 

The  practical  inference  and  conclusion  from  all  which  is, 
that  much  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God, 
than  many  who  "  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians"  are 
accustomed  to  give.  And  it  may  well  be  thought,  that  under 
the  systems  which  men  have  gotten  up  for  themselves  outside 
the  Church,  there  are  not  enough  religious  hours  and  exercises 
to  generate  in  the  heart  a  love  of  them  ;  which  is  doubtless  one 
reason  why  men  bring  almost  no  vital  feelings  of  delight  to 
such  offices  of  prayer  and  praise  as  they  have.  And  thus,  as 
would  seem,  through  their  shortness  and  infrequency  of  times, 
and  through  their  unaptness  and  inadequacy  of  forms,  of  divine 
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worship,  many  have  well-nigh  lost  the  sentiment  of  it  and  apti- 
tude for  it ;  so  that  they  are  giving  or  likely  to  give  np  all 
religious  services  beeause  they  have  so  few  of  them.  For  how 
can  men  centre  their  thoughts  and  feelings  there  where  there 
is  so  little  to  Qccupy  and  entertain  them  ?  How  can  they  be 
expected  to  persist  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  things  which 
give  them  no  pleasure ;  with  which  the  vitalities  of  their  being 
have  no  time  nor  motive  to  assimilate  and  intertwine;  and 
which,  when  engaged  in,  make  no  impressions,  leave  no  remem- 
brances of  such  a  natnre  as  to  invite  a  return  to  them?  Un- 
doubtedly, they  will  either  go  where  there  is  something  to 
interest  and  engage  their  feelings,  or  else  cease  to  go  anywhere, 
and  turn  their  religious  hours  into  opportunities  of  work  or 
play  or  sleep. 

Finally,  perhaps  this  will  serve  to  explain  in  some  measure 
why  and  how  it  is  that  we  may  so  often  see  the  most  of  fonnal- 
ity  where  there  are  the  fewest  forms.  For  it  is  not  natural  that 
men^s  hearts  and  minds  should  stand  long  and  close  to  a  work 
wherein  their  bodily  organs  are  allowed  to  take  no  part 
Generally  speaking,  no  part  of  the  man  will  in  the  long  run 
work  well,  unless  all  the  parts  work  together.  And  from  the 
dulness  and  uninterestingness  of  religious  worship  as  such,  when 
men  have  no  active  share  in  it,  nor  any  common  forms  wherein 
they  can  join,  it  naturally  comes  to  pass  sooner  or  later,  that 
tliey  resolve  Christianity  entirely  into  a  special  provision  of 
moral  teachings  and  moral  sanctions,  and  end  by  either  ignor- 
ing the  distinction  or  inverting  the  relation  between  the  moral 
and  religious  duties. 


THE  DISTEMPERATURE  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"  The  times  are  out  of  joint."  So  everybody  says  to  every- 
body, and  everybody  in  his  turn  assents. .  But  nearly  everybody 
in  so  saying  and  assenting  thinks  only  of  the  great  financial 
crash  that  has  come  upon  us.  Which  way  of  thinking  might 
itself  be  taken  for  a  significant  symptom  of  the  disorder  of 
the  times,  only  that  nearly  everybody,  upon  further  question,  is 
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ready  to  admit  that  this  financial  crash  is  by  no  means  the 
worst  thing  the  right  thinking  observer  has  to  note.  Rather, 
otherwise.  Bad  enough,  no  doubt,  in  many  of  its  immediate 
material  effects,  yet  only  a  sharp  remedy  for  a  bad  state  of 
things  that  could  only  grow  worse  the  longer  it  went  on,  that 
was  sure  to  come  to  an  end,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

With .  a  paper  currency  nominally  redeemable  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  theoretically  worthless,  except  so  far  as  thus 
redeemable,  yet  expanded  to  an  amount  greater  than  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  country ;  and,  as  cause  and  effect  of  this, 
a  prodigious  expansion  in  every  sort  of  trade,  boundless  credit 
all  round,  everybody  trusting  and  trusted,  and  nobody  paying 
or  paid,  except  in  promises  to  pay  ;  an  enormous  rise  of  prices, 
and  yet  an  enormous  increase  of  private  expenditure ;  import- 
ations to  an  extent  which  the  annual  surplus  of  agricultural 
crops  and  the  annual  California  gold-crop,  both  together, 
could  not  pay  for — entailing  a  foreign  debt  (deceptive  Treas- 
ury figures  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  to  an  amount 
exceeding  all  the  gold  and  silver  the  country  contained ; 
immense  investments  in  unprofitable  railways ;  joint-stock 
schemes  as  numerous  and  delusive,  though  not  as  various  and 
fantastic  in  name,  as  in  the  days  of  the  South-Sea  Company  ; 
— ^with  this  vast  Credit-Bubble  inflated  to  its  utmost  possibil- 
ity of  expansion,  and  certain  to  burst  at  the  first  touch  of  dis- 
trust, what  else  could  be  expected  but  what  haa  happened  ? 
Shrewd  financiers  and  gambling  stock-jobbers  will  profit  by 
the  rising  again  in  their  hands  of  shares  and  securities,  driven 
down  below  their  real  value  by  the  panic  they  themselves  pre- 
pared. Which  is  something  not  to  be  glad  of.  The  losses 
entailed  on  innocent  parties,  and  the  distresses  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  thrown  out  of  work  (not,  however,  by  any  means  so 
great  as  many  imagine)  are  indeed  matter  for  sympathy  and 
sorrow.  But,  as  to  the  rest,  the  breaking  up  of  this  vast  show 
of  false  prosperity  is  something  not  to  grieve  for — rather,  to 
rejoice  at,  if  only  it  would  effectually  teach  the  lesson  of  wis- 
dom in  the  future,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  like  disasters 
from  abuse  of  credit.  But  this  we  may  be  sure  it  will  not  do. 
He  is  a  rare  man  that  profits  by  the  experience  of  others.  You 
cannot  expect  it  of  mankind  in  general.  Great  is  the  wisdom 
29 
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of  the  man  that  profits  by  his  own  experience, 
generation  of  business  men  will  learn  a  little  fn 
just  come  upon  us — their  successors,  nothing.  Th 
j^hort  hold-up,  then  overtrading  gradually  inert 
utmost  limit,  then  another  revulsion  and  general 
thing  is  cyclical.  It  comes  round  every  twenty 
80  it  will  go  on,  and  continue  to  go  on  until  the  ei 
or  until  some  contrivance  shall  effectually  preven 
dinate  expansions  and  sudden  contractions  in  the  < 
also  develop  home  production  and  internal  trade 
{proportion  with  our  foreign  importations ;  two  thi: 
never  come  to  pass  until  the  great  American  peoj 
*rreat  deal  wiser  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  privile 
hul  suffrage,  under  the  blind  guidance  of  need 
with  democratic  watchwords  on  their  lips  and 
the  people  in  their  hearts,  is  ever  likely  to  make  t" 
But  this  would  matter  little,  were  the  financial 
that  is  involved  in  the  rounding  out  of  such  cycle 
have  just  run  througli.  It  is  the  moral  aspects  tha 
to  view.  What  boundless  worldliness,  insatiabl 
gigantic  wealth,  and  impatience  of  slow  gains,  wh 
ous  ostentation,  what  luxury,  what  extravagance, 
less  spirit  of  gamblings  speculation  in  business  of 
what  deterioration  in  the  moral  tone  of  society,  ^ 
tion  of  social  manners,  what  decline  of  hououi*al 
what  breaches  of  trust,  peculations,  frauds,  crimes 
worse  than  the  direst  financial  disasters.  Bless( 
that  would  crush  out  such  things.  Yet  these  evil 
gacy  of  social  manners  and  morals,  are  the  inevite 
tants  of  such  periods  of  inflated  credit,  and  inorc 
sion  of  business.  Not  that  society  is  free  of  such 
soberest  business  times  ;  but  that  they  are  inten 
liighest  degree  in  euch  periods  as  that  we  ha\ 
through.  In  such  times  the  tendency  is,  that  v 
even  more  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  g 
limits  to  its  desire  and  pursuit  even  more  and  moi 
and  with  the  increase,  or  imaginary  increase  o 
even  greater  and  greater  increase  in  ostentatious 
ous  expenditure,  with  its  inevitably  corrupting  infli 
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manners  and  morals  of  society  at  large,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  society  that  calls  itself  the  highest  in  the  scale. 
The  cormpting  influence  eats  into  the  very  core.  It  pervades 
the  whole  social  mass.  But  it  is  precisely  in  the  rich  and  fash- 
ionable portion  of  society  that  the  worst  disclosures  of  moral 
rottenness  have  been  seen,  the  most  startling  displays  of  social 
profligacy.  Then,  too,  the  inordinate  desire  for  wealth — not 
for  any  high  and  noble  uses,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  power  it 
gives,  the  respect  it  secures,  the  figure  it  enables  one  to  make, 
the  luxuries  and  enjoyments  it  commands — ^prompting  the 
employment  of  all  means  of  rapid  accumulation,  how  inevita- 
bly it  tends  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  gambling  speculation,  to 
debase  and  deaden  every  honourable  impulse,  and  at  length  to 
draw  its  victim  on  to  dishonesty  and  fraud.  What  an  account 
would  that  be  which  should  bring  together  in  one  clear  view 
the  full  history  of  all  the  eminent  cases  of  breach  of  high 
trust,  defalcations  and  peculations,  dishonesties  on  a  grand 
scale,  in  short,  the  stupendous  rascalities  that  the  last  half 
dozen  years  have  brought  to  light ;  perpetrated  by  men  at  the 
very  top  of  the  scale  of  social  respectability,  living  in  princely 
magnificence  and  luxury  on  the  fruits  of  frauds  and  forgeries 
which  nothing  but  the  public  confidence  they  enjoyed,  and  the 
high  positions  of  official  trust  they  filled,  could  have  put  it  in 
their  power  to  perpetrate.  Doubtless  there  are  names  that 
spring  to  every  one's  thoughts  at  this  suggestion.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  great  swindlers,  these  sub- 
lime perpetrators  of  gigantic  frauds  and  forgeries  (some  of 
them  adding  to  their  financial  dishonesties  the  baser  hypocrisy 
of  high  religious  professions),  are  only  eminent  types  of  ten 
thousand  thousand  dishonesties,  the  same  in  kind,  enacted  by 
obscurer  knaves  upon  a  smaller  scale — and  all,  both  great  and 
small,  engendered  of  that  inordinate  desire  for  wealth  and 
luxury,  which  is  both  effect  and  cause  of  such  times  of  intense 
commercial  and  speculative  activity  as  have  just  come  to  a  stop. 
What  is  to  be  the  final  end  ?  Of  luxury  comes  general  cor- 
ruption of  public  and  private  morals ;  of  corruption  comes 
decay  and  downfall  of  nations.  That  is  the  old  story  of  the 
past.  It  is  the  voice  of  all  the  buried  ages.  No  lesson  of 
History  more  clear. 
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Tilings  haye  not  jet  come  to  their  worst  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  but  in  the  great  towns  a  worse  pass  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  than  has  been  in  many  of  them  reached.  In  oar 
great  metropolis,  society  is  rapidly  nearing  a  state  in  which  its 
downfall  can  only  be  prevented  by  some  sharp  revolutionary 
remedy.  We  enjoy  and  merit  the  distinction  of  being  the 
worst  governed  city  on  tlie  globe.  Of  the  enormous  sum  of 
eight  millions  of  dollars  raised  by  taxation  for  city  expenses, 
nobody  doubts  but  a  large  share  is  plundered  by  corrupt  offi- 
cials ;  and  nobody  seems  to  think  it  is  any  thing  that  can  be 
helped  :  the  majority  of  voters  do  not  wish  it  helped.  It  suits 
them  best  as  it  is.  Like  people  like  rulers.  A  good  character 
used  to  be  requisite  in  a  candidate  for  municipal  office.  It  13 
no  longer  so.    Rather  the  reverse. 

Meantime  it  is  the  very  carnival  of  crime.  Not  a  daily 
newspaper,  for  instance,  for  the  la.st  ten  days,  but  contains  the 
revolting  details  (enough  to  fill  a  good  sized  volume)  of  atro- 
cious and  abominable  crimes — murders,  assassinations,  and 
attempts  to  assassinate,  roliberies  and  rapes,  committed  often 
in  quite  a  public  way,  whereof  the  perpetrators  (to  judge  of 
the  future  by  the  recent  past)  will,  most  likely,  if  ever  brought 
to  trial,  escape  through  the  wide  loop-holes,  or  convenient  rente, 
in  our  judicial  proceedings,  which  look  as  if  really  better  cal- 
culated to  allow  the  escape  of  the  guilty  than  to  secure  the 
ends  of  justice.  What  with  the  new  and  unseemly  practice  of 
court  interfering  with  court,  and  judge  with  brother  judge  of 
the  same  court,  we  have  had  of  late  a  perfect  war  of  tcrils  acd 
counterwrits  ;  habeas  corpus  by  one  judge  to  nullify  commifnufit 
by  another  ;  mandamuses,  certiorarisj  and  injunctions,  ordering, 
removing,  and  staying  proceedings  ;  and  what  with  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  law  on  jury-forming,  and  the  law  on  admis- 
sible evidence,  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  is  well 
nigh  reduced  to  a  game  of  legal  thimble-rigging  between  sharp 
lawyers.  It  is  almost  a  bounty  on  crime,  a  proclamation  of 
immunity  to  the  criminal.  Recent  facts  go  strongly  to  show 
that  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  convictions  for  a  capi- 
tal crime  or  other  felony,  however  clear  the  guilt,  provided  the 
criminal  has  friends,  and  jiartisans,  and  money,  to  give  large 
fees  to  sharp,  unscrupulous  lawyers.    At  all  events,  it  is  unde- 
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nibble  that  at  present  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  that  certainty 
of  punishment  following  crime,  which  the  wisdom  of  jurispru- 
dence has  ever  held  to  be  indispensable  to  the  great  end  of 
criminal  justice. 

To  complete  the  view  of  our  times,  we  should  glance  at  the 
working  of  our  political  institutions — which,  theoretically  per- 
fect and  admirable  as  they  are,  yet,  through  the  strife  of  greedy 
office  seekers,  are,  in  our  opinion,  mostimwholesome  and  demor- 
alizing in  their  actual  influence  upon  the  great  masses  of  the 
nation.    But  time  and  space  forbid. 

What,  then,  is  to  come?  It  is  a  question  we  ask,  not  to 
answer ;  but  because  out  of  the  depth  and  sadness  of  our 
heart  we  cannot  help  asking  it,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  has 
an  answer  more  hopeful  than  we  can  give.  Is  there  hope  in 
tiie  Church,  and  tiie  Gospel  in  the  Church  ?  How  deeply,  how 
strongly  does  the  (Jospel  and  the  Church  grapple  with  actual 
life,  the  great  vices  of  the  times? 


NOTICES    OP   BOOKS. 

The  Lump  of  OM :  And  Other  Poems,  By  Chakles  Mackay.  London  : 
RotOledge  ^  Co.    New  York:  18  Beekman  Street.    1856. 

Vie  Salamcmdrvne ;  or^  Love  and  Immortality.  By  Charles  Mackay. 
Third  Edition.  London:  O.  RoiUledge  Sf  Co.  New  York:  18  Beekman 
Street.    1856. 

The  readers  of  the  CEniBCH  MoNTm.Y  may  have  noticed  that  hitherto  we 
have  sddom  (never  hideed  bat  once)  yentnred  to  try  oar  band  on  any  of  the 
poets  and  poetesses  who  so  plentifalJy  illustrate  the  passing  years.  Oar  coarse 
herein,  though  perhaps  not  exactly  what  it  should  have  been,  has  not  been 
altogether  withoat  reason.  We  used  to  fancy,  several  years  ago,  that  we  had 
some  slight  pretensions  to  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  article  of  poetry.  This 
was  probably  bat  a  vun  conceit  of  oars,  sach  as  ia  apt  to  wear  oat  of  a  man 
as  time  and  the  hoars  blow  off  the  vapoars  of  the  brain,  and  the  fever  of  self- 
esteem  cools  down  to  that  point,  where  one  only  knows  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
many  things^  and  is  not  certain  that  he  really  knows  anything  but  his  own 
ignorance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  foncy  aforesaid  has  been  brought  into  the 
odd  predicament  of,  what  the  mad  Lord  CasUereagh  used  to  call,  ''  standing 
prostrate.''  Poetry,  of  late,  has  been  taking  such  queer  turns,  and  twisting 
itself  into  such  prodigious  shapes ;  it  has  so  wrenched  and  strained  its  forces 
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Id  the  eoacting  of  strange  pmila  and  antics,  and  all  maimer  of 
feato  on  the  alack  rope  aod  the  tight  rope  ;  and  these  fierce  th 
oxyBDM  of  origioality  hare  still  met  with  sach  rounds  of  appl 
box,  and  gallery,  from  the  more  cdestial  as  well  as  the  more  ter 
the  house  ;  that  we  hare  totally  loet  oar  way,  oar  wits  have  gi 
mazed,  and  oar  jadgmait,  if  we  ever  had  any,  is  utterly  nonplas 
foondered  ;  and  we  see  no  way  bat  to  back  oat,  and  own  np,  i 
never  had  any  knowledge  and  taste  in  poetry,  or  else  what  we 
80  far  distanced  by  the  fast  poets  of  the  age,  as  to  be  no  longe 
bearing.  For,  when  poetic  genius  progresses  so  entirely  out  ol 
of  old-fashioned  truth  and  reason  ;  when  it  so  boldly  exchang 
daylight  of  common  sense  and  natural  feeling  for  the  splendour  < 
whirligigs  and  aesthetic  fire-works ;  how  can  we,  musty  crystallt 
fogyism  as  we  are,  how  can  we  expect  our  eyes,  which  have  nev 
ized  in  "  a  concatenation  accordingly,"  to  stand  unpalsied  throi 
ipotent  glories  ?  to  say  nothing  of  those  floriloquent  obscurities  ' 
a  still  stronger  vision.  Is  it  not  clear  that  our  only  altemati 
keep  dead  silence  in  the  matter,  or  else  frankly  "  knock  undei 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  critical  asphyxia  ?  Our  readers,  therefo 
consider  that  agnizement  as  now  made. 

Nevertheless,  the  power  of  song,  that  ancient  and  awful  pow 
breaking  out  now  and  then  in  a  new  spot,  so  as  to  catch  and  c 
such  an  antiquated  taste  as  ours.  Here  and  there,  maugre  the  d 
of  the  time,  that  wants  a  little  food  mixed  with  its  spicery,  instea 
perately  spiced,  a  poet  pops  out,  in  whose  speech  we  recognize  ' 
our  poetical  vernacular  j  whose  spirit,  sfcyle,  imagery,  and  music, 
yet  familiiir,  smack  of  the  common  earth  and  air  and  sky ;  o: 
mountain,  and  stream,  such  as  nature  is  not  ashamed  to  own, 
good  enough  for  us  ;  of  the  homely  old  fireside  loves  and  carei 
calm  faith,  unswerving  truth,  and  gladsome  piety  ;  of  hearts  stou 
kind,  without  guile  and  without  fear,  pure  in  their  strength,  st 
purity  ;  of  manhood  brave,  honest,  and  tender  ;  of  womanhood 
and  brave  ;  of  childhood  arch  and  merry,  a  household  sunbean 
"  the  day  with  clouds  is  overcast,"  still  "  shineth  bright,  and  mal 
in  the  shady  place."  With  the  voice  of  such  a  poet  our  feeling! 
themselves  at  home ;  because,  however  fresh  and  new  its  tones, 
of  the  dear  old  molher-land  where  our  feelings  were  born  and  brc 
being  in  this  particular  much  the  same  as  his  who  sang, 

Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers ; 

The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 

Suffices  me, — her  tears,  her  mirth, 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

And  such  is  the  order  of  poets  to  which,  we  think,  Mr.  Mac 
belongs.  True,  his  place  is  by  no  means  the  highest  in  that  ord 
worth  hearing  would  think  of  so  placing  him :  the  age  has  al 
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great  poet ;  and  certamly  we  have  no  right  to  expect  more  than  one  in  an  age. 
Of  aU  the  contemporary  poets  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  Wordsworth,  we 
should  say,  is  the  one  from  whom  Mr.  Mackay  has  learnt  the  most ;  though  he 
is  as  milike  Wordsworth  as  you  can  well  think,  and  nowise  an  echo  or  reflec- 
tion of  him  :  we  seem  to  feel  the  influence  of  that  truly  great  poet  as  unfold- 
ing his  genius  and  drawing  out  its  proper  virtues,  not  as  stifling  or  supersedicg 
them :  for  Wordsworth's  seat  is  among  those  few,  those  very  few,  who  have  no 
imitators ;  becatme  those  who  could  imitate  them,  wont,  and  those  who  would, 
eant  Original  Mr.  Mackay  is,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment ;  albeit  his  orig- 
inality is  not  of  that  depth  and  thoroughness  that,  as  was  eminently  true  of  the 
poet  just  named,  he  should  have  to  develop  the  faculty  to  understand  him,  and 
create  the  taste  to  enjoy  him :  it  is  enough  for  our  point,  that  his  words  relish 
as  fresh,  and  genuine,  and  having  the  dews  of  life  upon  them ;  the  free,  native 
words  of  a  living,  natural  heart ;  strong  in  the  life  Uiey  kindle,  and  not  merely 
in  the  life  they  presuppose.  As  such,  we  gladly  welcome  his  poems  to  our 
shelves  and  to  onr  thoughts :  there  is  enough  in  them  to  be  grateful  for  at  any 
time ;  at  present,  after  undergoing  such  a  thick  succession  of  volcanic  showers 
done  into  verse,  they  are  to  our  taste  almost  as  ice  to  fevered  lips. 

Mr.  Mackay  appears  to  have  been  cut  out  and  made  up  on  purpose  for  a 
writer  of  songs ;  which  is  indeed  a  great  mission  ;  for  it  scarce  need  be  said 
tiiat  wherever  the  blood  of  old  England  beats,  he  who  makes  the  songs  of  one 
generation  will  be  pretty  sure  to  make,  or  else  to  break,  the  laws  of  the  next 
His  genius,  we  should  say,  takes  instinctively  to  the  lyrical  vein.  His  thoughts 
seem  to  warble  themselves  out  spontaneously  in  music, — the  music  of  the  mind, 
we  mean,  not  of  the  ear ;  for  we  do  not  know  whether  he  has  any  witchcraft 
in  the  vocal  art  Even  in  his  narrative  and  descriptive  eflbrts,  such  as  those 
named  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  there  is  much  more  of  sentiment  than  of  sub- 
stance ;  the  lyrical  element  decidedly  preponderates  over  the  creative :  he 
describes  to  the  feelings,  not  to  the  imagination  ;  and  we  see  the  object-matter 
of  his  thought  not  directly,  but  only  through  the  emotions  it  has  kindled  in 
hun ;  in  a  word,  he  makes  us  fed  as  he  feels,  instead  of  giving  us,  as  the  great- 
CBt  poets  do,  objects  towards  which  our  feelings  may  act  independently  of  his. 
Accordingly,  it  is  by  his  songs  that  he  is,  and  doubtless  will  be,  best  known  ; 
for  our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  Mackay's  songs  have  made  themselves 
known  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  as  they  have  also  made  them- 
Beilves  necessary  wherever  they  are  known.  And  if  he  cannot  himself  literally 
ong  them,  he  has  power  enough  to  make  others  do  so  for  him ;  for  his  songs 
Me  so  compact  of  that  music  which  is  innate  in  the  human,  or  at  least  the  Eog- 
lisb  heart,  that  wherever  the  gift  of  vocal  utterance  exists,  they  will  surprise 
and  charm  it  into  motion  :  he  who  can  sing  at  all,  cannot  Iielp  singing  when- 
ever he  meets  with  the  songs  of  Charles  Mackay. 

Mr.  Mackay  is  sprung  of  a  military  stock.  His  father,  grandfather,  and 
great-grandfaUier  were  all  officers  in  the  British,  army,  and  the  latter  served 
against  the  Highlanders  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  1745.  He  was 
^m  at  Perth,  Scotland,  m  1815 ;  but  the  family  soon  after  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  his  early  years  were  passed.    He  was  destined  by  his  uncle,  the 
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ble  Geoffal  BobeH  Mackaj,  of  tbe  MadcM  nny,  to  the  mlB 
the  East  India  Compaoy.  Diverted  from  that  ooarae  of  Efe  bj 
orer  which  he  had  no  control,  he  deroted  himaelf  to  Hteratiiret 
first  appearance  in  print  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  A  few  jean  aAc 
a  small  volnme  of  poems,  which  were  eo  wdl  liked  by  John  Bh 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  he  sought  the  anthor's  aoqai 
result  was,  that  Mackaj  tied  np  in  the  Chronicle,  and  naed  fals 
vice  for  the  space  of  nine  years.  Soon  after  quitting  that  paj 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  Argus,  in  which  place  be  continued  &om 
Since  1846,  he  has  been  the  chief  editor  of  the  Ultistrated  Lo 
which  many  of  his  poetical  efforts  bad  their  firet  public  dring. 
lished  poems  as  follows  :  Tfu  Hope  of  the  World,  1839  ;  The 
1842  ;  Legends  of  the  Isles,  1844  ;  Voices  from  the  Crowd,  1846 
the  Mountains,  1847  ;  Town  Lyrics,  1848  j  Egeria,  1850 ; 
Goldf  1856  ;  Songs  for  Music,  1856  ;  Under  Green  Leaves,  1 
also  given  to  the  public  several  prose  works  ;  but,  as  his  chief 
stand  upon  them,  we  need  not  go  through  the  list  His  latest 
as  a  lecturer  on  the  subject  of  "  Songs, — Historical,  Popular,  ai 
in  which  capacity  our  readers  are  now  having  an.  opportunity  o 
face  to  face,  and  learning  from  his  own  lips  the  good  stufl  that  1 
As  a  poet,  his  leading  traits,  as  nearly  as  we  can  now  stay  t 
are,  a  large  fund  of  sentiment,  tender,  healthy,  fresh,  and  mar 
kindly,  insinuating  wit ;  a  fancy  quick,  delicate,  and  versatile  j  ( 
mastery  over  all  the  springs  of  verbal  harmopy,  the  elements  of  f 
sion  seeming  to  be  as  limber  in  his  hands  as  water  at  the  fount 
literally  wantons  and  revels  in  whatsoever  witchery  the  ear  can  < 
verse  indeed  has  few  of  those  quick  jets  of  piercing  sweetnes 
from  strong  feeling  firmly  repressed  ;  it  is  not  marked  by  that  c 
flashing  energy  which  ^ts  the  reader's  imagination  all  ablaze ; 
in  easy  and  ever-varying  felicity,  and  now  and  then  breathes  a 
hardly  to  be  resisted,  except  by  that  dulness  against  which  evei 
said  to  be  powerless.  His  imagery,  though  never,  so  far  as  we  i 
into  grandeur,  is  sometimes  very  bold  and  striking ;  as  in 
description  of  a  thunder-storm,  from  The  Salamandrine : 

The  moon  is  veiled  behind  the  cloud, 
The  angry  tempest  shouts  aloud. 
The  rain  pours  down  as  if  it  burst 
From  oceans  floating  in  the  air  ; 
And  on  the  foreftead  of  the  Dark 
Tlte  Uahtning  leaves  its  fiery  hair; 
And  Heaven  to  Earth  in  thunder  calls, 
And  shakes  her  subterranean  balls. 

But  what,  perliaps,  is  best  of  all,  Mr.  Mackay's  poetry  ever 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  even-handed  charity.  Tuned  a 
tago  and  the  palace,  it  is  resonant  of  sympathy  with  man  as  man 
any  one  class  of  men  at  the  expense  of  another  ;  it  makes  much 
which  nature  provides  alike  for  rich  and  poor,  and  from  whicl 
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can  be  debarred,  save  as  thej  make  themselves  anworthy  and  incapable  of  it, 
by  giving  place  to  the  devil  of  mafice  and  ancharitablenees.    The  anther's 
chosen  delight  evidently  is,  to  please  the  poor  and  lowly,  without  souring  or 
embittering  their  sools  with  ravy  or  hate  of  snch  as  are  better  off  in  this  world's 
goods.    And  so  his  voice  carries  in  its  tones  that  noble  discipline  of  homanity 
which,  by  ministering  and  provc^dng  to  a  common  joy,  makes  us  strong  to 
bear,  and  to  forbear ;  which  is  probably  the  best  conservative  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  that  can  be  had  in  this  naughty  world.    As  for  those  who  of  late 
have  so  often  written  to  catch  the  poor  by  their  antipathies,  and  to  **  feed  fat  their 
ancient  grudge,"  do  they  not  know  that  while  iron  has  a  strong  affinity  fbr 
oxygen,  and  imbibes  it  greedily,  the  sure  effect  is,  to  cover  the  iron  with  a 
dark  leprosy  that  soon  eats  out  its  life  ?    Then,  dont  steep  the  iron  in  vinegar. 
As  to  the  two  poems  more  particularly  in  hand  just  now,  we  shall  have  to 
dismisa  them  with  a  very  few  words,  the  theme  having  ahfeady  filched  from  us 
about  as  much  room  as  we  can  well  spare.     The  Lump  of  Gold  is  founded  on 
an  incident,  ima^^nary  we  presume,  in  the  Australian  gold-diggings.    The 
poem,  though  bearing  decided  merit,  seems  to  us  rather  too  lengthy  for  the 
matter ;  there  is  a  plenty  of  true  gold  in  it,  but  the  gold  is  beaten,  we  think, 
somewhat  too  thin.    To  our  judgment,  the  whole  would  be  much  bettered,  if 
Part  the  First  were  omitted  altogether,  and  the  rest  condensed  into  half  the 
space.    The  description  of  Parscm  Yale  and  his  three  daughters,  at  the  open- 
iog  of  Part  the  Second,  is  exquisite  alike  in  sentiment  and  in  versification ;  per- 
fectly redolent  of  sweetness  in  both  respects.    And  hsxe  we  are  reminded  of  a 
stanza  of  another  poem,  entitled  Safe  Predictions,  in  the  same  volume  ;  which 
stanza  may  worthfly  be  quoted,  as  being  not  only  just  in  itself,  but  apropos  to 
the  work  we  are  upon : 

Whene'er  a  critic  o'er  his  duties 

Still  snarls  and  snaps ; 
Affirms  all  foults,  and  speaks  of  beauties 

With  cold  "perhaps;" 
Hunts  for  small  flaws  with  keenest  pleasure 

From  day  to  day ; 
The  man's  a  donkey  ;  know  his  measure  ; 

And  let  him  bray. 

The  idea  of  The  Salamandrine  is  taken  from  The  Count  de  Gdbalis,  a  Ros- 
icrudan  romance  by  the  Abb6  de  Villars.  The  legend  represents  the  several 
elements,  air,  water,  earth,  and  fire,  to  be  inhabited  each  with  a  peculiar  race 
of  ratiooal  beings.  That  the  region  of  fire  is  peopled  with  the  race  called 
Salamanders,  who  serve  human  philosophers.  That  the  Salamanders,  being  of 
a  purer  element  than  the  others,  far  surpass  them  all  in  beauty.  That  "  you 
will  be  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  their  minds,  even  more  than  with  that  of 
their  bodies ;  but  you  will  not  be  able  to  refrain  from  pity  when  they  tell  you 
that  their  souls  are  mortal,  and  that  they  have  no  hope  of  eternal  felicity  in  the 
presence  of  that  Supreme  Being  whom  they  know,  and  religiously  adore." 
That  the  philosophers,  pitying  their  fate,  complained  to  God  in  their  behalf,  and 
learned  from  Him,  that  as  man  was  made  immortal  by  the  alliance  of  his  nature 
with  the  Divine,  so,  by  marriage  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  these  peo- 
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pie  could  become  part&kers  of  man's  immortality.    The  iDterert  of  the  poem 

mainly  tarns  on  the  love  of  a  Salamandrine  for  a  human  Knight,  Sir  Gilbert, 
who  after  a  solemn  handfast  with  Ametbystai  deserts  her,  and  conumts  nuitri- 
mony  with  a  ha  man  woman  to  whom  he  was  previoosly  betrothed :  by  a  mir- 
aculoos  transformation,  he  is  made  so  old  and  ngly  to  the  eye  that  his  kindred 
know  him  not  and  will  not  own  him  :  seized  with  grief  and  remorse,  he  flees 
from  the  face  of  men,  and  in  his  wanderings  is  sought  oat  and  befriended  by 
Amethjsta,  who  is  disgaiscd  under  a  similar  transformation : 

And  the  witch -like  woman,  pale  and  old, 
Above  him  drooping  hong. 

There  was  a  emile  upon  her  fiftce, 

So  tender  and  so  full  of  grace, 
That  Gilbert  marvelled  mnch  to  see. 
How  fair  a  farrowed  cheek  coold  be. 

The  legend  is  skilfully  managed ;  the  author's  plan  is  ingenioosly  formed,  and 
shows  a  good  degree  of  inventive  and  constructive  power  ;  the  poem  abooods 
in  tender  pathos,  and  in  novel  and  striking  imagery ;  the  versification  is  a 
stream  of  melody  so  varied  in  its  sweetness  that  it  holds  the  ear  ooder  fesduar 
tion  to  the  end,  while  the  thought  and  the  music  are  fused  together  into  a  per- 
fect unity  of  being.  As  for  the  moral  of  the  poem,  we  know  not  heir  to 
express  it  better  than  in  the  lines  of  Southey : 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  gueet. 
At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest, 
Love  here  is  tried  and  purified. 
Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest 

Among  the  "  Other  Poems  "  of  the  volume  which  stands  first  at  the  head 
of  this  notice,  are  several  very  charming  little  pieces,  replete  with  beautifal 
thought  and  lyrical  felicity.  Those  entitled  The  Souls  of  the  Children,  The 
Old  Men  Play  hi  g,  and  On  a  Portrait  of  Queen  Victoria^  have  struck  us  as 
being  conceived  and  executed  in  the  author's  happiest  manner.  We  most 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  following,  which  we  select,  not  because  it  is 
better  than  some  others,  but  because,  while  good  enough  in  itself,  it  aptly 
illustrates  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  poet,  and,  therewithal,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  present  season  : 

THE  KINDLY  WINTER. 
The  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  ground, 
In  coat  of  mail  the  pools  are  bound ; 
The  hungry  rooks  in  squadrons  fly. 
And  winds  are  slumbering  in  the  sky. 

Drowsily  the  snow-flakes  fall ; 
The  robin  on  the  garden  wall 
Looks  wistful  at  our  window-pane, 
The  customary  crumb  to  gain. 

On  barn,  and  thatch,  and  leafless  tree. 
The  frost  has  hung  embroidery, 
Fringe  of  ice  and  pendants  flne, 
Of  filagree  and  crystalline. 

But  nought  care  we,  though  o*er  the  wold 
The  Winter  lays  his  finger  cold  ; 
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We  still  eqjoy  the  rongbest  day, 
And  find  December  g<>od  as  May. 

Pile  ap  tbe  fire  I  tbe  Winter  wind, 
Althoagh  it  nip,  is  not  unkind  ; 
And  darlc  midwinter  days  can  bring 
As  many  pleasores  as  the  Spring. 

If  not  the  flow'ret  baddiog  fair. 
And  mild  eflUgence  of  the  air, 
They  give  tbe  glow  of  indoor  mirth. 
And  social  contort  roond  the  hearth. 

Pile  np  the  fire  I    When  storms  are  mde, 
We  feel  the  joy  of  gratitude  ; 
And,  tbankfnl  for  we  good  possessed, 
Have  welcomes  for  the  poorest  gnest. 

The  gloomy  Winter— who  is  be? 
I  never  saw  him  on  the  lea, 
I  never  met  him  on  my  path, 
Or  trow'd  old  stories  of  his  wrath. 

The  Winter  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
His  step  is  light,  his  eyeballs  diine ; 
His  cheek  is  ruddy  as  tbe  mom, 
He  carols  like  the  lark  in  corn. 

His  tread  is  brisk  upon  the  snows — 

His  pulses  gallop  as  be  goes ; 

He  hath  a  smile  upon  bis  lips, 

With  songs  and  welcome,  jests  and  quips. 

A  charitable  soul  is  he, 
His  heart  is  large,  his  hand  is  free ; 
He  brings  the  l^ggar  to  his  door, 
And  feeds  the  needy  from  bis  store. 

The  friend  of  every  livinj?  thini? , 
Old  Winter — rire  of  youthful  Spring — 
Tbe  glooms  upon  bis  brow  that  dwell, 
Are  glories  when  we  know  them  welL 

'Tis  he  that  feeds  the  April  buds, 
Tis  he  that  clothes  the  Summer  woods  ; 
'Tis  he  makes  plump  tbe  Autumn  grain. 
And  loads  with  wealth  the  creaking  wain. 

Pile  up  the  fire !  and  ere  he  go, 
Our  blessings  on  his  head  shall  flow. 
Tbe  hale  old  Winter,  bleak  and  sere, 
Tbe  friend  and  father  of  the  year. 


SermonSt  preached  at  Trinity  Chapdt  BrigJUwi,  by  Vie  late  Rev,  Frederick 
W.  BoBESTSON,  M,A.y  the  Incumbent,  First  &ries.  From  the  third  Lo/nr 
don  Edition.    Boston :  Ticknor  ^  Fields,    1857. 

We  have  now  for  several  years  l>een  having  an  almost  continaal  freshet  of 
prmted  sermons ;  much  of  tbe  rekindled  Kfe  of  tbe  Church  having,  as  was 
very  natural,  found  utterance  in  that  form.  Doubtless  the  thing  is  all  right ; 
though  bow  tbe  market  stands  such  a  prodigious  influx  of  tbe  article  without 
becoming  "  glutted,  gorged,  and  full,"  is  to  us  something  of  a  mystery  ;  or 
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rather,  would  be  sucb,  but  that  the  sharp  eye  which  publishe 
of  authors,  commonly  have  to  their  interest,  affords  a  stron 
least,  that  the  demand  keeps  growing  with  the  snpply.  Oui 
of  vast  and  varied  reading  ;  and  all  the  forms  of  printed  the 
thoughtlessness  are  swept  up  and  devoured  in  unparalleled 
present  the  mental  appetite  of  the  public  be,  as  we  fear  it  is, 
tious  than  select,  it  may  still  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  ve 
and  that,  after  a  period  of  gormandizing,  there  will  sapervf 
temperate  habit.  At  all  events,  we  have  no  right  to  say  a 
heedless  and  undiscriminating  voracity  in  question  proceec 
ease  than  from  growth.  In  the  best  constitutions,  the  stren^ 
apt  to  be  ushered  in  by  a  period  of  cramming.  So  that  th 
of  sermons  may  perhaps  be  justly  regarded  as  auspicious ;  t] 
confess  somewhat  of  fear  lest,  in  respect  of  piety,  the  conce 
iel  the  Curate  may  get  too  deep  a  hold  on  us  :  "  Sir,  he  hat] 
dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book  ;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as 
not  drunk  ink  :  his  intellect  is  not  replenished  ;  he  is  only  an 
ible  in  the  duller  parts."  For,  though  it  may  be  very  v 
pious  books,  it  behooves  us  to  be  well  on  our  guard  again 
book  piety. 

We  should  rather  like  to  spend  a  while  in  setting  forth  an 
idea  of  what  a  sermon  ought  to  be  ;  the  proper  method,  sti 
rial ;  the  right  proportion  of  stimulus  and  nutriment ;  how  1 
season  it,  so  as  to  be  relished,  inwardly  digested,  and  taken 
life  :  but,  besides  that  time  and  space  will  not  serve,  we 
exposition  would  be  little  better  than  a  waste  of  breath.  F 
must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  most  of  the  jjulpit  w 
do  not  reach  our  idea,  nor  even  approximate  it :  in  fact, 
away  from  it ;  whatsoever  of  art  and  judgment  Ihcy  indicate 
rently,  to  the  end  of  makiug  them  what  they  ought  not  to  b 
generally  thought  that  there  is  scarce  any  kind  of  mental  p 
as  sermon-making.  There  may  be  very  good  reason  for  th 
general  style  of  its  objects.  But  it  seems  to  us,  we  frankly 
is  scarce  any  workmanship  of  the  mind,  in  which  excell 
attained,  or  so  hard  of  attainment.  We  must  add,  that  iu  i 
sermons  that  have  fallen  in  our  way,  there  is  a  much  too  evi( 
a  sort  of  emotional  voluptuousucss.  To  be  simple,  solid,  ar 
rate  calm,  earnest,  enduring  conviction  ;  to  give  the  hearer 
and  stable  foothold  of  truth,  so  that  he  may  keep  the  heighl 
time  he  is  raised  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  our  religion  truly  a 
vice  ;" — this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  j 
enters  very  little  into  the  general  run  of  our  pulpit  performj 
this  there  is  a  too  manifest  labouring  for  immediate  effect, 
impression.  To  kindle,  to  rouse,  to  agitate,  to  inflame,  is  th 
aimed  at  and  struggled  for ;  to  wind  up  men's  emotions  on  pi 
that  they  may  ran  down.    Instead,  therefore,  of  calm  ai 
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;hotight,  drawn  into  oompact  and  lacid  order,  and  disconrsed  in  a  style  of  chas- 
£Ded  and  manly  energy,  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  tnmnltnoiis  effervescence 
)f  laog^oage  and  feeling ;  a  sonorous  flood  of  metaphor  and  sentiment ;  in 
ibort,  an  union  of  mental  costiveness  with  verbal  and  emotional  flux. 

Perhaps  we  are  exaggerating ;  but  we  must  still  think  that  they  who  have 
reflected  mnch  on  the  general  quality  of  sermons  lately  printed  will  discover 
some  truth  in  what  we  say.  And  it  seems  to  us  very  certain  that  such  a  habit 
can  neither  be  good  in  itself,  nor  productive  of  good.  So  flEU*  as  it  has  any 
lasting  effect,  it  will  be  apt  to  turn  our  religion  into  a  kind  of  Sunday  dress  ; 
to  make  our  pidty  a  thing  of  attendance  at  church,  rather  than  a  thing  of 
daily  life.  The  evil  and  danger  are  well  stated  in  a  passage  of  one  of  the  ser- 
mons now  before  us : 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling  from  acting  :  to  have  learnt  to  feel 
rightly  withoat  acting  rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to  whica,  in  a  refined  and  pol- 
ished age,  we  are  peculiarly  exposed.  The  romance,  the  poem,  and  the  sermon, 
teach  us  how  to  feel.  Our  feelings  are  delicately  correct.  But  the  danger  is 
this : — feeling  is  given  to  lead  to  action ;  if  feeling  be  suffered  to  awake  without 
passing  into  duty,  the  character  becomes  untrue.  When  the  emergency  for  real 
action  comes,  the  feeling  is,  as  usual,  produced  :  but,  accustomed  as  it  is  to  rise 
ia  fictitious  circumstances  withoat  action,  neither  will  it  lead  on  to  action  in  the 
real  ones.  "  We  pity  wretchedness  and  shun  the  wretched."  We  utter  senti- 
ments, just,  honourable,  refined,  lofty, — but  somehow,  when  a  truth  presents 
itsell  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,  we  are  unable  to  perform  it.  And  so  such  charac- 
ters become  by  degrees  like  the  artificial  pleasure-grounds  of  bad  taste,  in  which 
the  waterfall  does  not  fall,  and  the  grotto  oflbrs  only  the  refreshment  of  an  imag- 
inary shade,  and  the  green  hill  does  not  strike  the  skies,  and  the  tree  does  not 
grow.  Their  lives  are  a  sugared  crust  of  sweetness  trembling  over  black  depths 
of  hollowness ;  more  truly  still,  "  whited  sepulchres  "—fair  without  to  look 
upon,  "  within  full  of  all  uncleannese." 

These  sermons  of  Mr.  Robertson,  it  seems  to  us,  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  faults  to  which  we  have  been  referring.  They  do  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  feel  very  hard  and  firm  to  the  touch :  not  seldom,  on  attempting  to  seize 
the  matter  with  a  close  grasp,  you  find  it  squashing  up  to  almost  nothing  in 
the  hand.  Too  much  of  emotional  glow  and  rapture,  and  too  little  of  clear 
and  orderiy  statement,  and  of  tight  and  sinewy  argument,  may  be  justly  writ- 
ten ou  most  of  them.  There  is  often  more  of  heat  in  them  than  light ;  and 
sometimes  what  light  there  is  seems  used  rather  to  paint  the  clouds  of  senti- 
mental vapour,  than  to  reveal  the  chaste  proportions,  the  simple  grandeur,  and 
austere  beauty  of  Gospel  truth.  Besides,  they  not  unfrcquently  betray  that 
unlucky  fondness,  so  incident  to  youthful  enthusiasm,  of  poising  a  pyramid  on 
its  apex,  or  making  a  single  item  of  induction  support  a  wide  and  lofty  fabric 
of  conclusion.  This  style  of  hasty  and  confident  generalization,  of  dogmatiz- 
ing particular  truth  into  universal  propositions,  is  the  natural,  but  still  unsafe, 
coarse  of  a  mind  that  has  not  sufficiently  learned  to  doubt.  It  also  serves 
the  end  of  present  feeling  and  emotion,  but  not  of  grounding  or  fixing  the 
understanding  :  it  is  good  for  stirring  np  the  unthinking,  but  not  for  building 
up  the  thoughtful. 

The  sermons  were  given  to  the  public  by  the  author's  brother,  and  after  the 
author's  death.    In  his  Preface,  the  Editor  tells  us  that  "  these  are  not  notes 
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prevlonsly  prepared,  nor  are  they  sermons  written  before  deUrery.  TIkj  ne 
simply  *  recollections  ;*  sometimes  dictated  by  the  Preacher  himaelf  to  ^ 
yonnger  members  of  a  fiunily  in  which  he  was  interested,  at  their  orgotf 
entreaty ;  sometimes  written  oat  by  himself  for  them,  when  they  were  at  a 
distance  and  unable  to  attend  his  ministry."  It  is  bat  &lr  to  add  the  S£ar^ 
statement,  that  his  brother  ^  attached  no  valae  whatever  to  them  fakBaeV^  md 
never  gave  any  directions  concerning  them." 

Notwithstanding  the  faalts  referred  to  above,  we  are  glad,  on  Ifae  whale,  U 
have  these  sermons  in  print  Though  far  enough  from  perfect,  they  are  mxk 
superior  to  many  that  have  been  deemed  worth  the  printiDg.  Sodi  as  Ifaej 
are,  we  are  thankful  to  have  them,  and  should  be  still  more  thankful  not  to 
have  any  worse.  They  do  not  greatly  abound  in  originality  of  thought,  dot 
in  the  strengths  of  practical,  masculine  sense,  nor  in  those  finer  graces  of  st;k» 
which  give  force  and  freshness  to  common-place ;  but  they  everywhere  eLdv 
an  upright,  bdd,  and  fearless  mind,  a  temper  genial  and  catholic,  a  heart  tkl 
beats  with  the  freedom  of  moral  manhood,  and  therefore  leaves  otben  as  fee 
as  itself,  in  the  comprehensive  charities  of  the  Gospd«  On  the  whak,  tte 
are  many  sweet  and  wholesome  lessons  to  be  gathered  from  his  amiabie  ptgs: 
sometunes  in  deepening  old  thoughts,  sometimes  in  planting  new  ones.  8em- 
times,  by  an  apt  but  unexpected,  a  natural  but  not  obvious,  ^^ilicatioa  of  tie 
theme,  he  gives  it  all  the  best  efiect  of  originality.  A  good  instance  at  to 
occurs  in  the  sermon  entitled  The  Kingdom  of  the  Truth,  where  the  aate 
justly  distinguishes  between  truthfulness  and  mere  veracity: 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  tbeoJof 
ical  and  ecientiflc  controversy.  Theologians  are  proverbially  vitupertt^: 
because  it  is  a  question  of  veracity — the  truth  of  their  views,  their  nionl  pa*- 
ceptloDS,  their  intellectual  acumen.  There  exists  no  test  but  argoment  on  viud 
they  can  fall  back.  If  ar^nment  fails,  all  fails.  But  the  man  of  science  tCai* 
calmly  on  the  facts  of  tbu  universe.  He  is  based  upon  reality.  All  the  offs- 
sition  and  controversy  i  i  the  world  cannot  alter  facts,  nor  prevent  the  ftcu 
being  manifest  at  last    lie  can  be  calm  because  he  is  a  witness  for  the  Tradi 

In  the  same  way,  but  ia  a  sense  far  deeper  and  more  sacred,  the  Son  of  lltt 
stood  ealmj  rooted  in  iha  Truth.  There  was  none  of  the  egotism  of  selFe»- 
scious  veracitv  in  tbo»c  placid,  confident,  dignified  replies.  This  was  nos  tk 
feeling,—"  I  hold  the  truth,"— but  "  I  am  witness  to  the  truth.''  They  Bi|fci 
spit  upon  Him— kill  Him— crucify  Him— give  His  ashes  to  the  winds  i—skj 
could  not  alter  the  Truth  by  which  He  stood.  Was  not  that  His  own  feetis;! 
"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  not  paas  away.'' 

So  again,  in  the  discourse  on  The  Skepticism  of  Pilate,  where  the  aodur 
assigns  as  one  cause  of  skepticism,  "that  priestly  bigotry  which  forfaidi 
inquiry,  and  makes  doubt  a  crime  :'* 

It  matters  not  in  what  form  that  claim  to  infallibility  is  made :  whether  ii 
the  clear,  consistent  way  in  which  Rome  asserts  it,  or  whether  in  the  incocart- 
ent  way  in  which  churchmen  make  it  for  their  Church,  or  rellgioos  bodies  kt 
their  favourite  opinions :  wherever  penalties  attach  a  conscientious  convictioi, 
be  they  the  penalties  of  the  rack  and  flame,  or  the  penalties  of  being  sospecH, 
and  avoided,  and  slandered,  and  the  slur  of  heresy  affixed  to  the  name,  tOl  i£ 
men  count  him  dangerous,  lest  they  too  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogM,— 
and  let  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  persecuting  any  opinion  ponder  it :  thfse 
two  things  mu«t  follow— you  make  fanatics,  and  you  make  skeptics ;  beUeren 
you  cannot  make. 
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Therefore  do  we  stand  by  the  central  protest  and  trath  of  Protestantism. 
There  is  infallibility  nowhere  on  this  earth :  not  in  Rome ;  not  in  conncils  or 
convocations  ;  not  m  the  Chnrch  of  England  ;  not  in  priests ;  not  in  onrselves. 
The  soul  is  thrown  in  the  grandeur  of  a  sublime  solitariness  on  God.  Woe  to 
the  spirit  that  stifles  its  convictions,  when  priests  threaten,  and  the  mob  which 
they  have  maddened  cries  heresy,  and  insinuates  disloyalty:  "Thou  art  not 
Csesar's  friend." 

In  the  sermon  on  The  Parable  of  the  Sower ^  occurs  the  following,  which 
seems  well  worth  remembering : 

Not  without  significance  is  it  represented  that  the  superficial  character  is  con- 
nected with  the  hard  heart.  Beneath  the  light,  thin  surface  of  easily  stirred 
dust  lies  the  bed  of  rock.  The  shallow  ground  was  stony  ground.  And  It  is 
amonff  the  children  of  li^ht  enjoyment  and  unsettled  life  tiiat  we  must  look  for 
stony  neartedness :— not  m  the  world  of  business — not  among  the  poor,  crushed 
to  the  earth  by  privation  and  suffering.  That  hardens  the  character,  but  often 
leaves  the  heart  soft  If  you  wish  to  know  what  hoUowness  and  heartlessness 
are,  you  must  seek  for  them  in  the  world  of  light,  elegant,  superficial  iashion — 
where  fHvolity  has  turned  the  heart  into  a  rockbed  of  selfishness.  Say  what 
men  will  of  the  heartlessness  of  trade,  it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  heart- 
lessness of  fashion.  Say  what  thev  will  of  the  atheism  of  science,  it  is  nothing 
to  the  atheism  of  that  round  of  pleasure  in  which  the  heart  lives ;  dead  while 
it  Uves. 

Here  is  another  of  like  worth,  in  reference  to  the  success  which  attended 

the  preaching  of  St.  John  the  Baptist : 

A  second  cause  of  this  success  appears  to  have  been  that  it  was  a  ministry  of 
terror.  Fear  has  a  peculiar  fascination.  As  children  love  the  tale  of  the  super- 
natural, which  yet  makes  them  shudder,  so  do  men,  as  it  would  seem,  find  a 
delight  in  the  pictures  of  eternal  woe  which  terrify  them.  Partly  ftom  the 
pleasure  which  there  is  in  vivid  emotions,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  a  kind  of 
feeling  of  expiation  in  the  horror  which  is  experienced.  You  could  not  go 
among  the  dullest  set  of  rustics,  and  preach  graphically  and  terribly  of  hell-fire, 
without  cnsoring  a  large  audience.  The  preaching  of  John,  in  this  respect, 
differed  from  the  tone  of  Christ's.  Christ  taught  much  that  Gron  is  love.  He 
spoke  a  great  deal  of  the  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  He  instructed  in  those 
parables  which  required  thoughtful  attention,  exercise  of  miod,  and  a  gently 
sensitive  conscience.  He  spoke  didactic,  calm  discourses,  very  engaging,  but 
with  little  excitement  in  them :  such  discourses  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
respecting  goodness,  purity,  duties ;  which,  assuredly,  if  any  one  were  to  ven- 
ture so  to  speak  before  a  modem  congregation,  would  be  stigmatized  as  a  moral 
eseay.  Accordingly,  His  success  was  much  less  marked  than  that  of  John's. 
No  crowds  were  baptized  as  His  followers :  one  hundred  and  twenty,  in  an 
tipper  chamber,  appear  to  have  been  the  ^niits  of  His  life-work.  To  teach  so,  is 
asRiredly  not  the  way  to  make  strong  impressions ;  but  it  is  the  way  to  work 
deeply,  gloriously— for  eternity.  How  many  of  John's  terrified  Pharisees  and 
Saducees,  suppose  we,  retained  the  impression  six  months  ? 

We  must  close  with  one  more  extract.  It  is  on  the  barbarian  conception 
of  the  Deity,  and  occurs  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  the  Melitans  changing 
their  mind  touching  St  Paul,  and  saying  <*  that  he  was  a  god  :" 

^  Thus  science  is  every  day  converting  the  religion  of  mere  wonder  into  Athe- 
ism. The  mere  worship  of  the  mysterious  has  a  limited  existence.  As  von 
teach  laws,  you  undermine  that  religion.  Men  cease  to  tremble.  The  Laplan- 
der would  no  longer  be  awed  by  the  eclipse  if  he  knew  how  to  calculate  it  with 
unerring  accuracy.  The  savage's  dread  of  lightning,  as  the  bolt  of  €rod,  is 
over  when  he  sees  the  philosopher  draw  it  from  the  clouds,  and  experimentalize 
on  it  in  his  laboratory.  The  awe  created  by  a  pestilence  is  passed,  when  it  is 
found  to  be  strictly  under  the  guidance  of  natural  laws.  And  the  Romanist,  or  the 
aemi-Eomanist,  whose  religion  is  chiefly  a  sense  of  the  mysterious,  the  solenm, 
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the  awfiil,  and  wboce  fle&h  creeps  when  he  sees  a  miracle  in  the 
the  iaeraxDent8,  endi?.  em  Is  well  known,  in  infidelity^  when  enl 
reaaon  have  Htmck  the  ground  of  fal^  reTerence  from  beneath 

It  Ib  upon  thiB  indisputable  basis  that  the  mightiest  system  < 
Inn  has  been  built  The  great  founder  of  that  system  diridet 
wry  into  three  periods.  The  fin»t,  in  which  the  gupematural  is 
a  pergonal  Agent  is  belieyed  in  as  the  cause  of  all  phenomena. 
which  metaphysical  abtstractions  are  assumed  as  Caueea.  The  t] 
stage,  In  which  nothing  is  expected  but  the  knowledge  of  seqn 
ence ;  the  Absolute,  that  lies  beneath  all  phenomena,  being  fore 
and  a  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  undiscoverable  by  the  intellect  ol 

This  conclusion  is  irrefragable.  Granted  that  the  only  ba 
awe,  a  worship  of  the  marTellous, — then,  verily,  there  remains 
human  race  to  end  in  but  blank  and  ghastly  Atheienu 

Therefore  has  the  Reoeemeii's  Advent  taught  a  deeper  tru 
Apostle  Paul  spoke  almost  Bligbtiugly  of  the  marvellous.  ''  Go' 
beat  gifts :  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way.  Thou 
the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  1:>ec 
brass,  or  a  tinkUng  cymbal.''    Love  is  diviner  than  all  wondroi 

So,  too,  the  Son  of  God  came  into  thin  world,  depreciating  tt 
rious.  '*  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sigi 
be  given  to  it."  "  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  wi 
Nay,  His  own  miracles  themselves,  so  far  as  the  merely  wondr< 
concerned,  He  was  willing,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to  pla 
level  with  the  real  or  Ripposcd  ones  of  Exorcists  among  themsc 
Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  on 
the  power,  nor  the  supernatural  in  thenir  which  proved  them 
their  peculiar  character  j  their  benevolence ;  their  goodness ;  ( 
manifested  Deity. 


Th€  HandSook  of  Homdiold  Science — A  Popular  Account  c 
Air,  AlimeTUf  and  Ckansing,  in  their  Scientific  PriruipU 
Applications,    By  Edward  L.  Youmans.    New  York :  A^ 

Our  readers  will  see,  from  the  title-page  above,  that  this  hoc 
ters  of  great  concern  to  all  who  have  houses  of  any  kind  to  ' 
thing  regularly  therein  to  eat  and  drink,  which  includes  pret 
people  of  this  favoured  land, — the  main  exceptions,  so  lar  as  v 
small  class  of  citizens  of  our  great  towns,  whom  we  sometimes 
as  taking  up  their  quarters,  o'  Summer  nights,  in  the  public  i 
ticoB,  under  "  stoupa,"  or  in  other  more  out-of-the-way  places 
lay  no  claim  of  ownership,  or  right  of  permanent  occupat; 
**  domestic  economy,"  in  the  matter  of  "  heat,"  '*  light,"  an 
scarcely  permit  the  application  of  the  rules  of  this  book,  whi 
ment,"  aud  the  way  it  is  got,  and  of  their  "  cleansing,"  the  dej 
of  it,  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better. 

We  have  no  doubt  this  book  is  a  good  one.  We  have  nc 
credit  should  be  given  to  all  that  is  alleged  as  fact,  offered  as  i 
ation,  or  directed  in  the  way  of  practical  application.  We  s] 
knowledge,  but  as  of  faith ;  for  we  are  laymen  in  matters  ( 
when  a  person  of  the  author's  reputation  as  a  man  of  scieoc 
instruct  us,  it  is  but  matter  of  simple  fitness  and  decency,  to  \ 
the  scientific  truth  of  what  he  sees  fit  to  say. 
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So  belieyiDg,  we  have  read  the  work  with  great  pleasure,  as  full  of  bterest- 
iog  instmctioD,  on  matters  of  great  importance.  We  mean  to  profit  by  it  onr- 
selyes,  and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  recommend  it  to  others.  To  follow  the 
good  and  wise  rules  laid  down,  is  doubtless  the  main  thing  in  a  practical  view. 
But  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  &cts  and  principles  which  establish  and 
justify  the  rules,  besides  opening  up  stores  of  curious  and  wonderful  knowledge 
to  the  popular  comprehension,  tend  also  both  to  put  the  importance  of  the 
rules  in  a  more  impressive  light,  and  to  enable  one  to  follow  them  all  the  bet- 
ter, because  he  knows  the  reason  of  them.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  scientific 
explanations  are  of  great  value. 


A  Guide  to  the  Holy  Sacraments :  In  a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Baptismal  Ser- 
vice ;jdelivered  m  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  preparatory  to  confirma- 
tion.    By  the  Rector.    New  Havjm:  G.  B.  Basset  tf  Co.    1857. 

We  here  have,  in  a  small  volume  (only  120  pages  12mo.),  a  large  body  of 
sound  doctrine  delivered  in  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  In  these  days  of 
theologic  smoke  and  mist  and  perfumery,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet,  now  and 
then,  with  a  real  ^Either,  who  has  the  judgment  and  the  strength  to  set  forth  plain 
thiugs  in  i^  plain  way.  Sudi  a  father  we  have  in  the  venerable  Dr.  CrosweH, 
who  lingers  among  us  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.  He  has  spent  a  long  and 
vigourous  llle  in  the  office  of  a  watchman  on  the  walls  of  our  Zion,  and  knows,  if 
any  man  does,  what  sound  the  trumpet  of  such  a  watchman  ought  to  give  ; 
and  he  has  both  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  state  clearly  and  unmistakeably 
what  he  knows. 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  hardly  nee4  add,  that  Dr.  Croswell  here  follows 
the  old-fiishioned  course  of  taking  the  Bible  as  his  guide,  and  the  Prayer-Book 
as  its  expositor.  He  examines  the  several  parts  of  the  baptismal  service,  com- 
paring them  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  other  standards  of  the  Church.  He 
also  unfolds  the  nature  and  meaning  of  bs^tism,  its  essential  requirements,  and 
the  sacredness  of  the  vows  which  it  lays  on  the  receiver.  Simple  and  orderly 
statement,  pure  and  lucid  reasoning,  clean  and  pertinent  induction  of  author- 
ities, and  all  done  with  the  utmost  candour  and  moderation  of  temper, — such 
is  the  texture  of  this  little  work.  There  is  no  affectation  of  novelties  or  pro- 
fundities, no  ambition  to  shine  with  mock  fire,  or  to  startle  and  captivate  with 
the  bubbles  and  phantoms  of  popular  rhetoric ;  nothing,  in  a  word,  but  honest 
thought  honestly  i^ken,  and  therefore  running,  as  by  instinct,  in  "  a  manly 
style  fitted  to  manly  ears.''  They  who  will  not  listen  to  such  a  voice,  on  such 
a  theme,  deserve  to  be  deceived  ;  while  to  those  who  are  really  worthy  of  plain 
and  wise  counsel,  ibis  legacy  of  the  soul  will  be  grateful  indeed.  Try  it, 
leader;  and  if  you  do  not  relish  it,  you  may  justly  suspect  that  your  taste 
Btands  in  the  more  need  of  education. 
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To  OtTR  ScBSCRiBERs. — The  present  number  closes  the  fire 
second  volume,  of  The  Americax  Church  Monthly.  To 
we  confess,  a  year  of  pretty  hard  work  and  rather  small  retor 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  was  to  be  expected,  and  therefore  n 
theme  of  compkint  We  knew  full  well  that  the  enterprij 
embarked  was  not  to  be  consummated  in  a  day.  Wishing  to  I 
expected  to  build  slowly.  Our  mind,  therefore,  was  made  u] 
patient  and  persevering  industry*  and  to  that  sober  and  modest 
agement  which  stands  in  the  approval  of  judicious  men,  who  tl 
they  choose,  and  then  stick  to  their  choice,  till  they  have  as 
repealing  it  as  they  had  for  making  it.  That  we  wished  to 
business  part  of  our  undertaking,  is  indeed  true ;  but  it  is  eq 
we  wished  to  succeed  by  being  really  useful,  and  by  doing  such 
such  a  way,  as  the  conscience  ^  the  honour,  and  self  respect  of  a 
would  not  afterwards  have  reason  to  wish  undone.  And  now, 
of  the  year,  toilsome  and  anxious  as  its  days  have  been,  o 
tolerably  at  peace  both  in  what  we  have  done,  and  in  the  recej 
with.  Our  work,  to  be  sure,  has  not  been  nearly  so  well  d^ 
wish  ;  nevertheless,  such  as  it  is,  we  can  look  it  in  the  face  wit 
both  the  labours  of  the  year  and  the  fruits  of  the  year  have 
the  retrospect  of  ihem,  if  not  of  the  most  cheering  colour,  is  yel 
the  remembrance  of  the  one  is  not  dashed  by  remorse,  nor  that 
regret :  in  short,  our  present  is  nowise  as  "  a  couch  stuffed  yn 
substance  of  the  past  for  fixed  annoyance."  So  far,  at  leas 
secure. 

Of  course,  the  late  hardness  of  the  times,  while  crushing 
interests,  has  not  left  us  altogether  untouched.  Still,  in  c( 
many  similar  undertakings,  the  positive  effect  on  ours  has  b€ 
slight :  the  pressure  has  taken  from  us  but  little  ;  how  much  i1 
from  us,  we  cannot  tell  j  probably  somewhat  more.  The  re 
suppose  to  be  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  our  subscribers,  tai 
are  the  very  best  that  ever,  within  our  experience,  gave  their  pi 
form  or  any  kind  of  periodical  literature.  They  are  people  w 
they  stand,  and  why;  who  know  what  they  want,  and  why  ; 
fore  are  not  to  be  humbugged  :  even  if  we  were  disposed  to  sel 
we  trust  is  not  the  case),  common  pradence  and  the  clearest 
interest  would  forbid  our  offering  any  such  article  to  them.  "V 
unfeiguedly ;  and  we  hope  our  readers,  irom  their  experience 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  our  currrency  is  noneotl 
sincere  truth ;  and  that  honest  words  out  of  a  plain  and  simple  h< 
•mental  coin  we  feel  safe  in  using.  In  the  second  place,  the  Ch 
probably  is  not,  certainly  is  not  meant  to  be,  regarded  as  a  h 
\fluity,  euch  as,  when  the  knife  of  retrenchment  has  to  be  used 
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the  fint  to  feel  its  edge.  To  UBose  the  idle  hours  of  the  tbooghtkaB  mud  the 
frivc4oas,  hts  been  no  put  of  our  aim.  Our  wish  mud  oar  eodeaToor  haTe 
been,  that  the  Chubch  Moxthlt  should  be  reckooed,  by  those  who  know  it 
best,  among  the  soGd  comforts  and  utilities  of  life,  such  as  earnest  men,  who 
hare  to  seek  even  most  of  their  recreation  in  the  walks  of  daty,  do  not 
willhigly  give  np.  Judging  htm  the  results  thvs  far,  and  from  the  voices  that 
have  come  to  as,  that  wish  and  that  endeavoor  have  in  some  fiiir  measure 
rencfaed  their  mark. 

In  reference  to  the  late  hardness  of  the  times,  we  have  stated  that  we  could 
not  tdl  how  much  it  had  kept  from  us.  In  one  respect  this  is  literallj  true,  in 
anotho  it  seems  to  require  some  explanation.  How  fisir  it  maj  have  hindered 
the  coming  in  of  new  subscribers  we  do  not  know  ;  how  fiir  it  has  hindered 
the  payment  of  subscriptioos  already  due,  is  a  thing  more  even  to  oar  know> 
ledge.  All  things  considered,  our  subscriba^  as  a  body  have  been  remarkably 
punctual ;  none  more  so :  still  a  considerable  portion  of  them  are  in  arrears. 
And  there  has  been  a  very  decided  falling  off  in  our  receipts,  since  the  pressure 
began  to  be  felt.  We  do  not  wonder  that  such  is  the  case ;  still  less  do  we 
regard  it  as  any  fiur  matter  of  censure  or  complaint :  we  simply  state  it  as  a 
&ct,  and  one  that  is  fraught  with  real  suffering  to  us.  We  want  our  dues,  we 
want  them  very  much ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  if  our  friends  knew  how  ill  we 
can  afford  to  be  without  them,  they  would  strain  a  point  in  our  behalf.  While 
on  this  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  we  have  no  local  agents :  the 
profits  of  the  Church  Monthly  are  so  small  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
have  them,  however  much  we  might  wish  to  do  so.  The  practical  inference 
bom  which  of  course  is,  that  aU  our  subscribers  should  make  thetr  payments 
directly  to  our  office. 

Well,  it  appears  that  we  have  managed  to  get  through  the  year.  And, 
God  willing,  we  shall  enter  on  our  second  year  without  any  abatement  of  heart 
or  hope,  with  some  addition  of  experience,  and  with  a  much  wider  basis  of 
patronage  than  was  ours  twelve  months  ago.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
Ghubch  Monthly,  we  have  not  yet  been  able,  we  confess,  to  mould  it  in  all 
respects  exactly  to  our  mind.  There  has  been,  we  think,  rather  too  much  of 
the  abstract  and  the  argumentative  in  its  composition.  We  had  hoped,  and 
we  still  hope,  to  furnish  more  matter  of  a  rather  light  and  entertaining  quality. 
But  that  sort  of  writing,  unless  it  be  very  well  done,  is  somewhat  worse  than 
nothing ;  and  to  find  it  so  done  in  this  country,  is  not  so  easy  as  many  suppose. 
Truth  is  good  without  the  adomings  of  art ;  work  is  respectable  even  thougk 
lacking  the  refinements  of  taste ;  but  play  must  carry  beauty  and  sweetness  in 
its  countenance,  it  must  be  informed  and  apparelled  with  the  attractions  of 
grace,  there  must  be  delicacy  of  taste  in  its  air,  and  the  modulation  of  art  in 
its  step,  else  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  poor  stuff  to  be  put  in  print  As  for 
the  general  run  of  magazine  entertainment,  we  should  ourselves  be  ashamed  (o 
be  entertained  with  such  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  think  of  ofieriog  it  as 
entertainment  to  others.  On  this  point,  we  can  only  pledge  ourselves  to  do 
the  very  best  we  can.  We  should  like  to  have  the  sternness  of  our  contents 
relieved  with  a  larger  portion  of  light  and  entertaining  matter ;  and  we  have 
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promises  and  expectations  in  this  line  firom  sonrces  that  never  iasae  anTthing 
but  what  is  really  good  ;  each  as  it  is  do  discredit  to  man  or  woman  to  take 
pleasure  in  reading. 

We  resolved  sometime  ago,  and  have  been  making  preparations  accord- 
ingly,  to  draw  more  largely  into  subjects  of  an  historical  and  biographical 
nature,  that  so  oar  readers  may  be  in  the  way  of  growing  more  conversant  with 
facts  and  things,  as  well  as  with  arguments  and  thoughts.  Not  but  that  we 
have  hitherto  put  forth  a  reasonable  share  of  such  matter  ;  but  we  think  a  still 
larger  proportion  in  that  vein  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  class  of  minds  we 
wish  to  reacb,  and  also  more  conducive  to  such  habits  of  thought  as,  it  seems 
to  us,  ought  to  be  cultivated  ;  we  mean,  especially,  that  habit  of  mind  which 
holds  theory  subordinate  to  life,  and  so  measures  thmgs  rather  by  then'  prac- 
tical than  by  their  logical  consequences. 

As  to  the  practical  work  of  the  Church,  we  are  not  disposed  to  charge  oa^ 
selves  with  any  particular  deficiency  on  that  head.  Much  is  said  now-a^js 
about  the  Church's  mission  being  peculiarly  a  mission  of  work,  and  her  great 
want  the  want  of  working  men.  It  may  be  so ;  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  hold  thus.  StiU  we  question  whether,  on  the  whole,  much  will  be 
gained  by  setting  the  hand  before  the  head.  A  persuasion  has  somdiow 
rooted  itself  pretty  fast  in  our  mind,  that  the  Church's  mission  is  one  of 
thou-bt  no  less  than  of  work ;  and  that  for  the  doing  of  her  proper  work  she 
has  as  much  need  of  thinking  men  as  of  working  men.  We  cannot  stay  to 
rehearse  the  old  fable  about  the  belly  and  the  members ;  but  our  readers 
ought  not  to  forget  it ;  and,  but  that  we  hope  they  already  know  where  to 
find  it,  we  would  tell  them  they  can  read  it  in  the  opening  scene  of  Coriolanus, 
a  book  written  by  an  old  friend  of  ours,  who  is  commonly  thought  to  have 
known  a  thing  or  two. 

We  have  not  yet  brought  all  our  forces  to  bear ;  some  of  the  best  of  them 
are  still  in  reserve;  and  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming  indue  time,  to  give 
increased  strength  and  variety  to  our  pages.  The  American  Church,  though 
she  makes  no  great  noise  about  it,  has  a  pretty  liberal  stock  of  mental  power 
and  mental  furnishing :  there  are  men  enough  in  her  fold  who  have  both  eyes 
strong  to  see  the  things  that  belong  to  truth,  and  also  tongues  cunning  to  tell 
what  they  see  ;  only  the  literary  ability  that  is  in  her  needs  to  be  expressed ; 
and  it  is  no  slight  thing  to  arrange  the  needful  means  and  appliances  for  briag- 
iug  it  out.  We  have  already  made  some  headway  in  this  undertaking ;  and 
can  sec  clearly  bow,  extraordinaries  left  out,  considerable  more  is  to  be  made, 
all  in  good  time. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  again  ask  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  our  enter 
prise,  and  wish  it  success,  to  remember  us.  The  truth  is,  we  needj—and  we 
make  no  secret  of  it,— we  need  all  the  help  that  all  our  friends  can  give  us  in 
the  way  of  additions  to  our  list  of  subscribers.  Many  of  them  have  done 
nobly  by  us  in  this  respect  already ;  for  which  we  are  deeply  thankful ;  and 
shall  endeavour  with-  all  our  might  that  they  may  never  have  cause  to  regret 
their  action  in  our  behalf.  If  all  who,  we  have  reason  to  think,  wish  xa  wdl, 
should  do  as  many  of  them  have  done,  the  Chubch  Monthly  would  soon  be 
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D  established  institatiOD.  It  now  has,  what  it  was  fiir  from  having  a  year 
go,  a  soond  practical  bofflness  basis  for  a  permaDent  literary  organ  of  the 
)harch ;  that  is,  its  income,  sapposing  all  the  sabscriptioos  to  be  promptly 
•aid,  is  somewhat  more  than  enoogh  to  cover  the  expenses  of  printing  and 
tnblishiog.  Of  conrse  these  expenses  have  to  be  provided  for  first ;  and  until 
bey  are  met,  the  editorial  work,  and  all  the  brain-sweat  of  the  concern,  has  to 
X>  unpaid.  But  this  part  of  the  labour  cannot  be  permanently  done  for 
othing.  Industry,  economy,  and  self-denial,  hard  thinking,  and  plain  living, 
rom  these  we  do  not  shrink,  and  have  not  shrunk ;  but  even  plain  living 
osts  something,  and  hard  thinking  has  to  depend  on  so  vulgar  an  article  as 
)i'ead-and-bntter. 

As  to  the  budness  affairs  of  the  Chubch  Monthly,  these,  as  our  readers 
nay  have  seen,  have  lately  passed  into  new  hands.  We  need  but  add,  that  we 
lave  entire  and  unfaltering  confidence  that  in  those  hands  they  will  be  man* 
iged  with  energy  and  skill ;  and  that  our  subscribers,  will  henceforth  find  them 
^ing  all  right.  For  our  part,  we  are  heartily  glad  to  have  them  in  the  keep- 
ng  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Dunnell. 

Here  the  gentleman  is,  and  will  speak  to  our  readers  for  hunself : 

THE  PUBLISHEE'S  PROSPECTUS  FOR  1858 

Bhall  be  brief.  The  habit  of  letting  off  largely  inflated  promises,  and  of  blow- 
ing high-sounding  intentions  through  the  medium  of  that  brassy  instrument, 
'  one's  own  trumpet,"  has  so  often  preluded  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
the  gas-sustained  body  in  obscuring  vapour,  or  its  untimely  death  fVom  colum- 
aar  weakness,  with  only  the  rattle  of  its  own  twisted  brass  for  a  requiem,  that 
WQ  shall  avoid  their  course,  as  we  would  avoid  their  fate.  Having  assumed 
the  business  directorship  of  the  American  Church  Monthly,  we  have  a  three- 
fold interest  in  its  prosperity.  1  st,  as  a  charchman,  we  feel  that  a  liberal,  solid, 
aod  comprehensive  Church  organ,  conducted  with  the  ability  which  the 
Monthly  has  displayed,  ought  to  prosper.  2d,  as  a  business  man,  we  feel  that 
oatoral  anxiety  in  its  well-being  that  is  inseparable  from  any  enterprise  with 
which  we  are  associated.  Our  3d  interest  is  one  which  naturally  arises  from, 
and  looks  for  its  legitimate  return  to,  pecuniary  principle,  to  capital  of  time 
and  money  invested.  A  considerable  proportion  of  our  subscribers  have 
delayed  sending  in  their  subscriptions  for  the  present  year:  This  is  attributa- 
ble to  many  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is,  perhaps,  that  they  do  not  know 
the  inconvenience  resulting  to  us  from  such  an  oversight  We  shall  hope  to 
bear  from  them  at  once  with  remittances  as  well  for  the  coming  year  as  for 
that  which  is  just  completed  ;  and  we  would  urge  upon  our  subscribers  to 
send  in  their  subscriptions  as  early  as  possible. 

Id  furtherance  of  the  plan  hinted  at  in  the  editor's  LeH-hand  Drawer,  it  is  our 
wish  to  introduce  from  time  to  time  such  embellishments  as  can  be  advanta- 
geously employed  to  illustrate  letters  of  travel,  biographical  history,  or  other 
papers  that  seem  by  their  nature  to  require  such  illustrations ;  and  in  many 
other  ways  to  make  the  Monthly  more  generally  desirable,  without  losing 
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sight  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  established,  and  which  it  has  so  succesB- 
fullj  prosecuted.  To  do  this,  however,  and  meet  all  the  other  expenses  attend- 
ing the  publication  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  essential  that  onr  resources 
should  be  available.  It  shall  be  our  anxious  care  to  see  that  the  mechanical 
executioD  of  the  MoNTm.Y  be  in  every  way  perfect ;  it  shall  be  promptly  issued 
and  carefully  mailed,  and  indeed  no  pains  shall  be  spared  to  make  it  wortliy 
of  the  name  it  bears  and  the  interest  which  it  represents.  Our  friends  will 
find  on  the  back  cover  all  necessary  information  as  to  the  manner  of  remitting 
subscriptions.  W.  N.  D. 


READERS'  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  EnrroR  : — In  Virgil's  description  of  the  banquet  ^ven  by  Dido  to 

^neas  and  his  followers,  we  have  the  following  lines : 

Dant  maiiibus  famali  lymphas,  Oereremque  Ccmitiris 
Expediunt,  tonsisque  ferunt  mantelia  vilis. 

^uEneid,  Lib,  /.,  701-2. 

That  is,  as  usually  translated, 

]  Tbe  Bcrv-aats  give  water  for  the  hands,  supply  &reaJ /rom  boikdtjUidhvod 

smooth-shorn  towels. 

All  editors  hitherio,  it  is  believed,  have  interpreted  the  words  Cereremque 
Canistris  as  referring  to  bread  to  be  eaten,  Davidson  (Bohn's  edition)  trans- 
lates "  gifts  of  Ceres,"  but  means,  doubtless,  some  article  of  food  prepared 
from  the  gifts  of  Ceres.  But  is  it  not  quite  singular  that  Virgil, "  that  great 
master  of  proprieties  "  (as  he  is  called  by  Bishop  Pearson  "On  the  Creed"), 
i  should  make  mention  of  the  dispensing  of  bread  just  between  the  furnishing 

of  water  and  handing  of  towels?  Could  it  have  been  the  fashion,  in  the  dajs 
either  of  Dido  or  Virgil,  to  take  bread  just  after  having  xcashed^  and  before 
having  uiped,  the  hands?  These  seem  to  be  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  common  interpretation. 

But  it  has  been  suggested,  by  a  learned  gentleman,  the  word  Cererem  here 
refers  not  to  bread  to  be  eaten,  but  to  coarse  meal  (prepared  from  the  "gifts 
of  Ceres ')  to  be  ruLbed  on  the  hands,  thus  answering  the  purpose  of  soap. 
3l€al  is  used  now  by  many  persons  in  preference,  or  in  addition,  to  soap,  and 
might  it  not  well  have  been  so  used  in  the  time  of  JEneas  or  Virgil? 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  learned  readers,  throw  light  upon  the  subject  by 
telling  us  whether  any  scholar  has  publicly  sanctioned  this  interpretation,  or 
give  any  reason  why  it  is  less  tenable  than  the  common  one  ?  h.  h. 

A  New  E.vglish  Dictionart. — The  Atherueum  sets  forth  in  full  detail  the 
plan  of  a  work  that  promises  to  be  of  great  interest  and  importance.  It  is  a 
new  and  complete  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  proposals  for  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  Philological  Society  of  England.    The  work  is  to  be 
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done  under  the  Bupervision  of  R.  C.  Trench,  R.  T.  Fornivale,  and  Herbert 
Coleridge ;  which  names,  especially  the  first,  is  an  ample  guaranty  of  excel- 
lence. Special  committees  are  formed,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  up  unreg- 
istered words ;  the  less  read  authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
faaTing  the  precedence  in  the  search.  A  set  of  rules  has  been  drawn  up  for 
the  guidance  of  collectors ;  the  main  scope  of  which  rules  is,  that  the  words 
are  either  to  be  such  as  are  not  in  the  last  editions  of  Johnson,  Todd,  or  Rich- 
ardson ;  or  such  as  these  dictionaries  adduce  no  authorities  for,  or  only  late 
anthorities ;  or  such  as  are  used  in  different  senses  f^om  what  are  there  assigned. 
Obsolete  words  are  also  to  be  included,  and  such  words  as  were  not  fully  natu- 
ralized when  those  dictionaries  were  written.  Idiomatic  phrases,  also,  and 
constructions  passed  over  in  the  forementioned  dictionaries,  are  to  be  included. 
Among  the  authors  to  be  used,  special  mention  is  made  of  Bishop  Andrewes, 
IRogev  Ascham,  Bacon,  Barrow,  Burton,  Henry  More,  Fuller,  Fenton,  Hol- 
land, Hackluyt,  Pilkington,  &c. 

There  is  ample  room  for  substantial  service  to  be  done  in  tnis  great  field  of 
literary  labour.  We  have  ourselves  had  large  personal  experience  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  existing  dictionaries,  even  in  ordinary  questions  of  philology.  Even 
Bichardson  is  very  apt  to  fail  us  wnere  we  most  need  help ;  though  he  is  com- 
monly full  enough  where  one  can  get  along  very  well  without  him.  A  vast 
deal  has  been  done,  of  late  years,  in  particular  departments  of  the  field  ;  but  it 
is  eminently  desirable  to  have  the  results  of  these  scattered  labours  brought 
together,  cmd  digested  into  a  work  that  shall  cover  the  whole  ground,  and 
really  serve  the  purpose  of  a  standard  dictionary.  We  shall  look  for  the  work 
with  great  interest. 


THE  CHURCH  AT   HOME. 

The  DoMBsno  Committbk  have  set  forth,  through  their  Secretary  and 
General  Agent,  a  very  eloquent  and  stirring  Advent  Appeal  to  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  of  the  Church,  urgentlv  requesting  that  contributions  be  made  for 
the  cause  "  during  Advent  if  possible,  if  not  as  soon  after  as  may  be,  and  certanly 
by  Easter,  if  not  before."  The  subject  is  so  important,  and  our  space  is 
limited,  that  we  see  no  way  but  to  condense  the  paper :  That  the  recent 
Address  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  though  carrying  all  the  weight  of  the 
Church's  collective  missionary  interest,  has  not  yet  done  its  work ;  and  the 
trying  times  on  which  we  have  fallen  make  the  present  work  of  the  Committee 
both  delicate  and  difficult.  That  the  extraordinary  efforts  for  which  the 
Board  came  to  their  aid  can  nowise  supersede  their  stated  calls,  or  regalur  sup 
plies :  they  will  need  all  that  both  extraordinary  and  ordinary  means  can 
Drin^,  for  the  wants  and  clams  of  the  current  year.  That  no  thoughtful 
Christian  can  survey  our  missionary  field,  and  range  over  its  sur&ce,  and  go 
down  into  the  deep  of  its  mysteries  and  prospects,  and  take  in  its  earnest  and 
varied  calls,  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from  Michigan  to  Texas,  from 
Iowa  and  Oregon,  from  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin,  and  look  upon  our  popula- 
tion in  its  rushing  tide  and  forming  state,  and  upon  our  towns  and  cities, 
States  and  territories,  moulding  and  preparing  for  their  solemn  destiny  ,*  and 
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Dot  feel  that  we  have  a  mat  work  to  ^o  for  Gob  and  His  Gfanrdi.  Hat 
with  eveiT  year  the  works  ffrows  upon  them,  and,  with  appalmg  ipeed,  oA- 
strips  their  feeble  efforts.  That  they  have  for  once  passed  utB  sum  of  $50,00^; 
and  ought  never,  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  have  come  short  of  it ;  and  &c  Ife 
next  ten  they  should  aim  at  not  less  than  $100,000  a  year.  Thetl  tkis  yew 
they  need  not  less  than  960,000 ;  and,  without  it,  they  must  retreiKlk,  retreat 
and  lie  down  helplessly,  in  debt  and  despondency ;  an  issue  which  tbey  enact 
for  a  moment  thmk  of.  As  to  ways  and  means,  the  Appeal  thus  thus  i  *^IjA 
more  individuals  give  liberally,  as  some  have  given  the  last  year,  and  it  nC 
help  to  do  it.  Let  the  remaining  half  of  our  parishes  come  up  to  tbe  work 
this  year,  and  all  do  something,  and  the  woik  is  done.  Let  every  wstdaH 
on  the  walls  blow  with  a  certuo  sound  the  trumpet-call,  and  the  people  wiE  faev 
it,  and  obev.  We  invoke  more  interest,  more  energy,  more  spirit,  more  fife^iaoR 
love,  from  both  ministers  and  people,  than  we  ever  yet  have  known.  If  ooly  «»• 
half  of  our  parishes,  so  imperfectly  drawn  out,  could  raise  last  year  aver  $50jOOd, 
what  might  they  all  raise  now,  if  roused,  united,  and  drawn  oat,  in  one  deteF 
mined  and  successful  effort"  Mr.  T.  N.  Stanford  has  resigned  the  <Ax  d 
Treasurer  of  the  Domestic  Committee,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Isaac  Sty- 
mour,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  44  Wall-street,  New  Yort; 
to  which  place  remittances  for  Domestic  Missions  should  be  sent. 

The  Bt.  Bev.  the  Provisional  Bishop  of  New  York  has  pat  fintfa,  rads 
date  of  Oct  5th,  1657,  a  brief  but  forcible  appeal  to  his  Cleigy  in  bc^lf  of 
the  unpaid  missionaries  of  the  Diocese.  The  thing  is  timdy,  is  caDed  Sor,  ail 
will  doubtlessly  be  responded  to  at  once  in  a  suitable  manner.  We  wH  d» 
what  we  can  towards  making  it  known : 

Dear  Brethren  :  At  the  cloBe  of  the  late  session  of  the  Conventioii  of  tte 
Diocese,  I  reminded  the  Clergy  and  Laity  present  of  the  need  of  over  $2,060  fe> 
meet  the  payments  due  to  the  Missionaries  on  the  first  day  of  October,  jait  lov 
passed.  I  requested  the  Clergy  to  procure  and  send  in  to  the  Treaaorer  at  oeee. 
a  small  amount,  sav  one  per  cent  on  their  salaries,  with  the  understaodiagtbafi 
it  was  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  contributions  expected  from  them  dormg  iM§ 
Conventional  year,  but  was  to  be  a  special  addition  thereto.  Wbea  I  tka 
referred  to  the  subject,  many  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  had  returned  to  tkeir  hflOHi, 
and  I  therefore  forward  the  same  request  to  them  in  this  form.  The  soniB  ^eqlu^ 
ed  are  small :  they  are  very  much  needed,  and  I  indulge  the  ho]>e  that  t^«3 
be  promptly  and  cheerfully  contributed. 

The  death  of  the  Bev.  W.  W^  Bonrs,  at  JackmnviUe,  Florida^  is  % 
memorable  event  in  the  Church  annate  of  the  past  yoar.  Somethne  in  Sef- 
tember,  he  went  North,  to  join  his  family,  and  to  get  recmited  fer  Ite 
Winter's  work.  He  had  been  there  hardly  a  week,  when  he  heard  that  a 
malignant  fever  had  broken  out  in  Jacksonville.  He  therenpon  hadBBci 
back  with  all  possible  speed ;  arrived  before  any  of  his  own  Ro&s,  had  kDa; 
laboured  incessantly  among  all  the  sick ;  was  at  last  seized  by  the  devoaicr; 
and  died  with  that  peace  which  cannot  be  taken  away  frt>m  sack  ephits  tf 
his.  The  example  of  such  Christian  heroism  is  eloquent  indeed  I  Mr.  Booss 
went  to  Jacksonville  about  three  years  ago,  and  became  Bector  of  StJofailB 
church.  He  was  then  a  Deacon,  but  was  admitted  to  the  Priesthood  soae 
six  months  aft^. 

Of  the  Alumni  of  Hobart  College,  41,  says  the  Gcsjod  Messengrr^hKn 
taken  orders  in  the  Church,  and  of  toese,  35  are  believed  to  be  now  Bv^, 
and  at  work  in  their  holy  calling.  Of  the  twenty-one  candidates  for  hotj 
orders,  reported  by  Bishop  De  Lancey  to  the  last  Cfonvention  of  his  Dioeese, 
eleven  are  graduates  of  this  College.  Of  the  seven  candidates  admitted  by 
him  during  the  last  vear,  six  received  the  honours  of  the  College  at  the  lut 
Commencement.   The  two  deacons  reported  by  him  as  advanced  to  the  priest- 
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hood,  are  both  graduates  of  the  College.    One  Alonmns  is  a  candidate  in  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylyania. 

A  Mission  Chapel  is  to  be  erected  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  buildings 
attached  as  a  home  for  the  sick  and  friendless.  The  chapel  is  to  be  in  the 
"  early  pointed ''  style,  and  is  to  have  sittings  for  150  people.  The  whole  cost 
to  be  borne  by  the  Bev.  James  A.  Bolles,  D  J).,  Bector  of  Trinity  chnrch ! 
The  race  of  great  and  noble  souls  is  not  ran  out  yet 

A  PARISH  SCHOOL  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  House  of 
Prayer,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Suitable  premises  having  been  obtained,  on 
a  site  near  the  church,  they  were  lately  ta&en  possession  of  in  due  form,  and 
publicly  opened  as  a  parish  school,  with  appropriate  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Shackleford,  the  Bector  of  the  parish,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
good  work,  and,  we  suppose,  at  the  top  of  it  too.  Success  to  him,  and 
to  it! 

Nashotah  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  remarkable  thrifL  It  deserves,  as  well 
as  needs,  all  the  help  and  encouragement  that  can  be  obtained.  The  Banner 
of  the  Cross,  for  Oct  29th,  publishes  the  following  paragraphs  from  a  letter 
respecting  the  institution  t 

The  Annual  Term  of  Nashotah  Home  opened  on  the  first  of  October.  Every- 
thing has  gone  on  since  in  a  most  happy  and  encouraging  manner.  The  number 
of  students  is  not  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  had  continued  prosperous.  We  have  forty  young  men  preparing  for 
the  Holy  Ministry,  of  whom  eighteen  are  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  Seven 
more  students  would  have  been,  but  fbr  the  cause  above  nam^.  One  of  them, 
for  example,  by  earning  ten  dollars  per  week,  brings  to  his  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  only  money  used  for  their  subsistence. 

Six  clergymen  constitute  the  Faculty  for  the  instruction  of  the  students.  All 
the  teachers  aqd  the  taught  are  constantly  employed  in  the  great  work  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Holy  Ministry. 

Never  has  Nashotah  been  better  idtoated  for  doing  good.  Her  interior  life  has 
never  been  more  under  the  hallowed  infiaences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Her 
exterior  mis^onary  lif^  and  power  have  never  been  more  extensive  or  reached  so 
large  a  population.  Nashotah  is,  as  ever,  dependent  upon  the  alms  and  ofier- 
iogs  of  the  Church.  In  the  most  prosperous  times  this  dependence  is  not  free 
fh>m  anxiety  and  care,  but  now  it  causes  no  little  concern  for  the  future.  A 
little  fh)m  every  one  interested  in  her  welfare — a  little — a  mite  if  it  can  be 
spared  by  each  one  of  Nashotah's  friends,  ^ould  be  of  great  service. 

Thb  Bkv.  Mb.  Bbeck  and  his  associates  have  reorganized  their  work, 
notwithstanding  their  late  discouragement.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
heart  of  the  Church  will  go  with  them,  her  hand  sustain  them.  The  nature 
of  this  undertaking  appears  by  a  letter  published  in  the  Church  Journal,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following : 

We  have  organized  ourselves  into  an  "Associate  Mission''  for  educational  and 
missionary  work  in  both  the  white  and  red  fields  of  the  Church  in  Minnesota. 
The  name  **  St  Columba  Mission"  will  continue  to  designate  our  field  of  labor, 
and  embrace  within  it  the  Association  of  Clergy,  who  shall  be  missionaries 
under  it 

The  "  St.  Columba  MisMon"  is  also  the  style  of  a  charter,  by  which  it  is  legally 
capacitated  to  received  and  hold  all  manner  of  property  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Religion  and  learning  embraced  by  it  Its  institution  for  educational 
purposes  will  be  located  at  Faribault,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  vast  tract  of 
Dacotah  land  recently  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Sioux  Indians.  Fari- 
bault is  already  a  town  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  geogpaph- 
ical  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  which  is  rapidly  settling  with  an 
enterprising  people.    This  mission  will  embrace  a  circuit  of  30  to  50  miles. 
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within  whidi  a  namber  of  yfUagee  have  alreadj  B|>nuig  into  being.  At  tiie 
centre  will  be  the  Church  schoolB  for  training  the  yonng,  and  alreadj  we  ha?e 
hopes  of  finding  thoge  who  will  devote  tbemselvefi  to  the  sacred  ministoy. 
Within  this  misBion  the  Aspociation  hopes  to  save  the  baptized  Chippewas,  which 
will  be  a  very  great  consolation  to  oar  hearts,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
assisted  in  this  work. 

Thb  Coivtention  of  Illinois  was  bdd,  Oct  21st,  in  St  Paul's  dinidi, 
Peoria.  The  principal  bosioess  was  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  God- 
stitation  and  Canons,  which,  after  doe  deliberation,  were  adopted  sob- 
stantiallj  the  same  as  they  had  been  reported  by  ihe  Committee.  The 
Bishop's  address  was  lengthy,  bat  fall  of  interest,  and  recdved  with 
marked  favoar.  Within  the  past  year,  he  has  confirmed  246,  preached  137 
times,  consecrated  6  chnrches  iumI  2  graveyards,  given  letters  dunissory  to  10 
clergymen,  and  received  the  same  for  19.  The  present  namber  in  the 
Diocese  is  60.  The  Convention  provided  for  the  Bishop's  sahiry,  not  less  than 
$2,000  a  year,  and  for  his  residence  in  Chicago ;  and  recommoided  that  do 
clergyman's  salary  shoald  be  less  than  8700.  The  proceedings  are  said  to  haye 
been  marked  by  the  happiest  temper,  and  Xo  have  left  nothing  bat  harmooy  in 
their  footsteps. 

The  prdtart  Convention  of  Minnesota  was  lately  held  in  Christ  chord), 
St  Paal,  Bishop  Kemper  presiding,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rapert's  Land  being 
present  There  was  a  Large  representation  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  all  the  Clergy 
canonicall^  resident  being  admitted  to  seats.  The  Charch  in  the  Territory 
was  organized ;  a  body  of  canons  enacted ;  the  officers  of  the  Diocese  elected; 
and  Bishop  Kemper  ananimoosly  reqaested  to  continae  the  episcopal  oversigfat 
A  Board,  entitled  The  Minnesota  Clmrch  Foandation,  was  appomted  ooder  a 
charter  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Ingen,  for  holding  Cnarch  lands,  &c 
The  charter  names  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Paterson,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Breck,  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Chamberlain,  and  Messrs.  H.  T.  Weller  and  Harwood  Iglehart,  as  Tros- 
tees.  Dr.  Yan  iDgen  has  since  been  made  President  of  the  Board,  H.  T. 
Weller  Treasurer,  and  C.  W.  Woolley  Secretary. 

The  Firre  Convocation  of  the  Charch  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tories was  held  in  Trinity  charch,  Portland,  Angast  3d.  Bishop  Scott,  and 
all  his  Clergy,  six  in  namber.  together  with  as  many  laymen,  were  i^esent 
daring  the  session.  The  Bishop  made  an  address,  detailing  the  main  circoni- 
stances  of  his  late  visit  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  giving  an  accoant  of  the 
General  Convention.  He  also  referred  to  the  Diocesan  school,  and  urged 
opon  the  people  the  datv  of  bailding  cbarches  and  sapporting  the  Clergy. 
There  is  one  candidate  for  orders,  Mr.  Bernard  Cornelias,  saperintendant  of 
the  school  aforesaid.  The  Committee  on  the  same  school  made  a  reoort,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  property  is  now  paid  for,  and  anencamberea.  The 
school  has  been  in  saccessfol  operation  durmg  the  past  year,  and  its  nombers 
and  progress  have  more  than  eqnalled  expectation.  Daring  the  year,  besides 
a  few  day  scholars,  there  have  been  seventeen  boys  boarding  in  the  femily, 
fifteen  of  whom  continaed  to  the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  last  day  of  Joly. 
Measures  are  to  be  taken  to  have  the  school  incorporated. 

The  Journal  of  the  Western  New  Tork  Convention  yields  the  foDowing 
statistics:  Cler^,  120;  parishes  in  union  with  the  Convention,  138; 
ordained,  ttoo  priests  and  one  deacon ;  caodidates  for  orders,  21 ;  baptized, 
1,692  ;  conGrmed,  500 ;  commanicants,  8,901 ;  Sunday-school  teachers,  956; 
scholars,  6,129  ;  offerings,  $71,245. 

The  Journal  of  the  Louisiana  Convention  famishes  the  following :  Bap- 
tized, 769 ;  confirmed,  292  ;  communicants,  1,551 ;  Sunday  teachers,  181 ; 
scholars,  1,520;  contributions,  $23,145.  The  subscription  towards  the  sop- 
port  of  the  Episcopate  now  amounts  to4(25,980,  of  which  4(11,519  are  already 
paid  in. 
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Ordinations. — October  23d,  in  St.  Philip's  church,  Wiscasset,  Maine,  the 
'Rev.  Pelham  Williams  to  the  Priesthood. — In  Christ  church,  Westerly,  Bhode 
Island,  Mr.  William  Stow,  formerly  a  Baptist  minister,  to  the  Deaconate. — 
September  11th,  in  St.  Michael's,  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  Mr.  J.  B.Eobinson, 
late  a  Presbyterian  minister,  to  the  Deaconate. — September  23d,  in  St.  Peter's, 
Unburn,  Western  New  York,  Messrs.  W.  0.  Gorham,  A.  B.  Van  Antwerp, 
and  J.  S.  Shipman,  to  the  Deaconate. — September  27th,  in  St,  Mary's,  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,  the  Bev.  W.  A.  Mitchell  to  the  Priesthood.  Also, 
October  13th,  in  Christ  chapel,  Elizabeth,  Mr.  W.  B.  Earle  to  the  Deaconate. 
— ^At  Minersville,  Penn.,  the  Bev.  M.  Byllesby  to  the  Priesthood.  Also,  in 
St.  Mark's  Philadelphia,  Mr.  J.  D.  Newlin  to  the  Deaconate.  In  St  Peter's, 
Blairsville,  Mr.  John  Cromlish  to  the  same.  In  St.  Paul's,  Chester,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Gretz,  to  the  same. — September  20th,  in  Mount  Calvary  church,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  the  Bev.  T.  K.  Coleman  to  the  Priesthood,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Spencer 
to  the  Deaconate. — October  18th,  in  Christ  church,  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
the  Bev.  J.  A.  Latane  to  the  Priesthood. — October  18th,  in  Ascension  church, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  the  Bev.  Sidney  Wilbur  to  the  Priesthood. — October 
6th,  in  St,  James',  Vincennes,  Indiana,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ersch,  late  a  German  Be- 
formed  licentiate,  to  the  Deaconate. — August  2d,  in  Trinity  church,  Portland, 
Or^n,  the  Bev.  Johnston  McCormac  to  the  Priesthood. — October  21st,  in 
St.  Paul's,  Peoria,  Illinois,  the  Bev.  D.  W.  Dresser  to  the  Priesthood.  Also, 
November  11th,  in  Trinity,  Chicago,  the  Bev.  B.  L.  Chittenden  to  the 
same. — October  29th,  in  St.  James',  Poouetannock,  Connecticut,  Henry  C. 
Randall,  M.D.,  to  the  Deaconate.— October  30th,  in  St.  Mark's,  New  Glas- 
^w,  Virginia,  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Nowlin  to  the  Priestfiood. — November  8th, 
in  Christ  church,  Hudson,  New  York,  the  Bev.  Charles  Purviance  and  the 
Rev.  Otto  S.  Barten  to  the  Priesthood ;  and  Mr.  James  L.  Barnes  to  the 
Deaconate. 

Consecrations. — September  9th,  Hope  church,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. — 
September  22d,  the  church  of  the  Bedeemer,  Lower  Marion,  Penn. — October 
11th,  St.  Paul's,  Manhattan,  Illinois.— October  14th,  St.  Paul's,  Oxford,  West- 
em  New  York. — October  20th,  Christ  church,  Hudson,  New  York.  Also, 
October  22d,  Christ  church,  Greenville. 


THE  CHURCH  ABROAD. 

The  new  Bishop  of  Norwich  lately  invited  all  the  Clergy  and  Churchwar- 
dens, and  Non-conforming  ministers,  to  meet  at  his  palace,  to  agree  on  a  con- 
cert of  prayer  for  India.  A  counter-document,  setting  forth  briefly  the  reason 
-why  (  hurcbmen  could  not  so  do,  was  published.  On  the  day,  out  of  nearly 
50  clergymen  of  the  Church,  only  16  were  present ;  of  Non-conformist  minis- 
ters only  three,  and  of  Churchwardens  only  oncy  and  he  a  Dissenter  I  The 
Bishop  expressed  his  disappointment,  and  gave  the  matter  up  at  once.  A  very 
suitable  ending  for  such  an' attempt  at  ecclesiastical  conglomeration. 

The  Bev.  Charles  Whxiams  has  been  elected  Principal  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Propagation  Society  sums  up  the  accounts  of 
the  year  as  follows  : 

Collections,  subscriptions,  and  donations,  £54,548 ;  legacies,  £11,117  ;  divi- 
dends, annuities,  &c.,  £3.910 ;  total  of  the  Society's  General  Fund,  £69,575.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  was  received— Contributions  for  particular  dioceses,  £16,- 
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658;  total,  £86,283;  for  the  Memorial  Chnrch  at  Coostaotinople,  £18^37; 
making  a  grand  total  of  £104,470.  No  part  of  the  mon^  raised  in  India,  or 
any  of  the  colonial  dioceaes,  is  included  in  this  summary.  Total  number  of  mie- 
sionaries  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Socie^  is  466  ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  number  of  divinity  students,  catechists,  schoolmasters,  and  others 
maintained  by  the  Society,  is  above  700, 

The  Propaoatiox  Society  has  aDoounoed  its  readiness  to  receive  donatioDs 
for  memorial  churches  to  be  ei^ted  boih  at  Delhi  and  at  Cawnpore.  Every- 
where the  decIaratioD  is  repeated,  that  the  Indian  policy  must  be  changed,  and 
that  England  must  do  longer  be  afiraid  or  ashamed  of  ner  Christiamty. 

A  RoxisH  CHAPEL,  wbich  Mr.  Raphael,  M.P.,  had  been  building  at  St 
Albans,  and  upon  which  he  had  spent  some  £8,000,  was  lately  left  in  an  unfin- 
ished state,  and  had  to  be  sold ;  Mr.  Raphael  having  died.  Mra.  Worley 
bought  it  for  about  one-third  the  cost,  and  is  spending  £2,000  to  complete  IL 
When  finished,  it  is  to  be  given  to  St.  Albans  as  a  chapel-of-eaae. 

The  Diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  has  been  having  a  lively  time  in 
electing  a  Proctor  to  Convocation.  The  Rev.  Sir  George  Prevost,  Bwt^  was 
chosen  by  a  vote  of  111  to  72.  All  the  speakers  are  said  to  have  been  in 
favour  of  synodlcal  action. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Grontn,  Bishop-elect  of  Huron,  which,  instead  of  London, 
is  the  name  of  the  new  Diocese  lately  formed  out  of  Toronto,  was  consecrated 
in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth,  October  28th ;  the  Primate  officiating,  together 
with  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Hobhouse,  B.D.,  had  been  appointed  to  the  new  See  of 
Nelson,  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  to  be  consecrated  soon.  Many  of  our  read- 
ers will  remember  him  as  one  of  the  del^^tes  from  the  Propagation  Society  to 
the  American  Church,  four  years  ago. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  G.  Davis,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Antigua,  died  snddenlv 
in  London,  October  25th.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
and  graduated  in  1814.  After  filling  several  offices  in  the  Church  at  home,  he 
was  consecrated  to  the  See  of  Antigua  in  1842.  The  Diocese  has  an  income 
of  £2,000  a  vear,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  It  includes  Antigua,  Nevis, 
St  Christopher's,  Montserrat,  tne  Virgin  Islands,  and  Dominica  ;  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  150,000.  The  Guardian  states  that  Bishop  Davis  is  to  be  sao- 
ceeded  by  the  Ven.  Hugh  W.  Jermyn,  Archdeacon  of  St  Christopher's,  in 
the  same  Diocese.  The  Archdeacon  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hal),  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1841.  After  holding  some  small  appointment  in  the 
Church,  he  was  nominated  to  the  incumbency  of  the  Parish  of  Forres,  in  Scotr 
land,  and  subsequently  to  the  Deanry  of  Moray  and  Ross,  in  the  same  coootrj. 
I'his  he  resigned  in  1854,  on  being  appointed  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  St 
Christopher's. 

The  Rev.  J.  Bowen,  LL.D.,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  in 
the  chapel  of  Lambeth,  September  21st.  He  has  already  sailed  for  Africa. 
Judging  from  the  accounts  of  bim  that  have  appeared,  the  selection  most  be 
an  admirable  one.  Several  years  of  his  early  life  were  passed  in  Canada,  on  a 
form.  He  was  ordained  in  1846  or  1847  to  the  curacy  of  Knaresboroagb, 
having  previously  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1849  he  visited 
Palestine  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  a  miasioD- 
aiy  capacity,  though  at  his  own  expense,  and  thence  proceeded  to  several  coud- 
triea  in  the  East.  He  remained  at  Ninevah,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  two  or  three 
years.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ortoa 
LoDgville,  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntley.  In  1854  he  again  visited  the  scene  of 
bis  former  labours,  and  preached  the  Gospel  in  Arabia  and  in  Nazareth,  and 
other  places,  where  he  gathered  together  little  bands  of  Christians.  He 
returned  to  England  last  year,  and  has  since  resided  on  his  living ;  but  it  being 
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bnt  of  small  poiKilatioD,  he  has  made  frequent  tonra  to  stir  op  others  on  bdialf 
of  the  Chorch  MissioDary  work.  Bishop  Bowen  is  a  man  of  independent  for- 
tune ;  his  seat  is  Milton  House,  Pemorokeshire,  where  he  has  considerable 
property.  '^  He  is  nnmarried,  and  from  his  former  habits  and  strone  physical 
powers,  added  to  his  sterling  worth  and  evangelical  piety,  it  wo^d  have  been 
difficult  to  select  one  more  fitted  in  every  wayfor  the  important  post  he  is 
called  to  fiU,  in  nursing  the  inlant  Chnrch^  in  Western  Africa." 

Arrangements,  it  is  said,  have  been  made,  to  constitute  New  Zealand  into 
a  separate  ecclesiastical  province,  with  Bishop  Selwyn  as  its  Metropolitan. 
Three  new  sees  are  to  be  erected,  in  addition  to  Christ-church.  Wellington 
and  Nelson  are  to  be  two  of  them.  A  third  will  be  Tauranga,  an  e^^clu- 
sively  Maori  district,  to  be  placed  under  Archdeacon  William  Williams. 

The  Bishop  of  Melbourne  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  prohibiting  the  intoning  of  the  service,  or  parts  of  the  service,  such  as 
the  responses,  and  particularly  the  Amen  at  the  close  of  every  prayer,  and  the 
chant ing  of  the  responses  after  the  Commandments.  He  also  prohibits,  as 
unauthorized  by  the  Rubric,  the  introduction  of  the  words  '*  Glory  he  to  thee,  0 
6oD,''  after  the  minister  has  given  out  the  Gospel  for  the  day. 

The  Colonial  Church  Chronict.e  publishes  the  following  list  of  mission- 
aries lately  murdered  in  India  :  The  Bev.  A.  B.  Hubbard  of  the  Propagation 
Society,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Mackay,  at  Delhi ;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Haycock  and 
H.  €ockey,  of  the  Propagation  Societv,  at  Cawupore ;  the  Rev.  J.  Macallum, 
of  the  Additional  Clergy  Society,  at  Shahjehanpore  ;  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Free- 
*man,  Johnstone,  •  Campbell,  M'Mullen,  and  their  families,  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission,  at  Futteygbur ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  and  family, 
of  the  Scottish  Mission,  at  Sealcote.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jennings,  the  English  Chaplain  at  Delhi,  and  his  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son and  her  two  daughters,  of  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Delhi.  To  these  victims 
of  the  Sepoy  violence  the  name  of  Mr.  Sandys,  a  most  promising  catechist  at 
Delhi,  must  also  be  added. 

Dr.  FrrzQBRALD,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  has  given  his  primary 
clmrge ;  in  which  he  urges  the  duty  of  clerical  residence,  frequent  services, 
baptisms  in  public,  careful  training  of  children  for  confirmation,  and  their  com- 
ing to  the  Lord's  Supper  after  being  confirmed.    Sound  doctrine  that ! 

The  Irish  Church  is  visibly  growing.  A  new  church  was  lately  conse- 
crated at  Corrawallen,  Diocese  of  Kilmore.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Diocese.  And  the  comer-stones  of  two  others  were  recently  laid ;  one 
at  Aghavullen,  Diocese  of  Ardfert,  the  other  at  Enniskerry,  Diocese  of  Dub- 
lin. The  expense  of  the  latter  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Marchioness  of  London- 
derry. 

The  Scottish  Bishops  have  unanimously  elected  Bishop  Terrot,  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  theur  Primus,  to  succeed  the  late  Bishop  Skinner. 

The  Scottish  Church,  too,  shows  cheering  signs  of  growth.  Seven 
churches  were  consecrated  the  last  year ;  a  larger  number  than  in  any  former 
year  since  the  Reformation.  Besides  these,  two  others  have  been  consecrated 
since ;  St.  Ninian's,  Alyth,  latelv  erected  by  four  of  the  congr^ation,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,500  ;  and  one  at  Callander,  in  the  celebrated  r^on  of  the  Tro- 
sachs.    And  the  comer-stone  of  still  another  was  recently  laid  at  Pitlochrie. 

A  Romish  paper  informs  the  public  that  Cardinal  Wiseman,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Pope,  has  entrusted  to  Dr.  Newman  the  work  of  preparing  a 
corrected  English  version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Cardinal  has  snown  much 
^ood  sense,  in  thus  choosing  a  man  wno  almost  knows  the  old  English  Bible 
by  heart. 
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The  BLEssnros  and  benefits  which  Bomaoism,  or  ^  Madomudsm,"  is  confei^ 
ring  OD  Italy  are  set  forth  io  a  very  spirited  and  telliog  manner  by  a  late  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Daily  Times,  Doubtless  there  is  more  or  less  of 
exaggeration  in  his  statements,  but  their  general  truUi  is  abundantly  coofinned. 
We  subjoin  a  part  of  what  the  writer  says  ;  merely  adding,  that  in  the  omitted 
portion  of  the  article  he  admits  divers  exceptions  to  what  he  regards  as  the 
general  fact: 

There  are  some  curious  facts  here, — the  sources  of  wealth  whicb  were  ao 
developed  in  former  da^s,  still  exist  The  wine,  the  oil,  the  silk,  the  wheat,  the 
straw,  the  mines,  are  still  cultivated,  produced,  and  worked.  But  they  do  not 
Feem  to  enrich  the  native  Italians.  These  worship  the  Madonna ;  they  put  up 
her  image  in  their  shops,  and  once  a  year  the  priests  come  and  hlew  them. 
They  confess,  go  to  mass,  cross  themselves,  kueel,  give  alms,  and  the  like,  but 
while  they  are  thus  de70ut,  a  set  of  people  who  do  none  of  these  things,  and 
hold  the  Madonna  in  perfect  indiflference,  are  stealing  the  fat  of  the  land.  The 
caf^s,  the  hotels,  the  trade,  the  commerce,  the  mines,  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  in 
the  bands  of  Swiss,  French,  Germans,  and  English,  who  have  settled  here  pa^ 
manently,  and  to  whom  the  country  is  really  a  sort  of  California. 

For  instance :  the  rich  copper  mines  of  the  Maremma,  at  Cara,  near  Mount 
Catini,  are  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Sloan  and  Hall,  who  have  become  immensely 
rich,  and  are  absorbing  by  their  accumulating  capital  large  landed  estates.  Mr. 
Sloan  is  alreadv  proprietor  of  the  princely  villa  of  the  Medici.  The  straw-hat 
commerce  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  English  and  American  houses 
established  here.  The  bankers  are  mostly  English,  or  at  least  foreigners.  All 
the  noted  hotels  and  caf^s,  as  I  have  said,  are  kept  by  foreigners.  Aq  English 
druggist  is  making  a  fortune  as  fast  as  he  can  put  up  prescriptions,  while  the 
Italian  druggists  are  starving.  The  silk  trade  is  largely  absorbed  by  English, 
French,  and  Americans.  The  sale  of  Parisian  articles  is  almost  wholly  coined 
to  Parisian  shopkeepers :  nearly  all  English  goods  are  sold  by  Englishmen. 
And  the  reason  is  plain  :  the  Madonna-pecked  Italian  is  ignorant,  narrow-mind- 
ed, weak.  His  mind  is  meshed  in  the  thousand  toils  of  superstition ;  the  priest 
has  made  his  soul  little,  feeble,  indolent.  He  is  of  course  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  if  he  yearns  to  deli7er  himself  fVom  this  body  of  death,  he  dare  not  attempt 
it  His  name  is  registered,  and  if  he  do  not  appear  statedly  at  the  confessional, 
the  priest  examines  him.  If  he  falter,  he  is  suspected ;  if  he  doubt,  he  is 
damned.  For  a  Roman  Catholic  here  to  become  a  Protestant,  is  heresy,  and 
entails  imprisonment  or  exile.  Can  it  be  expected  that  a  people  thus  snbdaed, 
can  rise  and  shake  off  its  chains,  where  such  penalties  are  the  consequence  ? 

And  so  the  Italians  live  on  in  Madonnaism ;  and  so  they  put  up  Madonnas  m 
their  houses  and  shops ;  so  the  priests  go  on  blessing  them,  and  so  the  Madonna 
is  the  great  curse  of  Italy. 

It  may  be  asked  if  there  be  not  some  compensation  in  this  religion  for  the 
evils  which  it  thus  universally  brings  upon  a  nation  and  people  ?  Does  it  not 
elevate  the  soul  and  purify  the  heart,  even  though  it  entail  social  and  phyrical 
degradation  ? 

Let  us  see.  At  church  the  Italians  seem  devout ;  but  do  they  carry  thence  a 
sound  morality,  a  practical  religion  between  man  and  man,  a  religion  of  the 
street,  of  the  counting-house,  of  the  house,  of  the  fireside  7  Nay — Italian  ft^ 
hood  and  frailty  are  proverbial.  Among  the  upper  classes,  the  men  are  deists 
or  atheists,  in  religion.  If  they  linger  in  the  precincts  of  the  church,  it  is  only 
as  a  matter  of  decency  before  the  public,  or  perchance  as  a  precaution  against 
the  possibility  of  future  retribution.  The  women  of  the  same  rank  are  deroted 
in  their  routine  of  worship,  but  they  make  assignations  at  the  altar,  and  moch 
prefer  a  ddibeo  to  a  husband,  in  going  to  mass.  Cheating  among  the  lower 
classes  is  so  common  as  not  to  be  scandalous.    To  want  truth  is  not  a  reproach. 

Such  are  the  Madonnaites  of  Italy  :  those  who  enjoy  the  s^ial  teachings  and 
fatherly  protection  of  the  Pope ;  and  who  seem,  In  proportion  as  they  are  tbiw 
near  and  dear  to  him,  to  sink  in  the  scale  of  dignitjr»  virtue,  morality,  and 
worldly  prosperity.  The  blessing  of  the  Pope  seems  indeed  a  blasting  anath- 
ema, if  we  may  venture  to  read  the  open  page  of  history  and  geography. 
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THE  INHERENT  RIGHTS  OP  BISHOPS. 

The  subject  indicated  by  the  heading  of  this  paper  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  is  just  now  under  discussion  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Of  course,  the  discussion  of  the  Inherent  Rights 
of  Bishops  involves  several  questions.  The  first  of  these  is, 
Are  there  any  such  rights  ?  This  seems  now  to  be  generally 
settled  in  the  aflBrmative.  Yet  it  is  not  many  years  ago, — the 
precise  year  was  1850, — that  a  highly  respectable  clergyman 
delivered  an  elaborate  and  able  speech  in  a  diocesan  conven- 
tion, of  which  the  leading  idea  was,  that  Bishops  had  no  Inhe- 
rent  Rigl^ts ;  but  that  all  the  powers  that  they  possessed,  in 
America,  must  be  derived  from  the  legislation  of  the  American 
Church.  The  speech  was  so  well  thought  of,  that  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  In  that  form,  the  present 
writer  thought  that  it  required  a  reply,  which  he  furnished. 
Both  the  speech  and  the  reply  are  now  forgotten ;  by  all  but 
those  who  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  affair.  Cir- 
cumstances have  since  occurred,  which  have  shown  that  there 
are  very  few  Churchmen,  who  do  not  recognize  the  idea  of 
Rights  Inherent  in  the  Episcopal  Office. 

On  one  occafiion  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  presentment  against  one  of 
their  number,  found  tljiat  the  matter  had  become  involved  in 
difficulties.    Some  of  those  difficulties  were  merely  technical, 
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while  others  tonched  the  substantial  justice  of  the  case.  The 
Bishops  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  cause  ought  not  to  be 
tried.  So  thej  fell  back  upon  their  Inherent  Bights,  and  refus- 
ed to  try  it.  There  was,  undoubtedly,  some  dissatisfaction 
with  this  course.  But  it  was  not  only  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  of  all  the  Bishops  of  the  American  Church,  but  it  was 
sustained  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Church  diffused. 

At  a  later  period,  during  the  General  Convention  of  1856, 
the  House  of  Bishops  took  certain  action  witii  respect  to  the 
famous  Memorial.  It  was  avowedly  grounded  upon  their  Inhe- 
rent Rights.  The  Memorial  itself  calls  upon  the  Bishops  to 
act  "as  a  college  of  Cathouc  and  Apostouc  Bishops  as  such." 
They  did  act  in  a  manner,  which  was  certainly  not  autiiorized 
by  tiie  written  laws  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tiie 
United  States,  and  which  must  therefore  have  rested  upon  the 
idea  of  certain  Inherent  Rights  in  the  Episcopal  O&ce.  The 
action  must  have  been  grounded  upon  one  of  two  ideas.  One 
that  of  Inherent  Rights,  which  could  not  be  taken  away  by  any 
human  law.  The  other  that  of  Inherent  Rights,  which  were 
consistent  with  existing  human  laws,  and  were  therefore  not. 
affected  by  them.  On  this  occasion  the  only  questions  which 
were  raised  by  any  one,  were  not  whether  Bishops  had  Inhe- 
rent Rights,  but,  whether  the  exercise  of  those  Rights  could  not 
be  controlled  by  law,  and  whether  the  precise  action  adopted 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  existing  law. 

The  defenders  of  the  action  have  not  generally  attempted  a 
formal  refutation  of  either  objection.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reconcile  the  action  of  the  Bishops  with  the  writt^ 
laws  of  the  Church.  The  defence  has  been  rested  on  the  expe- 
diency of  the  action,  thus  implying  that  the  right  to  act  was 
undoubted.  This  notion  can  only  be  maintain^  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Inherent  Rights  of  Bishops  cannot  be  controlled 
by  law. 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  assumed,  that  American  Church- 
men, with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  recognize  the  idea  of  the 
Inherent  Rights  of  Bishops.  In  fact  it  seems  impossible  to 
deny  that  Bishops  have  Inherent  Rights.  All  men  are  agreed, 
that  a  Bishop  is  an  ofiScer  of  the  Church.  Now  an  oflScer  is 
such,  because  he  fills  some  oflSce,  that  is,  is  appointed  to  perform 
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some  duty,  officium.  That  duty  is  inherent  in  the  office,  because 
it  constitutes  the  office,  and  it  carries  with  it  the  right  of  per- 
forming the  duty,  which  is  also  inherent  in  the  office.  The 
duties  and  rights  which  inhere  in  any  office,  when  considered 
together,  are  called  the  functions  of  the  office. 

If  all  the  functions  of  an  office  are  taken  away,  the  office 
ceases  to  exist.  If  only  some  of  them  are  taken  away,  the  office 
may  remain  in  name,  but  its  substance  is  different.  Yet  no 
function  can  be  taken  away  from  any  office  by  any  authority 
less  than  that  by  which  it  was  given.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  office  can  be  created,  by  any 
authority,  without  giving  to  it  certain  functions,  which 
would  therefore  inhere  in  tiie  office,  until  they  were  taken  away 
by  the  authority  which  gave  them.  By  that  authority,  they 
may  be  taken  away  and  given  to  other  offices,  with  different 
names  ;  and  new  functions  may  be  given  to  the  old  office,  that 
is  to  the  old  name.  All  this  is  on  the  principle  that  the  power 
that  gives  can  take  away.  Until,  however,  the  functions  of 
any  office,  which  always  include  rights,  are  so  taken  away,  they 
inhere  in  the  office.  When  they  are  given  to  another  office, 
that  is  to  an  office  with  a  new  name,  they  inhere  in  like  man- 
ner in  that,  until  another  change  is  made. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  case  of  Bishops,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  Episcopal  Office  is  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  this,  in  this  place.  Perhaps^ 
no  member  of  the  Church  could  be  found,  who  would  broadly 
deny  it ;  although  some  hold  opinions  which  are,  logically*, 
inconsistent  with  the  idea.  But  with  them  it  is  not  necessary 
to  meddle.  It  will,  therefore,  be  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paper,  and  of  any  sequel  to  it  which  may  appear,  that  the 
Episcopate  is  of  Divine  appointment.  It  will,  inevitably,  fol- 
low, that  it  has  Divinely-appointed  functions,  which  involve 
Inherent  Bights,  and  that  those  Bights  can  only  be  taken  away 
by  Divine  authority.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  any  Divine 
act  has  taken  away  from  the  Episcopate  any  function  or  Bight. 
Bishops  are  then  possessed  of  all  the  Bights,  which  ever  were 
Inherent  in  their  Office,  as  of  all  the  functions,  which  in  fact 
constitute  that  office.  Whatever  Church,  then,  recognizes  the 
Office  of  Bishops,  recognizes  those  Inherent  Bights, 
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Still,  there  are  two  other  questions  behind.  One  is:  What 
are  those  Inherent  Rights?  The  other  is :  Can  the  exercise  of 
those  Inherent  Rights  be  limited  by  law  ?  The  exercise  of  the 
Rights,  not  the  Rights  themselvee.  The  first  question  is :  What 
are  the  Inherent  Rights  of  Bishops?  But  it  •may,  perhaps,  be 
well  before  entering  upon  it  to  say  a  word  upon  the  other. 
No  human  law  can  take  away  from  a  Bishop  any  right  whidi 
is  inherent  in  his  OfSce ;  for  instance  the  right  of  ordination. 
No  human  law  can  give  such  a  right  to  anyp^-son  not  a 
Bishop.  Nay,  no  human  law  can  compel  a  Bishop  to  exercise 
his  inherent  functions  in  any  way  or  upon  any  occasion,  when 
he  is  not  willing  to  exercise  them.  He  must  be  always 
a  free  agent  in  the  exercise  of  his  Office.  Thus  much  is 
involved  in  the  idea  of  Inherent  Right.  The  only  question  is  : 
Whether  he  may  be  restrained  from  exercising  his  functions 
except  under  conditions,  which  the  law  indicates?  This  is  a 
very  important  question  ;  upon  one  side,  we  find  Dr.  Pusoy 
and  the  admirers  of  the  action  of  a  majority  of  tiie  Bishops  at 
the  General  Convention  of  1866  ;  on  the  other  the  American, 
and,  as  it  will  be  attempted  to  be  shown,  the  English,  Churches. 

But  passing  this  for  the  present  in  order  to  return  to  the 
first  question,  which  is:  What  are  the  Inherent  Rights  of 
Bishops?  There  is  a  class  of  Divines,  who  hold  that  the  only 
peculiarly  Episcopal  functions  are  those  of  Ordination  imd 
Confirmation.  The  practice  of  the  Greek  Church  would  seem 
to  show,  that  the  last  is  not  an  exclusive  Episcopal  function. 
There  will  then  remain  only  ordination.  In  fact,  St.  Jerome  is 
in  one  passage  understood  as  taking  that  ground,  and  teaching 
that  a  presbyter  may  do  anything  which  a  Bishop  can,  except 
ordain.  There  may  be  a  sense  in  which  the  proposition  is  true. 
The  ti*ansmission  of  the  Apostolical  Succession  may  be  the 
only  act  which  none  but  a  Bishop  can  perform.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  all  antiquity  and  the  written  law  of  our  own  Churdi, 
include  another,  which  is  a  sort  of  complement  to  that.  It  is  the 
degradation  or  suspension  of  an  ordained  clergymui*  This 
can  only  be  pronounced  by  a  Bishop. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  other  functions  which  are  Inhe- 
rent in  the  Office  of  a  Bishop,  so  that  ordinarily  none  can  per- 
form them  but  he,  but  which  in  case  of  necessity  may  be  perfStnrm- 
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ed  hj  others,  either  by  delegation  from  him,  or,  where  there  is 
no  Bishop,  without  sach  delegation.  All  antiquity  seems  to  be 
agreed  upon  this  point.  Everywhere  in  ancient  sees  the  pres* 
bjters  were  the  governing  power,  and  in  many  Councils  Bish* 
ops  sat  and  voted  by  their  l^ates.  This  remark  is  the  more 
pertinent,  as  the  principal  sulgect  of  the  present  discussion  is 
the  government  of  the  Church.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  it  is  intended  to  ass^  that  the  right  of  government  is  not 
so  inherent  in  Bishops,  that  it  may  be  taken  away  from  them 
against  their  wills  and  conferred  on  any  other  person  or  persons. 
Things  of  this  sort  have  occurred  in  the  American  Church.  It  is 
not  the  design  of  the  present  paper  to  defend  them.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  denial  of  the  right  of  a  veto  in  the  diocesan  Con- 
ventions, to  the  Bishops.  Another  case  is  the  provision  in  the  ori- 
ginal Constitution  of  the  Church,  which  happily  never  had  any 
practical  effect,  that  until  the  Bishops  were  three  in  number  they 
should  sit  and  vote  with  the  clergy  in  one  House.  Another  is 
the  provision  that  in  certain  cases  canons  might  become  such 
without  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Bishops.  There  is  a  frag- 
ment of  this  idea  remaining  even  yet ;  which  has  in  two 
instances  made  canons  without  the  assent  of  tiie  Bishops. 
These  things  will  not  be  defended ;  because  the  writer  holds 
them  to  be  utterly  indefensible.  He  so  holds,  because  they 
take  away  the  function  of  the  Bishops  in  the  matter  of  gov- 
ernment, and  do  not  merely  limit  its  exercise. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  the  transmission  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Succession,  which  is  in  one  view  an  act  of  government, 
may  be  properly  reserved  to  the  highest  officers  of  the  Church, 
who  only  possess  the  Succession  itself  in  the  highest  degree,  in 
a  more  exclusive  manner  than  anything  else.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  manifestiy  the  most  convenient,  and  would  be  antici- 
pated, were  it  not  known  to  exist.  But  this  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  existence  of  other  functions ;  which  are 
inherent  in  the  Office,  although  not  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
it,  that  they  may  not  devolve  on  the  second  order  of  the  minis- 
try. For  instance,  no  one  doubts  that  the  power  of  consecrat- 
ing the  Elements,  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Communion  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  is  inherent  in  the  Office  of  a 
Bishop,  although  it  is  also  inherent  in  tiie  Office  of  a  priest. 
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Bot  the  particular  class  of  powers,  which  is  at  present  under 
discussion,  is  that  which  relates  more  immediately  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Ghnrch.  It  is  trae,  that  both  Ordination  and 
the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  which,  although  a 
different  thing  from  its  Consecration,  is  inseparably  connected 
with  that  function,  are  acts  of  government.  But  thejr  also 
involve  the  idea  of  Divine  worship,  and  it  is  in  that  view  that 
men  usually  consider  them.  The  government  of  the  Church 
includes  other  functions,  which  have  no  direct  connection  vritfa 
Divine  worship,  and  which  can  only  be  considered  as  acts  of 
government.  It  is  of  such  that  it  is  now  designed,  principally, 
but  not  exclusively,  to  treat. 

No  one  who,  without  prejudice,  reads  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  or  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, can  well  fail  to  see  that  the  government  of  the  Churdi 
was  in  the  first  place  committed  to  Bishops ;  yet  no  one  who,  in 
like  manner,  reads  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians, can  fail  to  see  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  Bishop,  that 
particular  Church  had  the  means  of  administering  discipline, 
that  is,  had  a  government.  Ecclesiastical  History  furnishes 
the  comment  on  this,  when  it  tells  us  that  vacant  dioceses  were 
governed  by  the  jwesbyters  of  those  dioceses. 

The  inferences  are  the  following :  First,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  is  one  of  the  Inherent  Rights  of  Bishops. 
Next,  that  it  is  not  inherent  in  their  OflSce,  in  any  sense  which 
would  imply  that  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  exercised 
by  others.  Yet  even  this  must  be  taken  with  some  limitations. 
Ordination,  the  trying  of  Bishops,  and  the  degradation  and  sus- 
pension of  ministers,  seem  to  have  been  anciently  r^arded  as 
incommunicable  functions  of  the  Episcopate.  A  notion  has 
grown  up  that  sitting  in  Synods,  or  Councils,  was  another.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  presbyters  sat  and  voted  in  very  early 
Synods  as  the  proxies  of  Bishops;  while  no  presbyter  ever 
ordained  by  commission  from  a  Bishop.  The  right  of  sitting  and 
voting  in  Synods  is,  therefore,  not  an  inconmiunicable  Bight  of 
the  Episcopate.  It  is  not  so  inseparable  from  the  character  of 
a  Bishop,  that  it  cannot  be  confided  to  a  deputy  who  is  not  a 
Bishop.  It  may  be  lawful  to  suppose  a  case  which  has  never 
occurred.    Suppose  a  Synod  in  which  the  legates  of  absent 
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Bishops  considtnted  a  mcgoritj.  In  such  a  case  the  Bishops 
actaallj  present  would  be  precluded  jfrom  the  exercise  of  their 
Inherent  Bights  of  government  if  the  legates  united  against 
them.  The  case  has  never  occnrred, — ^it  is  a  very  nnlikely  one. 
Bnt  it  is  possible,  and  is  a  legitimate  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ple of  delegation. 

Before  speaking  more  specially  of  Ecclesiastical  Government, 
it  seems  proper  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment in  general.  Government  is  usually  considered  as  divided 
into  three  departments.  These  are,  the  l^islative,  the  judicial, 
and  the  executive,  or  administrative.  The  last  is  occupied  in 
distributing  among  the  members  of  the  community  the  duties 
and  burdens,  which  the  public  good  requires  should  be  perform- 
ed or  borne  by  some  one.  It  thus  allots  to  every  one  his  proper 
position  and  functions.  It  is  also  charged  with  the  disposition 
of  the  public  force,  the  public  wealth,  and  the  other  means, 
which  are  placed  at  its  disposal. 

The  department  of  the  judiciary  is  charged  with  the  settling 
of  the  controversies,  which  may  arise  among  the  members  of 
the  community.  This  involves  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  by  which  the  community  is  governed.  This  is 
always  in  the  first  instance  the  Divine  Law,  whether  revealed 
or  natural. 

The  l^islative  department  lays  down  the  rules,  according  to 
which  the  judicial  department  shall  proceed  in  the  decision  of 
controversies,  and  the  administrative  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions. These  rules  are  human  laws,  and  it  devolves  on  the 
judicial  department  to  interpret  and  apply  them  as  well  as  the 
higher  laws,  by  which  they  were  preceded.  They  are,  never- 
theless, instructions  to  the  judiciary. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  these  three  departments  of 
government  should  always  be  confided  to  separate  and  distinct 
functionaries,  and  separated  by  impassable  boundary  lines.  In 
the  theory  of  modem  politics,  that  is  held  to  be  desirable;  and 
in  most  of  the  American  political  constitutions  it  is  laid  down 
as  an  axiom.  Yet,  in  practice,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  idea ;  because  there  can  be  no  such  precise  lines 
drawn,  as  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  some  of 
the  powers  of  one  department  in  performing  the  functions  of 
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another.  NeverthelesB,  the  distinction  exists  in  nature ; 
althongfa,  like  eyaything  else  in  nature,  it  is  not  marked  out, 
by  sharp  and  unmistakable  lines. 

The  distinction  exists ;  and  the  three  dqiartmoits  of  antfaor- 
ity  exist  in  eyery  government ;  even  altfaon^  they  may  be  all 
combined  in  the  same  person.  In  the  infancy  of  all  commuiii- 
ties,  they  are  so  combined.  In  truth,  the  legislative  power,  as 
has  been  more  than  once  remarked  in  the  pages  of  iMs  maga- 
zine, has  been  developed  from  the  judicial.  In  ranall  conuira- 
nities,  the  three  kinds  of  power  are  generally  £onnd  nnited  in 
a  single  person. 

They  are  so  in  tiie  Family,  and  it  would  seem  must  so  remain* 
There  is  less  danger  of  the  abuses,  which  are  justly  dreaded 
fit)m  such  a  combination,  for  two  reasons.  One  of  these  is  the 
affection  which  is  supposed  to  pervade  &e  Family,  and  of 
course  to  be  felt  by  its  head.  The  other  is  the  fact,  that  the 
Family  is  always  a  subordinate  communily.  Its  head  is  always 
subject  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State. 
Means  are  thus  given  for  an  appeal  from  any  gross  wrong 
which  may  be  perpetrated  by  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  auUior- 
ity.  Thus  the  want  of  that  division  of  power  is  supplied,  of 
which  the  chief  use  is,  that  the  several  authorities  operate,  in 
several  ways,  as  checks  upon  each  other. 

The  three  powers  are  all  concentrated  in  the  person  of  the 
head  of  the  Family.  He  exercises  them  all  as  they  may  be 
required ;  but  he  does  not  resolve  himself  at  one  time  into  a 
legislator,  at  another  into  a  judge,  and  at  anotiier  into  an 
administrator.  Whenever  an  emergency  occurs  he  meets  it, 
exercising  for  the  purpose  any  or  all  of  his  powers,  separately 
or  together.  But  he  exercises  them  all  in  an  informal  mann^, 
and  generally  without  reflecting  upon  any  distinction  among 
them.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  called  domestic,  or  pater- 
nal, government.  It  answers  the  purposes  of  government  in 
the  Family  better  than  any  other.  It  is  practicable  there ; 
because  the  community  is  a  very  small  one  and  tiie  relations  of 
its  members  very  intimate.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  imi* 
tate  it  upon  a  larger  scale ;  but  they  have  uniformly  Med, 
and  paternal  government  has  degenerated  into  despotism. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  original  scheme  of  Ecclesiastical 
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gOYermnent,  the  germs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Holj 
ScriptoreS)  especially  in  the  pastoral  epistles  of  St  Paul,  was 
framed  on  the  principle  of  domestic  government.  All  the 
powers  of  government  were  concentrated  in  the  Bishops,  and 
the  right  of  governing  was  inherent  in  their  oflSce,  Moreover, 
the  original  dioceses  were  so  smalL  as  to  render  that  mode  of 
governing  practicable  and  safe.  Larger  dioceses  rendered 
necessary  the  del^ation  of  some  of  the  powers  of  government, 
and  they  perhaps  involved  the  necessity  of  introducing  checks 
upon  the  action  of  the  Bishops.  That  principle  was  adopted 
under  various  modifications.  The  question  is  thus  practically 
raised,  whether  such  checks  are  proper,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
Spiscopal  powers  can  be  limited  by  law.. 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  the  whole  system  of  tiie  American 
Church  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  such  limitation.  It  is  very 
possible,  that  in  that  system  the  idea  may  have  been  carried 
too  far ;  but  that  only  proves  the  more  effectually,  that  the 
American  Church  has  received  it.  For  that  reason,  among 
others,  Dr.  Pusey  r^ards  her  with  suspicion ;  and  it  will  not 
admit  of  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if  he  is  right  in  his  theory, 
she  is  wrong  in  her  practice. 

.  It  has  already  been  admitted,  fliat  the  Right  of  government 
is  Inherent  in  the  character  of  a  Bishop.  The  only  question 
is :  Can  the  exercise  of  that  right  be  limited  by  law  ?  Dr. 
Pusey  answers  that  it  cannot.  It  follows  that  the  government 
of  each  diocese  is  a  pure  monarchy,  and  that  every  Bishop  may 
in  his  own  diocese  do  absolutely  whatever  he  will.  Dr.  Pusey 
-would  probably  adopt  the  inference  ;  only  he  would  make  the 
exception,  that  the  doings  of  one  Bishop  might  be  revised  by 
other  Bishops.  His  principle  leads  to  the  notion  of  an  abso- 
lute oligarchy  of  Bishops.  But  how  did  the  revising  Bishops 
come  by  their  reviring  authority  ?  It  was  given  them  by  law. 
"What  law?  There  is  none  such  in  the  Bible.  It  must  then 
be  an  ecclesiastical  law  enacted  by  the  Church.  Who  possess 
legislative  power  in  the  Church?  The  Bishops,  certainly. 
The  Bishops  then  made  the  law,  by  which  the  doings  of  every 
single  Bishop  are  subjected  to  the  revision  of  his  brethren. 
The  exercise  of  the  !biherent  Bights  of  individual  Bishops  is, 
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then,  restrained  by  a  law  made  by  Bishops.  Why,  then,  can- 
not the  same  Bishops,  by  another  law,  enforce  restrictions  npon 
the  exercise  of  their  collective  authority  ? 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  the  precise  position,  which  it  is 
the  design  of  this  article,  and  those  which  may  follow  it,  to 
maintain.  It  is  that  the  Bight  of  goyernment  is  so  inherent 
in  the  OfSce  of  a  Bishop  that  no  act  of  government  can  be 
done  without  the  Bishop,  where  there  is  a  Bishop.  Bat  that  it 
is,  nevertheless,  competent  for  the  Church,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Bishops,  who  are  her  governing  body,  so  to  r^olate  the 
exercise  of  their  powers,  that  the  consent  of  other  persons 
shall  be  necessary  to  flieir  action.  In  other  words,  that  Bish- 
ops are  under  the  control  of  law ;  while  no  law  can  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  Bishops. 

The  writer  still  holds  the  doctrine,  which  he  formerly 
asserted,  that  in  each  diocese,  the  Bishop  in  the  absence  of  any 
restrictive  law  has  absolute  power.  But  that  where  such  a  law 
exists  he  is  bound  by  it,  so  far  as  it  extends.  Beyond  its  own 
limitation  it  can  of  course  produce  no  effects.  Where  the  law 
does  not  touch  them,  the  Inherent  Rights  of  the  Bishop  are 
Reserved  Rights.  The  Right  of  Legislation  is  one  of  flie 
Inherent  Rights,  which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  Bishop, 
although  the  exercise  of  it  may  be  restricted.  It  follows  that 
no  law  ought  to  be  made  by  any  diocesan  authority  without 
the  assent  of  the  Bishop.  All  the  constitutions  of  the  Amerh 
can  dioceses,  which  authorize  the  enactment  of  canons,  by 
diocesan  Conventions,  without  the  assent  of  the  Bishop,  are 
therefore  violations  of  Church  principle ;  although  so  long  as 
any  Bishop  chooses  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement,  his 
acquiescence  may  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  assent  to  the  canons 
thus  enacted. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  speak  first  of  diocesan  arrangement ; 
because  the  dioceses  are  the  elements  of  which  the  Church  is 
composed.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  then,  the  prim- 
itive condition  of  a  diocesan  Bishop.  This  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
sary step  in  the  analysis  of  the  functions  of  Synods,  without 
which  there  is  danger  of  confounding  those  functions  with  each 
other,  and  attributing  to  all,  that  which  is  true  of  some  only. 
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Dr.  Pusey*  seems  to  have  fallen  into  this  very  error,  and  made 
it  the  basis  of  his  book.  He  shows,  what  no  one  ever  doubted, 
that  the  ancient  Synods  were  all  composed  of  Bishops,  and  then 
attempts  to  show  that  all  Synods  most  be  so  composed ;  because 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  Synod  is  that  which  he  very  properly 
calls  attesting  the  faith.  But  in  the  first  place  that  is  not  the 
function  of  a  Synod,  but  of  the  individual  Bishops  who  com- 
pose the  Synod.  This  Dr.  Pusey  proves  in  two  ways.  First, 
he  maintains  the  true  doctrine,  that  a  Council  is  made  oecumen- 
ical, not  by  anything  in  its  own  constitution,  but  by  the  accept- 
ance of  its  definitions  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Ohurch  diffused 
throughout  the  world.  Secondly,  he  shows  that  the  attesta- 
tions to  the  fedth  were  sometimes  gathered  by  letters  without 
any  Synod. 

As  to  the  attestation  of  the  faith,  it  may  be  further  observed, 
that  while  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  laity  never  had  any 
share  in  the  function,  it  is  also  true,  that  the  Bishops  have  now 
lost  it  No  modem  Bishop,  except  he  of  Rome,  now  claims  the 
right  of  attesting  traditionally  to  the  ancient  faith,  because  all 
Churches  but  that  of  Eome  acknowledge  that  the  power  has 
become  extinct  with  the  traditions,  which  it  implied. 

But  to  return  to  the  primitive  diocesan  Bishop.  He  pos- 
sessed, as  Inherent  in  his  OfSce,  all  the  Rights  and  powers  of 
government.  This  was  the  theory.  But  the  government  was 
administered  on  the  domestic,  or  paternal,  principle,  with 
perhaps  one  qualification.  The  Bishop  consulted  his  presby- 
ters on  every  occasion  of  the  exercise  of  his  authority  in  any 
important  instance. 

The  powers  which  he  possessed  were,  practically,  either 
administrative  or  judicial.  For  there  was,  as  yet,  no  properly 
legislative  power  in  the  Ohurch,  authorized  to  dictate  princi- 
ples and  rules  to  the  individual  Bishops.  Each  Bishop  had 
that  quasi-l^islative  power,  which  consists  in  laying  down  the 
rules  by  which  the  judge  will  govern  himself  in  tiie  administra- 

*  As,  from  this  point,  there  wiU  be  frequent  references  to  Dr.  Posey's  late 
work,  in  fact,  there  have  been  some  already,  it  seems  proper  to  insert  its 
title  in  the  margin,  although  there  is  no  intention  of  writinff  a  regolar  review 
of  it  The  title  is :  "  The  Conncils  of  the  Ghnrch  fh)m  the  GonncQ  of  Jemsa- 
lem,  A.  D.  51,  to  the  Gonncil  of  Gonstantin^le,  A.  D.  381 ;  chiefly  as  to  their 
GoQBtitation,  bat  also  as  to  their  objects  and  History.  By  the  Bey.  E.  B.  Posey, 
l>^.,&o.    Parker.    Oxford  and  London." 
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tion  of  justice.  This  seems  inseparable  from  tlie  judicial  offioe ; 
although,  when  a  l^slatiire  is  in  existence;  its  extent  and  use 
are  both  much  curtailed.  It  seems  to  be  the  germ  of  aD  leg- 
islation. 

The  administrative  ftmctions  of  a  fffimitive  Bidiop  seem  to 
haye  consisted  in  three  things.  The  most  important  was  that 
of  ord&ation.  The  next  was  that  of  assigning  to  the  clergy 
tiieir  positions  within  the  diocese.  This  involved  the  right  of 
receiving  into  ihe  diocese,  or  refosing  to  receive,  any  clergyman 
already  ordained,  who  might  desire  to  labour  therein.  The  last 
was  the  administration  of  the  pecuniary  afihirs  of  the  dioceee. 

Of  these,  which  were  aU  once  inherent  in  the  Office  of  the 
Bbhop,  the  last  has  disappeared  altogether,  while  the  seeond 
has  become  little  more  than  a  shadow  anywhere. 

The  judicial  functions  of  a  primitive  diocesan  Bishop  con- 
sisted in  enforcing  the  discipline  of  the  Ghurdi.  While  dio- 
ceses continued  to  be  small,  this  was  done  in  the  domestic 
mode.  When  tliey  became  larger,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  forensic  mode ;  in  which  the  forme  of  a 
contest  and  a  court  of  justice  are  observed.  But  it  se^ns  to 
have  been  very  early  tiiought  necessary  to  provide  some  cor- 
rection, in  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  for  the  errors  into  which 
Bishops  might  fall.  The  remedy  adopted  was  that  of  Synods ; 
the  first  institution  of  which  was  before  the  dawn  of  Ecdesi- 
astical  History.  They  are  provided  for  and  regulated  by  sev- 
eral canons.  The  first  is  the  thirty-eighth  of  those  called 
Apostolical,  the  thirtieth  according  to  the  enumeration  of  Dio- 
nysius  Exiguus,  and  Johnson.  Others  are  the  twentieth  of 
Antioch,  Ihe  fifth  of  Nice,  and  nineteenth  of  Chalcedon.  They 
all  agree  in  treating  the  Synods  as  provincial  tribunals  of 
appeal.  The  first  says :  "  Let  them  determine  all  doctrines  of 
reUgion  among  Ihemsdves,  and  put  an  end  to  all  ecclesiastical 
controversies  that  may  happen."  That  of  Nice,  which  is  the 
most  important,  says :  *'  Let  there  be  a  Synod  of  the  Bishops 
of  every  province,  that  examination  be  made  whether  any  have 
been  excommunicated  by  the  too  great  severity  or  rashness  of 
the  Bishop." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Ecclesiastical  Councils.  From  the 
appellate  powers  which  they  possessed  the  legislative  were 
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easily  developed.  It  is  inyolved  in  the  very  idea  of  the  deoision 
)f  an  appellate  tribunal,  that  its  decisions  must  be  followed  by 
the  inferior  tribunals,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  its  dedsion. 
Lt  is  involyed  in  the  very  idea  of  a  tribunal,  that  it  must  have 
the  power  of  laying  down  the  rules  and  principles  upon  which 
it  prooeeds.  The  two  ideas  easily  coalesce  into  that  of  making 
rules,  which  the  inferior  tribunals  are  bound  to  obey ;  that  is, 
of  making  laws.  It  would  seem  that  no  otfa^  account  can  be 
given  of  the  origin  of  the  legislative  pow«r  of  Synods  than 
this.  There  is  no  trace  of  it,  or  indeed  of  Synods,  in  the  New 
Testament.  For  Dr.  Pusey  is  certainly  right  when  he  asserts 
that  tiie  Council  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Acts  xv,  is  a  thing 
m  generis,  affording  no  precedent  for  subsequent  Synods  either 
as  to  their  constitution  or  their  authority  ;  since  it  derived  its 
authority  from  the  presence  of  the  inspired  Apostles. 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  Provincial  Comicils  having 
been  once  developed,  became,  as  well  as  their  judicial  power  of 
appeal,  a  modification  of  tiie  Inherent  Bights  of  Bishops  consid- 
ered  as  diocesans.  When  once  they  were  subjected  to  the  revi- 
sion of  their  sentences  and  to  the  operation  of  law,  they  ceased 
to  be  monarchs  and  became  members  of  an  oligarchy.  Their 
absolute  powers  within  their  respective  dominions  were  limited. 
In  exchange  they  received  a  limited  and  checked  power  in  the 
dioceses  of  others.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  an  important 
instance  of  the  limitation  of  the  exerdse  of  the  Inherent  Bights 
of  Bishops. 

Besides  their  judicial  and  legislative  functions,  the  provincial 
Synods  possessed  a  very  important  administrative  function. 
This  was  ihe  filling  of  vacant  sees.  A  Bishop  could  only  be 
consecrated  by  Bishops.  This  entidled  the  necessity,  wh^  a 
see  became  vacant,  of  a  meeting  of  several  Bishops  to  conse- 
crate a  successor  to  the  deceased  Bishop.  This  was  perhaps 
the  origin  erf  Synods.  At  any  rate,  so  soon  as  Synods  existed, 
they  assumed  the  function  of  consecrating  to  vacant  sees  within 
the  province  as  their  own.  They  had  no  superiors,  and  the 
right  of  consecration  involved  the  right  of  election.  This  was 
another  Inherent  Bight  of  Bishops,  which  moreover  could  onfy 
be  exercised  in  a  Synod,  and  so  might  be  called  an  Inherent 
Eight  of  Synods. 
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The  present  writer,  in  a  work  on  the  Episcopate  wMdi  he 
published  two  or  three  years  ago,  averted  that  the  early  Bish- 
ops were  elected  by  Bishops.  The  idea  seemed  startling  to 
some  persons,  and  the  question  was  asked  publicly  what  was 
his  aufliority  for  the  assertion.  The  authority  was  the  ancient 
canons.  Those  more  especially  relied  on  were  four  in  numb^*. 
The  first  was  the  thirty-ninth  of  those  called  Apostolical,  accord- 
ing to  the  enumeration  of  Hammond,  which  is  sometimes  num- 
bered the  thirty-seventh,  and  by  Dionysius  the  twenty-ninth. 
The  other  three  were  the  sixteentii,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-tiiird 
of  Antioch.  Dr.  Pusey,  with  greater  learning,  has  found  more 
authority,  and  has  conclusiYely  proved  that  the  election  was  by 
the  Bishops ;  although  it  must  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  proofwill  be  found  in  his  book,  pages  39  to  48.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  even  here  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  exer- 
cise of  an  Inherent  Sight  of  Bishops  or  Synods.  So  strictly 
was  this  restriction  observed,  that  the  second  General  Council, 
the  first  of  Constantinople,  having  determined  to  choose  St 
Flavian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  did  not  formally  elect  him,  but  left 
that  office  to  a  synod  to  be  assembled  at  AntiocL 

The  See  of  Antioch,  says  Dr.  Pnaeyi  was  not  filled  until  after  the  oiactments 
of  the  CoanciL  For  the  election  kj  with  the  BiBhops,  bat  was  to  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  people.  It  ooald  not  ti^  place  then  ontil  the  Bishops 
Bhoold  return  from  tne  Ck)ancil  to  Antioch.    [Page  310.] 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Pusey  not  only  asserts  but  proves,  that  the 
people  had  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  yet  their  presence  was  still 
a  limitation  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  the  Inherent  Eight  of 
the  Bishops.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  presence  of  the 
people  was  an  original  limitation  of  the  Inherent  Bight  But 
this  is  altogether  without  pfoof.  There  was  no  such  limitation 
of  the  appointing  power  recognized  by  St.  Paul  in  the  cases  of 
Timothy  and  Titus.  But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  neces- 
sity of  the  presence  of  the  people  was  an  original  limitation  of 
the  Inherent  Bight  of  the  Bishops  to  elect,  what  can  be  said  to 
the  fact,  Uiat  the  right  of  election  has  been  so  encroached  upon 
that  barely  a  shadow  remains?  if  it  can  even  be  called  a 
shadow.  In  fact  one  of  Dr.  Pusey's  arguments  against  the 
necessity  of  a  lay  element  is,  that  the  laity  now  choose  their 
own  Bishops.    It  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  name  the  part 
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of  the  world  where  this  state  of  things  exists.    In  England,  it 
is  true,  that  the  State  chooses  them ;  but  that  is  not  the  laity. 
It  is  certainly  open  for  Dr,  Pusey  to  say  that  this  proves  too 
much,  and  that  either  the  present  state  of  things  is  an  usurpa- 
tion, or  that  the  right  of  electing  Bishops  was  not  an  Inherent 
Bight  of  the  Order,  but  a  development.    He  can  hardly  take 
the  first  ground  j  for  he  speaks  of  the  supposed  choice  of  the 
Bishops  by  the  laity  with  approbation,  and  expressly  says  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  not  conceded  too  much  to  the  State. 
The  other  answer  is  open  to  two  replies.    One,  that  if  the 
Right  of  electing  Bishops  be  not  an  Inherent  Bight,  but  a 
development,  so  may  be  the  Right  of  legislation.    If  one  may  be 
taken  away,  the  exercise  of  the  other  may  surely  be  subjected 
to  limitation.    The  other  is,  that,  admitting  the  right  of  election 
to  be  a  development,  the  right  of  consecration  is  an  Inherent 
Right.    Now  the  exercise  of  this  right  has  been  long  subjected 
to  limitations.    The   Bishops    have    everywhere,  for    centu- 
ries, been  restrained  from  ordaining  a  Bishop  who  was  not 
elected  or  appointed  by  some  authority  other  than  themselves. 
This  is  the  rule ;  the  only  exception  was  during  the  time  that 
they  were    themselves  the  electors.    Even  then  they  were 
restricted  to  an  election  in  presence  of  the  people. 

The  administrative,  or  quasi-administrative,  Rights  of  election 
and  consecration  naturally  drew  after  them  a  judicial  power 
distinct  from  the  merely  appellate  jurisdiction  which  has  been 
mentioned.  It  was  the  Right  of  trying  Bishops,  who  might  be 
accused  of  Ecclesiastical  offences.  This  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  an  Inherent  Bight ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  such.  Yet  from  the  earliest  times  the  exercise 
of  it  has  been  regulated  by  laws.  In  England,  at  this  day,  it 
cjuinot  be  exercised  without  the  permission  of  the  State. 
There  is  no  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  against  a  Bishop 
accused  of  any  offence  whatever.  In  a  very  few  instances  in 
England  since  the  Reformation,  and  in  a  rather  larger,  but  still 
very  small,  number  of  cases  in  Ireland,  Bishops  have  been  tried. 
The  trial  has  always  been  by  Bishops,  thus  recognizing  dis- 
tinctly the  Inherent  Bight  of  Bishops  ;  but  always  by  permis- 
sion from  the  Crown,  thus  limiting  the  exercise  of  that  right 
by  the  will  of  a  lay  power. 
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The  Rights  of  Synods  may  then  be  regarded,  whether  Inhe- 
rent or  not>  as  divided  into  three  classes,  judicial,  administra- 
tive, and  legislative.  The  judicial  power  consists  of  the  power 
of  hearing  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  individual  Bishops, 
and  of  trying  Bishops  who  may  be  accused  of  Ecclesiastical 
ofifences.  The  adminfstrative  includes  the  election  and  conse- 
cration of  Bishops.  The  legislative  is  the  right  of  makiDg 
laws  which  are  binding  on  that  portion  of  the  Church  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Synod  exercising  the  power. 

But,  besides  these  powers,  Dr.  Pusey  enumerates  another, 
which  is  distinct  from  them  all ;  although  throughout  his  whole 
work  he  confounds  it  with  legislation.  It  is  that  which  he 
calls  attesting  the  faith,  bearing  witness  to  the  faith,  teaching. 
This  he  easily  shows  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Bishops,  at 
least  to  the  clergy.    He  very  well  says : 

The  ofiBce  then  of  tbe  Bbhop,  id  the  Synod|  as  relates  to  doctrine,  vasport  of 
his  general  office  of  keeping  and  teaching  the  Faith.  The  office  of  bearing 
uitncss  to  the  Apostolic  doctrine  is  part  of  the  Apostolic  commissioD,  handed 
down  by  saccession  from  the  Aposti(8.  It  was  given  to  the  Bishops  in  sucoes* 
sion  from  the  Apostles ;  it  was  not  given  to  others. 

But  in  neither  part  of  the  office  was  there  any  arbitrarf  authority.  In 
neither  might  the  Bishop  teach  any  thing  new,  any  thin  jr  of  his  own  mind.  He 
dared  not  to  propose,  os  certain,  any  opinion,  however  probable,  or  any  infer- 
ence of  his  own,  much  less  any  individual  or  private  fancy.  He  himself  was 
under  a  law  to  teach  what  he  had  received.  He  could  impose  nothing  as  a 
law  to  others,  to  which  he  was  not  subject  himself.  To  indiTiduals  he  taught 
what  (although  to  them,  before  he  taught  them  it  wos  uncertain  or  unknown) 
he  had  himself  received  as  certain  truth.  In  Synods  when  occasion  arose,  tbe 
Bishops  collectively  bore  witness  to  some  portion  of  that  same  truth,  which 
pome  new  heresy  had  impugned.  But  in  both  cases  alike,  they  taught  or  borp 
witness  to  what  apart  from  themselves  was  certain ;  they  taught  in  subordina- 
tion to  an  authority  above  themselves.  Our  Lord's  promise  was  grven  in  its 
fului'ss  to  the  whole  Church.  'J'he  same  promise  belonged,  m  their  d^pree,  to 
all  who  were  coromissiobed  by  Him.  Each,  who  bore  our  Lord's  commi^oo 
possessed  it,  in  his  proportion,  subordinately  to  those  above  him  as  those  above 
nim  to  the  whole.  There  was  subordination  in  the  Christian  army ;  **  men 
under  authority,''  but  "  having  soldiers  under  them ;"  and  under  the  Great 
Captain  of  our  Salvation  each  petty  officer  had  this  authority  as  long  as  he 
spoKe  in  his  Lord's  name,  not  in  his  own.     [I'agcs  20-21.] 

Again  : 

These  two  parts  of  the  office  of  teaching  were  in  principle  the  same.  The 
office  of  teaching  individuals  was  necessarily  continuous ;  it  extended  to  ''all 
thin^  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  for  his  soul's  health."  Tbe 
beanng  witness  to  the  truth  was  both  occasional  in  time,  and  on  each  occasion 
limited  in  extent.  For  the  truth  was  from  time  to  time  only  so  contradicted 
as  to  require  the  interposition  of  a  Synod ;  and  the  truth  so  contradicted  wss, 
on  each  occasion,  for  the  most  part,  some  one  or  at  most  some  connected 
truths  only. 
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AH  this  is  true  and  admirable ;  and  this  office  of  teaching  is 
80  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  if  not  to  the  Bishops,  that  no  layman 
ought  to  meddle  with  it.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
mode  of  teaching  in  Synods  is  now  something  different  from 
what  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church.  Then  the  faith, 
that  is,  the  true  exposition  of  tlie  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures,  had  not  been  settled  and  reduced  to  writing.  It 
was  traditional,  and  each  Bishop,  in  a  Synod,  contributed  the 
traditions  of  his  see.  There  is  now  no  see  which  has  any  such 
traditions.  The  faith  is  ascertained  and  reduced  to  writing. 
Since  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople,  there  can  be  no 
additions  to  the  faith,  even  in  form.  There  can  be  no  changes 
in  it.  The  faith  is  not  and  never  was  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion. Teaching  the  faith,  bearing  witness  to  the  faith,  is  one 
thing ;  legislation  is  another. 

Ecclesiastical  legislation  relates  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  in  that  large  sense  in  which  discipline  includes  organ- 
ization and  administration.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
faith ;  if  it  attempt  to  alter  the  faith,  as  did  the  Arian  Coun- 
cils, it  has  trespassed  beyond  its  proper  ground.  The  peculiar 
function,  which  Dr.  Pusey.  in  the  passages  which  have  just  been 
transcribed,  vindicates  for  Bishops,  is  that  of  teaching  the 
faith,  of  teaching  it  as  it  is,  without  alteration  or  adulteration. 
This  will  be  gladly  conceded  by  those,  whom  he  would  regard 
as  his  opponents.  Nay,  they  will  further  concede  to  the  Bish- 
ops the  right  of  defending  the  Church  from  inroads  upon  its  faith. 
The  first  of  these  offices  may  be  performed  by  synodal  or 
pastoral  letters.  These  may  be  issued  by  Bishops  at  their  own 
pleasure  ;  but  when  issued  they  are  teaching,  not  legislating^ 
The  Bishops  of  the  American  Church  at  each  General  Conven- 
tion issue  a  letter,  which  is  called  pastoral,  but  might  be  called 
synodal.  With  this  the  House  of  Deputies  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  ;  except  to  ask  that  one  may  issue,  and  to  listen  rev- 
erentially when  it  is  read  to  them.  There  is  no  possible  doubt, 
that  the  House  of  Bishops  miglit  issue  the  letter  without  the 
request  of  the  Deputies.  They  may  refuse,  and  upon  one  occa- 
sion did  refuse,  to  issue  one,  even  though  asked.  They  may 
assemble  whenever  they  think  proper  and  issue  such  letters  ; 
but  at  such  Councils  they  cannot  legislate. 
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As  to  defending  the  faith  by  censoring  those  who  have 
departed  from  it,  that  is  a  judicial  proceeding.  It  wiD  not  be 
denied  by  the  present  writer,  that  this  is  the  peculiar  ofiSce  of 
the  Bishops.  A  canon  passed  in  1856  provides  that  no  ques- 
tion relating  to  doctrine  shall  be  settled  by  any  less  authority 
than  a  majority  of  all  the  Bishops.  Neither  priests  nor  lay- 
men have  anything  to  do  with  the  decision.  The  court  is  to 
be  attended  by  laymen,  who  are  lawyers,  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  Bishops  on  matters  of  law.  But  they  are  prohib- 
ited from  giving  any  opinion  upon  any  theological  question ; 
and  what  questions  are  theological  is  a  point  for  the  decision 
of  the  Bishops. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  old  Synods  sat  at  once  in  several 
capacities,  and  performed  together  several  functions  ;  just  as 
the  father  of  a  family  acts  as  legislator,  judge,  and  administrator 
upon  the  same  occasion.  It  would  then  have  been  very  incon- 
venient to  admit  into  the  body  any  member,  who  did  not  pos- 
sess authority  to  act  in  all  those  capacities.  But  that  is  no 
reason  that  Synods  should  forever  be  constructed  upon  the 
same  plan.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  division  of  functions ; 
and  one  Synod  be  legislative,  another  judicial,  a  third  teaching? 
Such  in  fact  is  the  system  of  tlie  American  Church.  The  Gen- 
eral Convention  is  her  legislative  Synod,  and  it  has  no  judicial 
functions,  nor  has  it  any  right  to  teach,  although  the  Bishops, 
who  are  a  part  of  it,  have.  Judicial  Synods,  although  not 
under  that  name,  are  held  from  time  to  time  as  occasions 
require  them.  They  are  not  considered  as  having  legislative 
power ;  but,  being  composed  of  Bishops,tthey  retain  the  Inhe- 
rent Right  of  teaching,  and  may  exercise  it,  if  the  Bishops  think 
fit,  just  as  well  as  the  same  Bishops  do  during  the  session  of  the 
General  Convention.  The  Church  has  made  no  provision  for 
holding  Synods  of  Bishops,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exponnding 
doctrine ;  but  she  has  not  prohibited  it,  and  Bishops  may  hold 
such  Synods  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  right  so  to  do. 

The  right  of  episcopal  and  synodical  teaching  is  in  fact 
among  us  entirely  free,  and  no  limitation  whatever  is  imposed 
upon  its  exercise.  Yet  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  saying  that  it  is  not  so  Inherent  a  Right,  that 
its  exercise  may  not  be  subject  to  restriction.    In  her  twenty- 
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first  article,  she  declares,  that  "  General  Councils  may  not  be 
gathered  together  without  the  commandment  and  will  of 
Princes."  The  principle,  thus  applied  by  the  Church  to  the 
highest  class  of  Synods,  is  so  carried  out  in  her  own  relations 
to  the  State  that  there  can  be  no  Synod  of  Bishops  assembled 
for  any  purpose,  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown.  This  is  a 
very  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  principle  that  Inherent  Rights 
may  be  so  regulated  by  law,  that  they  can  only  be  exercised 
with  the  assent  of  persons,  who  do  not  possess  them.  It  is  not 
a  stronger  case  that  Synods  of  American  Bishops  are  not 
allowed  to  legislate,  without  the  assent  of  a  House  of  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies. 

The  Right  of  Synodical  teaching  being  thus  disposed  of,  and 
the  right  of  administering  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  diocese 
passed  by  as  unimportant,  there  remain,  as  the  Inherent  Rights 
of  Synods,  the  Rights  of  electing  and  consecrating  Bishops, 
judging  and  legislatbg.  The  rights  of  ordaining  and  placing 
the  clergy  are  the  Inherent  Rights  of  individual  Bishops,  to 
be  exercised  within  their  respective  dioceses,  within  which  they 
have  also  Rights  of  judging  and  legislating.  The  Rights  of 
ordaining  and  placing  clergy  are  so  parallel  to  that  of  conse- 
crating Bishops  (for  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  further  of  elect- 
ing), that  they  may  be  considered  together,  as  involving  the 
same  principles.  The  same  is  true,  yet  more  manifestly,  of  the 
judicial  and  legislative  functions. 

The  Rights  of  consecrating  Bishops  and  ordaining  and  plac- 
ing the  inferior  clergy  are  then  Inherent  in  the  Episcopate. 
But  their  exercise  is  strangely  restrained.  There  is  not  a  spot 
upon  earth  where  a  Bishop  can  place  a  clergyman,  or  a  Synod 
consecrate  a  Bishop,  who  has  not  been  chosen, and  presented  by 
some  other  authority,  unless  where  the  Bishop  claims  the  right 
of  naming  the  clergyman  of  some  parish  as  a  right  of  property, 
which  might  be  equally  held  by  a  layman.  Nay,  in  England  tlie 
Synod  cannot  refuse  to  consecrate  the  so-called  Bishop- elect  for 
any  cause ;  or  rather  no  Synod  is  held,  and  the  Crown  sends  its 
mandate  to  the  Archbishop,  which  must  be  obeyed.  The  Arch- 
bishop selects  Bishops  who  are  willing  to  join  in  the  consecra- 
tion, and  it  takes  place  without  the  consent  of  any  Synod  at 
all.    Dr.  Pusey  may  say  that  this  is  the  consequence  of  an 
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usurpation  of  the  State.  Bat  the  Church  has  never  protested, 
and  no  nominee  of  the  Crown  has  ever  failed  of  consecration, 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  ever  since  the  law  was  made. 
Yet  Dr.  Pusey  is  of  opinion  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
not  conceded  too  much  to  the  State.  In  this  particular  it 
would  seem  that  she  had  ;  for  she  has  conceded  not  merely  a 
restriction  on  the  exercise  of  an  Inherent  Right  but  the  Inhe- 
rent Right  itself.  But  that  which  our  author  approves,  though 
it  does  not  go  so  far,  amounts  to  a  restriction  on  the  exercise 
of  an  Inherent  Right.  For  the  Bishops  are  prohibited  from 
consecrating  without  the  mandate  of  the  Crown.  An  act  of 
Parliament  was  required  to  permit  them  to  consecrate  the  first 
American  Bishops. 

Then  as  to  the  placing  of  clergymen.  The  right  of  doing  so 
is,  in  the  Church  of  England,  practically  given  to  laymen. 
The  Bishop,  it  is  true,  is  required  to  pass  upon  the  matter ;  but 
he  can  only  refuse  for  cause  assigned".  Of  the  goodness  of  tiie 
cause  a  layman  is  to  judge.  Surely  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
restriction  upon  the  exercise  of  an  Inherent  Right. 

It  having  been  shown  that  the  exercise  of  so  many  Inherent 
Rights  of  the  Episcopate  may  be  restricted  by  law,  it  would  be 
difiScult  to  assign  any  reason  why  the  same  thing  may  not  be 
done  in  the* case  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  functions.  It 
is  designed  in  future  papers  to  discuss  those  questions,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  lay  element.  If  it  be  established,  that 
such  restrictions  may  be  imposed,  it  will  follow  that  the  Bish- 
ops are  bound  by  them  when  they  are  imposed.  Another  sub- 
ject, upon  which  something  will  probably  be  said,  is  the  expe- 
diency of  the  lay  element.  Expediency  is  never  a  reason  for 
adopting  a  measure  not  justified  by  Church  principle ;  but 
when  the  principle  is  clearly  established,  it  is  right  to  examine 
the  question  of  expediency.  Upon  this  head,  however,  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  soy  much  ;  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  the  American  Church  a  Bishop,  a  clergyman,  or  a  layman,  who 
doubts  the  expediency  of  the  lay  clement.  *      h.  d.  e. 
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THE  GREAT  CYCLE. 

**  Sic  renim  samiDa  novatur 
Semper,  et  inter  ge  mortales  mutaa  vivant. 
Aagescunt  alise  gentes,  alise  miDanntur, 
iDque  brevi  spatio,  mutantar  ssecla  animantam ; 
Et  quasi  curares,  vitai  lampada  tradunt." 

— Lucretitis, 

Man  is  by  nature  a  cosmopolite.  He  is  endo^ved  with  tlie 
capacity  of  adaptation  to  every  soil  and  climate,  and  swSqys 
nothing,,  specifically^  from  transportation.  While  every  spe- 
cies in  the  brute  creation  is  restricted  to  its  own  narrow  habi- 
tat^ from  which  it  never  voluntarily  departs,  and  within  which 
its  instincts,  as  exponents  of  the  necessities  of  its  nature, 
direct  its  continuance,  Man  alone  knows  no  geographical  lim- 
its to  his  rambles,  but  compasses  both  land  and  sea  in  the 
universality  of  his  peregrinations. 

There  is  wisdom  as  well  as  benevolence  manifested  in  this 
preferment  of  human-kind  over  the  brute,  nor  can  inquiry  fail 
to  discover  the  physical  necessity  of  this  apparently  arbitrary 
dispensation.  Nature  provides  against  no  danger  so  strongly 
as  against  the  possible  confusion  of  species.  It  is  here  that 
her  laws,  oftentimes  latitudinarian,  become  inexorably  precise. 
To  her  the  individual  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
species^  and  it  is  more  especially  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
this  latter,  that  she  asserts  her  prerogative,  as  a  parent,  to 
establish  anomalous  laws  from  which  no  departure  is  tolerated. 
Hence  the  hybrid  in  every  species  is  a  monster,  and,  as  such, 
labours  under  the  humane  penalty  of  sterility.  He  cannot 
propagate  his  own  deformity,  nor  repeat  his  own  abnormal 
constitution  in  any  other  organism.  He  is  literally  disowned 
by  every  species,  and  bears  in  his  own  emasculate  nature  the 
shame  of  a  promiscuous  ancestry.  It  was  wise  therefore  that 
the  danger  of  such  assaults  upon  the  unity  of  species  should 
be  removed  from  the  lower  order  of  animals,  whose  springs  of 
action  are  founded  solely  in  instinct,  and  that  Man,  a  being 
but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  reflective,  philosophic,  and 
spiritual,  should  alone  enjoy  the  privilege  of  earth's  domain 
untrammelled. 
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God  gaye  to  Man  at  creation  two  wonderful  gifts.    He  gave 
Lim  an  attribute  of  Himself  in  that  spirit  of  intelligence  which 
separates  him  from,  and  elevates  him  above  all  other  animals  ; 
and  He  gave  him  also  as  an  appropriate  theatre,  upon  which  to 
cultivate  and  exercise  this  divine  intelligence,  that  Earth  he 
inhabits,  from  which  his  body  is  fashioned,  and  over  which  he 
was  made  master.    His  right  of  eminent  domain  is  therefore 
absolute,  unqualified,  and  Heaven-born.    But  there  is  a  com- 
mand, as  well  as  a  permission  given  him  to  subdue  the  earth. 
By  the  original  doom  he  is  eompelled  to  toil  in  the  folfilment 
of   this  great  design,  and  labour  is  made  a  physiological 
requirement  of  his  nature,  upon  which  health  primarily,  and 
life  itself  reflectively  depends.    His  daily  bread  is  to  be  wrung 
from  the  soil,  only  as  the  reward  of  his  daily  toil,  and  encour- 
agement is  given  him  to  contend  with  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  coferce  them  to  his  own  purposes,  by  the  promise  that  seed- 
time and  harvest  should  never  fail,  nor  sunshine  or  dew  be  ever 
wanting.    With  such  a  duality  of  constitution,  he  draws  suste- 
nance and  development  from  two  systems,  the  material  and  the 
spiritual.    Through  his  intelligence  he  communes  with  the 
Godhead,  and  aspires  to  that  fulness  of  the  stature  of  grace, 
which  shall  fit  him  some  day  to  minister  in  white  robes  at  the 
mercy-seat.    By  that  same  intelligence  operating  through  the 
curious  enginery  of  his  body,  he  bends  and  binds  all  physical 
energies  to  the  behests  of  his  own  will,  and  makes  the  very 
elements  but  as  hirelings  in  his  household.    There  is  no  pre- 
sumption in  all  this,  nor  any  Promethean  arrogance  which 
would  rob  Heaven  of  its  high  prerogative.    It  is  simply  a 
legitimate  effect  of  the  progressive  development,  and  collect- 
ive acquirements  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  forms  a  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  inductive  reasoning.    The  great  system  of 
the  Cosnoos,  that  "  Mecanique  Cekste  "  of  suns  and  spheres  and 
rolling  orbs  moving  on  in  solemn  majesty,  will  be  none  the 
less  secure  for  the  researches  of  a  Kepler  or  a  Galileo,  nor  will 
the  foundations  of  the  round  earth  be  at  all  affected  by  the 
prying  investigations  of  modern  philosophy.    For  all  things 
sooner  or  later  go  out  into  mystery,  and  even  the  opuleot 
acquisitions  of  a  Newton  amount  only  to  a  few  more  pebbles 
gathered  upon  the  seashore  of  Eternity. 
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The  pride  of  race,  and  the  consciousness  of  superior  natural 
rank  is  innate  in  the  human  heart.    The  perception  of  our 
external  relations  to  the  world  around  us — of  the  impassable 
gulf  between  rational  and  irrational  beings — of  the  grandeur 
of  intellect  as  contrasted  with  the  mediocrity  of  instinct — of 
the  submission  of  all  created  beings  to  Man,  in  whose  presence 
they  seem  powerless  ; — all  these  experiences  of  our  daily  life 
force  upon  us  the  conviction  of  a  higher  character,  and  a 
higher  destiny.    Even  if  Revelation  did  not  inform  us  of  the 
part  we  were  created  to  act  upon  earth,  we  have  that  within 
us  which  would  still  prompt  our  faculties  to  employments  con- 
sonant  with  their  dignity,  and  calculated  to  maintain  the 
ascendancy  of  intelligence  over  instinct.    It  needs  not  the  eye 
of  Faith,  to  perceive  the  verity  of  that  description  of  intellect- 
ual man,  so  happily  rendered  by  Ovid, 

Ob  homini  sablime  dedit ;  coelamqae  tueri 
Jnssit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  toUere  yaltos. 

And  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and  Tully  exhibit,  more  strongly 

perhaps  than  any  writings  in  the  range  of  the  classics,  the 

earliest  glimmerings  of  that  true  apprehension  of  man's  high 

moral  calling,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  system  of  Christiani 

ity.     At  all  seasons,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  man  has  felt 

himself  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  dominion  and  supremacy 

over  temporal  things,  and  in  obedience  to  that  inward  voice 

which  is  never  silent,  he  has  marched  onward  with  the  rolling 

centuries,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.    It  is  also  curious 

to  notice,  how  the  course  of  his  migrations  has  been  regulated, 

independently  almost  of  any  exercise  of  will  on  his  part,  and 

that  in  every  age,  and  in  every  clime  ;  in  every  condition  of 

civilization,  and  in  every  change  of  locality,  he  has  invariably 

bent  his  steps  in  a  similar  direction.    This  has  not  been  the 

result  of  accident  or  chance,  or  even  caprice,  for  caprice  is 

only  temporary  and  does  not  endure ;  while  so  constant  and 

persistent  a  disposition  throughout  a  whole  race,  under  all  the 

varying  circumstances  of  each  particular  age,  and  of  every 

shade  of  mental  development,  argues  strongly  in  favour  of 

some  postulate  law  of  fore-ordination. 

We  find  the  human  race  at  first  as  a  single  pair,  occupying 
the  garden  of  Eden.    Driven  thence  for  that  "  first  disobedi- 
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ence,"  which  "  brought  Death  into  the  world,"  and  entailed 
lalK)ur  and  sorrow  through  all  time  upon  their  progeny,  they 
ushered  in  the  Great  Cycle  of  migration  over  the  Earth. 
From  that  moment  they  are  outcasts  and  moral  outlaws,  Adam 
with  the  doom  of  toil  and  sweat  upon  his  brow,  Eve  with  the 
inexorable  burthens,  and  the  agonizing  pangs  of  matonity 
upon  her's.    They  parted  with  their  immortality  on  the  thresh- 
old of  Paradise,  and  became  progenitors  of  an  apostate  race. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  tale  of  man's  origin,  and  the  explanation 
of  his  hereditary  depravity.    We  see  already  foreshadowed, 
here,  the  necessity  for  a  mediatorial  oflBce  to  intervene  between 
the  Creator  and  His  rebellious  subjects ;  to  gain  the  ear  of 
Omnipotence,  and  bear  to  it  the  repentance  of  contrite  hearts. 
The  scheme  of  salvation,  like  that  of  immortality  to  man,  had 
its  origin  in  Paradise.    Satan  overthrew  the  one,  the  other  he 
can  only  interfere  with  and  disturb,  but  not  destroy.    In  the 
one  case  he  had  man  alone  to  contend  with,  now  the  Great 
Advocate  stands  ready  to  assist  the  Christian,  sore  beset  by 
temptation.    It  is  Mercy  supporting  Faith. 

From  Mesopotamia,  that  earliest  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
the  descendants  of  Adam  gradually  spread  themselves  over 
Western  Asia.  Sacred  History  is  minute  and  precise  in  its 
details  of  patriarchal  biography,  no  less  than  in  its  record  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  successive  nations.  Its  luminous  narratives 
are  at  times  painfully  comprehensive  and  elliptical,  yet  pr^ 
nant  with  suggestions  to  the  philosophic  mind,  and  ever  provo- 
cative of  research  in  him,  who  would  rightly  understand  the 
secret  springs  of  human  society.  The  Historical  Books  are 
necessarily  limited  to  a  description  of  those  tribes  and  nations, 
known  to  the  writers,  by  reason  of  the  direct  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Jews.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer 
from  this,  that  the  remainder  of  the  fair  earth  was  bnt  **  antres 
vast  and  deserts  idle,"  the  abodes  of  solitude,  and  nncheered  by 
the  presence  of  man.  Of  a  truth,  it  is  diflBcult  to  nnravel  the 
primeval  myths  that  surround  the  infancy  of  nations ;  when 
tradition  was  the  only  record,  and  written  history  had  not  yet 
given  authenticity  to  fact.  When  treacherous  memory  was 
the  sole  repository  of  human  lore,  and  still  more  treacherous 
lips  imparted  the  hue  of  their  own  peculiar  prejudices  to  the 
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ale  they  enunciated.  What  glowing  philanthropist  at  this 
ate  day  would  plunge  through  the  mould  of  ages,  to  reclaim 
rom  unjust  condemnation  every  name  wronged  by  the  incau- 
ious  tongue  of  tradition?  Surely  there  is  field  enough  here 
or  the  labours  of  a  host  of  Niebuhrs.  Even  the  epics  of  a 
Plutarch  and  a  Polybius  might  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the 
noderns  for  justice,  as  the  Athenian  woman  appealed  from 
Philip  feasting  to  Philip  fasting. 

"We  have  no  desire  to  go  a  step  behind  that  solemn  record  of 
the  Hebrew  legislator,  which  attests  the  creation  and  fall  of 
man  ;  nor  is  it  even  within  the  purview  of  the  present  article 
to  trace  the  progeny  of  Adam  through  that  prolific  develop- 
ment of  sin,  which  called  down  the  wrath  of  an  outraged 
Deity,  and  brought  the  great  purgatorial  flood  upon  earth. 
Antediluvian  civilization,  whatever  may  have  been  its  charac- 
ter, has  left  but  little  impress  upon  the  civil  history  of  man, 
and  its  fruits  afiford  fitter  themes  for  the  moralist  than  the  polit- 
ical economist.    That  whole  period  is  in  fact  the  crepusculum 
of  Time,  preceding  and  anticipating  the  dawn  of  real  History. 
And  it  is  only  from  the  moment  when  the  sons  of  Noah  divided 
among  themselves  the  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles  "  that  the  "  magntis 
ordo  saclorum "  emphatically  began.    In  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  event,  and  its  consequential  importance  to  all  pos- 
terity, we  might  almost  justifiably  claim  Noah  to  be  the  "/otw 
et  origo  "  of  the  human  family ;  for  since  Adam  cursed  himself 
in  the  fall,  mankind  had  proceeded  in  moral  deterioration  to  such 
a  degree,  that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  him  "who  walked 
with  God,"  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  our  apostate  race 
would  have  been  utterly  exterminated.    Before  the  frown  of 
an  angry  Creator  there  was  no  longer  a  future  to  be  hoped 
for ;  dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes ;  a  world  blotted  from 
existence,  and  oblivion  wrapping  all  Creation  with  its  gloomy 
pall — such  was  the  portentous  doom  that  once  menaced  our 
fair  Earth. 

In  the  perusal  of  History,  the  mind  attaches  itself  forcibly 
to  those  peculiar  phases  of  Time,  termed  Eras.  For  time,  in 
itself,  means  nothing.  It  expresses  neither  a  quality,  nor  a 
principle  of  matter.  It  bears  no  relation  to  the  wants  or 
necessities  of  sentient  beings,  nor  does  it  even  form  an  element 
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in  the  complex  gystem  of  the  Universe.    We  know  it  onlj  ^ 
the  exponent  of  an  idea  of  duration.    As  the  limit  at  which 
certain  causes  cease  to  operate,  and  certain  effects  begin  to 
show  themselves.    We  discover  its  effects,  therefore,  by  such 
returns  of  these  results,  as  establish  what  is  called  pmodicity. 
Hence  periodicity  of  effects  results  from  duration  of  causes, 
and  this  idea  of  continuity,  language  denotes  to  be  Time.    Now 
eras  are  landmarks,  as  it  were,  on  the  seashore  of  Time,  by 
which  the  historian  traces  the  course  of  his  observation.    They 
are  germinal  points  from  which  spring  new  ideas,  new  hop@, 
new  destinies.    Every  era  seems  to  amplify  and  expand  the 
horoscope  of  humanity,  even  as  every  year  added  to  the  life  of 
man  increases  the  number  and  extent  of  his  external  relations. 
They  may  or  may  not  bo  great,  but  they  are  always  at  least 
remarkable,  because  of  a  sudden  expansion  or  Han  which  they 
give  to  society.    They  are  intellectual  motors,  each  time  select- 
ing a  new  fulcrum  by  which  to  exert  their  power.    Now  it  is 
in  morals,  as  in  the  rise  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  the  birth  of  the 
Reformation — now  in  physics,  as  in  the  discoveries  of  Newton, 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Harvey — now  in  civil  go?- 
ernment,  as  in  the  labours  of  a  Justinian,  an  Alfred,  and  a 
Napoleon.    It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  rela- 
tion between  eras  and  localities,  between  events  and  the  coun- 
tries that  witness  their  origin,  insomuch  as  to  admit  almost  of  a 
chorographic  classification.    Thus  Asia  is  the  parent  seat  of  all 
religion  ;  Europe  the  theatre  of  intellect ;  America,  drawing  from 
both  these  sources,  the  sphere  of  the  highest  political  and  social 
advancement.    Most  religious  eras  had  their  birth  in  Asia,  and 
it  is  here  that  Judaism,  Christianity,  Islamism,  and  Buddhian, 
all  originated.    To  Asia  belongs  the  triple  honour  of  having 
witnessed  the  creation,  dispersion,  and  redemption  of  mankind. 
To  Europe  that  of  having  witnessed  the  highest  intellectual 
development  of  the  human  race.    To  America,  "  Time's  noblest 
offspring,"  the  promise  seems  given,  of  beholding  a  political 
and  social  millenium,  such  as  spring  only  from  public  institu' 
tions  based  upon  the  enduring  foundations  of  Protestantism. 

When  we  look  for  the  first  era  in  the  series  of  man's  migra- 
tions over  earth,  it  is  among  the  "  heaven-aspiring "  clifis  of 
Central  Asia  that  we  behold  it.     On  the  plain  of  Shinar,  at 
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he  base  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  mankind  were  first  inclined  to 
leparate  by  the  polyglot  character  there  imparted  to  them. 
?rom  that  moment  the  Shemitic,  the  Hametic,  and  the  Japhetic 
civilization,  began  to  unroll  the  momentous  web  of  its  appointed 
nission,  and  the  term  brother^  which  had  formerly  been  of  com- 
mon import,  was  first  changed  to  that  of  stranger.    After  their 
iispersion,  these  three  great  families  established  themselves 
primarily  in  certain  geographical  seats,  whence  they  became 
gradually  disseminated.    The  high  tablelands  were  the  earliest 
abodes  selected  by  them,  and,  there  founding  nations,  they  sent 
their  superfluous  populations,  like  ocean  waves,  to  sweep  over 
the  fertile  plains  of  earth.    Not  long  either  were  they  in  mani- 
festing their  physical  and  mental  inequalities,  in  that  great 
emulative  struggle  for  supremacy  which  has  ever  since  contin- 
ued.    The  doomed  race  of  Ham,  cursed  in  the  person  of  its 
progenitor,  and  foreordained  to  8er\itude,  never  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  conqueror,  but  sat  down  upon  the  least  favoured 
of  the  inter-tropical  regions,  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  Africa. 
The  black  races  have  no  history  of  their  own,  and  the  dark 
inhuman  rites  of  Fetishism  are  the  nearest  approximation  to 
any  conceptions  of  systematic  religion,  which  they  have  ever 
manifested.    Through  many  centuries,  while  every  other  race 
has  progressed  in  development  and  influence,  while  art  and  sci- 
ence and  literature  have  blessed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  remotest  regions  of   earth,  and  the  humblest  and  most 
obscure  tribes  have  felt  their  elevating  influences,  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham,  scarcely  removed  from  their  original  condition 
of  barbarism,  are  still  grovelling  in  darkness  and  ignorance. 
In  view  of  such  evidences  of  physical  inferiority  as  these  facts 
afford,  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  take  a  similar  view  of 
them,  as  did  the  philosophic  Montesquieu.    It  is  unquestionable 
that,  as  a  race,  they  have  contributed  nothing  to  any  of  the 
departments  of  human  learning,  and  their  history,  judging 
from  the  past,  promises  no  higher  developments  than  are 
afforded  by  the  monotonous  phases  of  a  patriarchal  or  nomadic 
existence. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  two  families,  we  find  as  the  morn 
of  time  expands  into  day,  an  intelligent  people  already  seated 
tipon  the  luxuriant  plains  which  border  the  Ganges.    And  as 
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a  marked  evidence  of  their  cultivation  and  refinement,  sages 
and  philosophers  attempting  to  idealize  "  the  metempsychosis  of 
nature/'  and  to  weave  from  it  a  system  of  religious  belief.  It 
is  somewhat  singular,  and  not  over-consolatory  certainly  to  the 
believer  in  Christianity,  that  many  of  the  rhapsodical  specula- 
tions of  the  Hindoo  pundits,  after  being  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  Greek  philosophy,  were  subsequently  commingled 
with  the  primitive  doctrines  of  the  Church.  And  yet  this  is 
no  more  strange  than  tliat  the  days  of  the  week  in  English 
should  be  named  after  Saxon  deities,  whom,  constructively,  we 
thus  continue  to  honour. 

The  foundation  of  Babylon  by  Nimrod,  and  of  Nineveh  by 
Ashur,  each  being  of  a  separate  race,  do  not  indicate  as  yet  a 
wide  dispersion  of  the  families,  either  of  Ham  or  Shem,  while 
that  of  Japhet,  verifying  the  subsequent  assertion  of  the  Roman 
satirist,  **^itdax  Japeti  genus^^  seems  to  have  at  once,  and 
instinctively  bent  its  steps  towards  that  mythic  West,  where 
lay  all  the  future  and  the  fortunes  of  nascent  civilization.  Let 
us  leave  them  for  a  time  to  pursue  their  exalted  mission  of 
nourisliing,  as  well  as  planting  the  earliest  seeds  of  republican- 
ism on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  sombre  for- 
ests of  Sarmatia ;  and  thus  providing  for  that  independence  of 
the  person,  which,  while  it  detracts  nothing  from  the  strength 
of  a  government,  is  tlie  true,  and  only  enduring  incentive  {q 
development  and  progress  in  art,  science,  or  literature.  The 
Divinity  "  that  sliapes  our  ends"  is  not  a  mere  fancy  of  the 
poet,  nor  an  allegory  of  ancient  mythology.  There  is  a  name- 
less something  behind,  and  antecedent  to  all  human  design ;  a 
great  "  first  cause"  whoso  influence  moulds  and  governs,  though 
it  neither  disturbs  nor  restricts  the  sphere  of  man's  moral 
and  intellectual  freedom.  In  obedience  to  its  incontrovei-tible 
behests,  mankind  have  taken  their  appointed  places  on  earth, 
and  worked  out  the  premeditate  design  of  creation.  They  do 
not  feel  the  chain  which  so  inscrutably  leads  their  instincts  and 
aspirations,  and  therefore  fancy  that  it  does  not  exist  For 
reason  is  ever  prone  to  scoff  at  faith. 

The  Iranic  race  claims  our  first  attention  at  this  stage  of 
inquiry.  It  was  parent  of  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  mightiest  monarchies  the  world  ever  witnessed,  and  em- 
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}raced  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster's  dualistic  monotheism,  which 

tanght  it  to 

"Make 
Their  altars  the  high  places,  and  the  peak 
Of  earth— overhanging  mouDtaios,  anid  thns  take 
A  fit  and  nnwalled  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrioes  are  weak 
tJpreared  of  human  hands." 

Not  many  centuries  did  it  require  for  the  Iranites  or  Persians, 
to  sabjogate  Western  Asia,  and  make  tributaries  of  the  sur* 
rounding  nations.    Fierce  and  indomitable  in  their  character ; 
as  yet  nndegenerate  from  primitive  virtues,  and  untainted  by 
that  polluting  luxury  which  afterwards  rotted  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  thoy  long  exercised  a  rule,  which  none  dared  dispute, 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Nile.    The  names  of  Cyrus  and  Camby* 
ses  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  nations ;  and  the  Hel* 
lenic  States  were  not  the  only  ones  who  looked  with  anxiety 
upon  the  expanding  conquests  of  "  the  Great  King/'    But  now 
the  time  had  come  when,  unable  from  internal  discord  to  main* 
tain  its  political  unity,  and  physically  enervated  by  a  spirit  of 
license  which  ruled  both  the  palace  and  the  purlieu,  and  shamed 
into  abjection  the  dignity  of  manhood— this  mighty  empire  was 
about  to  fall  from  its  own  weight,  and  be  partitioned  among 
the  various  nations  which  formerly  had  been  held  as  its  satra- 
pies.   The  first  great  era  was  about  to  close,  and  with  it  the 
grandeur  of  the  Shemitic  family.    This  prophetic  race  round 
which  had  clustered  so  much  of  promise  and  renown ;  which 
includes  among  its  types  the  fire-worshipping  Persian,  the  pagan 
Hindoo  and  Chinese,  and  the  chosen  people  of  Israel,  had  passed 
its  maturity,  and  yielding  to  the  great  law  of  change,  surren- 
dered the  sceptre  of  dominion  into  other  and  more  vigorous 
hands.    Since  the  dispersion  it  had  successively  produced  the 
Patriarchal,  the  Theocratic,  the  Monarchical,  and  the  Persian 
periods  in  history.    Through  two  decades  of  centuries  it  had 
been  in  the  zenith  of  power,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  casting  only  tiie  baleful  influences  of  a  dog- 
matic paganism  about  it    The  race  of  Japhet  were  now  to 
begm  tiie  disenthralment  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  melan- 
choly creeds  of  barbarism,  and  to  develop  the  true  destinies  of 
mankind.  ^ 
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It  was  on  the  ever-memorable  plains  of  Marathon,  that  the 
old  precedents  of  Persian  valour  were  destroyed.    A  few  tribes, 
they  can  hardly  be  called  nations,  dwelling  on  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  speaking  a  common  language,  and  mutually  engaged  in 
essaying  every  form  of  government  which  the  independent 
spirit  of  man  can  suggest,  fearlessly  met  the  aU-conquering 
Xerxes,  and  wrested  &om  his  wavering  grasp  the  destinies  of 
earth.    Until  then,  mankind  had  lived  beneath  hierardiical 
thraldom,  and  were  fitted  to  play  no  higher  part  than  that  of 
subjects  to  a  despot.    Greek  philosophy  first  broke  the  rusted 
fetters  of  antiquity,  and  taught  man  hia  true  dignity.    It  led 
him  to  aspire  after  the  nobler  estate  of  a  citizen  in  a  self- 
governed  conununity,  where  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  firee 
inquiry  would  tend  to  multiply  the  individual  resources  whence 
flow  intelligence,  wealth,  and  morality ;  and  thus  provide  for 
posterity  the  glorious  heritage  of  imperishable  principles,  for 
their  guidance  and  support    These  elements  of  popular  enfran- 
chisement, have  succumbed  neither  to  time,  accident,  nor  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  character,  but,  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
are  still  to  be  found  engrafted  upon  the  constitutions  of  eveiy 
free  government  upon  the  earth. 

[To  be  coDtlnadd.] 
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SCRIPTURE    AND    SCIENTIFIC    ETHNOGRAPHIES 

COMPARED. 

Among  the  sulgects  with  which  science  is  attempting  to  deal 
in  these  days,  there  is  no  one  more  important  or  interesting 
than  Ethnology,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Man. 

The  subject  readily  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  under  the 
one  or  other  of  which  all  questions  naturally  arrange  them- 
selves,  and  find  their  answer.  These  are  (1),  Unity,*  or  Diver- 
sity of  Origin ;  and  (2)  Migrations ;  the  latter  of  which  we 
propose  to  discuss  chiefly  in  the  present  paper,  although  what 
we  have  to  say  on  that  branch  of  the  general  subject  will  pre- 
suppose something  of  the  former.  We  will,  therefore,  make  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  Unity  of  Origin. 

That  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  unity,  arising  not 
only  from  the  common  belief  on  that  subject,  but  also  from  the 
many  and  marked  characteristics  which  all  men  and  tribes  of 
men  have  in  common — as  reason,  intelligence,  will,  an  erect 
stature,  a  biped  and  bimanous  form,  &c., — is  readily  admitted 
by  all  persons. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  readily  admitted  that  the  diversi- 
ties in  colour,  features,  &c.,  are  sufficient  to  raise  the  question 
of  unity  of  origin,  even  if  it  does  not  entirely  silence  the  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  unity  just  spoken  of,  and  raise  the 
counter  presumption  in  favour  of  diversity  of  protoplastic 
pairs,  from  which  these  various  races  have  descended. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  we  do  not  think  that  these  diver- 
sities in  the  present  appearance  and  condition  of  men  have 
been  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  the  influence 
of  climate  and  mode  of  life.    Nor  do  we  think  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  science  affords  any  ground  to  expect  that  these 
diversities  can  ever  be  accounted  for  in  that  way.    Still,  how- 
ever, we  state  this  rather  as  an  admission  than  as  a  point  which 
we  wish  to  prove,  or  care  to  fortify  with  arguments  and  facts. 
We  shall,  however,  content  ourselves  by  stating  the  broad 
principle  which  we  think  will  cover  and  meet  the  force  of  all 
wgmnents  that  can  be  derived  from  the  diversity  in  present 
^appearances,  against  the  doctrine  of  unity  of  origin,  namely : 
^W  vJterever  there  is  sufficient  congeniality  of  nature  to  allow  of 
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interproduction,  there  is  aU  that  is  required  for  unity  qf  origin ; 
60  tliat  whatever  species  will  now  intermix  and  produce 
ofifspring,  may  have  sprung  from  the  same  proto-plastic  pair,  as 
is  shown  by  the  very  fact  of  interproduction. 

Now  that  all  the  varieties  of  men  will  intermix  and  produce 
a  prolific  offspring  is  undeniable.  And  the  cases  of  hybridi^ 
among  animals,  which  have  been  so  much  quoted  as  naitraliz- 
ing  the  force  of  this  argument,  may  as  wdl  be  explahied  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  species  which  thus  mix  are  descended 
from  the  same  pair,  as  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  not. 
We  certainly  have  no  proof,  historic  or  otherwise,  that  all  the 
species  in  the  genus  cants  or  equus,  for  example,  are  not 
descended  from  the  same  pair.  The  objection  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  man,  based  on  the  hybridity  of  animals,  has 
nothing  but  a  hypothesis  or  assumption — the  merest  hypothesis 
or  assumption  in  the  world— for  its  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  all  species 
and  varieties  of  the  animal  kingdom,  abnormal  individuds  fre- 
quently make  their  appearance,  as  albinos  and  the  porcmpiDe 
man  in  the  human  species.  We  can  offer  no  explanation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  such  cases.  But  we  do  know  that  when  soch 
abnormal  individuals  occur,  their  peculiarities  are  transmissi- 
ble, and  may  thus  become,  and  in  fact  often  do  become,  tiie 
constituent  peculiarities  of  a  new  variety,  or  species,  within 
the  genus  to  which  th^b  parents  belonged. 

The  second  point  to  which  we  will  refer  is  the  fact  that  man, 
from  having  a  language  stored  with  memories  and  traditions 
of  the  past,  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  subjected  to  those  t^ts 
of  unity  and  variety  which  constitute  our  only  guide  in  regard 
to  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Language  is  not  the  ioTen- 
tion  of  a  day.  It  is  not  like  the  inarticulate  cries  of  the  ani- 
mals, a  mere  natural  sound,  but  it  consists  of  arbitrary  signs, 
adopted  by  mutual  consent  and  agreement  to  express  ideas  for 
which  there  is  no  natural  expression,  such  as  are  the  cries  of 
animals  in  relation  to  their  emotions. 

If,  now,  we  regard  man  not  as  a  mere  dumb  animal,  but  as 
an  intelligent  being,  and  take  into  the  account  his  vocabularies, 
and  the  marks  he  has  left  behind  him,  wherever  he  has  been  in 
his  migrations,  we  are  at  once  in  possession  of  facts  totally 
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inconsistent  with  any  theories  of  indigenous  origin  in  seyeral 
different  localities  or  habitats,  like  those  which  Agassiz  and 
others  have  referred  us  to.  Every  where  do  we  find  common 
elements  in  the  languages  spoken  by  men,  and  in  those  arbi- 
trary sounds  which  constitute  their  written  or  spoken  language, 
and  which,  therefore,  imply  an  early  connection  and  intercourse 
among  them.  Every  where  also  do  we  find  marks  and  monu- 
ments, which  point  out  the  path  along  which  the  various  races 
and  nations  have  passed  on  their  way  to  their  present  abodes. 
The  existence  of  such  monuments  admit3  of  no  denial.  And 
it  is  manifestly  unscientific  to  attempt  to  account  for  man's 
diversities  and  migrations  without  taking  them  into  account. 

It  is  a  recent  theory,  proposed  by  Agassiz,  that  in  the  race 
of  men  there  are  eight  distinct  species,  each  with  a  protoplas- 
tic pair  and  a  habitat  of  its  own.  In  this  view  there  have 
been  in  fact  no  migrations,  but  each  race  or  variety  of  men 
originated  where  they  now  live,  and  the  only  comparison  that 
can  be  made  between  the  scientific  and  the  Scripture  ethnolo- 
gies is  simply  one  of  contradiction — the  one  contradicting  the 
other  in  every  important  particular. 

If,  now,  we  treat  man,  in  the  investigation  of  his  natural  his- 
tory, as  we  do  the  mere  brute  animals,  ignoring  the  monuments 
of  his  history,  his  traditions,  and  the  common  elements  of  his 
language,  the  theory  of  Agassiz  might  be  true.  But,  on  that 
theory,  no  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  those  monu- 
ments and  marks  of  men's  past  condition  and  migrations. 
Every  where  man  has  written  his  history  on  the  earth's  surface 
in  monuments  more  perennial  than  even  brass,  and  these  rec- 
ords come  down  to  us  over  all  the  intervening  ages  of  time, 
to  show  where  and  what  man  has  been  in  ages  of  which  we 
should  otherwise  have  had  no  record  or  intimation. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  eminently  worth  considering,  that  whether 
we  take  the  Scripture  account,  the  indications  of  comparative 
philology,  or  the  monuments  of  migrations  as  they  are  left  on 
the  earth's  surface,  or  contained  in  the  usages  and  traditions  of 
nations — ^whether,  I  say,  we  take  the  one  or  the  other,  or  all  of 
these  indications,  we  are  referred  to  a  threefold  division  of 
the  races  of  man  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  existence, 
althbugh  these  divisions  do  not,  as  they  have  thus  far  gene- 
wdly  been  made,  altogether  coincide. 
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Thus,  in  the  Scripture  view  we  have  three  sons  of  Noah, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  Prom  Shem  are  descended  the  heroic 
races  of  Mesopotamia  and  Southwestern  Asia,  including  the 
Assyrians,  the  Syrians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
modern  Arabs.  Prom  Japhet  we  have  the  Indo-l^Dropean 
nations,  including  the  ancient  Pelasgians,  the  Celts,  the  Grotfaic 
nations,  and  the  more  modem  Sdavic.  Prom  Ham  descended 
the  dark  races  of  Southeastern  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  though 
the  Scriptures  are  quite  silent  with  regard  to  tiie  Asiatic  Ethi- 
opians, or  the  dark  races  of  Africa,  except,  perhaps,  the  single 
allusion  made  to  them  in  the  account  of  the  building  of  Babel. 

The  Scriptures  represent  these  three  races  as  having  pro- 
ceeded from  some  highland  in  the  regions  of  Asia  to  the  North- 
eastward of  the  present  Persian  empire,  and  North  of  the 
ancient  Mesopotamia.  Prom  this  central  spot  it  would  appear 
that  the  descendants  of  Ham  went  first  to  the  southeast,  thence 
a  part  of  them,  at  least,  returned  westward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  thence  still  further  West*  to  Egypt,  and  then 
overspread  Africa  generally.  The  descendants  of  Shem  passed 
to  the  southwest  at  once,  and  we  first  hear  of  them  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Of 
the  descendants  of  Japhet,  we  find  that  they  went  West  by  a 
more  northerly  route,  and  spread  over  Asia  Minor  and  Europe. 

If,  now,  we  turn  our  attention  to  comparative  philology,  we 
see  at  once  three  great  families  of  languages,  which,  however 
much  they  may  difier  in  their  subordinate  dialects,  have  strongly 
marked  characteristics.  Of  these,  the  one  is  known  as  Shem- 
itic,  including  the  ancient  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac, 
the  Phoenician  or  Punic,  and  the  modem  Arabic,  co€xtensiYe 
in  fact  with  the  descendants  of  the  biblical  Shem.  The  other, 
known  as  the  Indo-European,  including  the  %ncient  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
learned  languages  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  To  this  we  add 
a  third,  including,  as  their  normal  type,  the  monosyllabic  lan- 
guages of  Asia,  the  Chinese,  &c. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  Sh^nitic  and  the  Indo-European  or  JaTO- 
nian  languages  are  concerned,  we  have  a  perfect  and  entire 
coincidence  between  the  ethnography  of  the  Scriptures  and 
that  of  philology.    But  the  Scriptures  say  nothing  of  the 
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Mongolic  races  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  philology  gives  no  class 
or  family  of  dialects  corresponding  to  the  progeny  of  Ham, 
€L8  that  progeny  is  represented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  Here 
then  is  the  first  discrepancy  to  be  reconciled. 

But  before  we  attempt  to  reconcile  this  difficulty,  let  us  refer 
to  the  classification  of  man,  based  on  his  physical  constitution 
and  the  traditional  and  monumental  records  of  his  migrations. 
Turning  our  attention,  then,  to  this  field  of  investigation 
we  find,  at  the  very  earliest  period — a  period  that  science 
would  place  at  about  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago — a  race  of 
black,  woolly-headed  men  on  the  southeast  of  the  central  pla- 
teau which  extends  North  of  the  ancient  Paropamissus,  or  mod- 
ern Hindft  Kooph,  and  West  of  the  Bolor  Tag.  These  dark- 
coloured  people,  which  we  thus  find  in  Northwestern  India, 
extended,  one  branch  of  them,  South  and  East,  filling  the  penin- 
Bala,  and  extending  their  migrations  as  far  as  the  remotest 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  intermingling  with 
other  races,  as  we  shall  show  by  and  bye.  Another  branch 
migrated  westward,  left  their  marks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  passed  over  Southeastern  Asia,  dividing  in  Arabia — 
one  part  crossing  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez  into  Egypt,  and 
the  other  passing  the  straits  of  Babelmandel  into  Southern 
Africa.    This  we  will  call  the  Negro,  or  woolly-headed  race. 

On  the  West  side  of  this  high  land,  to  which  all  science 
points  as  the  first  abode  of  man,  we  find  a  very  different  race 
or  order  of  men,  constituting  what  modem  ethnology  has 
called  the  Caucasian.  The  first  emigration,  beginning  at  the 
South,  is  that  which  passed  down  the  valley  of  the  Helmund, 
founded  Nineveh,  and  the  great  emipires  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Southern  Asia,  among  whom,  or  rather  from  whom,  there 
sprung  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  next  race  is  what  is  called 
the  Celtic,  which  must  have  passed  westward  by  a  more  north- 
em  route,  and  reached  Western  Europe,  as  the  Gauls  in 
France,  as  early  as  1500  B.  C.  Then  soon  after  these,  and  a 
little  further  North,  we  have  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  migra- 
tions, which  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  North  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  are  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  modem  German  and  Scandinavian  nations. 
Then  further  North,  and  at  a  still  later  period,  the  Sclavi 
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passed  into  Northern  Europe,  occupying  the  country  from  the 
Balkan  mountains  on  the  South,  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
the  Vistula  on  the  West,  to  the  Ural  mountains  on  the  East ; 
with,  however,  a  skirting  of  a  different  race  all  along  the 
northern  border,  and  as  far  Wd&t  as  Lapland  and  the  western 
coast  of  Norway. 

We  have  but  one  more  original  variety  to  mention,  namely : 
the  Mongolian.  This  race  we  first  find  on  the  northeast  of 
this  central  plateau.  It  has  filled  the  whole  of  Eastern  and 
Northern  Asia,  extending  as  far  South  as  the  mountain  ranges 
which  separate  Siam  from  Cambodia. 

But,  besides  these  three  original  varieties,  we  have  certain 
centres  of  intermixture  out  of  which  well  marked  types  have 
originated.  Of  these  we  will  mention  only  a  few.  At  the 
very  earliest  date  a  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race,  descendants 
of  Japhet,  must  have  passed  to  the  southeast  of  their  primal 
home,  in  Tartary,  into  upper  India,  and  formed  with  the  N^ro 
population,  descended  from  Ham,  a  mixed  race — ^the  coloured 
population  of  India,  the  labouring  class,  or  coolies.  This 
mixed  race,  also  passing  on  to  the  southeast,  fell  in  with  the 
Mongols — who  had  come  round  the  Himalaya  mountains  and 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  by  the  eastward  route,  through 
Cochin-China  and  Siam — ^and  a  further  intermixture  took 
place.  The  result  was  the  Malay  population,  with  its  almost 
endless  variety  of  features,  complexion,  &c.,  extending  over  all 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  forming  the  native  population  of 
our  own  continent  from  California  southward,  including 
nearly  all  of  South  America.  In  some  cases  the  black  of  the 
Negro  prevails,  as  in  Luzon  and  the  Philippine  islands  gene- 
rally. In  others,  the  red  of  the  Mongol  is  quite  distinct.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  hue  is  that  of  an  olive  brown — a  mixture^ 
in  fact,  of  the  black  of  the  Negro,  the  red  of  the  Mongol,  and 
the  flesh  tint  of  the  Caucasian. 

Another  still  more  important  mixed  race  arose  iu  the  earliest 
times  also,  near  the  Ural  Mountains — on  the  confines  of  En- 
rope  and  Asia — from  an  intermixture  of  the  earliest  Northern 
emigrants  of  the  Caucasians  (descendants  of  Japhet)  and 
the  Mongolians.  Their  language,  as  is  natural,  was  a  mixture 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  two,  the  Indo-European  and  the 
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monosyllabic  idiom  of  the  Mongol,  forming  what  is  called 
in    comparatiye  philology  the  agglutinating  dialects.     This 
Txice  seems  to  have  divided  at  once  into  two  great  branches, 
(I),  one  passing  to  the  East,  extending  all  along  the  North  of 
Asia,  as  Tartars.    It  reached  our  own  continent,  and  consti- 
tutes no  small  share  of  the  original  Stock  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  South,  and  the  Rocty  Mountains  on  the  West,  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  East.    (11, 1.)   A  part  of  the  other 
branch  went  westward  to  the  North  of  Europe,  constituting  the 
Laplanders,  and  as  a  more  recent  migration  of  the  same  race 
— the  Finlanders.    Another  (II,  2)  migration  passed  south- 
east, and  to  the  West  of  the  Black  Sea.    Here  they  seem  to 
have  divided,  one  (II,  2a)  branch  crossiag  the  Balkan  Moun- 
tains into  Greece,  as  Pelasgians ;  (II,  2b),  the  other  passing  still 
West  again  divided,  (bl)  one  branch  of  them  crossing  the 
Julian  Alps  as  Oscans,  and  the  other  (b2)  crossed  the  Pennine 
Alps  as  Etruscans.    A  remnjant  of  them  (b3)  passed  still  fur- 
ther West,  and  are  still  to  be  found  in  isolated  fragments  in 
Southwestern  Eiurope,  of  whom  the  Biscayans,  or  Euskuldwnes 
as  they  call  themselves,  of  the  Pyrenees,  are  the  best  known 
and  the  most  important.    The  Greek  branch  (11,  2a),  or 
Pelasgi,  also  crossed  the  Adriatic  from  several  different  points 
in  Greece,  into  Italy,  as  the  third  great  element  of  the  early 
Italian  population. 

There  was  still  a  fourth  branch  of  this  mixed  race  (II,  3) 
that  migrated  directly  South,  passing  to  the  East  of  the  Black 
Sea,  leaving  monuments  still  extant  along  their  path.  They 
constituted  a  large  element  in  the  early  Phoenician  population. 
They  were  probably  the  occupands  of  Palestine,  as  Anakims, 
Zamzumnims,  Emims,  and  Horims,  whom  the  Canaanites  are 
represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  driven  out  before  thenu 
They  certainly  passed  into  Egypt,  and  appear  as  the  yellow 
race  on  their  earliest  monuments  ;  and  from  Egypt  one  branch 
(II,  3a)  passed  South,  constituting  a  large  element  of  the  Ethi- 
opian and  Abyssinian  population,  and  are  not  unlikely  found 
at  present  as  the  Hottentots  and  KaflSrs  of  South  Africa.  And 
finally  another  branch  (II,  3b)  passed  to  the  West  from  Egypt 
as  the  ancient  Numidians — crossed  of  er  into  Spain  as  Iberians, 
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and  then  again  met  in  Southern  Europe,  Spain,  Italy,  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  branch  of  the  same  £ajni]  j, 
which  had  reached  Southern  Europe  by  the  more  direct  coarse 
which  we  have  just  marked  out. 

K  now  we  gather  up  and  compare  the  three  Ethnographic 
we  find  that  the  Scripture  gives  us  no  account  of  ihe  Mongolian 
and  Malay  races,  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
Asia,  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  our  own  Continent,  and  yet  it  speaks  of  three 
great  stem-races,  so  to  call  them,  the  descendants  of  Sh^n, 
Ham,  and  Japhet. 

Again  :  Comparative  Philology  gives  us  three  distinct 
classes  or  families  of  languages,  but  one  is  Mongolie,  of  which 
the  Scriptures  say  nothing,  and  it  does  not  include  the  dialects 
of  the  Negroes,  whom  the  Scriptures  represent  as  descended 
from  Ham — as  one  among  those  great  families. 

Finally,  the  Natural  History  of  man  also  makes  three  great 
types,  or  stem-races,  the  Caucasian,  including  the  descendants 
of  both  Shem  and  Japhet,  and  the  Negroes  whom  the  Scriptures 
refer  to  Ham ;  but  it  also  points  to  the  great  Mongolian  stem, 
of  which,  as  before  said,  the  Scriptures  say  nothing. 

Now  one  is  strongly  tempted  beforehand  to  say  that  there 
must  be  some  way  of  reconciling  these  three  systems.  They 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  rather  from  the  imperfections  and 
incompleteness  of  one  or  two  of  them  at  least,  rather  than  from 
any  points  of  irreconcilable  contradiction. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  the  N^roes,  whom  we 
recognize  as  descendants  from  Ham,  in  the  first  place,  in  India 
they  became  intermixed  with  Caucasians,  and  then  with  Mon- 
gols, and  the  Malay  dialects  are  a  mixture,  according  with  this 
account  of  their  origin.  But  yet  they  are  so  mixed  that  we 
cannot,  by  any  analysis,  now  ascertain  precisely,  or  even  gene- 
rally, what  the  unmixed  Negro  language  must  have  been. 
Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  branch  of  the  descendants  of 
Ham  who  migrated  from  India,  or  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  West  (and 
the  Scriptures  say  that  they  came  from  the  East),  and  built  the 
tower  of  Babel,  not  only  then,  and  in  all  their  wanderings 
Westward,  they  were  intermingled  more  or  less  with  the 
descendants  of  Shem  who  had  come  down  the  valley  of  the 
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Helmund,  but  they  were  also,  according  to  the  Smpture 
account,  subjected  at  Babel  to  the  still  further  influence  of  a 
divine  interposition  confounding  their  language.  In  Palestine 
and  in  Africa  they  also  came  into  a  still  further  alliance  with 
the  Ouralian  race,  whose  migration  to  Africa  we  have  just 
noticed. 

Now  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  we  believe,  that  all  the 
Negro  dialects  of  Africa  have  very  distinct  marks  of  the  She- 
mitic  intermixture.  Then — ^four  tiiousand  years  ago — as  now, 
the  descendants  of  Ham  were  the  inferior  race,  and  then,  as 
now,  in  St.  Domingo  and  on  our  own  Southern  plantations, 
they  lost  the  material  of  their  own  dialects  and  adopted  that 
of  their  superiors, — ^not  indeed  only  adopting  the  language  of 
the  superior  race,  but  making  probably  about  as  near  an 
approach  thereto  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  days  of  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Assyrian  glory,  as  they  do  now  to  the  English  and 
the  French  of  their  modern  masters  and  rulers. 

In  this  way,  as  it  appears  to  us,  we  easily  account  for  the  loss 
of  the  languages  which  should  characterize  the  descendants  of 
Ham— of  the  Scripture  ethnography — tod  reconcile  the  scrip- 
tural and  the  philological  ethnologies. 

The  other  and  remaining  difficulty  admits,  as  we  think,  of  a 
solution  quite  as  easy  and  as  satisfactory  as  the  one  just  dis- 
posed of. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  common  impression  that  each  of 
the  grandsons  of  Noah,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, must  have  been  the  progenitor  of  a  race  or  nation,  which 
was  called  by  his  name.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with 
many  of  them ;  and  the  names  thus  derived  denoted  the  polit- 
ical rather  than  any  ethnological  distinctions  among  them. 
But  tliere  is  no  reason,  that  we  are  aware  of,  for  the  supposi- 
tion that  each  one  of  those  descendants  of  Noah  became  the 
father  of  a  family,  which  of  itself  grew  into  a  nation;  On  the 
contrary  it  seema  pretty  certain  that  some  of  them  did  not. 

Again,  we  must  recur  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  mention 
whatever  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  posterity  or  of  the  places  of 
abode  of  several  of  the  grandsons  of  Ham,  as  for  example,  Seba, 
Havilah,  Sabtah,  and  Sabtecha.  If  now  we  will  suppose  that, 
in  departing  from  the  central  home  of  the  race,  after  the  flood, 
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these  families  took  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Mongolians,  we  shall  have  the  whole  difficulty 
solved.  We  find  in  this  the  third  great  branch  of  the  human 
family,  corresponding  to  the  Mongolians  of  the  Natural  Hi^ 
tory  of  Man,  and  in  their  language,  the  dialects  that  proceeded 
from  the  other  of  the  Scriptural  division  of  man — ^the  descend- 
ants of  Ham. 

We  certainly  know  of  no  reason  why  the  sons  of  Noah  should 
each  have  a  separate  language,  a  language  differing  from  those 
of  his  brethren ;  as  we  know  that  the  languages  of  th<^e 
descended  from  Japhet  do  differ  from  those  of  the  defendants 
of  Shorn.  The  Shemitic  languages,  for  example,  all  read  from 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  page  to  the  left ;  they  consist  of 
roots  of  three  letters  only.  They  have  no  vowels,  and  do  not 
compound  words.  Their  verbs  have  no  tense  variations,  take 
afforraatives  as  well  as  suffixes,  and  vary  their  form  with  the 
gender  of  the  verb ;  and  in  the  obliqtie  cases  of  nouns,  the  noun 
whose  signification  is  limited  is  put  in  the  oblique  ease  instead 
of  the  noun  limiting  it. 

Precisely  in  the  same  fundamental  point  do  the  monosyllabic 
languages  of  the  pure  Mougolic  races  differ  from  both  the  Indo- 
European  and  the  Shemitic.  And  we  think  that  we  can  hardly 
refer  these  diversities  to  the  confounding  of  the  languages 
sp^en  of  as  having  been  made  at  Babel ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet  were  there,  or  that  any- 
thing more  than  a  few  stragglers  of  the  Shemites — even  if  there 
was  so  much  as  that — were  present  and  participating  in  tiie 
building  of  that  Tower  of  rebellion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Shemites,  under  the  lead  of  Ashur,  had  retired  for  the  purpose 
of  building  Nineveh  before  this  event.  At  16ast  so  we  unde^ 
stand  the  Scripture  narrative. 

It  is  also  well  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word  Haan  is 
derived  from  a  root  which  means  to  burn  or  become  brown 
with  the  sun,  or  sunburnt.  It  sometimes  denotes  a  complete 
black,  and  in  general  any  shade  from  a  reddish  brown  to  a 
black.  Did  this  name  denote  the  complexion  of  Ham?  We 
certainly  know  that  nothing  was  more  common  at  that  time 
and  among  that  people,  than  to  give  to  each  person  a  name 
indicative  of  some  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his 
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personal  appearance,  a  trait  of  his  character,  or  an  event  in 
iis  life. 

If  now  this  son  of  Noah  was  called  Ham  on  account  of  his 
colour,  and  if  he  were  actually  of  this  colour,  we  have  at  once 
mother  difficulty  solved.  We  have  in  him  the  origin  of  dark- 
coloured  races.  We  do  no  violence  to  the  word  Hamj  when 
we  say  that  it  denoted  a  colour  out  of  which  the  cinnamon 
red  of  the  Mongols  and  the  black  of  the  Negroes  and  Negrillos 
may  have  been  produced,  by  influences  now  known  to  be  in 
operation.  For  although  we  admit,  as  we  have  done,  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  diversities  in  the  colour  and  physical 
appearance  of  men,  which  we  now  see  to  exist,  could  have  been 
produced  by  climatic  influences  dime,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
climate  and  mode  of  life  do  exert  some  influence  upon  men  in 
both  these  respects.  Now  suppose  that  Ham,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, was  of  a  reddish  brown ;  and  suppose,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, that  he  is  the  ancestor  of  both  the  Mongolian  and  the 
Negro  races  of  the  Natural  History  classification ;  then  we 
make  no  departure  from  well  known  and  admitted  laws  when 
we  say  that  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Asia,  North  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  would  change  them  to  a  complexion  as 
light  as  the  lightest  of  the  Tartar  races ;  while  the  hot  and 
damp  climate  of  India  and  Africa  would,  in  a  few  generations, 
change  the  descendants  from  the  same  stock  to  a  hue  as  dark 
as  that  of  any  of  the  African  tribes.  And  with  this  change  in 
complexion,  as  we  everywhere  see,  there  is  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  quality  and  texture  of  the  "hair. 

And  if  we  admit  this  solution  of  the  difficulties  stated  in 
regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the  three  ethnographic  sys- 
tems—the Scriptural,  the  Philological,  and  the  Natural  History 
classification — ^there  is  no  other  that  presents  itself,  arising  out 
of  any  other  phenomena  of  race  or  of  language ;  all  can  be 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  known  facts  and  events.  In  fact 
there  are  no  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for  except  such  as 
occur  as  the  natural  results  of  the  intermixtures  and  displace- 
ments— ^if  we  may  use  a  geological  term — ^which  we  know  have 
actually  occurred. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  thus  far  in  the  discussion  of 
our  subject  we  have  gone  on  the  ground  that  the  building  of 
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Babel  and  the  confosioii  of  tongues  occurred  after  the  disper- 
sion and  the  migration  of  some  of  the  races  firom  the  coital 
home,  and  that  in  these  events  the  descendants  of  one  brandi 
of  the  family  of  Ham  were  chieflj  if  not  exclosiTdy  conoemed. 
This,  we  know  very  well,  is  not  the  common  impression ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  our  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  Scrip- 
ture and  scientific  ethnographies — although  this  view,  if  it  be 
admissible,  makes  that  reconciliation  both  more  easy  and  more 
complete.  There  is  nothing  in  history  or  in  the  philological 
indications  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  conmion  theory — that 
aU  the  descendants  of  Noah  migrated  first  westward  as  far  as 
Mesopotamia,  jointly  engaged  in  building  the  rebellious  tower, 
h|kd  their  tongues  confounded,  and  then  were  dispersed  firom 
thence  to  the  parts  of  the  earth's  surfeu^e  which  they  are  soon 
after  found  inhabiting.  There  is  nothing,  we  say,  in  science  or 
history,  inconsistent  with  this,  except  the  inherent  improbabil- 
ity of  the  thing  itself ;  and  that  improbability  is  removed  at 
once  the  moment  we  admit  that  God  had  a  hand  and  a  design 
in  the  event. 

This  view  of  the  dispersion  sustains  about  the  same  relation 
to  what  we  know  on  purely  scientific  grounds  of  the  natural 
history  of  man,  as  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Lord  do  to 
the  profane  history  accounts  of  Him  and  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Take  any  one  of  them  as  an  illustration— 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  if  you  please.  It  would  be  impo^ble 
to  prove  it  from  profane  history,  and  yet  in  that  history  there 
is  no  fact  or  state  of  facts  rendering  such  an  event  impossible 
or  incredible. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  account  of  the  descendants 
of  Noah,  with  the  ethnography  of  their  abodes,  is  given  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  while  the  account  of  the  building  of 
Babel,  &c.,  is  not  given  until  the  chapter  following.  This  cer- 
tainly is  no  proof  that  the  order  of  events  is  followed  in  the 
narration  of  them,  although  it  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  that  order. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  and  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  the  Tower  and  the  confounding 
their  languages,  that "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and 
of  one  speech ;"  that "  they"  [that  is,  "  the  whole  earth  "J  came 
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Tom  the  East,  and  built  the  Tower  lest  they  shonld  be  sca^ 
ered ;  and  that  "  the  Lord  scattered  them  from  thence  abroad 
ipon  the  face  the  whole  earth." 

This  language  will  be  r^arded  as  less  decisive,  however,  of  the 
ioctrine  that  all  the  posterity  of  Noah  were  concerned  in  the 
xanBaction,  on  account  of  the  well  known  fact  that  the  Scrip- 
nires  often  use  such  general  language — ^speaking  of  "  the  whole 
jarth  "  and  "all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  " — ^when  beyond  a 
question  only  those  are  meant  who  were  in  the  more  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  scenes  which  the  speaker  was  describing, 
or  of  the  speaker  himself  and  his  hearers. 

Without,  therefore,  deciding  between  these  two  views,  the 
one  which  we  have  chiefly  used  in  this  essay  has  several  impor- 
tant points  of  advantage  over  the  other,  although  either  will . 
answer  our  purpose  perfectly  well. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  confounding  of  the  languages  at 
Babel  could  accotmt  for  the  phenomena  which  the  comparative 
philology  presents.  And  yet  we  readily  admit  the  full  force 
of  the  principle  that  in  any  miraculous  occurrence  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Divine  Agency  is  itself  a  sufficient  account  for 
anything  otherwise  unaccountable  or  incredible  which  may 
occur.  But  it  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  languages  of 
those  who  are  known  to  have  descended  from  Shem  form  a 
family  distinct  by  themselves,  well  marked  in  their  points  of 
agreement  among  themselves,  and  in  the  very  characteristics 
which  distinguish  them  from  all  others.  No  scholar  is  ever  in 
doubt  whether  to  call  a  language  Shemitic  or  not.  So  also 
with  the  languages  that  are  spoken  by  those  who  are  known  to 
have  been  descended  from  Japhet ;  there  is  the  same  distinc- 
tions in  the  points  of  agreement  among  themselves,  and  of 
diversity  from  all  the  languages  of  any  other  class.  And  the 
same  is  said  to  be  true  also  and  equally  of  the  unmixed  Tartar 
dialects  which  are  spoken  by  those  whom  we  have  supposed  to 
have  been  descended  from  Ham. 

In  the  agglutinated  tongues  of  the  Ouralians  alone  do  we 
find  any  approach  to  Indo-European  peculiarities,  and  then  the 
approach  is  much  less  in  reality  and  in  fact  than  in  appearance 
and  on  first  sight.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Indo-European 
or  Javonian  languages,  that  they  readily  form  compounds  by 
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joining  two  or  more  words,  so  that  in  fact  nearly  every  wci 
with  more  than  one  syllable  is  a  compound  made  up  of  tvot 
more.  These  roots,  or  elementary  words,  may  be  noons,  a  noa 
and  a  verb,  or  a  noun  and  a  preposition,  and  so  on  in  almat 
an  endless  variety.  But  the  characteristic  fact  is,  that  tb 
take  roots,  or  radicals,  as  whokSf  while  in  the  agglntiiatiK 
method,  parts  only  of  several  words  are  taken  to  makeaaeF 
one.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  in  the  first  place  the  sinple 
monosyllables  were  combined  as  wholes,  as  we  see  then  ii 
Chinese  proper  names  of  the  present  day.  But  after  this  jf> 
cess  had  proceeded  to  some  extent,  the  agglutination  proper 
takes  place. 

This  process  may  perhaps  best  be  explained  by  an  exanpk 
Thus  the  Latin  word,  used  also  in  English,  "cadaver,^  hasbea 
thought  to  be  derived  from  the  sentence,  coprpus  dare  vermiu, 
by  agglutination,  taking  from  each  word  the  first  syllable,  d 
of  the  three  thus  making  one.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Al* 
rigines  of  the  North  American  continent,  many  of  them,  at  kisi 
form  their  words,  thus  confirming  the  notion  that  they  are  <^ 
Mongolic  origin,  with  an  intermixture  of  Caucasian  blood  rf 
an  Indo-European  or  Javonian  sub-species. 

Now  it  is  certainly  possible  that,  in  confounding  flie  1» 
guages  on  the  plains  of  Shinaar  (on  the  supposition  that  tb 
whole  human  family  were  there),  there  may  have  beai  a  deaigi 
in  so  confounding  them,  that  wherever  they  might  be  spokfl 
each  dialect  should  proclaim  from  which  branch  of  the  NowiM 
family  those  who  might  speak  it  had  been  derived.  On  fe 
other  hypothesis,  it  is  certainly  worth  consideration  hovtto 
branch  of  the  family  of  Ham  who  were  implicated  in  the  obs 
pronounced  on  them  for  their  shameless  conduct  towards  Ikar 
fathers,  have  lost  this  bond  of  union  and  mark  of  a  cmm 
kindred  and  family  distinction.  They  became,  necessarilj,* 
the  curse  foreordained,  the  servants  of  Shem  and  of  Japhetr- 
lost,  if  not  the  tongue  or  idiom  of  their  fathers,  yet,  at  )ski 
the  speech,  or  words,  which  make  up  the  material  part  of  tlit 
tongue  or  idiom. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  science  in  any  way  aocoontfe 
the  phenomena  which  the  comparative  philology  of  th6  earti 
presents.    There  is,  as   recent   investigations  have  shown, 
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enough  in  all  languages,  even  the  most  remote  and  unlike,  to 
show  that  there  must  have  been  some  communiiy  of  origin — a 
time  when,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "the  whole  Earth  was  of 
one  tongue  and  one  speech,  that  is,  had  not  only  the  same  gen- 
eral structure  of  their  sentences,  but  also  the  same  words  or 
articulate  sounds  to  express  their  ideas.  With  this  fact  as  a 
starting  point,  and  indeed  without  it,  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
show  how  such  diversities — diversities  as  they  are  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  points  of  identity  and  agreement — as  we  find,  for 
example  betweeti  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  the  French  and  the 
German,  the  Celtic  and  the  Sanscrit,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ethi- 
opic,  could  have  occurred.  But  to  account  for  the  still  more 
strongly  marked  diversities  between  the  Javonian  and  the 
Shemitic  dialects,  is  impossible.  How  they  should  have  so 
much  in  common,  and  yet  differ  so  entirely  in  their  formation 
of  sentences,  their  structure  and  general  spirit  as  well  as  in 
the  very  words  themselves,  is  what  science  cannot  expljun. 
This  is  in  itself,  we  apprehend,  a  more  difficult  problem  than 
the  diversities  which  we  find  existing  in  colour,  stature,  and 
general  physiognomy. 

These  facts  seem  to  show,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  all 
of  the  tribes  and  varieties  of  men  must  have  sprung  from  thr^ 
special  stems,  and  each  of  these  stems,  indeed,  from  one  stock 
before  them  ;  that  they  must  have  been  separated  very  early, 
before  much,  if  any  culture,  and  before  the  use  of  written  lan- 
guage was  known.  Nor  can  we  see  how  three  brothers  should 
have  formed  for  themselves,  and  their  posterity,  dialects  or  lan- 
guages so  radically  diverse,  difiering,  as  we  have  said,  not  so 
much  in  the  words  or  sounds  which  they  used  as  in  their  order 
and  arrangement,  and  the  artificial  means  devised  to  connect 
and  construct  them  into  sentences.  The  confounding  of  lan- 
guages at  Babel,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  affected  the  whole 
race  of  men,  does  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty  at  all,  by 
any  natural  tendency  which  we  can  see  that  it  would  possess 
to  accomplish  such  a  result.  Of  course,  it  may  account  for 
this  phenomena.  But  we  can  see  no  connection  between  them 
as  cause  and  result. 

On  the  whole,  and  in  conclusion,  we  must  say  that  the  sub- 
ject is  indeed  involved  in  difficulties  ;  by  which  we  mean  not 
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that  there  are  contradictory  or  irreconcilable  facts,  but  only 
that  there  are  many  phenomena  which  we  cannot  explain. 
Bat  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  that  the  fS^cts  of  science — such 
facts,  we  mean,  as  are  certainly  ascertained,  and  as  they  are 
ascertained — and  the  Bible,  help  to  a  mntoal  understanding  of 
each  other.  The  facts  which  one  famishes  are  often  found 
supplying  those  which  the  other  has  omitted  to  relate,  or  has 
failed  to  discover.  Discrepancies  and  contradictions,  if  they 
exist  anywhere,  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  would 
wish  to  have  it  so  ;  or  who,  in  their  rash  haste,  draw  inferences 
from  the  facts  before  them  which  those  facts  in  themselves  do 
not  warrant. 

If,  now,  we  accept  the  views  here  presented,  it  will  appear 
that  there  are  two  distinct  branches  of  the  descendants  of 
Ham :  a  red,  or  Mongolic,  and  a  black,  or  ElMopic  branch  ;  of 
the  former  of  which  the  Scriptures  say  nothing.  That  the 
descendants  of  Shem  and  Japhet,  taken  together,  make  up  the 
Caucasian  races — the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Sclavic,  being 
descended  from  Japhet  alone.  That  the  descendants  of  each 
of  the  sons  of  Noah  had,  in  some  way,  a  class  of  dialects  of 
its  own,  distinctly  marked  and  clearly  distinguishable  from 
those  of  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Noachian  family. 
And,  finally,  that  the  Ethiopic  branch  of  the  descendants  of 
Ham  have  lost  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hamitic  dialects,  and 
that  those  peculiarities  are  retained  among  the  descendants  of 
Ham  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia. 

This  view,  it  is  readily  admitted,  does  not  account  for,  nor 
does  it  attempt  to  account  for,  all  the  phenomena  presented  by 
the  Ethnography  of  our  earth.  But  it  does  reconcile  all  fte 
facts  known  to  us,  from  whatever  source  derived,  accepting  the 
Scripture  history  as  a  collateral  source  of  information,  and 
equally  as  reliable  as  any  other. 

With  this  starting  point,  we  might  easily  pursue  our  subject 
into  detail.  But  for  this  we  have  not  time  at  present;  and, 
therefore,  we  content  ourselves  with  what  we  have  done. 
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7%e  Continuity  of  the  Church  of  Enghnd  in  the  Sixteenth  Centu- 
ry :  Two  Discourses  ;  with  an  Appendix  and  JVotes.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  JD.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  An- 
nunciation, Jfew  York.    Jfew  York  :  Pudney  §•  RusselL    1853. 

Romanists  and  certain  extreme  Protestants  are  fond  of  assum" 
ing  and  arguing,  that  the  reformation  which  took  place  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  proceeded  upon 
such  principles  as  infer  the  right  and  the  competency  of  any 
number  of  individual  Christians  at  any  time  to  form  themselves 
into  a  church.  Accordingly  they  very  often  speak  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  as  having  originated,  or  begun  to  be,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  As  to  the  class  of  extreme  Protestants  in 
question,  they  will  have  it,  not  that  the  ancient  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  reformed  from  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery, 
but  that  religion  in  England  was  reformed  by  destroying  the 
ancient  Church  and  manufacturing  a  new  one.  Perhaps  they 
really  believe  what  they  say  in  this  matter :  if  they  do,  we  trust 
there  is  no  breach  of  charity  in  suspecting  it  to  be  because  they 
wish  to  have  it  so.  Why  the  Romanists  and  these  extreme 
Protestants  should  be  thus  found  striking  together,  is  indeed  a 
curious  question,  but  cannot  be  entered  upon  now. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  maintained  that  the  present 
Church  of  England,  instead  of  being  a  modern  creation  or 
manufacture,  has  come  down  by  organic  propagation  from  the 
one  Christian  Church  established  by  our  Lord's  Apostles  ;  and 
that  the  process  of  the  Reformation  no  more  touched  htn*  con- 
tinuity  of  life  and  being  as  a  Church,  than  that  Naaman,  in  the 
process  of  being  cured  of  his  leprosy,  lost  his  personal  identity 
and  ceased  to  be  the  same  man. 

The  question  is  certainly  a  very  grave  and  important  one  : 
it  involves  many  deep  principles,  and  embraces  a  wide  range  of 
historic  fact :  to  discuss  it  aright,  requires  clear  insight,  com- 
prehensive thought,  and  profound  judgment. 

The  volume  before  us  is  occupied  with  this  discussion.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  the  work  was  this :  Towards  the  close 
of  1852,  Dr.  Ives,  then  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  announced 
to  his  Diocese,  in  a  letter  from  Rome,  that  "  for  years  doubts 
of  the  validity  of  his  office  as  Bishop  had  harassed  his  mind,'' 
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and  "  goaded  him  at  times  to  the  Tery  borders  of  derange- 
ment ;'*  that  these  doubts  had  lately  "  grown  into  convictions 
80  clear  and  settled,  that  without  a  violation  of  conscience  and 
honour,  and  every  obligation  of  duty  to  God  and  His  Church, 
he  could  no  longer  remain  in  his  position  ;"  and  that  for  these 
causes  he  had  determined  to  resign  his  ofiSce  as  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina,  and  to  "  make  his  submission  "  io  the  Romish 
Church* 

Dr.  Seabury,  justly  regarding  the  event  as  likely  to  be 
*'  made  an  occasion,  by  designing  men,  of  scattering  around 
them  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  suspicion,"  undertook  to  furnish 
his  congregation  with  the  means  of  estimating  the  event  at  its 
true  Value.  The  irork  was  done  in  the  form  of  ttvo  sermons ; 
the  first  of  which  aims  to  sliow  that  the  Church  of  England, 
in  reforming  itself  from  Popery,  "underwent  no  organic 
change,  but  retained  the  ministry,  faith,  and  sacraments  of 
Christ',  and  fulfilled  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  trans- 
mission ;"  and  the  second  unfolds  the  crrigiu  and  nature  of  the 
separation,  which  followed,  of  the  Romanists  in  England  from 
the  national  Church.  The  sermons  were  rightly  appreciated 
by  the  intelligent  and  soundminded  people  to  wliom  they  were 
preached  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  author  was  in  a  manner 
forced  to  publish  them*  Accordingly,  they  were  given  to  the 
public  in  print,  accompanied  with  a  preface,  notes,  and  an 
appendix,  the  whole,  together,  making  a  volume  of  184  pages 
octavo.  The  Preface  is  replete  in  every  sentence  with  the 
severe  and  solid  grace  so  characteristic  of  the  author's  mind* 
The  Jippendix  presents  a  large  and  choice  collection  of  docu- 
ments and  authorities  in  support  of  the  chief  points  made  in 
the  sermons.  With  the  authentications  thus  brought  togetherf 
the  author  has  interwoven  much  of  his  own  best  thinking  and 
writing;  while  his  style  is  here  often  enriched  with  such 
flashes  of  wit  and  humour  as  would  not  suit  with  the  gravity 
and  staidness  of  a  pulpit  discourse.  All  together,  the  work  is 
a  very  noble  one :  it  is  a  model  of  clear,  simple,  and  solid 
argument !  It  can  hardly  fail  to  take  rank  as  a  standard  in  the 
question  it  disctisses  5  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  studied  by 
every  clergyman  of  the  Church,  and  by  as  many  laymen  as  can 
make  themselves  at  liome  in  so  high  and  manly  a  style  of  conn 
position. 
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Of  course  Dr.  Seabury  does  not  handle  tbe  subject  at  all  in 
the  manner  of  a  popular  preacher.  His  workmanship  is  that 
of  a  JBrstrate  thinker  and  theologian ;  in  which  character,  if 
not  the  best,  he  is  at  least  second  to  none  that  the  American 
Church  has  yet  produced.  Rhetoric  is  nowise  his  forte,  nor, 
apparently,  is  it  much  to  his  taste.  He  goes  all  for  the  truth 
of  the  thing,  leaving  the  effect  to  take  care  of  itself.  He  is  a 
man  of  strong  and  solid,  but  not  showy  parts,  which  move 
somewhat  slow  indeed,  but  with  sure  and  unfaltering  step 
towards  his  mark.  His  mental  structure  is,  throughout,  well- 
timbered  and  compactly  framed  ;  while  its  proportions  are  so 
nicely  adjusted  that  you  will  be  very  apt  to  think  it  much 
smaller  than  it  really  is.  Built  high  and  firm  in  the  under- 
standing, he  seems  to  shun,  as  by  instinct,  the  brilliancies  of  the 
theatre,  and  to  choose  even  his  recreations  in  the  plain  and 
sober  courts  of  reason.  Yet  there  is  a  grace  in  his  sharp-eyed 
and  sure-footod  logic,  such  as  the  arts  of  pulpit  oratory  cannot 
reach.  To  the  Romanists  he  is  indeed  a  formidable  antagonist, 
and  their  wisdom  is  best  shown  in  letting  him  alone.  With 
cautious  and  wary  discernment,  he  seizes  the  exact  points  of 
the  field  which  are  best  for  defence  or  for  assault,  plaints  him- 
self in  them  with  quiet  but  firm  determination,  and  then, 
without  any  ostentation  of  strengtli  or  agility,  wields  his  long, 
tough,  keen  blade  so  cunningly,  that,  ere  they  are  fiilly  aware 
of  its  motions,  they  feel  it  in  their  sides. 

The  theme  which  Dr.  Seabury  hero  has  in  hand  is  indeed  a 
very  large  one  to  be  handled  within  the  brief  space  of  two 
ordinary  pulpit  discourses.  Nevertheless,  he  does  not  seem 
particularly  cramped  for  room.  His  severity  and  exactness  of 
method,  his  wide  and  muscular  grasp  of  thought,  and  his  very 
remarkable  power  of  saying  always  the  precise  thing  that  he 
wants  to  say,  give  an  air  of  freedom  to  his  movements,  and  of 
completeness  to  his  work.  Moreover,  his  thorough  mastery  of 
the  subject,  both  in  its  history  and  its  principles,  enables  him 
to  put  his  hand  on  the  precise  facts  that  are  most  material  to 
the  case,  to  disentangle  and  extricate  them  from  all  imperti- 
nences and  embarrassments,  and  set  them  forth  in  their  essen- 
tial bearings  on  the  points  in  issue.  Therewithal,  so  great  i& 
his  self-control,  so  cool  and  evenhanded  his  judgment,  and  such 
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is  his  calmness  and  temperance  of  thought,  so  free  from  every- 
thing like  bewitchment  of  idea  or  fanaticism  of  theory,  that  he 
never  overstrains  any  link  in  his  reasoning,  nor  relaxes  his  vig- 
ilant circumspection  of  logic,  so  as  to  leave  his  flank  or  rear 
exposed  by  concentrating  overmuch  of  his  force  against  the 
point  directly  in  front.  In  his  discourse,  everything  carefully 
remembers  and  refers  to  every  other  thing.  And  the  result  is, 
that  his  argument  runs  singularly  clear  and  compact,  seoning, 
as  it  were,  to  shut  up  the  question  as  it  goes  along  ;  not  indeed 
suggesting  a  great  many  thoughts,  but  riveting  up  into  conclu- 
siveness whatsoever  he  touches.  And  a  large  part  of  his 
strength  stands  in  the  impression  which  is  left,  that  he  has 
plenty  of  strength  still  in  reserve ;  that  he  has  put  forth  only 
just  so  much  as  the  exigency  demands,  and  could  easily  do 
more,  but  for  the  confidence,  which  he  both  feels  and  inspires, 
that  he  has  done  enough.  We  will  quote  his  statement  of  de 
main  question,  both  as  illustrating  what  we  mean,  and  as  fur- 
nishing matter  that  cannot  be  too  often  read  : 

To  uuderstand  the  state  of  the  question,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rame  had,  in  times  ))recediDg  the  Beformation,  claimed  to  be  the 
Head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  its  power  and 
jurisdiction,  and,  in  virtue  of  this  allied  supremacy,  to  exercise  a  sovere igu 
control  over  the  English  Church  and  nation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.. 
however,  an  occasion  was  given  for  an  expression  of  the  true  sense  of  tl  e 
English  Church  in  reference  to  the  ground  and  validity  of  this  extravagant 
claim.  For  this  monarch,  who  (whether  deservedly  or  not)  had  been  honoured 
by  the  See  of  Rome  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  had  received 
its  apostolic  benediction  for  himself  and  all  his  posterity,  propounded  to  tbe 
Bishops  and  Clergy  in  the  Provincial  Synods  of  England,  to  the  celebrated 
Universities,  and  to  the  great  Monasteries  of  the  kingdom,  the  following  qms- 
tion,  viz  :  "  Whether  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  any  greater  jurisdiction  cnn- 
ferred  on  him  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  this  realm  of  England,  than  any  othtr 
foreign  Bishop  ?" — requiring  them,  like  men  of  virtue  and  {)rofoQnd  literature 
(so  ran  the  directions  to  the  University  of  Oxford),  diligently  to  intreat, 
examine,  and  discuss  the  same,  and  to  return  their  opinions,  in  writing,  under 
their  common  seal,  to  the  *'  mere  and  sincere  truth  of  the  same." 

This  question  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  controversy  .and  it  is  there- 
fore important  to  note  both  the  answer  and  the  unanimity  with  which  it  was 
given.  The  answer  was,  that "  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  not  any  greater  juris- 
diction conferred  on  him  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  this  realm  of  England,  than 
any  other  foreign  Bishop." 

The  declaration  is  guarded.  It  makes  no  reference  to  the  Orders  of  tbe 
Roman  Pontiff ;  that  is,  to  his  character  as  a  Bishop  or  Vicar  of  Omasr,  but 
only  to  his  jurisdiction  or  power  of  government  It  does  not  deny  tbe  ri^b^ 
of  his  jurisdiction  in  Ital^,  nor  the  fact  of  his  jurisdiction  in  England.  It  sim- 
ply denies  that  jurisdiction  is  conferred  on  him  by  the  Divine  Law,  in  the 
realm  of  England.  Within  these  limitations,  however,  the  denial  is  absolute, 
-since  'QO  other  foreign  bishop  pretended  to  any  jurisdiction  whatever  in  Englaod. 
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In  this  answei*  all  the  bishops  of  Eogland  united,  with  the  exception  of 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  Provincial  Synods  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  chapters  and  convents 
throughout  the  kingdom,  gave  one  and  the  same  answer  :  Tue  Bishop  of  Rome 
Las  no  greater  jurisdiction  conferred  on  him  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  this  realm 
of  England,  than  any  other  foreign  bishop ;  that  is,  under  the  limitations 
aforesaid,  do  jurisdiction  whatever.  In  the  deliberate  judgment,  therefore,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  while  yet  it  was  in  full  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  exercised  in  England 
was  a  human  arrangement^  and  not  a  divine  ordinance  ;  a  power  of  man's  con- 
cession, and  not  of  God's  prescription. 

This  passage  is  indeed  a  favourable,  but  by  no  means  solitary 
example,  in  these  Discourses,  how  the  necessity  of  logical  com- 
pulsion is  superseded  by  the  author's  method  and  power  of 
statement ;  by  the  skill  and  order  with  which  things  are  put 
together,  and  drawn  forth  in  clear  and  simple  propositions. 
And  indeed  the  great  secret  of  just  and  conclusive  argument 
lies  in  the  stating  of  things  so  clearly  and  so  tightly,  that  any 
attempt  to  worry  or  force  them  home  only  seems  to  weaken 
them.  And  so,  after  repeated  and  careful  perusal,  our  persua- 
sion is,  that  the  argument  of  these  Discourses  will  be  found  to 
hold  water  at  every  point.  We  do  not  believe  the  autlior  can 
be  tripped  in  any  of  the  positions  he  has  here  taken.  Nor  do 
we  know  of  any  work  on  the  subject,  that  is  so  satisfactory  on 
the  whole,  or  that  leaves  so  little  to  be  either  regretted  or 
desired. 

Dr.  Seabury's  sobriety  of  mind  and  severity  of  taste  do  not 

often  permit  a  rising  of  his  style  into  eloquence,  save  as 

strong  and  earnest  thought  transparently  expressed  is  essentially 

eloquent.    Yet  this  work  has  passages  that  are  truly  eloquent 

in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the  term ;  which  infers,  of 

course,  that  they  are  as  far  as  possible  from  that  exuberant  and 

pulpy  loquacity  which  often  passes  for  eloquence.    Take,  for 

instance,  the  following,  from  the  Preface,  though  perhaps  better 

specimens  might  be  found  in  the  sermons  themselves : 

On  the  defection  of  the  Romanists,  the  English  nation  found  itself  in  pos- 
session of  a  Church,  which  was  confessed  by  Si  to  be  the  eye  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  Possessed  of  a  primitive  woiship  and 
a  learned  ministry,  and  debased  by  no  mixtures  of  enthusiasm  or  superstition, 
this  Church  gave  a  definite  purpose  and  permanent  form  to  the  awakened  sphrit 
of  liberty  and  devotion.  It  stood  forth  the  foremost  defender  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  national  Chutchea,  against  a  spiritual  power,  having  its  centre  at 
Rome,  but  laying  claim  to  universal  dominion,  and  subjecting,  as  far  as  in  it 
lay,  the  temporal  power  of  every  nation  to  its  own  control.  It  was  able  to 
detect  the  forgeries  and  impostures  of  Rome ;  it  had  given  her  no  advantage 
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by  rQDDiog  from  ber  ioto  an  extreme ;  it  was  a  national  body  already  fonDcd ; 
a  body  both  Christiao  and  legal ;  a  body  which  commended  itself  to  the  eiril 
powers  by  the  loyalty  of  it«  constitotioo,  and  which  was  eveiy  way  adapted  to 
work  in  its  members  that  sober  and  sabetantial  piety  whidi  makes  rdigioB  t 
"  reasonable  serrice." 

It  should  have  been  remarked  before,  that  the  main  drift  of 

these  Discourses  lies  in  statiog  and  vindicating  the  claim  of  the 

Reformed  Catholic  Church,  in  all  her  branches,  English,  Scotr 

tish,  and  American,  to  the  Apostolic  Succession,  in  Orders,  in 

Jurisdiction,  and  in  Doctrine.    Of  course  it  cannot  but  be  unde^ 

stood  that  Dr.  Seabury  views  the  English  Reformation  in  quite 

another  light,  than  to  allow  the  right  of  individuals  to  split  off 

from  the  one  Christian  Brotherhood,  and  get  up  a  church  for 

themselves  on  the  basis  of  their  own  opinions.    His  mind  on 

this  point  is  well  declared  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

It  is  difficalt  to  review  the  extraordinary  events  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  been  enabled  to  maintain  and  vindicate  her  title  to  the  Apostolic 
succession,  both  in  orders  and  doctrine,  without  believing  that  she  is  yet  to 
answer  some  great  end  in  the  design  of  Divine  Providence.  The  intdligent 
and  consistent  members  of  this  Church  have  ever  been  most  firmly  persuaded 
that  her  euccession,  both  of  right  and  of  fact,  to  the  orders  and  faith  of  the 
Apostles,  is  the  ground  on  which  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church  may  be  most 
succeesfully  combatted.  All  other  opposition,  however  noisy  and  boasKiil, 
begins  with  a  virtual  surrender,  and  must  necessarily  end  in  defeat  For, 
when  the  question  is  as  to  identity  with  a  society  and  doctrine  which  began 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  what  is  it  but  a  surrender,  to  renounce,  io 
the  very  outset,  all  pretence  of  succession  to  the  founders  of  that  society,  and 
the  original  propagators  of  that  doctrine  ?  The  Church  of  Borne  knows  this, 
and  knows  the  immense  advanta^  which  the  Protestant  cause  would  deriTe 
from  a  valid  claim  to  the  Apostolic  succession.  Hence  there  is  no  fact  which 
her  emissaries  have  more  strenuously  denied,  or  resorted  to  more  unworthv  arts 
to  obscure,  than  the  validity  of  the  Ansrlican  orders.  And  it  is  matter  of  won- 
der and  regret  that  Protestants  generally,  including  many  estimable  members 
of  ouK  own  communion,  should  consent  to  further  her  interests  by  afiecthkg  to 
treat  the  subject  with  ridicule  ;  or  to  represent  us  as  in  cov^  alliance  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  because  we  refuse  to  abandon  the  only  solid  ground  on  which 
her  errors  may  be  met  and  refuted. 

The  intelligent  and  thoughtful  reader  will  readily  perceive 
that  these  most  sound  and  judicious  sentences  proceed  upon  tiie 
historic,  as  opposed  to  what  may  be  called  the  ideal  or  senti- 
mental, method  of  dealing  with  our  religion.  The  appeal  is, 
to  the  fact  of  what  has  been,  and  not  to  any  theory  of  what 
ought  to  be.  And  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  pondered,  how  the 
latter  method,  if  followed  out,  will  needs  degrade  Christianity 
from  its  awful  prerogatives  as  a  source  and  principle  of  creative 
grace,  of  vital  and  vivific  power ;  and  cause  us  to  r^ard  it, 
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Qot  as  an  institution  of  external  life  and  law,  but  merely  as  an 
occasion  of  internal  development ;  its  office  being,  not  to  put 
anything  into  us  which  we  otherwise  cannot  have,  but  only  to 
draw  out  of  us  what  is  already  there.    And  it  is  probably  the 
secret  nnderworking  of  this  spirit,  that  in  our  time  is  rendering 
many  so  intolerant  of  any  doctrine  touching  the  sacraments, 
but  that  which  regards  them  as  having  no  virtue  or  meaning 
but  what  comes  from  the  recipient ;  that  is,  they  are  nothing 
in  themselves,  but  only  just  what  the  receiver  thinks  or  feels 
them  to  be ;  so  that  we  can  really  derive  nothing  from  them 
but  what  we  bring  to  them,  just  as  we  do  in  using  a  looking- 
glass.    We  say  intolerant,  because,  when  men  have  enacted  their 
opinions  into  articles  of  faith,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  degraded  the  faith  into  matter  of  opinion,  they  naturally 
grow  intolerant  of  all  opinions  but  their  own.    Moreover,  a 
proper  distinguishing  of  the  faith  from  matter  of  opinion  neces- 
sitates that  the  former  be  received  on  the  strength  of  external 
evidence  and  testimony,  and  so  generates  a  respect  for  Catholic 
tradition  ;  and  therefore  is  quite  at  variance  with  that  virtual 
declaration  of  subjective  independence,  in  the  spirit  of  which 
men  are  coming  to  receive  only  so  much  of  Scripture,  and  in 
such  a  sense,  as  they  happen  to  relish  or  approve ;  as  if  their 
inward  sense  were  the  true  test  and  measure  of  what  God  ought 
to  say  ;  so  that  His  Revelation  is  still  subject  to  their  private 
judgment. 

The  Appendix,  which  fills  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  vol- 
ume, opens  out  a  very  rich  mine  of  curious  and  instructive 
matter.  And  in  reference  to  certain  aptitudes  of  his  theme,  the 
author  had  a  decided  advantage  here,  in  that  he  was  free  from 
the  special  restraints  of  pulpit  decorum,  which  are  apt  to  keep 
one's  individualities  somewhat  in  the  background.  Conse- 
quently, the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  its  original  raci- 
ness,  its  fine  idiomatic  grain  and  sap  are  here  discovered  in 
•  much  larger  measure  than  in  the  Discourses.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  what  me  mean,  reference  being  had  to  the  confu- 
sion, so  often  met  with,  of  the  terms  Romanist  and  Catholic : 

We  miprht  cbeerfolly  submit  to  dwarf  down  the  word  Cailiolic  to  the  creed 
of  Pius  IV.  and  the  dimensioDS  of  the  Romao  Church,  without  a  fear  that  the 
name  would  be  taken  for  the  thing,  if  custom,  which  cives  law  to  language, 
required  it    But  this  is  the  very  ^int  at  which  I  stick.    Such  a  upe  of  the 
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word  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  bad  divinity,  but  bad  English.  It  ray  h 
good  Italian,  or  good  French,  or  good  Spanish,  or  good  Irish,  and,  from  a  ca- 
rergence  of  snch  influences,  it  moy  be  made  (like  many  other  soledsne),  oids 
the  Noali  Webster  of  the  next  generation,  good  American ;  but  it  cenaidr  b 
not,  and  I  hope  never  will  be,  good  Engb'sh ;  and,  though  I  wouH  benonw 
wanting  in  courtesy  than  was  Busby  in  loyalty,  yet,  as  he  refused  to  take  rf 
his  hat  to  majesty  in  the  presence  of  his  scholars,  so  I  coofeas  there  m  qkt 
tokens  of  incivility  which  I  should  prefer  to  the  wilful  perpetratioo  of  W 
English. 

One  of  the  most  curious  items  in  this  choice  collection  b 

reference  to  the  Bulla  in  Cosna  Domini,  which  is  publisbd- 

Rome  every  year  on  Thursday  in  Passion  Week.    Thethiogis 

indeed  a  horrible  spouting  of  damnation  ;   or  rather  itvoild 

be  horrible,  but  that  some  of  its  circumstances  aresudiastD 

make  it  ridiculous.    **  Nowhere,  perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Seabair, 

"  in  the  same  compass  can  there  be  found  a  more  faithftilexpre- 

sion  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  as  distinguished  from  & 

Catholic  Church,  than  is  exhibited  in  this  Bull ;  and  novhei?. 

certainly,  except  in  the  archives  of  Rome,  does  there  exfetsid: 

another  specimen  of  impudence,  arrogance,  and  (especiaHr 

considering  the  time  chosen  for  its  publication)  impietj  d 

blasphemy.    It  is  true,  as  Leslie  says,  that  it  damns  ahnost  a] 

Papists  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  Papists ;  an  incongniity 

which  is  of  no  moment  compared  to  the  advantage  of  teepis: 

up  a  rule  to  be  put  in  practice  when  the  fitting  time  M 

come."    The  Bull  has  in  all  thirty  sections.    The  eighteecti 

damns  all  emperors,  kings,  presidents,  counsellors,  senators, k 

who,  without  the  special  and  express  license  of  the  Pope,  skfi 

impose  tributes  or  other  charges  upon  clergymen,  prelate.c: 

other  ecclesiastical  persons.    The  nineteenth  damns  all  maji' 

trates,  judges,  notaries,  scribes,  &c.,  who,  in  criminal  cause, 

shall  take  part  against  ecclesiastical  persons,  "  by  prononDCE: 

or  executing  any  sentence  upon  them,  without  the  special  »E'1 

express  license  of  the  holy  apostolic  See."    We  will  give  i^ 

rest  of  the  matter  in  Dr.  Seabury^s  own  language: 

They  who  can  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  this  Bull  is  conceived  ie  ifc 
spirit  of  the  Grospel  of  Christ,  and  adapted  to  make  loyal  citizena  vA  pf^' 
Christians,  will  have  no  occasion  to  distinguish  between  Papists  and  Catkfc 
It  is  a  sad  illustration  (and  there  are  many  such)  of  the  boasted  noity  of  tfe 
Church  of  Rome,  that,  while  she  constantly  (once  a  year  in  doe  to}  P 
Bounces  the  above  anathemas,  she  also  constantly  holds  communion  with  nicj 
who  not  only  practically  disregard  them,  but  do  not  even  receive  the  Boll  *^* 
contains  them  ;  thus  cutting  off  from  her  communion  those  who  do  not  lece" 
her  sanctions,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  communion  with  those  she  btfcai 
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ff.     A  Church  thus  incoDsistent  with  itself  is  not  one ;  its  pretended  unity  is 
in  real, — a  sham. 

Perhaps  tliis  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  for  noticing  another 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Rome.  We  refer  to 
certain  moral  harmonies  which  spoke  themselves  out  in  connec- 
:ion  with  the  famous  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  deposing  and 
excommunicating  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  found  that  this 
Bull  had,  in  effect,  two  horns,  one  of  which  threatened  to  gore 
the  Pope's  friends  in  England.  Dr.  Seabury  draws  the  matter 
up  thus : 

The  Ball  commanded  the  snhjects  of  the  Qaeen  not  to  obey  her ;  and,  she 
being  ezcommanicated,  all  that  did  obey  her  fell  under  the  same  anathema  with 
herself.  Here,  then,  was  a  strait :  it  the  Romanists  obeyed  the  Queen,  th  y 
incurred  the  Pope's  curse ;  if  they  disobeyed  her,  they  were  in  danger  of  t  e 
laws  of  their  country.  What,  then,  were  they  to  do  ?  What  they  did  do  was 
this  :  they  brought  the  case  to  the  notice  of  the  Boman  See,  and  requested 
that,  until  the  time  should  come  when  the  Bui!  could  be  publicly  executed,  it 
should  bo  so  understood  as  to  bind  the  Queen  and  the  heretics,  but  not  to  bind 
the  Komanists ;  so  that  the  latter  might,  with  a  good  conscience,  avail  them- 
selves of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  subvert 
them,  and  until  their  attempts  should  succeed. 

Dr.  Seabury  then  proceeds  to  quote  in  full  the  instrument 
whereby  "the  highest  Pontiff"  granted  this  pious  and  pure 
request. 

Among  the  more  note-worthy  items  of  this  Appendix,  is  a 
capital  analysis  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  We  subjoin 
the  closing  portions : 

One  feature  of  this  Roman  Creed  is  remarkable ;  and  that  is,  the  diminu- 
live  form  of  its  expressions ;  a  form  proper  in  the  definitions  of  Trent  for  the 
determination  of  controversies,  but  a  mere  engine  of  craft  when  used,  as  in 
this  Creed,  to  conceal  matters  which,  plainly  aiid  honestly  avowed,  might  be 
promptly  rejected.  This  is  especially  exemplified  in  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th 
articles,  which,  though  very  soft  in  expression,  are  made  to  uphold  the  most 
stupendous  abuses ;  and  are,  in  fact,  mere  bands  to  tie  the  corpse  of  Popery 
to  the  living  body  of  Catholicism. 

It  is  difficult  to  restrain  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  indignation,  when  one 
sees  the  adulterate  matter  of  this  Papal  Creed,  the  mere  sweepings  of  the 
schools,  pat  on  a  level  with  the  sublime  and  awful  confession  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  That  such  a  heap  of  opinions  should  be  raised  to  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  is  indeed  a  natural  consequence  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Korean  Church,  viz :  that  it  is  virtually  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but  this 
very  assumption,  and  the  consequent  imposition  of  these  inferior  matters,  as 
terms  of  communion  for  all  other  Churches,  is  itself  a  most  palpable  and  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  golden  maxim :  "  Unity  in  faith,  liberty  in  opinion,  and 
charity  in  all  things."  Whatever  particular  Church  may  separate  fi^m  the 
Church  of  Eome,  in  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  this  new  Creed  as  a 
Creed,  and  of  the  matters  contained  in  it  as  necessar^r  to  salvation,  the  cause,, 
and  therefore  the  guilt  of  such  separation  and  schism,  belong,  on  Cathohc 
principles,  to  the  party  that  imposes  it. 
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Oiir  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  glad  to  make,  or  to  rcoet 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Seabury's  judgment  touching  the  lae 
who,  as  he  states  in  a  note,  "  under  plea  of  conscience,  h? 
violated  the  most  solemn  vows,  and  deserted  a  ix>st  which  k 
had  long  seemed  unwilling  to  fill  with  quietness,  and  xmabk  n 
maintain  with  credit."  We  can  give  but  a  jwrtion  of  )m 
remarks  on  this  subject : 

I  was  not  surprised  at  the  defection  of  Bishop  Ives,  bnt  I  was  rarprkd  ti 
learn  irom  his  valedictory  letter  to  his  Diocese,  that  he  had  eDtertaioed  doe>9 
about  the  validity  of  his  orders.  I  leave  it  to  the  charity  of  others  Id  sbd^ 
him  from  the  guilt  of  duplicity  by  the  misfortune  of  insanity.  I  am  coucajrf 
with  neither.  In  truth,  I  believe  in  neither ;  but  I  believe  Bl^iop  IfPB  k 
possess  a  mind  over  the  surface  of  which  (and  it  is  all  snrface^  dear  coenr 
tions  and  distressing  doubts  about  a  simple  matter  of  fact  may  coaae  eadistia 
for  years  in  the  quick  succession  of  clouds  and  sunshine  on  ao  April  dtr.  1 
believe  this,  because  his  letter  proves  it ;  and  all  my  conceni  is  to  sbow'tfe 
the  validity  of  his  orders,  respecting  which  (as  he  himself  tells  us)  hs  doibs 
and  convictions  have  kept  him  on  the  rack  for  years,  is  a  mere  qoegticie  «f 
fact,  which  a  man  of  common  sense  and  honest  purpose  might  detent 
without  losing  his  health  and  losing  his  wits,  and  then  taking  a  vora^  l*^ 
Europe  for  the  recovery  (I  hope)  of  the  one,  but  in  the  vain  puranit  of  4t 
other. 

I  had  not  supposed,  indeed,  that  any  man,  who,  with  honest  pwpose  mi 
competent  means  of  information,  had  looked  into  the  question  of  An-rScM 
orders,  could  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  validity  ;  and  that  a  man  of  fcaraia 
and  piety,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Cfanrdif  sx 
called  to  preside  over  one  of  our  largest  dioceses,  should  be  per|dezed  oa  tk 
subject,  and  driven  "  to  the  very  borders  of  derangement,"  I  cannot  bntr^gssi 
as  an  instance  of  idiosyncracy  more  fit  for  the  study  of  the  physidan  fftaa  tk 
divine.  In  themselves,  and  for  any  effect  they  may  have  on  as,  tiie  Bo^ 
objections  to  our  orders  are  contemptible ;  but  there  is  one  |>oint  of  vier  a 
which  they  are  deserving  of  attention,  and  that  is,  as  they  illos^^te  tbete^ 
and  spirit  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  have  been  the  occasion  of  iovohio^  k 
in  the  deepest  guilt ;  and  this  must  be  my  apology  for  a  more  extended  ves 
on  the  subject  than  I  should  otherwise  have  made. 

To  understand  the  matter,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  call  to  mind  lk 
distinction  already  noted  between  Orders  and  Junsdiction.  OrdinatioD,op.a 
it  is  commonly  termed  among  us.  Consecration,  is  all  that  is  neoessairt? 
make  a  man  a  bishop.  In  order,  however,  to  the  lawful  exercise  of  JQri9&- 
tion,  it  is  further  necessary  that  he  be  confirmed,  t.  «.,  settled  or  estabH^a 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  under  certain  limitations  needful  to  the  presBti- 
tion  of  unity.  In  the  English  and  American  Churches,  bishops  are  confrmd 
in  the  dioceses  to  which  t£ey  are  respectively  chosen,  by  the  nicest  spki^ 
authority  recognized  by  these  Churches ;  and  Romanists,  even  if  they  adioitted 
the  validity  of  our  orders,  would  still  deny  our  jurisdiction,  and  cooseqacBtiT 
the  lawfulness  of  our  ministrations,  on  the  ground  of  our  Bishops  not  hAva^ 
received  confirmation  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  who,  as  they  &ncy,  k  eB> 
tied  to  supreme  jurisdiction  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  tad 
indeed  throughout  all  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  A  claim  eo  extrai^sut 
refutes  itself;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  denying,  not  only  the  lawfaloes  «f 
our  ministrations,  but  the  validity  of  our  orders  :  by  which  is  meant  ibalihef 
deny  the  fact  that  our  bishops  have  ever  received  orders,  and  affirm  ttstX  tbe 
orders  to  which  they  pretend  have  no  existence,  but  are  null  and  void. 
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We  shall  offer  no  apology  for  making  so  long  a  quotation  as 

the  following ;  for  its  whole  substance  is  "  of  wrought  gold ;" 

md  its  profound  and  comprehensive  import  cannot  be  too 

closely  intertwined  with  a  Churchman's  thoughts.    The  author 

is  specifying  what  he  regards  as  the  chief  hindrances  to  the 

Reformation  which  has  been  so  long  desired  and  so  often 

attempted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romish  See : 

1.  The  insignificaDce  and  practical  Dullity  of  the  Episcopate  in  the  Roman 
commnnioD. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  foresaw,  and  did  all  that  was  needful  on  His  part 
to  avert  the  evils  which  have  happened  to  His  Church.    He  appointed  an 
order  of  men  to  succeed  the  Apostles  in  the  government  of  His  Church.    To 
these  He  committed  the  care  and  oversight  of  His  flock.    These  He  made  the 
immediate  depositaries  of  His  authority,  that  they  might  be  directly  account- 
able to  Him  for  its  exercise.    The  supervision  or  Episcopate,  thus  divinely 
instituted,  was,  in  the  memorable  words  of  St.  Cypnan,  single ;  was  one,  of 
which  each  bishop  held  his  part,  with  the  privilege  and  duty  of  being  inter- 
ested in  the  whole.    The  partners  in  this  Episcopacy  were  the  Popes,  or 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  Vicars  of  Christ.    In  the  churches  of  the 
Roman  communion,  this  divine  provision  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  protection 
and  comfort  of  His  Church,  has  been  for  several  hundred  years  subverted. 
The  bishops  of  that  Church  are  bishops  only  in  name.    The  deep  and  awful 
consciousness  of  a  power  of  supervision  entrusted  to  them  imTnedicUely  by 
Christ,  and  for  which  they  are  directly  respoasible  to  Him,  they  have  not,  and 
in  their  present  position  cannot  have.    On  their  present  system,  the  followers 
of  Christ,  how  numerous  soever,  and  how  widely  soever  dispersed,  have  but 
one  true  bishop,  one  Pope,  one  Vicar  of  Christ.    Both  the  titles  and  the 
authority  which  they  express,  which  were  once  diffused  among  all  bishops,  are 
now  concentrated  in  one.    That  one  has  all  Episcopal  jurisdiction  at  his  dis- 
IKJsal.    From  him,  and  not  from  Christ,  by  means  of  their  consecration,  must 
other  bishops  receive  such  degrees  and  measures  of  jurisdiction  as  he  may  see 
fit  to  bestow.    He  may  parcel  it  out  as  he  pleases  ;  give  it  to  deacons  and  pres- 
byters, and,  under  the  name  of  Cardinals,  set  them  over  all  the  bishops  upon 
earth ;  and  limit  it  or  revoke  it  frcm  bishops  at  his  will.    Thus  the  institution 
of  Christ,  for  the  propagation  of  His  Gkwpel,  and  the  purity  of  His  Church, 
is  abolished.    He  provided  that  there  should  be  in  every  country  an  order  of 
men  to  represent  His  person,  and  to  govern  the  Church  on  their  responsibility 
to  Him ;  whereas  the  Koman  system,  in  the  very  teeth  of  Christ's  ordinance, 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  such  persons  in  any  country  on  earth,  but  that 
they,  in  every  country,  who  ouffht  to  fill  this  office,  shall  take  then:  authority 
from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  account  to  him  for  its  exercise.    Instead  of 
being  the  direct  representatives  of  Christ,  the  bishops  of  churches  in  commu- 
nion with  Rome  are  the  mere  factors,  dependents,  or  vassals  of  the  Roman  See. 
If  any  man  doubt  this,  let  him  read  their  oath  of  office ;  an  oath  which  it  is 
matter  of  astonishment  that  any  mortal  should  either  make  to  another,  or  suffer 
to  be  made  to  himself. 

2.  This  obstacle  is  the  greater  from  the  fact  that  the  theology  commonly 
taught  in  the  churches  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  has  been  skilfully 
contrived  and  adapted  to  the  very  purpose  of  elevating  the  Papacy  by  depress- 
ing the  Episcopacy.  Before  the  Keformation,  the  canonists  and  the  schoolmen 
wrought  together  for  the  elevation  of  the  Roman  See.  The  former  carried  mat- 
ters to  the  highest  pitch,  flattering  the  Popes  with  the  conceit,  that  as  the  vice- 
gerents of  Christ,  who  was  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  they  had  dominion 
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over  all  DatioDs,  and  could  alone  bestow  a  jost  and  valid  title  to  kings  and 
princes  over  the  countries  which  they  governed.  That  remarkable  work, 
commonly  called  Bishop  Overall's  Convocation  Book,  by  its  proToand  and 
elaborate  refatation  of  the  theories  which  the  canonists  had  coostz  acted  for 
concentrating  all  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  power  in  the  Popes  of  Rome,  is 
a  monument  of  the  hold  which  these  theories  once  had  over  the  minds  of  the 
learned.  The  £nglish  Reformation  has  consi^ed  this  class  of  writers  to 
oblivion.  The  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  though  less  ambitious,  have  been 
more  enduring,  and  are  still  of  avail  to  divert  the  governing  poww  of  the 
Church  from  the  Episcopacy,  where  Christ  placed,  and  where  the  ancient 
Church  preserved  it,  and  nx  it  in  the  Papacy.  The  power  of  creating  the  Irttf 
body  of  Christ,  is  superior  to  the  power  of  governing  the  mysticalbody,  and 
conseduently  the  latter  must  be  subordinate  to  the  former.  Hence  the  com- 
mon opinion  in  the  Roman  schools  that  bishop  and  priest  are  one  order ;  that 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  indeed,  fixes  a  man  in  an  immutable  station,  aod 
confers  on  him  an  irrevocable  power  (in  technical  language,  imprints  an  indd- 
ibie  diaracter),  but  that  consecration  to  the  Episcopate  does  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  that  it  raises  the  presbyter  to  no  higher  order  than  he  had  before,  but 
merely  confers  on  him  an  office,  the  powers  of  which  are  mutable  and  revocable. 
Thus  the  bishops  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope,  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter.    They  are  much  or  nothing,  as  he  pleases  to  make  them. 

In  efiect,  the  divine  institution  of  Episcopacy,  or  the  doctrine  that  biceps 
received  their  power  of  government  immediately  from  Christ,  by  their  conse- 
cration, has  long  since  been  exploded  from  the  Roman  schools,  and  is  as  mocb 
decried  by  Romanists  as  it  is  by  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  Indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  an  argument  produced  by  the  latter  against  Episcopacy,  for 
fear  it  might  lead  to  the  Papacy,  which  had  not  before  been  used  by  Bella^ 
mine  and  other  Jesuits  against  the  same  Episcopacy,  for  fear  it  would  subvert 
the  Papacy.  In  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  French  and  Spanish  bishops  made 
an  honest  effort  for  the  truth,  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  Italians,  who  well 
understood  that  to  acknowledge  the  divine  institution  of  Episcopacy,  would  be 
destructive  of  the  Papal  supremacy. 

3.  Another  obstacle  to  reform  is  the  passionate  and  indiscriminate  way  io 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  is  generally  assailed.  Instead  of  regarding 
Popery  as  consisting  of  additions  made  to  the  Catholic  Faith  in  corrupt  and 
ignorant  times,  the  origin  and  growth  of  which  are  to  be  traced  fiistorically, 
with  a  view  to  their  removal,  the  assailants,  for  the  most  part,  look  upon  the 
abuses  as  logical  developments,  which  can  be  most  efiectually  dealt  with  by 
denying  the  principles  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  flow.  Hence  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  Church  of  England  contains  all  the  elements  of  Popery, 
only  that  she  does  not,  like  the  Church  of  Rome,  consistently  act  them  oat ! 
Besides,  the  assailants,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  idea  of  the  Christian  Faith 
as  an  objective  reality,  or  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  divine  institution ;  laith 
with  them  being  no  more  than  their  own  inward  persuasion,  the  Church  a 
thing  of  their  own  creation,  and  both  evanescent,  shifting,  ephemeral.  Hence 
they  dash  forward  with  intemperate  zeal,  and  think  they  are  cutting  up  Popery 
by  the  roots,  when  they  strike  at  the  Apostolical  succession,  the  sacraments, 
forms,  everything,  indeed,  which  gives  fixedness  and  permanency  to  religion. 
The  consequence  is,  that  Romanists  cling  to  their  errors  and  abuses  for  the 
sake  of  the  truth,  from  which  they  are  thus  taught  to  think  them  inseparable, 
and  cling  to  them  with  a  tenacity  proportioned  to  the  vehemence  with  which 
they  are  assailed  ;  while  dispassionate  out  uninstructed  Protestants,  seeing  the 
issue  thus  virtually  made  between  Romanism  and  infidelity,  are  naturally  led 
to  prefer  a  system  which  has  many  laults  to  one  which  has  no  virtues. 

4.  Another  obstacle  is  the  divisions  of  Protestants,  who  count  wdl  nigh  as 
many  "  Churches  "  as  opinions ;  every  man  whom  the  lust  of  power  and  pop- 
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larity  moves  to  be  a  leader,  making  his  favourite  crotchet  the  fouDdatioD  of  a 
Church."  The  BomaDiots  contrast  this  Btate  of  things  with  their  own,  and 
lake  it  an  argament  for  their  centre  of  nuity.  Beallj  there  is  no  force  in  the 
rgument ;  for  if  the  Papal  supremacy  be  not,  and  if  Episcopacy  be  a  divine 
astitution,  there  is  neither  reason  nor  faith  in  relying  on  the  former ;  it  is  a 
uman  prop,  and  must  finally  break  ;  for  whatever  Cardinal  Pallavicini  and 
ther  Itaiiaos  may  have  thought,  or  may  think  to  the  contrary,  Christ  will 
ive  longer  than  Aristotle.  Besides,  there  are  two  facts  which  aro  an  effectual 
\Saet  against  Protestant  divisions :  first,  that  the  oriental  Churches,  under 
heir  metropolitans  and  patriarchs,  maintain  as  firm  a  union  as  the  Latin 
^Jhurcbea  under  their  Pope  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Anglican  and  its  derived 
Churches,  do  not»  at  the  present  day,  in  the  fourth  century  of  their  deliverance 
rem  the  Bishop  of  Home's  jurisdiction,  present  a  single  instance  of  schism.  I 
nean  that  in  Great  Britain,  in  her  extensive  colonies,  '*  on  which  the  sun  never 
lets,"  and  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  Church  deriving  its  orders  from  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  is  not  in  communion  with  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  divisions  of  Protestants  are,  indeed,  a  staitling  fact,  and  tell  powerfully  on 
the  imagination  ;  but  in  respect  to  the  comparative  eflBcacy  of  codrdinate  or 
repubiican  communion,  as  maintained  in  the  Greek  and  Anglican  Churches, 
and  of  monarchical  union,  as  upheld  by  the  Papal  Churches,  they  are  utterly 
irrelevant  and  beside  the  mark. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  these  extracts,  especially  the  last, 

the  reader  will  need  no  further  arguments  or  assurances  of  Dr. 

Seabury's  power.    In  conclusion,  we  would  again  earnestly 

recommend  the  book  to  all  who  would  be  thoroughly  armed 

and  equipped  in  the  cause  of  "  Evangelical  Truth  and  Apostolic 

Order."     It  presents  the  real  gist  of  the  matter  with  singular 

cogency  and  compactness,  with  an  energy  of  thought  and  a 

punctuality  of  language  not  easy  to  be  beaten ;  in  a  word,  it 

hits  the  question  between  Romanism  and  Catholicity  right 

square  in  the  eye.     And  they  are  greatly  in  error,  if  any  such 

there  be,  who  imagine  that  the  controversy  between  the  Pope 

and  the  Reformation  is  yet  ended :  on  the  contrary,  we  hold 

there  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  stood  Christendom  more 

in  hand  to  have  that  controversy  waged  on  its  proper  grounds, 

and  its  real  merits  thoroughly  and  precisely  understood.    There 

is  to  be  many  a  hard,  close  grapple  of  forces  in  the  question 

yet.    Dr.  Seabury  is  indeed  a  strong  man  in  many  subjects ; 

but  nowhere  stronger  than  in  this.    By  the  way,  where  is  he? 

This  book  was  Dublished  in  1853. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

l%e  Grevion  Letters:  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H,  Gre^ 
son,  Esq,  Edited  by  Hkkrt  Rogers,  Author  of  '*  Ifie  Eclipse  of  Faitky^ 
«•  Reason  and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Conflicts,''  etc  Boston:  Qould  ^ 
Lincoln.    1857. 

Mr.  Bogrars  has  become  widely  and  favourably  distingnished  amoog  tbe 
OhristiaD  writers  of  our  day,  by  the  two  former  works  mentioned  in  the  title- 
page  of  the  present.  Though  appearing  as  bnt  the  Editor  of  the  Greyson 
Letters^  he  is  well  known  to  be  really  the  author  of  them  ;  which  fact  is  pleas- 
antly hinted  in  the  Editorial  Preface,  thus  :  "  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  that  the 
reader  should  not  discern  certain  similarities  in  sentiment  and  style  between 
this  volume  and  some  parts  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith.  I  beg  to  say,— on  tbe 
principle  of  suum  cui^,-^that  I  am  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Greysoo  for 
his  contributions  to  that  work.  Indeed,  I  willingly  ascribe  to  him  the  fiu* 
larger  share  of  whatever  merit  an  indulgent  public  has  been  pleased  to  see  in 
it,  and  to  take  all  its  faults  to  myself" 

Somewhat  the  same,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  these 
Letters  are  nominally  addressed.  For  tbe  several  letters  purport  to  be  sdec- 
tions  from  a  private  correspondence,  and  have  the  form  of  personal  address. 
But  the  persons  are  evidently  of  the  same  race  and  lineage  as  Mr.  Greysoo 
himself  l  had  any  one  proceeded  to  interrogate  them  as  to  their  origin  or  hab- 
itat, he  would  have  found  that,  like  the  Weird  Sisters, "  they  made  themsdves 
ahr,  into  which  they  vanished."  So  that  the  book  is  made  up  of  private  let- 
ters written  for  the  public  eye.  If  it  be  asked,  what  could  be  the  use  of  soch  a 
trick  of  make-believe  ?  the  answer  probably  is,  that  the  writer  could  thus 
indulge  certain  harmless  whims  and  crotchets  without  auy  obvious  impropriety : 
strains  of  banter  and  pen^ifiage,  various  forms  of  elaborate  nonsense,  divers 
frolicsome  audacities  of  wit,  and  other  premeditated  spontaneities,  would  seem 
to  be  in  keeping,  as  tbe  droppings  of  that  negligence  and  mental  dishabille, 
which  sweetens  the  confidence  of  private  intercourse. 

To  leave  names,  and  come  to  things,  tbis  book  is  merely  a  collection  of 
essays,  neither  more  nor  less ;  though  of  essays  written  with  somewhat  more  of 
freedom  or  abandon  than  is  commonly  tbougbt  decorous  when  one  ofiers  him- 
self  directly  and  formally  to  tbe  public.  Whether  the  book  will  accomplish 
any  good,  in  doing  away  the  ordinary  reserve  of  authorship ;  or  whether  it  be 
desirable  to  have  that  reserve  done  away  5  are  qaestions  about  wbich  readers 
will  be  very  likely  to  differ.  Meanwhile>  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  in  some 
respects  these  essays  would  have  been  better,  if  the  author  bad  stood  under 
somewhat  more  of  restraint  in  writing  them.  We  suspect  that,  if  be  had  httd 
the  fear  of  the  public  judgment  directiy  before  his  eyes,  his  wit  would  have 
been  in  less  danger  of  running  into  irreverence,  his  levity  more  apt  to  stop 
short  of  profanity,  his  powers  of  satire  more  likely  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  candour  and  justice. 

Howbeit,  the  book>  from  beginning  to  end,  overflows  with  cleverness. 
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rhoogh  the  author's  mmd  seems  to  ns  rather  of  the  critical  than  the  positive 
tamp,  he  shows  here^  as  nsoal)  considerable  variety  and  exactness  of  scholar^' 
hip,  great  promptness  and  energy  of  wit,  and,  if  not  a  strong  and  mnscolaf 
ogic,  at  least  a  certain  controverdal  shrewdness  and  fertility  that  may  well  be 
nistaken  for  it  And  here  we  cannot  forbear  to  notice  a  remark  that  occurs 
n  the  Advertisement  to  the  American  Edition,  The  writer  there  makes  bold 
:o  aasore  ns  that  while  the  book  shows  the  aathor  <*  to  be  the  peer  of  Bishop 
Batler  as  a  reasoner,  it  also  shows  him  to  be  not  inferior  to  Charles  Lamb  as 
i  hnmoorist."  Think  of  that  1  the  logic  of  Batler  and  the  hamoor  of  Lamb 
i\\  brewed  up  together  and  concentrated  in  one  bottle  1  We  have  seldom  met 
mih  a  more  unlucky  metaphor ;  that  is,  supposing  the  thing  to  be  spoked 
)eriou8ly»  But)  if  it  be  meant  as  a  stroke  of  wit  or  humour,  then  it  is  palpably 
QDJust  to  the  accomplished  author,  as  provoking  comparisons  which  he  has 
done  nothing  to  warrant  We  hardly  need  say  that  Mr.  Rogers,  as  he  himself 
would  doubtless  be  the  first  to  acknowledge,  is  not  to  be  named  along  with 
that  great  prince  of  reasoners.  As  a  logician,  he  never  approaches  Butleri 
save  in  what  be  has  evidently  learned  from  Butler. 

As  to  the  article  of  humour,  we  hate  failed  to  discover  anything  in  the 
book,  we  will  not  say,  that  should  set  him  in  the  same  rank  with  Lamb,  but 
that  should  bring  hun  anywhere  within  the  category  of  humourists.    Of  wit  he 
has  indeed  a  pretty  liberal  stock,  though  not  so  much,  nor  so  good,  but  that 
he  sometimes  grossly  misuses  it ;  but  he  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an 
humourist  but  upon  the  supposal  of  wit  and  humour  being  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  which  is  such  a  mistake  as  should  nonsuit  a  man's  judgment  in  any 
question  of  the  sort    l*'or  our  present  purpose,  the  two  things  may  be  suf- 
ficiently discriminated  by  remarking,  that  wit  is  more  the  Jubilee  of  the  head» 
and  prompts  us  to  laugh  at  others ;  humour  more  the  jubilee  of  the  heart,  and 
makes  us  laugh  with  others.    Mr.  Rogers  has  a  quick  and  keen  eye  for  the 
^eak  and  ludicrous  points  of  atheism  and  infidelity  ;  he  scents  and  searches 
them  out  With  exquisite  gust,  and  often  exposes  them  with  masterly  effect ;  but 
contempt,  and  not  sympathy,  is  the  law  of  his  dealing  with  them  t  instead  of 
playing  witH  them  kindly  and  genially,  as  a  man  of  true  humour  would  do,  he 
proudly  and  scornfully  triumphs  over  them ;  exults  in  his  own  superiority  to 
those  on  the  other  side,  and  makes  himself  merry  at  their  expense,  but  never 
draws  them  into  a  fellowship  of  mirth  :  they  are  his  victims,  not  his  brethreUi 
Therefore  it  is,  that  humour  is  a  so  much  safer  weapon  than  wit, — safer 
both  for  those  Who  use  it,  and  for  those  on  Whom  it  is  used.    It  naturally 
reconciles  charity  with  rectitude,  friendship  for  the  sinner  with  enmity  to  the 
Bin  t  humour  may  laugh  a  man  out  of  his  vices  or  follies,  by  making  him 
laugh  too  ^  while  wit  would  but  confirm  him  in  them,  by  raising  laughter  at 
his  expense :  that  is,  in  short,  the  one  works  by  sympathy,  the  other  by 
ttntipathy.    And  so  common  experience  teaches  us  that  kind  feelings  and  alt 
the  tender  Iregards  of  affection  naturally  choke  a  jibing  and  sarcastic  spirit  \ 
while  they  as  naturally  invite  the  genial  heart-frolic  in  which  humour  speaks. 
1  ou  may  help  the  patient  by  making  him  feugh  with  you ;  whereas,  by  mak- 
ing him  fed  that  he  was  laughed  at,  you  would  only  help  his  disease* 
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Xor,  if  we  may  trust  our  own  impresBiODS,  is  the  wit  of  Mr.  Rogers^  is 
displayed  in  these  Letters,  by  any  means  of  the  highest  quality.  He  writes 
too  mach  as  if,  having  become  somewhat  reputed  for  wit,  he  had  gone  to 
afiectiug  that  reputation,  and  so  could  hardly  bear  to  lay  off  that  character, 
or  to  appear  in  any  other.  So  that  a  certain  incOTtinence  of  wit  is  ainiost  the 
characteristic  of  his  writing.  As  lago  esteemed  himself  to  be  "  nothing  if 
not  critical,"  so  Mr.  Rogers,  apparently,  thinks  his  whip  will  not  be  duly  felt 
unless  it  crack  out  in  a  sharp  witticism.  And  this,  too,  although,  meanwlnle, 
his  subjects  are  generally  such,  that,  in  the  handling  of  them,  wit,  to  be  keenly 
relished,  ought  to  be  strictly  incidental,  and  is  scarce  felt  to  be  wittj  if  used 
otherwise.  Salt  is  indeed  good  as  a  savour  ;  but,  if  one  undertake  to  dine 
upon  salt,  it  ceases  to  be  a  savour,  without  becoming  food.  To  sam  ap  oar 
notion  of  the  author  on  this  point,  his  wit,  prompt  and  vigorous  as  we  aUow 
it  to  be,  is  rather  of  the  palpable  and  superficial  kind,  than  of  the  aaial 
and  pervasive ;  it  is  rather  thick  and  fulsome,  than  delicate  and  refined ; 
you  recogniae  it  too  quick  ;  catch  its  flavour  before  it  gets  fairly  into  you ; 
like  those  wines  that  spend  their  virtue  on  the  tongue,  not  in  the  blood ;  there 
being  a  lack  of  that  slyness  and  subtle  guile,  which  mark  the  highest  fonns  of 
wit,  causing  them  to  penetrate  stealthily,  and  stir  a  quiet  rapture  in  tbedeptlM 
of  the  mind,  without  any  sensible  flutter  on  the  surface. 

We  have  spoken,  above,  of  what  seems  to  us  an  occasional,  of  not  mere 
than  occasional,  misuse  of  wit.  Here  is  an  instance  if  what  we  mean,  from 
the  letter  on  the  Essentials  of  Friendship  : 

I  donH  know  how  it  may  be  with  you,  but  I  can  fancy  a  man  saying  even  in 
heaven :  "  Do  you  know  angel  So  and  So?  He  is  reafty  a  most  worthy,  excel- 
lent, estimable  angel,  but  somehow  we  can*t  get  on  well  together  ;  he  is  a  fine 
tall  creature ;  of  a  noble  presence ;  has  beautiful  wings ;  flies  well ;  but,  lo 
epeak  the  truth,  he  is  a  shade  too  mui>ical  for  me ;  is  too  fond  of  his  sioging ; 
will  sing  you, through  the  110th  Psalm  without  ntopping,  and  then  begin  agaiu  j 
or — be  is  a  little  too  light  and  airy,  will  come  flying  through  my  open  window 
when  I  would  rather  I>e  alone,  or  alight,  like  some  swallow  in  our  old  world, 
upon  my  roof,  and  twitter  and  chirp  there,  of  course  most  divinely,  for  the  hour 
together ;  or— he  is  a  thought  too  propy,  and  bores  me  a  little  with  philotof^; 
or — he  is  too  knowing,  and  has  been  here  too  long  to  enable  me  to  undersiaud 
htm  fully;  he  is  always  recurring  to  that  little  tour  he  made  of  the  unireiw 
fifty  thousand  years  ago ;  or — he  is  too  much  of  a  virtuoso  for  my  taste,  and  is 
full  of  that  inimitable  collection  of  cockleshells,  flies,  and  the  sixty  thousand 
species  of  amaranth  which  he  has  gathered  from  two  thousand  different  worlds; 
or — he  is  too  much  of  a  Public  Angel  for  me.  He  is  always  for  dragging  me  to 
great  *  assemblies'  and  New  Jerusalem  *  gatherings,'  when  I  would  rather  spend 
half  of  my  time  in  some  quiet  nook  of  the  '  everlasting  hills,'  and  muse  alone.*' 
All  this  I  say  I  can  imagim;  I  can  iuiaglac  that  even  in  heaven  ''  tastes  differ;'' 
but  the  beauty  of  the  place  will  be.  that  tastes  shall  give  no  offence,  fbr  no  one 
will  be  offended  with  you  for  not  sympathizing  with  them.  Yes — will  you,  can 
you  believe  it?--you  may  actually  stop  angel  A  in  his  singing,  at  the  hundredth 
stanza,  and  he  won't  lake  any  offbnce  at  it.  You  may  say  that  you  4o  not  alto- 
gether sympathize  with  angel  B's  dearest  friend,  and  he  won't  think  the  worse 
of  you  for  it.    Pray  take  the  hinL 

Now,  this  is  exceedingly  clever ;  nay,  there  is  something  higher  than  derw^ 
ness,  there  is  genius,  in  it :  there  is  a  trimness  and  punctuality  of  imagery; 
a  playfulness  of  fancy  so  brisk,  yet  so  austere ;  the  transitions  and  combiiNk 
tions  are  so  unexpected,  yet  so  graceful ;  wiUi  a  touch  here  and  there  so  ladi- 
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croos  Id  its  coDoectioo,  yet  so  saggestive  of  the  sublime,  that  the  whole  effect 
is  qaite  charming.  Bat  is  not  the  wit  somewhat  mistimed  ?  We  profess  to 
relish  an  honest  and  healthy  freedom  of  step  even  in  walks  that  are  sacred  ; 
our  moral  sentiments,  we  hope,  are  not  of  the  straitlaced  order,  nor  oar  moral 
taste  at  all  qaeasy  or  pradish :  bat  we  have  to  own  that  there  is  something 
within  us  which  revolts  at  the  freedom  here  used ;  and  also  a  higher  some- 
thing which  declares  that  revolt  to  be  right :  it  is  the  same  feeling  with  which, 
in  our  better  moments,  we  are  wont  to  pronounce, "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name ;" 
the  same  which,  we  must  thinks  ought  to  arise  at  the  words,  *^  Put  the  shoes 
from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

Very  many  of  these  Letters  are,  in  substance,  or  purpose,  or  both,  of  an 
ethical  or  theological  vein.  In  the  Ohristian  argument,  especially  the  nega* 
tive  part  of  it,  the  author  evinces  a  singular  mastery.  The  whole  encyclo- 
pedia of  what  are  called  "  the  evidences  "  he  seems  to  have  at  his  tongue's 
end.  So  that  with  all  sorts  of  infidels  he  proves  a  very  adroit  and  formidable 
strategist,  as  well  as  a  giver  of  hard  and  well-aimed  blows  face  to  face.  In 
these  questions,  as  in  others,  his  forte  lies  mainly  in  a  sort  of  argumentative 
badinage,  turned  so  shrewdly  that  it  seldom  fails  to  make  his  antagonists^ 
appear  ridiculous.  We  should  not  wonder  if  they  all  agreed  to  pass  him  by 
as  a  scoffing  persifleur  ;  but  he  says  a  good  many  things  that  will  stiek*  to  • 
them,  and  are  not  to  be  wiped  off  by  any  bandying  of  opprobrious  epithets. 
The  weak  spot  in  his  arguments  on  this  theme  seems  to  be,  that  they  do  not 
proceed  upon  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  or  consciousness  of  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  the  Christian  cause.  He  is  much  better  at  exposing  the  difficulties 
of  the  other  side,  than  at  clearing  up  those  of  his  own.  We  could  certainly 
wish  he  had  shown  more  of  respect  for  an  honest  skepticism,  acd  in  his  deal- 
ings with  infidels  had  taken  more  pains  to  have  hispogitions  such  as  they  could 
accept ;  to  make  them  satisfied  with  his  ground,  as  well  as  dissatisfied  with 
their  own.  And  he  displays,  we  think,  too  much  fondness  for  one  particular 
line  of  argument,  which  seems  liable  to  very  grave  objections.  It  is  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  infidel  cause,  even  allowing  it  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  ;  smartly 
stated  in  one  place  as  follows  :  '*  On  the  supposition  that  Paul  was  not  inspired, 
one  of  two  things  is,  I  think,  abundantly  plain  ;  either  he  must  have  been  so 
prodigiously  clever,  that  men  will  never  escape  the  toils  in  which  he  has  caught 
them ;  or  they  are  such  fools  that  you  cannot  hope  to  deliver  them.''  In  the 
course  of  the  book,  thb  thought  is  recurred  to  again  and  agam,  run  into  divers 
forms,  and  made  to  do  a  good  deal  more  work  than  it  can  well  bear. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  one  of  very  great  interest  and  value  ; 
and  if  our  criticism  have  beea  rather  exacting,  it  is  because  the  author  will 
bear  holding  to  a  high  standard.  He  docs  not  spare  others,  and  can  well 
afford  to  be  hin^lf  unspared.  Moreover,  he  is  one  of  those  from  whom  much 
should  be  required,  because  to  them  much  has  been  given.  In  the  pages  before 
us  he  discusses  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  nearly  all  of  them  in  a  manner  that 
can  hardly  tail  at  once  to  delight  and  to  instruct.  Among  other  things,  he  has  a 
series  of  letters  on  novel-reading,  which  we  could  wish  that  some  millions  of 
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young  men  and  maidens  in  our  conntry  would  make  a  thoroogh  study  of ;  that 
is,  provided  they  have  saise  enough  to  be  capable  of  anything  better  than  the 
sentimental  fatuities  and  platitudes  and  vapidities  of  second  or  third  rate  fiction- 
mongers.  There  is  also  a  brace  of  letters  on  The  Atonement,  in  which  the 
author  most  efiectually  cuts  the  sinews  of  certain  thmsters  at  that  doctrine. 
We  abstain  from  any  special  notice  of  such  as  have  it  for  their  leading  purpose 
to  entertain  and  amuEC,  because  readers  need  no  help  in  finding  their  way  to 
things  of  that  sort.  But  we  are  moved  to  make  particular  nientioD  of  tiie 
series  addressed  To  a  Deist,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  may  justly  challenge  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  our  standard  defences  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  piece  of 
close-knit,  wiry  argument  steeped  in  satire,  and  driven  home  upon  poor  Deism 
with  prodigious  spirit  and  force.  The  whole  is  capitally  done,  and  will  bear 
repeated  perusal.  As  a  not  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  author's  manner,  talce 
the  foUowing,  from  the  mock  advice  with  which  he  teases  and  banters  the  deists 
as  to  the  best  means  of  superseding  Christianify,  and  disabusing  mankind  of 
its  delusions : 

Considering  the  notorious  influence  which  a  certain  vivid  embodiment  of 
Moral  Ideal,  exhibited  iu  dramatic  action,  has  exerted,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
that  you  should  also  exhibit  rach  an  ideal ; — such  a  delineation  as  would  at  once 
arrest  and  faficinate  the  gaze  of  humanity  more  perfectly  than  the  One  Only 
Portrait  which  bo  many  have  hitherto  pronounced  inimitable  and  divine.  I 
admit,  indeed,  that  in  coneequence  of  the  traditional  veneration  which  the  world 
already  entcrtaius  for  that  picture,  your  ideal  may  for  a  while  labour  under  some 
disadvantage ;  but  surely,  as  so  many  of  your  writers  have  insisted  that  there 
are  manitold  and  manifest  blemishes  iu  the  earlier  one,  aod  have  even  tboagbt 
that,  after  all,  it  ia  by  no  means  a  perfect,  indeed  a  very  defective,  repretenu- 
tion  of  absolute  virtue  and  moral  loveliness,  you  can,  by  rectifying  the  errors' 
and  presenting  a  still  more  faultless  picture,  counterpoise  this  adventitioas 
advantage.  I  am  so  charmed  with  the  idea,  that  I  am  quite  impatient  to  see 
'the  thing  done  I 

It  will  be  a  foolish  modesty  of  you, — cultivated  and  able  men  a?  you  are, — to 
whom  all  literature  Is  open,  and  with  such  a  model  to  improve  upon,  to  decline 
this  task ;  nay,  it  will  be  ridiculous,  considering  what  Galilean*  Jews,  in  your 
estimation  grossly  ignorant,  have  done  unaided  ;  and  more  than  once — nay,  foor 
several  times.  To  be  beaten  by  them— think  of  the  shame  of  it  I  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  you  will  have  the  slightest  difficulty  la  the  matter — ifymr 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Go^^el  be  true  / 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  would  earnestly  caution  yon  against :  do  not 
let  your  imaginative  forms  be  so  exquisite  as  to  make  mankind  take  them,  as  they 
have  done  the  *'  mythical  or  fictitious  element  "  in  the  New  Testament  (your 
theory  supposes  it  is  legendary  or  fictitious)  for  genuine  history :  do  not,  I  warn 
you,  so  transcend  Homer  and  Shakespeare  (for  even  their  creations  were  never 
m  danger  of  being  so  misinterpreted)  as  to  make  people  fancy  your  fable  fact ; 
or  else,  not  only  will  you  fail  of  your  object,  but  will  have  added  unexpectedly 
another  to  the  many  historical  religions.  On  remarking  to  our  friend  S- — ,  the 
other  day,  that  this  would  be  a  necessary  result  of  any  such  fatal  mistake,  be 
said,  laughing,  that  he  thought  there  was  not  much  fear  of  it,  and  that  my  cau- 
tion was  superfluous.  "  Still,"  Faid  I, ''  since  the  thing  has  been  done  (intention- 
ally or  not),  according  to  the  theory  of  these  reformers,  it  seems  but  wise  and 
kind  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  It  would  be  mortifying  to  have  the  world 
deluded  a  second  time." 

These  charms  of  the  imaginative  element  I  think  it  the  more  important  to 
insist  upon,  because,  as  you  are  aware.  Deism  has  been  hitherto  at  such  cruel 
disadvantage,  from  the  absence  of  them.  Such  dreary,  pithless,  marrowless  old 
speculators  as  the  elder  Deists  have  seldom  been  seen ;  to  look  through  their 
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systems  of  "  natural  religion  "  is  like  looking  at  a  hortua  siccus;  throagh  the  dry, 
crackling  leaves  no  vital,  succnlent  juices  circulate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
t;emblance  of  '*  spiritual  sentiment  and  unction ''  which  characterizes  the  mod- 
ern Deistical  school  is  such  shiftless,  hopeless  plagiarism  from  the  Bible,  that  it 
all  reads  like  imitation.  Their  books  are  like  a  Chinese  pagoda  stuck  over  with 
crosses  and  saints  stolen  from  a  Christian  cathedral 

You  can  hardly  imagine— I  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  so  myself— what  an 
effect  even  a  poem  like  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  a  book  like  Bunyan's  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  if  conceived  and  executed  on  Deistical  principles^  would  have, 
though  felt  to  be  only  works  of  imagination.  May  we  not  hope  for  such  things 
at  least  ?    Will  you  be  beaten  not  only  by  **  fishermen,"  but  by  "  tinkers." 

Under  what  advantages,  on  the  whole,  would  ^ou  construct  your  system !  uni- 
versally appealing  to  nothing  leps  than  "  intuitions !"  philosophically  just  in 
method, — adorned  by  all  the  lights  and  beauties  of  imagination,  and  relieved 
from  all  the  errors  and  absurdites  which  crowd  the  New  Testament  I  You 
would  have  no  adventitious  authority,  indeed,  but  t^en  that  is  precisely  what 
you  do  not  want,  and  renounce  ;  it  would  be  Truth  herself— merely  suitably 
arrayed.    Who  could  fail  to  be  enamoured  with  her  charms  ? 


The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  Gi'eek  and  English,  with  an  Analysis  arid 

Exegetical  Commentary,     By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.     New  York: 

Dana  ^  Co.    1856. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  Greek  and  English,  with  an  Analysis  and 

Exegetical  Commentary.    By  Samuel   H.   Turner,  DJ>.     New  York: 

Dana  ^  bo.    1856. 

Dr.  Turner's  is  a  very  great  and  stroDg  name  in  the  department  of  Biblical 
criticism  and  interpretation.    We  know  of  no  one  in  this  country  at  present, 
who  can  take  rank  with  him  in  Scripture  exegesis,  and  there  are  certainly  very 
few,  perhaps  none,  now  living,  who  can  take  rank  above  him.    His  abUity  has 
been  well  approved  in  divers  learned  labours  of  an  earlier  date  than  those 
named  at  the  head  of  this  notice ;  but  especially  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews 
and  to  the  Romans,  through  which  the  power  of  his  hand  has  made  it^lf  felt 
and  acknowledged  wherever  that  vein  of  scholarship  is  cultivated.    Notwith- 
standing that  he  has  literally  grown  old  in  the  work,  insomuch  that  most  of 
our  Clergy  may  with  strict  propriety  look  up  to  him  as  a  father,  his  under-* 
standing  and  his  heart  are  still  fall  of  youth  and  life  :  his  faculties  are  all  wide 
awake ;  his  spirit  as  clear  and  bright  as  the  best  morning  of  the  year ;  his  keen 
and  lively  eye  active  all  over  the  field  of  contemparary  thought.    Diligent  he 
is,  exceedingly ;  conscientious  exactness  of  thought  and  word  is  legible  in  all 
that  he  writes  :  tenacity  of  truth,  {Vainness  of  dealing,  candour,  dmplicity,  and 
modesty  of  mind,  and  a  heart  all  framed  of  sound,  honest,  Christian  manhood  ; 
—such  is  the  impression  that  one  takes  on  conversing  with  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Turner.    That  his  mind  is  built  broad  and  high  in  learning,  though  eminently 
tn^e,  is  by  no  means  his  most  conspicuous  merit :  his  learning  never  cripples 
his  judgment,  nor  gets  in  the  reader  s  way ;  he  has  too  much  wealth  of  erudi- 
tion to  be  profuse  or  ostentatious  of  it ;  profound  and  yaried  as  is  his  scholar- 
ship, it  never  outwresUes  his  practical  good  sense ;  though  rich  in  manifold 
acquirements,  he  still  knows  how  to  keep  the  student  firom  getting  the  better  of 
the  man. 
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To  come  to  the  two  works  more  particularly  in  hand  jast  now.  Tbey  are. 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  latest  published  fruits  of  his  labour,  but  we  hope  they 
will  not  long  be  the  latest.  They  bear  date,  one  March,  the  other  July,  1856. 
I'he  author  follows  a  simple  and  unifcHin  order  and  arrangement  of  matter  in 
buih  of  the  volumes.  First,  we  have  in  each  volume  a  brief  Prrface,  settix^ 
forth  a  few  such  personal  matters  concerning  the  authorship,  as  are  most  per- 
tioent  to  the  occasion.  Next,  we  have  an  Introduction^  gi^g  a  compact  and 
sinewy  statement  of  whatsoever  is  known,  or  may  be  probably  collected,  toodi- 
iug  the  history  of  the  Epistle  in  question  ;  the  date,  place,  and  motive  of  the 
composition ;  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  the  particular  circumstances 
which  the  author  had  in  view  in  the  writing  of  it  This  is  followed  by  a  dear 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  Epistle  itself,  wherein  its  scTcral  contents, 
of  fact,  of  doctrine,  and  discipline,  are  digested  into  critical  order.  Then  offlnes 
the  main  body  of  the  work,  where  we  have  the  original  Greek  teat  and  the 
authorized  English  version  printed  in  parallel  columns,  and  occupying  so  modi 
of  the  page  from  the  top,  as  is  not  required  for  the  author's  critical  and  exege- 
tical  remarks.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  each  Epistle,  we  have  a  series  of  qnes* 
tions,  evidently  drawn  up  with  much  care  and  industry,  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed, not  only  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  work  of  recitation,  but  also  to  hiig 
the  reader  in  giving  order,  distinctness,  and  availability  to  his  ideas.  Such, 
briefly,  is  the  general  course  and  arrangement.  Nor  will  it  be  .amiss  to  add, 
that  in  all  the  particulars  of  the  work,  and  in  the  printing  and  proof*rea£og 
as  well  as  the  others,  there  is  everywhere  the  utmost  cleanness  and  accuracy  of 
execution.  Of  the  Greek  type,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  have  never  sees  mj 
that  surpassed  it  in  clearness  and  force.  And  all  the  rest  is  in  keeping.  In 
short,  with  the  best  use  of  such  eyes  as  we  have,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ^ 
cover  so  much  as  a  comma  amiss.  The  whole  evincing  that  self-exacting  nice- 
ness  and  diligence  of  hand  which  feels  the  least  flaw  or  blemish  in  its  workts 
a  wound  in  itself. 

Of  course  we  cannot,  within  the  limits  of  such  a  notice  as  the  present,  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  Dr.  Turner's  commentary.  Moreover,  even  if  we  bad 
ever  so  much  time,  we  are  nowise  competent  to  oversee  this  ripe,  mdlow,  noWe 
old  Christian  scholar.  Dtfore  his  erudition,  which  is  as  modest  as  it  is  afflo- 
ent,  whatever  of  the  critic  there  may  be  in  us  may  well  stand  abashed :  simple 
decency  is  enough  to  keep  down  all  thought  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  vdl- 
seasoned  preparations.  Perhaps  it  should  suffice  us,  that  we  are  permitted  to 
sit  at  his  feet  and  learn,  without  opening  our  mouth  so  much  as  to  applaud* 
But  we  would  fain  do  somewhat  to  invite  others  to  the  study  of  him ;  %xA  to 
that  end  what  more  we  have  to  say  shall  be  addressed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  or  ought  to  be  known,  that  in  our  time  a  vast  amooot 
of  learned  toil  has  been  spent  in  critical  investigations  of  the  original  Scrip* 
tares.  Dr.  Turner  is  a  very  accomplished  Grecian  ;  and  all  his  classical  attaiiL 
ments  are  brought  to  bear  in  ascertaining  for  us  a  pure  and  genuine  Greek 
text  And  the  results,  though  never  obtruded  or  paraded,  are  constantly  seen 
in  bis  work.  Nothing  that  others  have  done  seems  to  escape  his  search :  k 
uses  their  yifflon,  as  any  wise  sdiolar  would  do,  to  assist  or  correct  his  own  f 
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mt  he  nowhere  speaks  as  if  looking  throngh  their  eyes :  there js  no  sign  of  any 
learsay  or  second-hand  learning  in  his  pages.  In  whatsoever  he  speaks,  we 
lear  the  voice  of  A»  jadgment ;  helped,  it  may  be,  by  others,  bat  not  hindered 
)y  their  help.  In  this  respect,  his  commentary  is  like  Milton's  poetry ;  who 
sorrows  much  indeed,  bnt  always  leaves  the  lender  in  debt. 

In  the  second  place,  Dr.  Tomer  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  mere  gram- 
marian :  he  is  a  theologian  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  not  more  learned  in 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  than  in  its  logic,  its  inward  reason,  its  living  word. 
Wi^his  rare  critical  acumen,  his  large  and  fresh  acquaintance  with  the 
labours  of  other  Biblical  scholars,  and  his  long  and  deep  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  their  parallelisms,  their  analogies,  and  their  links  of  mutual  referenct^, 
he  is  eminently  qualified  to  grapple  with  the  "  things  hard  to  be  understood  " 
of  St  Paul.  To  his  well-trained  insight  for  comparing  spiritual  thin;;s  with 
spiritual,  and  his  practiced  art  of  concentrating  rays  of  light  from  all  parts  of 
Scripture,  so  as  to  illumine  what  is  dark,  and  clear  up  what  is  doubtful,  be 
adds  a  most  painstaking  industry  and  research  in  gathering  up  and  applying 
whatsoever  of  local  allusion,  of  linguistic  usage,  or  of  historic  event,  can  be 
made  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  before  him.  So  that,  as  some  one  has 
aptly  said  of  him,  ''  he  comes  armed  at  all  points  to  the  discussion  of  every 
point"  Not  the  least  interesting  and  edifying  feature  in  his  comments,  is  the 
bold,  frank,  and  downright  way  he  has  of  confronting  and  canvassing  the  posi- 
tions of  other  workers  in  the  same  field.  As  for  the  arts  of  assuaging  and  con- 
ciliating palaver  and  circumlocution,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  When 
differing  from  others,  he  shows  his  respect  for  them  by  marching  square  up  to 
the  point,  and  speaking  out  his  thought  with  plain,  not  to  say  blunt,  honesty, 
instead  of  softening  it  down,  or  anywise  disedging  it,  with  the  euphuism  of  a 
false  courtesy.  For  our  part,  we  like  this  unqualified  directness  and  forth- 
rightnes^  of  dealmg ;  it  is  the  right  vernacular  of  truth  and  sterling  manhood. 

Among  many  instances  to  the  point,  we  take  the  first  that  now  occurs  to  us, 

from  the  comments  on  Ephesians  i.  10  : 

"  All  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  even 
in  Him.''  Locke  endeavours  to  pbow  that  this  phraseology  may  express  nothing 
more  than  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  Church  of  Uhrist.  He  does 
not  poeitively  maintain  this  interpretation,  but  he  evidently  regards  it  as  har- 
monizing with  Scriptural  usage.  But  the  texts  he  appeals  to  prove  no  such 
meanins^as  he  attaches  to  them.  Daniel,  he  says,  *<  expresses  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  by  the  name  heaven,  and  he  appeals  to  viii.  10,  which  sustains  no  such  con- 
clusion. He  adds,  "  Our  Saviour  Himself,  by  powers  of  heaven,  Luke  xxi.  26, 
plainly  signifies  the  great  men  of  the  Jewi^  nation ;"  whereas  it  is  plain  that 
He  means  no  such  thing,  but  employs  the  phrase  as  Y^art  of  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  general  overturnings  and  destruction.  Macknight  also  takes  a  sim- 
ilar view.  ^boBttgeu  understands  by  **  things  in  heaven  "  the  Christian  Church, 
and  by  '*  things  on  earth  "  the  unconverted  Jews.  But  so  limited  a  meaning  is 
in  opposition  alike  to  Scriptural  language  and  sentiment.  It  is  true  that  St 
Paul  does  indeed  represent  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  imited  together  in  one  Church 
under  Christ.  See  ii.  14-16,  iii.  6,  and  other  similar  texts.  But  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  whole  of  that  union  which  the  atoning  death  of  *he. Redeemer 
€ffect-:;d,  nor  can  it  be  the  full  meaning  of  exprcsaions  so  comprehensive  as  those 
of  the  text. 

In  our  reading  of  Dr.  Turner's  commentaries,  nothing  has  struck  us  more 
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freqtiontly  or  more  favourably,  tban  the  prompt  and  stardj  oodubod 
which  he  carries  into  and  carries  throsgfa  his  learned  discosBioDS ;  never  sofler- 
ing  the  plain  roeaolDg  of  what  is  before  him  to  be  thwarted  or  obfuscated  bf 
foregone  condnsioDS  or  for-fetched  theories.  His  comroeots  conrerge,  in  «  rare 
degree,  to  the  point  of  making  or  of  letting  Scripture  vpstk  its  nnbiaased 
sense,  instead  of  crushing  or  strangling  it  into  sapporting  anj  seme  of  his  oiwn. 
This  is  partlj  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  real  catholicity  of  position,  bat  prob- 
ablj  not  less  to  his  native  rectitude  and  entireness  of  mind,  and  a  carefol  dis- 
ciplinmg  of  his  perceptions  to  the  exact  coloor,  form,  and  pressure  of  thh^  as 
they  are  ;  the  resnlt  of  a  long-exercised  concern  to  see  precisdy  what  is  before 
him,  and  to  state  precisely  what  he  sees,  in  a  plain  way.  As  an  illostratioD  of 
this,  we  may  refer  to  his  lengthy,  bat  not  too  lengthy,  comment  on  the  words, 
Ephesians  iv.  9  :  "  That  He  also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth." 

We  ought  also  to  note,  that  Dr.  Tomer  seems  to  know  when  he  does  not 
fully  understand  a  passage.  And  when  such  is  the  case,  instead  of  dogmatiz- 
ing in  the  dark,  he  frankly  suspends  his  judgment,  or  at  most  ventures  but  to 
suggest  what  he  regards  as  a  possible  explanation ;  as  if  be  were  much  less 
ashamed  of  being  ignorant  than  afraid  to  be  presumptuous.  We  hold  this  to 
be  a  very  great  merit ;  and  perhaps  it  appears  the  greater  in  Dr.  Turner,  for 
asmuch  as  he  has  so  few  competitors  in  this  particular.  How  much  wiser  it 
is,  than  that  arrogance  or  fanaticism  of  explanation,  which  so  often  attempts 
to  outface  what  icf  dark,  or  to  force  light  into  it  by  stress  of  fiction !  There  is 
far  more  to  be  learnt  from  Dr.  Tamer's  silence  and  reserve,  than  from  the  selA 
confident  volubility  of  those  to  whom  nothing  seems  so  incredible  as  that  their 
best  wisdom  should  ever  stand  in  a  confession  of  ignorance.  The  reader  m&y 
find  an  instance  of  what  we  mean,  in  Dr.  Turner's  remarks  on  that  most  diffi- 
cult text,  Galations  iii.  20 :  '*  Now  a  mediator  is  not  of  one,  but  God  is  ooe."* 
On  this  point,  the  authw  speaks  directly  to  the  purpose  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Epistle  just  nanaed.  His  remarks  cannot  be  too  caretully  borne  in  raied. 
*<  The  r^uler,"  says  he,  *'  mast  not  be  surprised  w  disappointed  if,  in  the  fol- 
lowing work,  he  should  find  that  on  some  few  points  I  have  not  ventured  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  one  among  several  interpretations  of 
particular  passages.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  great  and  important  principle  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture,  as  it  is  also  in  the  illustration  of  the  divine  volume  of 
Nature,  to  advance  in  opinion  just  so  far  as  the  accessible  and  clearly  settled 
data  allow  ;  and,  consequently,  when  these  are  not  sufficiently  full  or  clear  to 
justify  an  explicit,  unequivocal,  and  decided  expression  of  meaning,  thus  to  con- 
fess a  proper  degree  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty." 

There  are  divers  other  particulars  in  these  commentaries  that  we  would  like 
to  notice ;  but  it  is  time  we  should  hoi  J  up.  We  would  fain  do  somewhat  to 
promote  such  studies  as  this  brave  and  bright  old  soldier  has  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to.  And,  surely,  in  these  days  of  flighty  and  flippant  popularity,  there  is 
need  enough  of  such  studies.  To  this  end,  we  have  spoken,  as  well  as  we  could, 
our  honest  sense  of  Dr.  Turner's  solid  services  to  the  Church  and  the  cause  of 
Christian  learning.    As  to  the  rest,  we  believe  he  is  not  High- Church,  aod 
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certainly  we  are  not  Low-Church,  but — "  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  "  of  either  party ;  yea,  and 
in  that  of  the  Broad  Church  to  boot ! 


A  Plain  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  [the  Prayer- Book  Version,) 
chiefly  founded  on  the  Fathers.  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia :  H.  Hocker. 
1857. 

The  great  reviviscence  in  the  Beformed  Catholic  Church,  both  English  and 
American,  in  our  day,  has,  along  with  some  blemishes  and  drawbacks,  many 
most  encouraging  features.  And  first  and  foremost  of  these  latter  we  reckon 
the  fact  of  the  movement  in  question  having  gone  upon  a  practical  repudiation 
of  the  proxy  system  in  matters  of  religion.  We  say,  practical  repudiation ; 
for,  though  divers  theories  of  an  opposite  drift  have  been  broached,  these  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  efi^ually  overborne  by  the  deeper  and  stronger  forces 
of  religious  life,  which  the  movement  has  called  into  action.  Far  more  than 
ever  before  in  modem  times,  the  aim  and  effort  on  all  sides  now  are  to  make 
men  of  all  sorts  Christians  by  rational  conviction,  and  not  by  example.  The 
rights  and  interests  of  the  many  are  not  now,  at  least  in  nearly  so  great  a 
degree  as  formerly,  neglected  for  the  honour  and  praise  of  the  few.  The  order 
of  the  day  is,  not  to  preach  to  the  people  at  large,  or  to  influence  them, 
through  the  leaders  of  society ;  but  to  meet  them  face  to  face,  and  to  treat 
them  as  having  eyes  of  their  own,  which  they  are  to  use  for  seeing  what  is 
the  right  path  to  walk  in,  and  not  merely  to  see  where  others  are  walking. 
In  other  words,  our  method  is  that  of  persuading  men  to  embrace  and  hold 
fast  the  Gospel,  because  they  individually  understand  and  love  it ;  and  not 
because  they  hear  it  professed  by  the  favourites  of  birth,  or  fortune,  or  learn- 
ing, by  princes,  nobles,  nabobs,  or  priests. 

As  a  part  of  the  great  fact  in  question,  it  seems  specially  worth  the  noting, 
that  to  be  learned  above  the  comprehension  of  plain,  hard-banded  men ;  or  to 
^rite  books  which  only  the  learned  can  directly  profit  by  ;  is  not  now  in 
nearly  so  great  request  as  it  has  been  in  times  past ;  it  suits  neither  with  our 
notions  of  public  usefulness,  nor  with  our  ambition  of  literary  fame.  The  sort 
of  learning  most  coveted  and  laboured  for,  is  that  which  gives  its  possessor 
freest  access  to  the  common  mind,  and  links  hhn  in  sympathy  with  the  heart 
of  man  as  man.  He  writes  best,  who,  without  sacrificing  the  just  regards  of 
truth,  writes  in  such  a  style  that  he  can  be  read  by  the  vulgar  light  of  ordi- 
nary day. 

It  was  this  spirit,  we  take  it,  that  gave  birth,  some  years  ago,  to  A  Plain 
Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  one  of  the  noblest  and  choicest  contributions,  we 
think,  ever  made  to  the  theological  literature  of  universal  Anglo-Saxondom. 
The  grain  and  texture  of  the  workmanship  are  beyond  all  praise.  The  results 
of  the  largest  and  exactest  learning  are  used  with  the  rarest  judgment,  and 
with  a  d^ree  of  fitness  and  propriety  that  can  hardly  be  overstated.  The 
style,  though  replete  with  the  graces  and  refinements  of  literary  el^ance,  is 
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severely  chaste  and  sternly  sweet,  and  everywhere  snbdned  to  a  calm  andtrao- 
qnil  felicity ;  all  the  qualities  that  faU  nnder  the  jnrisdiction  of  Taste  heiog 
kept  strictly  subordinate  to  the  ends  of  moral  and  spiritaal  edification.  The 
author,  though  studiously  concealing  his  name,  frankly  avows  himself  an 
Oxfbrd  man.  But  the  work  does  not,  that  we  can  percdve,  snoell  in  the  least 
of  Oxford,  or  any  other  particular  locality  or  association :  it  carries  an  atmos- 
phere of  transparent  catholicity ;  and,  in  short,  complies,  as  far  ^t  seems  to  n«, 
as  human  imperfection  will  allow,  with  that  noble  canon  of  Science  drawn  ap 
by  Lord  Bacon,  where,  referring  to  the  various  idols  that  infest  the  mmd  of 
man,  he  legislates  thus :  "  These  idols  are  to  be  solemnly  and  forever  renounced, 
that  the  understanding  may  be  thereby  purged  and  cleansed ;  for  the  kingdom 
of  man,  which  is  founded  in  the  sciences,  can  scarce  be  entered  otherwise  than 
the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  condition  of  little  children." 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  same  spirit,  apparently,  that  another  hand  set 
itself  to  the  task  of  A  Plain  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  The  results  are  now 
before  us,  and  we  bespeak  for  them  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome  to  the  fire- 
sides and  the  closets  of  our  brethren.  In  exactness  and  variety  of  learning,  in 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  in  dUigence  and  ^»u;efalness  of  execn- 
tion,  the  work,  we  believe,  does  not  fall  behind  its  predecessor  ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  considerably  inferior  in  the  attractions  of  style,  and  by  no  means  evinces 
such  a  vigilant  and  sensitive  delicacy  of  taste.  Nevertheless,  taking  the  whole 
together,  we  may  safely  pronounce  it,  for  the  uses  chiefly  contemplated,  as 
much  better  than  any  other  Eogh'sh  achievements  in  the  same  field,  as  those 
others  are  better  than  none. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  simple  and  clear.  And  the  wbote  is 
ordered  in  such  keeping  with  the  end,  that  for  a  doe  undo^tanding  of  the 
matter,  nothing  more  is  required  than  plain  conmion  sense,  enlightened  by 
*'  those  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soaVs 
health."  In  the  first  place,  we  have  two  Introductions,  one  prefixed  to  each 
volume ;  in  which  is  set  forth,  without  any  superfluous  display  of  leamii^  or 
criticism,  whatsoever  seems  to  be  of  general  interest  or  utility  as  to  the  lus- 
tory,  the  composition,  and  the  character  of  the  Psalms,  and  also  as  to  the  oi^ 
made  of  them  in  the  Church  both  Jewish  and  Christian.  Then,  at  the  end  of 
each  Psalm,  is  drawn  together  and  condensed  all  the  information  that  has 
survived  touching  the  authorship,  and  the  date  and  the  occasion  of  the  wri- 
ting. As  to  the  rest,  it  is  simply  a  running  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
rigidly  restrained  to  such  points  as  seemed  needful  or  serviceable,  to  give 
them  their  proper  devotional  effect ;  or  adapted  to  make  the  reader's  nmd 
conversant  with  holy  and  beautiful  thought 

The  leading  motive  of  the  work  is  thus  stated  in  the  Preface :  "  When  the 
Psalms  for  the  day  are  read  at  family  prayers,  certain  verses,  and  even  entire 
Psalms,  are  constantly  recurring,  to  the  fall  meaning  of  which  those  who  join 
in  them  have  no  direct  spiritual  clue,  and  which  therefore  jar  on  thdr  feelings, 
and  make  the  reciting  of  them  an  act  of  some  difficulty,  or  at  least  not  an  act 
of  devotion.  The  case  is  the  same,  sometimes  in  a  greater,  sometimes  a  lesa 
degree,  with  Christians  in  their  private  devotions.    Here  a  guide  to  the  tme 
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leaning  of  tboee  parts  of  the  Psalms  which  they  do  DOt  perfectly  understand 
^onld  be  a  very  great  gain.  And  it  would  also  be  so  to  all  who  join  regularly 
1  the  morning  and  evening  public  services  of  the  Church." 
As  to  matter  and  method.  The  work  is  professedly  founded  on  the  Fathers ; 
»ut  its  basis  is  by  no  means  limited  to  them.  As  a  reason  for  going  to  other 
onrces,  the  author  justly  observes,  that  while  on  plain  passages  there  is  a 
iebness  and  copiousness  of  teaching  which  embarrasses  the  conmientator  to 
elect  from,  in  those  places  of  real  difficulty,  where  he  is  truly  in  need  of  an 
oterpreter  and  helper,  the  Fathers  cannot  help  him,  because  they  comment 
ilways  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions,  and  not  on  the  original  Hebrew ; 
ivbich  latter  in  very  many  places  diflers  materially  from  both  the  others.  So 
htit  the  anther's  general  course  was  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Fathers, 
Laking  their  very  words,  wherever  this  was  possible ;  insomuch  that  half  the 
work  at  least  is  borrowed  verbally  from  them ;  the  sermons  of  St.  Augustine 
on  the  Psalms  being  his  chief  guide  and  constant  model.  But,  where  the 
Fathers  left  him  alone,  he  has  sought  help  from  the  English  divines,  especially 
those  of  the  time  of  Charles  T.  and  Charles  II.;  and  whenever,  in  them  or  other 
writers,  he  found  an  apt  illustration  or  pious  thought  which  threw  light  on  the 
text,  he  set  it  where  it  seemed  best  to  stand. 

The  anthor  also  tells  us,  thiat  in  the  writing  his  great  difficulty  lay,  not  in 
the  scarcity,  but  in  the  abundance  of  materials.    That  the  Psalms  are  so  full 
of  deep  meanings,  and  have  suggested  so  many  divine  thoughts  and  holy  mus- 
ings to  good  men  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  that  the  labour  was  mainly  that 
of  selection.    That  he  has  omitted  all  critical  discussions  on  disputed  passages, 
and  merely  given  that  sense  which,  upon  due  comparison,  seemed  the  best ; 
and  that  in  many  cases,  where  several  lines  of  interpretation  have  been  given 
by  the  earlier  writers;  he  has  confined  himself  to  that  one  which  seemed  most 
edifying,  or  most  in  accordance  with  the  general  tone  of  the  whole.   "  In  doing 
this,"  says  he, "  I  am,  no  doubt,  open  to  many  very  just  criticisms.    It  maybe 
said,  perhaps,  that  on  Psalms  which  are  in  themselves  very  plain,  more  has 
been  said  than  was  needed ;  while,  in  the  case  of  others  which  are  harder  to 
understand,  clearer  and  more  probable  explanations  might  have  been  given. 
It  may  be  so ;  for  the  object  I  have  always  had  in  view  was  not  to  produce  a 
work  of  literary  perfection  ;  but  only  to  bring  before  my  reader,  who  might 
be  poor,  young,  and  unlearned,  in  plain,  and  even  homely  language,  some  of 
the  deep  and  mighty  thoughts  which  the  Psalms  had  suggested  to  St.  Athanar 
sius,  to  St.  Chrysostom,  to  St.  Augustine,  to  St.  Jerome,  and  the  holy  men 
who  followed  in  their  track  ;  and  to  leave  these  thoughts  to  work  their  way 
by  their  own  grandeur,  their  own  power,  their  own  truth,  and  their  own 
beauty." 

The  Introduction  to  the  second  volume,  among  other  things,  traces  the 
history  of  the  Pealms  through  the  several  versions  used  in  modem  times.  As 
the  matter  is  very  curious  and  valuable,  we  will  force  room  for  its  leadmg 
points.  Having  given  an  account  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Septua- 
gint.  version,  the  author  goes  on  to  state,  that  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Church  that  version  came  into  universal  use  among  the  Christians 
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who  Bpoke  Greek,  was  read  in  the  chnrcbea,  and  taken  by  all  the  Greek 
Fathers  as  the  basis  of  their  comments.    That  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
world  a  translation  was  made  from  the  Septaagint  at  a  very  early  period, 
which  was  known  as  '^  the  Ancient  Italic  yersion/'    That  this  was  used  by 
the  Latin  Fathers  before  the  time  of  St  Jerome,  who  made  with  great  care 
and  industry  a  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  which,  thoogfa  based  partly 
on  the  Ancient  Italic,  was  fietr  more  correct    This,  with  some  few  varittioos, 
is  what  is  now  known  as  ''the  Yalgate,"  and  is  nsed  by  the  chorcbes  of  the 
Beman  obedience.    But  of  the  Psalms  St  Jerome  made  two  tranBlatioDs ;  the 
first  at  Bome,  under  the  direction  of  Pope  Damasos ;  whidi  was  little  more 
than  a  correction  of  the  older  Italic  yersion :   the  second  afterwards  in  Pales- 
tine ;  which  is  that  contained  in  the  Yalgate.    Of  these  two  versioos,  the  first 
was  long  nsed  in  the  western  part  of  the  Charch,  bat  gradaally  gave  way  to 
the  second,  which,  from  being  first  nsed  in  Gaal,  was  called  the  Gkdlican.    At 
present,  the  use  of  the  former  is  confined  to  some  few  chardies  in  Bome  and 
Milan ;  the  Gallican  version  being  oaed  everywhere  else  in  the  LAtin  Chordi, 
except  perhaps  occanonaliy  in  Spam. 

The  English  Charch,  also,  has  two  Psalters ;  the  one  being  that  in  the 
Prayer-Book,  the  other  that  in  the  authorized  translation  of  the  whole  Bible. 
The  preface  to  the  Prayer-Book  tells  us  that "  the  Psalter  foUoweth  the  difi- 
sion  of  the  Hebrews ;"  that  is,  the  Psahns  are  numbered  as  in  tiie  H^rew 
Bible,  and  not  as  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  Yalgate  This  Psalter,  which 
we  use  in  our  daily  prayers,  is  tt^en  from  the  Bible  that  was  printed  in  1539, 
under  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Coverdale ;  the  tnuB- 
lation  being  made  by  correcting  the  Yalgate  from  the  Hebrew.  Our  author 
adds,  that  this  version  of  the  Psalms  **  is  most  justly  esteemed  for  its  majestic 
grandeur,  its  muacal  flow  of  style,  and  its  being  admirably  adapted  for  chant- 
ing. For  these  reasons,  it  was  always  preserved  when  the  other  portions  of 
Scripture  in  the  Prayer-Book  were  made  to  conform  to  the  authorized  ve^ 
don.  Though  not  rendered  quite  so  accurately  from  the  Hebrew  as  the  Bible 
version,  yet  it  gives  the  sense  upon  the  whole  with  equal  correctness ;  and 
though  it  contains  a  few  obsolete  words,  together  with  some  expressions  wbidi 
we  now  consider  homely,  it  has  become  so  dear  to  the  affections  of  English 
Churchmen,  that  it  would  be  impossible  now  that  it  should  be  changed.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that  the  three  noblest  versions  of  the  Psalter  in  existence 
are  St  Jerome's  LAtin  version,  Lather's  German  version,  and,  last  in  the  order 
of  time,  though  not  in  merit  or  in  beauty,  the  version  of  our  English  Prayer- 
Book." 


OUR  LEFT-HAND  DRAWER. 

Hardships  of  Missionary  Life. — Much  has  been  said,  of  late,— -justly  and 
nobly  said, — touching  the  character  and  condition  of  our  Missionaries  in  the 
Domestic  field,  their  faithlul  labours,  their  slender  provisions,  their  sharp  expe- 
riences, their  unrepining  manhood..  All  who,  in  the  spirit  of  humanity,  have 
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irned  their  thoBghtB  io  that  direction ;  and  who,  under  the  pressure  of  life's 
Lerner  discipline,  have  "  found  their  kindred  in  a  world  where  want  and  sor- 
>w  are  ;" — all  such  must  have  seen,  that  in  the  case  of  these  servants  of  the 
Church,  there  is  great  cause  for  sympathy,  and  for  that  sympathy,  too,  which 
uDoot  rest  without  doing  something  to  rdieve  its  objects.  An  instance  of 
mel  hardships,  bravely  borne,  has  lately  come  to  our  knowledge ;  and  the 
tory  is  so  moving  in  its  pathos,  it  touches  so  deeply  some  of  the  best  and  holi- 
st  sentiments  of  the  human  breast,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  make  it  known 
o  others.  A  short  while  since,  the  wife  of  a  western  missionary  wrote  to  a 
emale  friend  of  hers  at  the  East,  who  also  happens  to  be  an  acquaintance  of 
>ars.  We  have  been  fiftvoured  with  a  sight  of  the  letter.  It  was,  we  know, 
vritten  pnrely  for  private  eyes ;  the  writer  will  be  greatly  surprised  to  see  it 
11  print,  if  indeed  the  pages  containing  it  should  ever  meet  her  eye :  neverthe- 
less, it  is  home  in  upon  us,  we  scarce  know  why,  that  we  must  publish  some 
portions  of  that  letter ;  even  at  the  risk  of  grieving,  perhaps  ofiending,  the 
brave  and  noble  heart  that  dictated  it.  We  trust  it  may,  we  cannot  doubt  it 
will,  be  the  means  of  drawmg  the  sympathies,  perhaps  something  besides  the 
sympathies,  of  our  brethren  at  the  East,  not  only  to  the  particular  case  in 
question,  hat  to  other  similar  cases,  and  indeed  to  the  condition  of  our  western 
mismonaries  generally.  The  letter  is  dated  "  November  26, 1857."  We  sub- 
join as  much  of  it  as  can  with  propriety  be  made  public : 

"  My  dear :  I  believe  I  have  been  owing  you  a  letter  ever  since  the 

death  of  my  son .    It  ought  not  to  be  so,  but  sorrow  and  sickness,  and 

afterwards  busy,  busy  life  for  a  long  while  interrupted  all  my  correspondence ; 
and  I  have,  I  beKevo,  written  to  nobody,  daring  the  last  two  years,  excepting 
my  mother  and  one  sister.    Even  now,  I  can  scarcely  find  a  moment's  time 

from  family  cares ;  but  Brother mentions  me  so  kindly  in  his  last  letter, 

that  I  must  take  it  anyhow,  and  tell  you  myself  of  my  welfare 

"  Shall  I  give  you  a  chapter  of  my  experience  as  a  missionary's  wife  ?  Our 
house  has  just  four  rooms  in  it, — a  study,  and  a  bedroom  opening  into  it ;  a 
kitchen,  and  a  bedroom  opening  Jnto  that.  This  last  is  my  domain.  We  live 
the  other  side  of  the  creek  from  the  town,  quite  a  distance  from  all  friends ; 
and  our  nearest  neighbours  are  of  the  Irish-Cabin  sort.  Help  is  very  scarce 
here,  and  I  kept  a  miserable  Irish  girl  all  Summer,  in  order  to  have  some  help 
during  ray  sickness.  She  stayed  with  me,  and  got  two  meals  after  the  baby 
was  born ;  went  up-town,  and  I  never  saw  her  again  until  the  babe  was  nine 
days  old.  My  husband  was  quite  sick  with  a  cold,  and  most  dreadfully  har- 
assed by 'g^trial,  for  which  he  was  making  preparations ;  no  other  girl 

could  be  had  for  love  or  money ;  a  nurse  is  an  unheard-of  thing  here ;  and  my 
only  help  was  a  son  eight  years  old,  and  a  little  niece  a  half-head  taller  than  he. 
One  of  my  friends  came  from  town,  and  dressed  baby  for  three  days.  Every- 
thing else  I  did  for  myself,  and  never  missed  a  baking  the  whole  time.  Every- 
thing that  could  be,  was  brought  to  my  bedside,  and  I  attended  to  it.  When 
meals  were  to  be  cooked,  my  niece  drew  a  lounge  to  the  bedside,  helped  me  on 
it,  and  then  moved  it  to  a  door  opening  into  the  kitchen ;  and  there  I  lay,  tell- 
ing the  children  when  the  stove  was  hot  enough,  and  when  the  things  were 
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cooked.  Sometimes  we  got  into  so  tight  a  place,  that  my  hasband  was  obliged 
to  help,  bat  this  was  not  often.  Oo  finding  me  at  the  ironing-table  when  btby 
was  only  ten  days  old,  he  sent  me  back  to  bed,  and  ironed,  himsdf,  for  two 
hours.  We  got  a  washerwoman  only  as  a  great  &yoar,  and  coaM  not  get 
anybody  to  iron  the  clothes.  I  have  been  np  every  morning  at  five,  anoebaby 
was  nine  days  old,  and  have  done  all  the  work  except  washing,  and  have  bad 
regular  school  in  the  mornings  for  two  weeks,  and  ooe  music  scholar.  Mj 
baby  is  a  poor  puny  little  thing.  She  has  had  sore  mouth  and  mea^  does 
not  thrive  at  all ;  and  I  have  to  feed  her.  I  think  worry  and  hard  work  have 
lessened  her  nourishment  considerably.  I  am  obliged  to  feed  her  both  night 
and  day, — a  thing  I  never  did  before.  She  frets  so  much  that  she  has  to  be 
held  a  great  part  of  the  time.    My  hands  are  fuIL 

"  Hard  times  is  the  excuse  for  not  paying  the  minister's  salary.  Without  it 
we  could  not  lay  up  wood  for  the  Winter,  and  have  been  obliged  to  buy  a  load 
at  a  time  as  we  needed  it,  or  had  the  funds.  My  husband  went  last  week  to 
on  this business,"  [as  member  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,]  "leav- 
ing me  some  wood,  and  money  to  buy  more.  It  turned  cold  very  suddenly ;  all 
the  wood  we  hailed  was  already  sold.  I  sent  up-town  to  one  of  our  fnends  to 
engage  some  for  us,  but  the  weather  was  so  bad  none  came  in  for  two  dajs 
after.  Our  house  is  very  old  and  open.  We  shivered  in  bed,  and  baby's  cop 
of  milk  froze  by  the  bedside  one  night  Bread,  butter,  and  milk  had  to  be 
thawed,  next  morning,  before  we  could  eat  As  soon  as  we  could,  I  and  in j 
two  helpers  turned  out  in  the  snow  to  pick  up  sticks,  or  anything  that  voold 
do  for  fdel.  We  could  not  find  enough,  and  I  had  to  send  my  son  to  borrow 
wood.  He  got  five  sticks  of  unsawed  wood,  and  the  children  and  I  sawed  it. 
Was  not  that  pretty  well,  to  be  done  the  day  my  babe  was  four  weeks  old? 

I  had  a  girl  one  week  before  my  husband  went  to ,  but  she  left  a  few 

hours  after  he  did,  without  having  given  me  any  previous  intimation  of  her 
intentions.  Don*t  blame  my  husband  ;  he  thought  he  was  leaving  me  qnite 
comfortably  provided  for.  My  apology  for  being  so  ^fotistical  is,  that  yon 
should  profit  by  my  ex|)erience,  and  never  wish  to  have  your  husband  Rector 
of  a  western  village  parish." 


THE  CHURCH  AT   HOME. 

The  Journal  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Convention  of  Nejr  York  has  made 
its  appearance  with  great  promptness,  and  in  a  style  of  workmanship  that 
does  great  credit  to  all  who  have  had  any  hand  in  it  It  makes  a  volQme  of 
268  closely-printed  pages,  octavo.  The  printing  is  remarkably  neat  and  clear. 
As  to  the  contents,  there  has  evidently  been  no  sparing  of  pains  and  diligence, 
to  make  them  complete  and  accurate.  The  Rev.  Secretary,  Dr.  Eigeobrodt, 
must  have  laboured  most  intensely  and  perseveringly  both  in  the  preparation 
of  them,  and  in  the  putting  of  them  through  the  press.  He  has  deserved  well 
of  the  Diocese.    Those  who  have  ever  meddled  much  with  such  tasks  of  dry 
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mental  and  literary  mechanism,  know  well  the  great  stress  of  laboor  and 
patience  which  is  required,  in  order  to  render  the  work  thorough  and  exact. 
We  often  think,  with  intense  sympathy,  of  those  mach^ndaring  men  who 
hate  to  spend  weeks  of  hard  toil  in  arranging  the  dall  details  and  statistics  of 
oar  Conventional  proceedings,  to  present  a  specimen  of  clean  sweeping  where 
all  others  deem  themselves  free  to  litter. 

The  statistics  of  the  Dioce^  for  the  past  year  are  here  given  with  a  fulness 
and  precision,  both  in  the  details  and  the  summaries,  that  leave,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  nothing  to  be  desired.  At  all  events,  it  is  manifest  that  no  means 
have  been  neglected,  to  make  the  record  so  clear  and  entire,  that  the  reader 
has  none  but  himself  to  blame  if  he  fail  to  be  well  booked  in  the  question. 
"We  will  endeavour  to  present  a  fair  showing  of  the  results ;  which  is  very 
easy  for  us,  as  the  whole  is  done  to  our  hand : 

Clergymen  canonically  resident  in  the  Diocese,  315  ;  churches  and  chapels, 
272  ;  ordained,  14  deacons  and  2  priests, — 16 ;  clergymen  received,  23  ;  trans- 
ferred, 21 ;  instituted,  3 ;  deceased,  2 ;  candidates  for  orders,  32  ;  churches 
consecrated,  5  ;  cornerstones  laid,  4 ;  new  parishes  taken  into  union,  2.  From 
208  Eeports,  we  have  a  summing-up  as  follows :  Baptisms,  5,519  ;  confirma- 
tions, 2,216 ;  marriages,  1,495 ;  burials,  2,313 ;  Sunday-school  teachers, 
1,995;  catechumens,  17,863;  cmnmunicants,  21,256.  From  62  parbhes 
there  are  no  reports ;  so  that  the  above  is  not  a  complete  view  of  the  Diocese. 
For  the  several  Funds  of  the  Diocese,  canonical  collections  have  been  made  to 
the  amount  of  $14,967.  Of  this  sum,  $7,352  were  for  Diocesan  Missions. 
From  individuals  there  have  been  contributed,  for  the  same  purpose,  $1,396. 
Total  for  Diocesan  Missions,  $8,748.  Total  for  Diocesan  purposes,  $16,363. 
The  largest  number  of  parishes  contributing  for  any  one  purpose,  is  171 ;  for 
the  Missions.  The  above  statistics  do  not  include  the  apportionments  for  the 
salary  of  the  Provisional  Bishop. 

Of  the  315  clergymen  belonging  to  the  Diocese,  93  were  not  entitled  to 
seats  in  the  Convention.  Of  the  222  entitled  to  seats,  196  were  present,  26 
absent.  Of  the  272  churches  in  the  Diocese,  16  were  not  in  union  with  the 
Convention.    Of  the  256  in  union,  154  were  represented,  102  not  represented. 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  of  Church  work  is  again  furnished  by  the  Report  of  St. 
Stephen' i  Chapel^  Boston.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wells  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
$4,111,  of  wmch  $827  were  contributed  by  himself.  The  expenses  of  the 
chapel  being  otherwise  provided  for,  the  whole  sum  has  been  spent  in  charities 
to  the  poor.  This  is  the  mode :  19,735  meals ;  1,233  loaves  given  to  fami- 
lies ;  940  parcels  of  tea  and  sui^r ;  105  parcels  of  provisions ;  3,896  lodg- 
ings ;  1,067  pairs  of  shoes,  stockings,  and  other  new  clothing ;  349  pieces  of 
second-hand  clothing  ;  100  large  bed  comforters ;  97  weeks'  nursing  and  care 
of  the  sick  ;  319  weeks'  rent ;  130  parcels  of  fuel ;  350  days'  work,  the  poor 
hired  to  work  for  the  poor ;  380  articles  bought  of  the  poor,  and  given  to  the 
poor.  These  are  among  the  works  of  St.  Stephen's  House,  an  adjunct  to  the 
chapel.  The  chapel  labours  are  reckoned  thus :  Daily  services,  754 ;  the 
Holy  Communion,  28  times ;  baptized,  72 ;  confirmed,  30 ;  sermons  and 
addresses,  198  ;  marriages,  42  ;  burials,  39  ;  catechizings  of  children  "  openly 
in  the  church,"  12.  The  Sunday  School  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Benouf,  Dr.  Wells'  assistant,  who  also  has  a  Bible  class  every  week,  and 
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does  all  his  work  well    A  day  school,  an  evening  sebool,  free  bttiis,  and  a 
free  reading  room  are  kept  up  as  parts  of  the  establishment 

The  Sisterhood  attached  to  the  chorch  of  the  Holy  CommunioD,  New 
York,  famishes  a  worthy  parallel  to  the  Boston  establishment,  in  works  c^ 
mercy,  'i'he  operations  of  the  Sisterhood  are  chiefly  carried  on  throagh  an 
lofirmary,  a  Dispensary,  and  a  Parish  school.  Daring  the  past  year,  there 
have  been  80  patients  and  8  deaths  in  the  Infirmary,  and  3,997  days  of  hos- 
pital care  :  expenses  of  the  department,  32,637.  To  the  poor  and  the  side 
oatside  of  the  infirmary  relief  has  been  given  from  the  Sisters'  Fand,  in  food, 
rent,  fael,  loans,  and  donations,  5,500  times,  at  a  cost  of  $1,478.  There  have 
been  154  poor  families  on  the  books,  and  1,474  visits  made  to  them  by  the 
Sisters.  Expended  in  medicines  for  the  Dispensary,  890  ;  in  barials  o?  the 
poor,  8105  ;  in  the  support  of  13  half-orphan  children,  $414.  Medical  advice 
has  been  given  to  Dispensary  patients  1,722  times.  The  Parish  school  h&a 
had  a  monthly  attendance  varying  from  50  to  69  pupils,  at  a  cost,  includii^ 
Teacher's  salary,  of  8806.  Total  of  expenses  for  the  year,  85,538 ;  most  w 
which  has  been  covered  as  follows :  Collections  in  chorch,  81,571 ;  private 
donations,  82,310  ;  special  contributions,  81,372.  To  these  items  there  is  to 
be  added  an  Employment  Society  in  the  partoh,  famishing  weddy  employmeot 
to  60  poor  women ;  a  Night  school,  taught  by  yoang  men  (^  the  pansh ;  and 
a  Committee  of  ladies,  who  visit  the  poor  regularly.  For  the  above  partico- 
lars  we  are  indebted  to  the  Chxirdi  Journal^  which  adds  the  following : 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  Si$<terhood  house  itself, — a  bailding  which  was  erected,  and  is  ooostaoUj 
maintained,  by  private  devotion,  without  taxing  the  lands  of  the  Chorch  one 
dollar.  Nor  is  any  account  taken  of  all  else  done  by  that  same  Free  Chorch  of 
the  Holy  Commonion, — the  support  of  its  public  services,  inclading  Daily  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Prayer  throughout  the  year,  and  its  large  contribatioos  to 
Missions,  and  other  good  works.  We  have  been  giving  solely  the  proper  work 
of  the  Sisterhood  alone,  in  order  that  the  Church  at  large  may  see  how  U  tcorkt. 

We  have  already  said  that,  until  Sunday  before  last,  no  statistics  of  the  work 
of  the  Sisters  had  ever  been  publicly  given  ;  and  this  although  they  have  now 
been  busy  in  their  labours  of  love  for  years.  Nor  would  even  that  moderate 
degree  of  publicity  have  been  given  then,  but  for  the  rapidly  increasing  ntfdi  of 
the  poor,  and  in  the  hope  that  by  seeing  what  is  even  now  done,  the  more  libe- 
ral among  the  congregation  might  be  stirred  up  to  fresh  zeaL 

And  when  looking  over  this  long  list  of  works  done  and  large  amounts  given. 
who  is  there  that  will  not  be  convinced  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  orfmai 
labour  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Church,  over  unorganized  f  And  who  will  not  Icmg, 
and  pray,  and  strive,  that  every  parish  in  our  land  may  soon  have,  likewise,  its 
band  of  faithful  and  devoted  women,  who  may  do  everywhere  what  is  now  done 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion ?    God  hasten  the  day! 

Another  faithful  servant  of  the  Church  has  gone  to  his  rest  On  the 
29th  of  October,  the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cadle,  of  Delaware,  went  with  his 
Bishop  to  visit  a  new  parish  which  he  had  organized  at  Little  Creek  Hqd- 
dred,  where  a  small  frame  church  was  in  course  of  erection.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  too  ill  to  rise,  and  showed  symptoms  of  fever.  His  illness  we- 
vented  his  returning  home ;  though  not  alarming  at  first,  it  presently  took  a 
serious  turn,  and  he  sank  rapidly^  till  his  decease.  Mr.  Cadle  was  ordained 
by  Bishop  Hobart,  under  whose  oversight  he  prepared  for  the  ministry.  He 
was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  missions  among  the  Ondda  Indians,  at 
Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan.  In  1853,  he  took  charge  of  the  chorches  at  Sea- 
ford,  Laurd,  and  vicinity,  in  Sussex  county,  Delaware,  where  his  labours  were 
unwearied.  His  purity  of  life,  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  interest  in  the  yoong. 
and  his  care  for  the  sick  and  suffering,  won  him  general  regard.  In  his  inte^ 
course  with  others,  he  was  a  Christian  gentleman  ;  as  a  preacher,  he  was  fe^ 
vent  and  impressive ;  as  a  pastor,  affectionate  and  earnest 
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Thb  fiebt  element  seoms  to  have  a  special  hunger,  of  late,  for  Chnrch 
Qstitutions.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  west  wing  of  Jubilee  College, 
soxnprising  the  dormitories,  the  Vice  President's  study,  and  the  library  room, 
vas  burnS  down.  The  chapel  and  school-rooms  were  saved ;  as  was  also  a 
>ortion  of  the  library ;  the  latter  through  the  exertions  of  the  ladies. 

The  Hannah  More  Academy,  a  select  Institute  for  the  education  of  young 
ftdies,  situate  some  15  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Reistertown  road,  has 
ilso  been  recently  devoured  by  the  same  fury.  The  wind  being  high,  45  min- 
ites  sufficed  to  complete  the  ruin.  It  is  said  that  the  Principal,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Dunbar,  fearful  for  her  little  flock,  which  consisted  of  about  sixteen,  superin- 
:ended,  with  uncommon  presence  of  mind,  their  removal  from  danger,  and  as 
mnch  of  their  c&cts  as  could  possibly  be  saved  under  such  exciting  circum- 
stances, and  within  such  a  brief  space  of  time.  All  the  contents  of  the  ward- 
robe were  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fdrniture.  The  trunks,  bandboxes,  and  every  article  on  the  lower  floor,  in 
the  school-room,  in  the  basement,  and  in  the  back  building,  even  the  carpets 
Biiid  oil  cloth,  were  all  saved,  and  the  back  building  also. 

The  Register  of  Hobart  College,  for  the  current  year,  gives  21  Seniors, 
18  Juniors,  31  Sophomores,  and  20  Freshmen  ;  besides  21  medical  students ; 
ixi  all.  111. 


THE  CHURCH  ABROAD. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  lately  waked  up  to  the  importance  of  Church 
statistics,  and  the  efiects  are  shown  in  his  recent  charge.  He  hopes,  in  time, 
to  make  his  returns  more  exact  and  full ;  but  the  results  even  now  present  an 
interesting  view  of  what  may  be  done  by  able  and  energetic  hands.  Within 
the  last  three  years,  he  has  ordained  133  priests,  and  153  deacons ;  and  he 
records  a  marked  improvement,  both  as  to  preparation  and  spirit,  in  those 
ordained.  He  has  confirmed  16,586  persons ;  which  is  an  increase  of  2,529 
over  the  previous  three  years.  He  visits  annually,  going  through  the  three 
counties  of  his  Diocese  each  Lent ;  and  he  declares  himself  ready  to  go  bien- 
nially to  any  parish  where  confirmation  is  wanted.  During  the  same  three 
years  he  has  reopened  26  restored  churches,  and  consecrated  12  new  ones. 
He  also  shows  33,938  children  in  day  schools,  besides  9,079  in  infant  schools, 
and  many  were  in  evening  and  Sunday  schools ;  and  these  numbers  would  be 
considerably  raised  by  hill  returns.  The  ordinary  congregations  are  stated 
at  118,779,  and  the  communicants  at  29,325  ;  though  here,  again,  the  returns 
are  incomplete.  In  1848,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  as  follows :  In 
238  churches,  four  times  a  year;  in  98,  monthly*;  in  7,  weekly;  in  6,  three 
times  a  year.  Now,  the  figures  go  thus  :  In  306,  monthly,  besides  the  greater 
festivals ;  in  20,  weekly  ;  in  3,  thrice  a  year.  The  Bishop  strongly  urges  the 
importance  of  keeping  up  parochial  statistics  in  all  these  matters  ;  a  practice 
now  followed  in  286  churches.  It  is  also  noted  that  the  Diocese  has  two 
large  schools  for  the  higher  classes,  two  penitentiaries,  a  training  college  for 
schoolmasters,  a  college  for  candidates  for  orders.  Guddesdon,  the  last  men- 
tioned of  these,  has  received  78  students  since  its  opening  three  years  ago,  and 
could  take  double  the  number  of  its  present  students,  if  there  were  room  for 
them.  Oulham,  the  training  college  for  schoolmasters,  has  already  sent  out 
86  teachers.  The  Houses  of  Mercy  at  Clewer  and  Wantage  have  been  emi- 
nently successful ;  and  all  the  institutions  are  going  on  with  vigour  and  success. 

The  Pbopagatioh  Society  have  drawn  up  a  statement,  looking  to  an 
extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  India,  which  is  to  be  be  the  basis  of  an  appeal 
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lif:r  MdJ'9tT'«  GoTerr^iDe::!  shaL  thliJc  £t  to  recccuBsd  tbe  appoia^BBK  af  a 
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Pnr=-Qarit  to  tbe  aforesaid  stattroeat,  a  great  public 
b'-ld,  tU  Archbishop  of  Canterbary  presidins.  Speeches  anwe  Bade  brthe 
Bi^hofi^f  of  Oxford  aod  Locdc^o,  and  several  other  orators.  Stra^  lesobitkoe 
were  fia-M^],  one  for  erectin?  tbe  three  Dew  Sees  albresaid,  and  another  far 
doui/Ung  the  boiober  of  lui&fioDanes  now  in  that  fiekL 

Tits  Ret.  Db.  Bigai:d.  Head-master  of  Ipswich  GramiDar  acbool,  km 
been  uomiuatcd  to  the  BU^opric  ol  Antigua,  vacant  by  the  death  oT  Biskop 

Davis. 

The  Rev.  FsEDEfirrE  Temple  has  been  elected  to  the  head^ip  of  Rigbf 
Hcb(x>l,  io  place  of  Dr.  Gonlbam  who  is  aboat  to  retire.  Mr.  Teo^s 
Broa^l  church.     The  Guardian  speaks  of  him  thus : 

Mr.  Temple's  elcctioa  to  the  Head  Ma.eter=bip  of  Rugby  raises  a  mao  of  hidi 
qnalificatioos  to  an  importaot  place.  Of  his  opinions  we  know  very  little  Bore 
ibaa  that  on  some  grave  subjects  they  ditfer  more  or  less  widely  from  oun;  bot 
he  in  a  maa  of  uncommon  powers  and  acquireuieots,  of  singular  vigour,  ener^, 
and  9traiji;btforwardne8s,  and  of  a  character  which  influences  and  attaebes 
others,  especially  the  young.  He  is  likely  to  ma&e  Ragby  a  much  grvata 
Kbool  than  it  has  been  since  the  death  of  Arnold— greater  perhaps  in  sone 
respects  than  it  was  in  Arnold's  day. 

A  Mexorul  to  the  late  Bishop  of  ^  Aberdeen  is  (o  be  erected,  in  the  shspe 
of  a  Chupch  Hall,  for  students  attending  the  Uoiversitj  of  that  City. 

The  ifew  church  of  St.  Columba,*  Naira.  ha6  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Mor{ky  add  Boss.  Its  cost,  thus  far,  is  about  34,500.  A  band- 
some  new  Church  has  also  been  opened  at  Forgue,  and  will  sooo  be  ooo- 
secrated.  "* 

A  new  Archdraconrv  ^at  of  Appin,  has  been  erected  by  the  Bidwp 
of  Argyll  and  tbe  Isles,  anu  tbe  Rev.  W .  D.  ikin  has  been  appointed.  He  is 
yery  familiar  with  Gaelic 
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to  tbe  public  in  behalf  of  the  now  movement.  The  statement  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  sundry  Dakcs,  Earls,  members  of  Pariift- 
ment,  and  other  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  clergymen,  who  compose  the 
Coancil  of  the  Society.  They  state  that  the  See  of  Calcutta  was  erected  in 
1814,  and  that  in  1834  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  enabling  tbe  Orown 
to  erect  two  new  Sees  at  Madras  and  Bombay.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
Diocese  of  Calcutta  is  nearly  3,000  miles,  almost  as  great  as  the  distance  from 
London  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  proposed  to  subdivide  this  Diocese  by  the  erec- 
tion of  two  additional  Sees-M)ne  for  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  iuK>tber 
for  the  Ponjaub.  The  N(Mlhwest  Provinces  with  Oude  would  form  a  Djooese 
about  500  miles  in  length,  and  containing  an  area  of  109,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  £l,000,000 — a  Diocese  which  would  be  19,000  square 
miles  kurger  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  The  Diocese  for  the  Ponjaub 
would  be  almost  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  its  extreme  lei^th  from  Umballah 
to  Peshawur  being  about  470  miles,  and  its  area  86,000  square  miks,  with  a 
populution  of  13,000,000.  It  is'  also  proposed  to  subdivide  the  Diocese  of 
Madras,  by  the  erection  of  a  See  near  Tinneveliy,  the  most  Southern  district 
of  India.  The  income  re(}uired  for  such  a  See  would  be  much  less  than  in 
the  case  of  a  Bishop  residing  at  Madras  or  Bombay,  with  vast  distances  to 
travel  in  every  direction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  (says  the  statement)  that  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  think  fit  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop  lor  Tinneveliy,  the  necessary  funds  will  be  cheerfully  contributed  bv 
the  supporters  of  English  missions.  The  three  Bishoprics,  therefore,  which 
the  meeting  on  the  2Gth  will  recommend  for  immediate  formation  are,  one  at 
Agra,  for  Uie  Northwest  Provinces ;  one  at  Lahore,  for  the  Pnnjaob ;  and 
one  at  Palamacotta,  for  the  Missionary  province  of  Tinneveliy. 

Pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  statement,  a  ^eat  public  meeting  has  since  been 
held,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presidinff.  Speeches  were  made  by  the 
Bishops  of  Oxford  and  London,  and  several  other  orators.  Strong  resolutions 
were  passed,  one  for  erecting  the  three  new  Sees  aforesaid,  and  another  for 
doubling  the  number  of  missionaries  now  in  that  field. 

The  Rev.  Db.  Bigaud,  Head-master  of  Ipswich  Grammar  school.  Ins 
been  nominated  to  the  Bishopric  ol  Antigua,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop 
Davis. 

The  Rev.  Freoeeick  Temple  has  been  elected  to  the  headship  of  Rugby 
School,  in  place  of  Dr.  Goulbum  who  is  about  to  retire.  Mr.  Tempte  is 
Broad  church.     The  Guardian  speaks  of  him  thus : 

Mr.  Temple's  eleciiou  to  the  Head  MaBtcrsbip  of  Rugby  raises  a  man  of  high 
qualifications  to  an  important  place.  Of  bis  opinions  we  know  very  little  more 
than  that  on  some  grave  suhjects  they  diifer  more  or  less  widely  from  ours;  bat 
he  is  a  man  of  uacommon  powers  and  acquireuitiots,  of  singular  vigour,  energy, 
and  straightforwardness,  and  of  a  character  which  influences  and  atuchts 
others,  especially  the  young.  He  is  likely  to  maJte  Rugby  a  much  gnrater 
school  than  it  has  been  since  the  death  of  Arnold— greater  perhaps  in  some 
respects  than  it  was  in  Arnold's  day. 

A  Memorial  to  the  late  Bishop  of ^  Aberdeen  is  (o  be  erected,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Chupch  Hall,  for  students  attending  the  University  of  that  City. 
p  # 

The  ife:w  church  of  St.  Columba,^Naira.  ha&  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  liior^y  add.  Ross.  Its  cost,  thus  far,  is  about  $4,500.  A  haod- 
some  new  Church  has  also  been  openod  at  Forgue,  and  will  soon  be  coo- 
secrated.  *  " 

A  new  Archdeaconbt  ^at  of  4pDm,  has  been  erected  by  the  Bishop 
of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  anu  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Ikin  has  been  appointed.  He  is 
very  familiar  with  Gaelic 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCHES    OP    THE    CHURCH    OF 
SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

NO.  X. — THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE    AND  COVENANT. — RETRIBUTION. 

"  Your  ooyeDant  with  death  shall  be  dieannulled,  and  your  agreement  with 
hell  shall  not  stand ;  when  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through,  then 
ye  shall  be  trodden  down  by  it."— Isaiah  xxviii.  18. 

As  WE  are  sketching  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  not  of 
the  State,  we  might  pass  over  untouched  the  dark  period  which 
followed  the  overthrow  of  the  first  Scotch  Episcopate,  and 
proceed  to  the  more  genial  theme  of  its  refestablishment.  That 
period,  however,  is  not  destitute  of  interest :  it  exhibits  the 
genius  and  spiritof  Presbyterianism  in  its  most  revolting  forms, 
its  treachery,  its  intolerance,  its  unquenchable  thirst  for  blood  ; 
and  also  a  cheering  example  of  retributive  justice,  when  the 
claws  of  the  Covenanting  monster  were  pared  by  the  irresist- 
ible sword  of  Cromwell,  and  its  jaws  muzzled  by  his  stem  and 
powerful  hand.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  share  in  our 
satisfaction,  we  will  dwell  briefly  on  a  few  of  the  leading 
incidents. 

We  said  at  the  close  of  the  last  number  that  a  peace  was 
patched  up  between  the  King  and  the  Covenanting  insurgents, 
who  had  usurped  the  authority  of  governing  Scotland.  It  was, 
however,  of  short  continuance.  Emboldened  by  success,  they 
made  more  extravagant  demands,  and,  on  the  King*s  refusal, 
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they  again  prepared  for  war.    The  royal  fortresses  in  Scotland 
were  seized  upon — in  many  cases  through  the  treachery  of  the 
governors — and  another  army,  thirty  thousand  strong,  under 
the  command  of  Leslie,  marched  into  England  in  the  SnminCT 
of  1640,  defeated  a  small  force  of  Royalists  near  Newcastle, 
and  obtained  possession  of  that  and  other  important  towns  in 
the  northern  counties.    The  spirit  of  Englishmen  had  sunk  so 
low,  through  faction  and  fanaticism,  that  no  eflFectual  resistance 
was  offered.    The  Parliament  which  met  in  April  of  that  year 
was  warned  of  the  intended  invasion  by  the  King,  but  refused 
to  grant  any  subsidies  that  a  proper  army  might  be  levied,  and 
was  of  necessity  hastily  dissolved,  to  prevent  worse  disasters. 
The  famous  (or  infamous)  Long  Parliament  met  in  November 
following,  and  displayed,  if  possible,  a  worse  spirit    No  sup- 
plies were  voted  by  the  factious  House  of  Commons  to  defend 
their  native  country  and  repel  the  invaders ;  but  they  rather 
sympathized  with  their  treasonable  purposes,  and  occupied  the 
King  with  their  own  demands,  subversive  of  the  ancient  Con- 
stitution, and  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of 
England.    In  the  mean  time  the  Scotch  Parliament  had  met 
without  the  presence  of  a  royal  commissioner,  as  was  required 
by  law,  and  confirmed  entire  all  the  acts  of  the  pretended  As- 
sembly at  Glasgow ;   and  authorized,  moreover,  "  letters  of 
horning  "  against  the  excommunicated  prelates  and  others  of 
the  faithful.     Charles  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  confirm  the 
proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates ;  while  the 
sum  of  <£300,000  was  voted  by  the  English  Parliament  to 
reward  the  Scotch  for  their  "  brotherly  assistance."    A  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  in  August,  1641,  and  Charles  visited  Scot- 
land immediately  afterwards.    He  was  compelled  to  shower 
dignities  and  pensions  on  his  treacherous  foes  and  open  ene- 
mies.   Old  Leslie  was  created  Earl  of  Leven ;  Loudon  and 
Lindsay  were  elevated  to  the  same  rank ;  while  Argyle,  equally 
perfidious  and  cowardly,  was  created  a  Marquis.    The  Parlia- 
ment which  was  held  during  his  visit,  among  other  nefarious 
acts,  bestowed  the  possessions  of  the  Episcopal  sees  according 
to  their  pleasure.    Argyle  received  the  revenues  of  the  Bishop- 
rics of  Argyle  and  the  Isles  to  his  ovm  use,  and  other  Covenant- 
ers secured  those  of  Moray,  Caithness,  and  Ross.    The  estates 
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)f  Orkney  and  Edinburgh  were  bestowed  upon  the  University 
►f  that  city.  They  also  demanded  that  Sip  Robert  Spottis- 
voode,  Sir  John  Hay,  Bishop  Maxwell,  Lord  Napier,  and  other 
oyal  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  should  be  punished  as  "incendi- 
iries."  The  King  was  destined  to  experience  another  grievous 
inmiliation  ;  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  infliction  of  hear- 
ng  a  sermon  from  Henderson,  and  undergoing  the  other  for- 
nalities  of  Covenanting  worship.  He  survived  them  indeed, 
but  it  was  only  to  be  reserved  for  a  more  unhappy  destiny. 
He  remained  in  Scotland  till  November,  and  was  tiien  enabled 
to  return  to  London,  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Papist 
massacre  in  Ireland. 

The  city  of  Aberdeen  had  made  itself  obnoxious  to  the  rul- 
ing faction  by  its  steady  resistance  to  the  abominable  Cove- 
nant, and  submission  was  extorted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
The  town  was  occupied  by  a  strong  force  under  the  command 
of  Montrose ;  a  visitation  and  purgation  of  the  University  was 
ordered  by  the  Assembly  of  1639,  and  revenge  was  sated  to 
its  utmost  extent  upon  their  hated  foes,  "  the  Aberdeen  Doc- 
tors." A  description  is  given  by  Baillie,  one  of  the  agents  in 
the  foul  transaction : 

We  found  a  great  averaeDesB  in  the  hearts  of  many,  from  oar  course,  albeit 
little  in  coaDtenaDoe.  Doctors  Sibbald,  Forbes,  and  Scroggie,  were  resolved 
to  snfifer  martyrdom  before  they  snbscribed  anything  concemiDg  Episcopacy 
and  Perth  Articles;  but  we  resolved  to  speak  nothing  to  them  of  these  mat- 
ters, bnt  of  far  other  purposes.  We  found  them  irresolute  aboat  th€  Canons 
of  Dort,  as  things  they  had  never  seen,  or  at  least  considered.  Thc^  would 
say  nothing  against  any  clause  of  the  Book  of  Canons,  Liturgy,  Ordination, 
aud  High  Commission.  Dr.  Forbes'  treatises,  full  of  a  number  of  Fopi&h 
tenets,  and  intending  direct  reconciliation  with  Rome  farther  than  either  Monta- 
cute  or  Spalato,  or  any  I  ever  saw,  among  their  hands  and  that  of  their  younc 
students,  together  with  a  treatise  of  Bishop  Wedderbum's,  and  an  English 
priest,  Bamesius,  all  for  reconciliation.  Dr.  Sibbald,  in  many  points  of  doc- 
trine, we  found  very  corrupt,  for  the  which  we  deposed  him,  and  ordained  him 
without  quick  satisfaction  to  be  processed.  It  was  laid  upon  poor  me  to  be 
their  examiner  and  moderator  in  their  process.  Dr.  Scroggie  was  an  old  man, 
not  very  corrupt,  yet  perverse  in  the  Covenant  and  Service  Book.  Dr.  Forbes* 
ingenuity  pleased  us  so  well  that  we  have  given  him  yet  time  for  advisement 
Poor  Burron,  otherwise  an  ornament  to  our  nation,  we  find  has  been  in  multis 
io  the  Canterburian  way.  Great  knavery  and  direct  intercourse  with  His 
Gruoe  was  found  among  them,  and  yet  all  was  hid  firom  as  that  they  probably 
could. 

The  respite  of  Dr.  Forbes  was  a  very  brief  one  ;  he  had  con- 
veyed his  own  house  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Aber- 
deen University,  and  regarding  himself  as  in  for  life,  had  inserted 
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no  clause  to  secure  himself  a  life-interest  in  it  Consequently  he 
fonnd  himself  very  soon  on  the  outside,  and  was  compelled  to 
leave  Scotland  in  snch  haste,  "  that  he  had  no  time  to  pot  his 
affairs  in  order."  The  faithfol  among  the  parochial  clergy 
were  also  displaced  by  the  inquisitors.  In  the  plenitude  of 
their  zeal  they  wished  the  city  to  be  given  up  to  phmier  mi 
conflagration;  but  this  Montrose  steadily  refused,  and  in  conse- 
quence began  to  be  looked  upon  as  ''  carnal "  and  "  malignant'' 
Disgusted  with  their  cruelty,  and  touched  by  the  humiliation  to 
which  he  saw  his  sovereign  exposed  while  in  Scotland,  he 
afterwards  became  one  of  his  most  devoted  adherents,  and  did 
noble  exploits  as  generalissimo  of  the  royal  forces  in  the  north- 
em  kingdom. 

Intoxicated  with  success,  the  Covenanters  now  turned  their 
attention  to  England,  and  in  their  negotiations  with  the  King 
and  Long  Parliament,  which  preceded  the  civil  war,  auda- 
ciously demanded  that  "  in  all  His  Majesty's  dominions  Acre 
might  be  one  Confe^ion  of  Faith,  one  Directory  of  Public 
Worship,  one  public  Catechism,  and  one  form  of  Kirk  and 
government "  ;  "  that  the  names  of  heresies  and  sects,  Puri- 
tans, Conformists,  Separatists,  Anabaptists,  Ac,  should  be  sup^ 
pressed  ; "  and  innocently  suggested  that  "  the  Prelatical  Hie- 
rarchy being  put  out  of  the  way,  the  work  will  be  easy  witimi 
forcing  any  conscience,  to  settle  in  England  the  government  of 
the  Reformed  Kirk,  by  Assemblies.'' 

These  demands,  insulting  and  extravagant  as  they  were,  met 
with  favour  from  the  English  insurgents,  partly  because  they, 
in  a  measure,  coincided  with  their  own  views  and  purposes  as 
to  the  English  Church,  and  partly  because  the  assistance  of  the 
Scotch  became  necessary,  as  the  war  proceeded.  The  result 
was  the  adoption  of  "  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,^  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly  and  Long  Parliament,  in  1643,  and  by 
the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1644.  We  shall  insert  some  speci" 
mens  of  this  atrocious  compact ;  which  seems  to  be  a  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  turbulence  of  the  furiously  raging  heathen  in  the 
second  Psalm. 

Aftw  swearing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  preservation  of 
tiie  Scotch  Presbyterian  system  as  then  existent,  and  to  the 
Reformation  [or  cfeformation  rather]  of  the  Churches  of  Eng. 
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and  and  Ireland,  after  the  same  pattern,  comes  the  2d  clause, 
xs  follows: 

That  we  shall  in  like  maoDer,  without  respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the 
extirpation  of  Popeiy,  Prelacy  (that  is,  Church  government  by  ArchbiBhops, 
Bishops,  their  Chancellors,  and  Commissaries,  Deans,  and  dhapters,  Arch- 
leacoDS,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  ofl^cers  depending  on  that  Hierarchy), 
superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  con- 
trary to  souod  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness,  lest  we  partake  in  other 
men's  sin  ;  and  thereby  be  in  danger  or  receive  of  their  plagues :  and  that 
the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  His  name  one  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

la  the  next  clause  they  professed  their  resolution  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  defend  the 
King's  person  and  authority,  and  have  no  thoughts  or  intentions 
to  diminish  his  just  pouter  or  greatness.  [Shocking  hypoc- 
risy 1] 

In  the  fourth  they  promise  to  endeavour  the  discovery  of  all 
incendiaries  and  malignants,  who  hinder  the  reformation  of 
religion,  or  make  any  faction  contrary  to  this  League  or  Cove- 
nant, that  they  may  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 

They  also  sv>ore  to  defend  and  assist  each  other  in  the  prose- 
cntion  of  their  schemes,  and  not  to  give  themselves  up  to  a 
"  detestable  indifFerency  or  neutrality  in  this  cause  " — with 
the  usual  cant  about  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  honour  of  the  King,  which  abounds  in  all  their 
productions,  however  pernicious  and  opposed  to  each. 

"  The  reign  of  Terror  "  now  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  the 
pulpits  resounded  with  the  most  frantic  cries  for  blood  and 
vengeance.  Those  were  denounced  who  led  quiet  and  peacea- 
ble lives,  as  well  as  those  who  fought  for  the  King  and  the 
Constitution-  We  give  an  illustration  from  the  "  seasonable 
warning  "  of  the  Assembly,  of  January,  1645  : 

It  is  no  time  to  dally,  nor  to  go  about  the  business  by  halves,  nor  be 
almost,  but  altogether  zealous.  Cursed  be  he  who  doeth  the  work  of  the 
Lord  negligently,  or  dealeth  falsely  in  the  Covenant  of  God.  Whoever  he 
be  that  will  not,  aocordiog  to  public  order  and  appointment,  adventure  his 
person,  or  send  out  those  that  are  under  his  power,  or  pay  the  contributions 
imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces,  must  be  taken  for  an  enemy,  a 
malignantt  and  a  covenant  breaker,  and  so  involved  both  into  the  displeasure 
of  doD  and  the  censures  of  the  Kiri[,  and,  no  doubt,  into  civil  punishments  also, 
to  be  inflicted  by  Uie  State. 

How  thoroughly  this  was  carried  out  in  execution  may  be 
understood  by  a  few  examples ;  but  it  far  transcends  our  feeble 
powers  to  give  any  adequate  description  of  the  atrocities  that 
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were  committed  at  the  instigation  of  these  pretended  ministers 
of  the  merciful  Redeeiceb. 

The  Master  of  Napier  was  held  a  close  prisoner  at  Edin- 
burgh while  Montrose  was  pursuing  his  wonderful  career  of 
triumph  and  conquest,  but  rn^tde  his  escape  and  succeeded  in 
joining  him.    "  On  this  account,"  says  Dr.  Wishart,  "  the  Com 
mittee  of  Estates  took  his  fether  (a  man  on  the  verge  of  sev- 
enty, and  than  whom  a  better,  Scotland,  in  this  age,  hath  never 
produced),  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  his  brother- 
in-law,  Stirling  of  Kefar  (also  a  most  excellent  man,  the  chief 
of  his  race,  and  one  who,  for  his  loyalty,  had  long  and  severely 
suflFered),  his  two  sisters,  the  one  a  very  noble  lady,  married  to 
Keir,  the  other  a  young  maiden  [Lilias,  aged  eighteen],  and 
cast  them  all  into  a  dungeon,  from  whence  they  were  destined 
to  be  liberated  by  the  Master  of  Napier  himself,  under  the  ric- 
torious  auspices  of  his  uncle."    Edinburgh  Castle  was  the 
scene  of  their  imprisonment ;  and  after  they  had  been  confioed 
about  two  months  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  castle,  and  six 
of  the  prisoners  died.    The  dignified  appeal  of  the  aged  peer, 
and  the  gentle  pleadings  of  the  innocent  ladies  for  their  release 
from  imprisonment  and  exposure  to  this  terrible  malady,  are 
still  on  record,  and  orders  were  given  by  the  Committee  of 
Estates  for  their  release  on  heavy  bail  for  their  carriage  and 
modest  behaviour ;  but  either  the  order  was  not  executed,  or 
they  were  again  put  into  close  confinement  during  the  intensest 
heat  of  Summer,  for,  as  above  mentioned,  they  were  rescued  by 
young  Napier,  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  from  the  prison 
of  Linlithgow.     Thus  we  see  that  these  miscreants  were 
not  ashamed  to  maltreat  and  imprison  innocent  and  lovely 
women,  so  that    Sepoy  cruelty  even   finds  a  prototype  in 
them. 

Dr.  Wishart,  the  author  of  the  foregoing  narration,  a  cler- 
gyman of  great  eminence,  was  thrown  into  a  noisome  hole  of 
the  Tolbooth,  for  holding  correspondence  with  the  royalists, 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  rats.  However,  he 
survived  the  cruelties  inflicted,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Forbes,  who,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Aberdeen,  was  put  to  great  straits 
before  he  could  leave  the  country,  and  a  small  cave  on  the  Hill 
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►f  Corse  is  still  known  as  the  "  Laird's  hiding  hole,"  because 
le  was  often  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  it  from  the  search  of 
lis  covenanting  persecutors.  The  following  terrible  picture  is 
lot  overcharged : 

The  jails  were  crammed  full  of  innoccDt  people,  in  order  to  ftirnish  our 
governors  with  blood,  sacrifices  wherewith  to  f^st  their  eyes ;  the  scaffold* 
laily  smoked  with  the  blood  of  our  best  patriots ;  anarchy  swayed  with  an 
iDCODtroverted  authority ;  and  avarice,  cruelty,  and  revenge  seemed  to  be 
ninisters  of  State.  The  bones  of  the  dead  were  digged  out  of  their  graves, 
tnd  their  living  friends  were  compelled  to  ransom  them  at  exorbitant  sums. 
^ucfa  aa  the^  were  pleased  to  call  malignants  were  taxed  and  pillaged  at  dis- 
nation,  and  if  they  chanced  to  prove  the  least  refractory  or  deficient  in  pay- 
Tient,  their  persons  or  estates  were  seized.  The  Committee  of  the  Kirk  sat  at 
the  helm,  and  were  supported  bv  a  small  number  of  fanatical  ministers  and 
dthera,  who  called  themselves  the  Committee  of  the  Estates,  but  were  truly 
nothing  else  but  the  barbarous  executioners  of  their  wrath  and  vengeance. 
Every  parish  had  a  [preaching]  tyrant  who  made  the  greatest  lord  in  his  dis- 
trict stoop  to  his  authority.  The  Kirk  was  the  place  where  he  kept  his 
court ;  the  pulpit,  his  throne  or  tribunal  from  whence  he  issued  out  his  terri- 
ble decrees,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  sour,  ignorant  enthusiasts,  under  the  title 
of  Elders,  composed  his  council.  If  any,  of  what  quality  soever,  had  the 
assurance  to  disobey  his  edicts,  the  dread^l  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
immediately  thundered  out  against  him,  his  goods  and  chattels  confiscated  and 
seized,  and  himself  looked  upon  as  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  devil,  and 
irretrievably  doomed  to  eternal  perdition. 

Besides  these  minor  tormentors  there  was  a  huge  one  called 
the  Commission  of  Assembly,  which  excelled  in  despotic  tyr- 
anny all  the  High  Commission  Courts  and  Star  Chambers  that 
ever  existed.  It  was  composed  of  the  most  brutal  and  fero- 
cious of  the  Covenanting  preachers  and  elders,  had  special 
cognizance  of  malignants  and  suspected  persons,  and  plenary 
powers  of  inquisition  with  persons  of  every  station,  sex,  or 
age.  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  gratify,  at  the  same  time, 
their  rage  for  persecution  and  their  love  of  plunder  :  and  this 
under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  the  glory  of  God  1 

"  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves."  Such  are 
our  Lord's  own  words,  and  they  find  a  complete  application  in 
the  case  before  us.  Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the 
falsehood  of  the  Covenanting  preachers'  claims  to  be  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  than  their  wolfish  thirst  for  blood.  Their  ene- 
mies were  Canaanites,  and  Amorites,  and  Girgashites,  and 
Hittites,  and  Amalekites,  and  Moabites,  and  Edomitcs  :  they 
must  be  "  hewed  in  pieces,"  like  Agag,  and  Zebah,  and  Zalmun- 
na ;  "  their  infants  must  be  dashed  in  pieces,  and " — but  we 
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forbear  the  rest  of  the  quotation.     Nor  were  these  ragoe 
declamations,  nor  empty  accommodations  of  the  language  of 
Holy  Writ — they  were  sadly  and  fearfully  verified  to  the  let- 
ter.   When  the  sun  of  Montrose's  glory  was  eclipsed  at  Philip- 
haogh,  a  large  body  of  infantry  surrendered  on  promiae  of 
quarter.    But  the  preachers  insisted  that  the  quarter  had  been 
promised  only  to  the  adjutant  who  made  the  offer  of  surrender, 
and  at  their  instigation  the  whole  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood.    Some  days  afterwards  the  camp-followers,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighty — ^men,  women,  and  children — ^were  thrown  from 
a  bridge  in  the  ricinity  into  the  stream  beneath,  and  the  soldiers 
who  lined  the  banks  ruthlessly  knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs 
all  who  seemed  likely  to  escape  drowning.    Some  of  the  oflScers 
were  spared,  but  the  "  false  prophets"  still  clamoured  for  blood ; 
and  after  several  more  had  been  put  to  death,  David  Dickson 
jubilantly  exclaimed,  "  The  work  goes  bonnily  on  1"    Others  of 
still  greater  note  were  reserved  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
at  St.  Andrew's,  in  November,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
Mr.  Robert  Blair,  on  the  8th  verse  of  the  101st  Psalm,  "I  will 
early  destroy  all  the  wicked  of  the  land,  that  I  may  cut  off  all 
wicked  doers  from  the  city  of  the  Lord.''    A  remonstrance  was 
also  presented  from  the  Commission  of  the  Kirk,  demanding 
the  execution  "of  justice  upon  the  malignants  and  delinquents 
who  have  shed  the  blood  of  their  brethren."    Of  course  ttis 
pious  and  merciful  request  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  a  numb«' 
of  illustrious  victims  were  sacrificed,  among  them  Sir  Robal 
Spottiswoode,  and  Murray,  a  gallant  youth  of  19  years  of  age. 
Lord  Ogilvy  escaped  by  the  heroism  of  his  sister,  who  took  his 
place  in  prison,  after  furnishing  him  with  a  disguise  ;  and  the 
Covenanters  were  prevented  with  the  utmost  difficulty  fix)m 
murdering  her  in  his  stead.    Sir  Robert  was  jwrevented  from 
speaking  on  the  scaffold,  lest  his  words  might  make  too  deep 
an  impression,  and  he  was  persecuted  to  the  last  by  the  insnlt- 
ing  exhortations  and  rhapsodies  of  "  the  grim  Genevan  minis- 
ters f  but  he  met  death  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  compo- 
sure, dying  "  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  a  reasonable,  religious,  and  holy  hope." 

Soon  afterwards  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre  was  invaded  by 
the  Covenanting  forces,  and  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  peasants, 
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surrendered  on  promise  of  life  and  liberty.  But  the  wolves 
were  there  also,  and  one  of  them,  John  Nevay,  "a  bloody 
preacher ,''  persuaded  David  Leslie,  the  general  in  command,  to 
disarm  them  first,  and  then  immolate  them  to  the  Moloch  of  the 
Covenant.  After  the  massacre,  Argyll  and  Nevay  were  sur- 
veying the  scene  with  fiendish  delight,  when  Leslie,  repentant 
too  late,  exclaimed  with  terrific  irony :  "  Well,  mass  John,  have 
you  not  for  once  got  your  full  of  blood  ?"  and  ordered  that 
eighteen  of  the  captives,  who  by  some  strange  accident  still 
survived,  should  be  spared  for  the  present. 

After  the  decisive  defeat  at  Naseby,  Charles  took  the  fatal 
resolution  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  army 
at  Newcastle.    He  was  oflfered  their  support  on  condition  of 
signing  the  League  and  Covenant,  and  thus  lending  his  aid  to 
extirpate  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  this,  as  her  loyal  and  duti- 
ful son,  he  could  not  do.    He  offered  other  concessions,  which 
left  him  but  the  phantom  of  regal  power,  but  in  vain,  so  intense 
was  their  hatred  against  Christ's  Holy  Church.    They  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  English  Commissioners  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  King  to  the  forces  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but 
for  some  time  could  not  agree  on  the  amount  of  blood-money. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  arrears  of  the  Scotch  army 
should  be  paid,  and  for  the  consideration  of  £200,000  their 
monarch  was  delivered  up  to  his  blood-thirsty  enemies  without 
any  conditions.    He  found  how  short  is  the  road  from  a  prison 
to  a  scaffold,  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1649,  was  beheaded 
at  Whitehall,  in  testimony  of  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  His  Church.    He  has  been  rightly  inscribed  as  a  martyr 
on  tlie  calendar  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  black  day  is 
still  observed  by  her  faithful  sons  as  one  of  prayer,  humiliation, 
and  fasting.    May  this  wholesome  memorial  of  national  sin  be 
preserved  inviolate  till  time  shall  be  no  longer  1    The  devoted 
Laud  had  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  some  five  years 
previously  (January  10,  1645). 

The  gallant  good  Montrose  having  landed  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  royal  master,  was  made 
prisoner  ;  and  executed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  21st  of  May,  1650, 
with  every  species  of  insult  and  cruelty  that  the  malice  of  fiends 
could  devise ;  but  they  ruffled  not  for  a  moment  that  noble  soul, 
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and  he  met  death  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  soldier  and  Doble. 
The  triumph  of  the  Covenanters  now  seemed  complete.    In 
glowing  imagination  they  fancied  their  "  agreement  with  hell " 
established  irrevocably  as  the  law  of  the  diree  kingdoms,  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
subjected  to  its  inquisitorial  despotism,  and  ground  between  the 
Presbytery  as  the  upper,  and  the  Assembly  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone.   But  they  reckoned  without  their  host,  and  soon  found 
they  had  "  caught  a  Tartar."    When  they  pressed  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  impious  League,  they  found  the  English  Parlia- 
ment strangely  insensible  to  its  merits.    They  were  willing 
enough  to  sanction  it,  while  the  object  was  to  destroy  Prelacy, 
but  now  that  that  object  had  been  attained,  they  contemptu- 
ously kicked  down  the  ladder  by  which  they  had  mounted. 
They  for  the  most  part  were  lovers  of  Independency  and  devo- 
tees of  Erastianism,  which  in  the  eyes  of  "  the  sincerer  sort " 
were  equally  diabolical  with  Popery  and  Prelacy.    In  a  pitiful 
lamentation,  put  forth  by  the  Assembly  as  far  back  as  1647, 
they  loudly  bewail  **  the  growing  and  spreading  of  most  dan- 
gerous errors  in   England — Socinianism,  Anabaptism,  Anti- 
nomianism,  Brownism,  Erastianism,  Independency,  and  that 
which  is  called,  by  abuse  of  the  word.  Liberty  of  Conscience; 
being  indeed  liberty  of  error,  scandal,  schism,  heresy  I   dishon- 
ouring God  !   opposing  the  truth,  hindering  reformation,  and 
seducing  others."    They  complain  that  among  those  who  had 
signed  the  Covenant,  many  had  now  "  made  defection  on  the 
contrary  part;    persecuting  as  far  as  they  could  that  true 
reformed  religion,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment, which  by  the  Covenant  they  ought  to  preserve  against  the 
common  enemy  ;   hindering  and  resisting  the  reformation  and 
uniformity  which  by  the  Covenant  ought  to  be  endeavoured  f 
&c.,  Ac.    These  complaints  became  louder  and  louder,  but  their 
allies  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  showed  the  most  confirmed  dislike 
for  the  regenerating  panacea  which  was  "  endeavoured  "  to  be 
thrust  upon  them.    So  the  Scotch,  after  the  murder  of  Charles, 
proclaimed  his  son  King — first  extorting  an  agreement  from 
him  to  sign  the  League  and  Covenant — and  declared  war 
against  the  English.    But  they  had  now  a  diflferent  opponent 
from  the  lenient  and  vacillating  Charles.     Cromwell,  whose 
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victorious  brow  was  encircled  with  laurels,  yet  dropping  Wood, 
was  despatched  with  an  army  of  devoted  veterans  to  reduce 
the  refractory  Northerners  to  submission.  He  had  no  traitorous 
counsellors  to  mislead  him,  and  he  well  knew  the  foes  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  He  was  their  full  match  in  cant  and 
fanaticism,  rhapsody  and  hypocrisy ;  endowed  with  great  mili- 
tary genius,  determined  will,  and  unsparing  ferocity*;  and  he 
possessed  a  vast  superiority  in  the  equipment  and  thorough 
discipline  of  his  soldiers.  He  eagerly  pressed  on  to  cage  the 
tiger  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  day  of  retribution  for  treason 
and  impiety  was  at  hand. 

But   at  first  it  seemed  otherwise  destined.    He  advanced 
near  to  the  capital,  but  suddenly  found  an  impassable  barrier. 
David  Leslie,  the  conqueror  of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh,  and 
trained  in  the  warrior  school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  with 
equal  judgment  and  caution  occupied  the  hills  in  front  of  the 
city  with  a  force  superior  far  in  numbers,  but  inferior  in  disci- 
pline, and  defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  opponent.    In  vain 
did  Cromwell  endeavour  to  turn  his  flanks  now  on  the  right, 
now  on  the  left,  his  attempts  were  instantly  met  and  frustrated ; 
each  pass  was  occupied  and  fortified  with  cannon,  the  hills 
bristled  with  well-planned  lines  and  redoubts,  and  a  night 
attack  on  his  own  camp  by  the  "  regimenl  of  the  Kirk  "  taught 
him  that  these  fanatics  were  as  daring  as  they  were  prudent 
He  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Dunbar,  that  he  might 
obtain  the  succour  and  support  of  the  fleet ;  but  Leslie  rendered 
his  situation  more  precarious.    He  occupied  a  ridge  of  hills  in 
his  rear,  and  thus  cut  oflF  his  communications  with  England. 
His  provisions,  too,  began  to  fail,  and  a  farther  retreat  became 
necessary.     The  desperate  plan  was  formed  to  embark  his 
infantry  in  the  ships  which  blockaded  the  coast,  and  then  cut 
his  way  with  his  cavalry  through  the  encircling  hosts ;  and 
he  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  success  was  almost  impos- 
sible. 

But  relief  came  to  him  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
Poundtexts,  Kettledrummles,  and  Mucklewraths,  so  admirably 
depicted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "  Old  Mortality,"  had  their 
prototypes  among  the  Covenanting  ministers  in  the  Scotch 
camp  laefore  Dunbar,    These  "  bloody  preachers,"  as  ignorant 
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of  tl^  military  art  as  they  were  of  theology,  must  needs  mani- 
fest their  fanaticism  and  folly  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  grievous  detriment  of  their  beloved  Covenant    Unable  to 
comprehend  the  profound  plans,  or  appreciate  '  the  masterly 
inactivity  "  of  Leslie,  and  thirsting  to  "  dip  their  feet  in  the 
blood  of  their  enemies,"  according  to  their  wont,  they  clam- 
oured loudly ;  and  demanded  that  he  should  descend  from  his 
vantage  ground  into  the  plain,  and  "  m«et  the  Philistines  at 
GUgal.  for  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  their  hands.^ 
In  vain  he  remonstrated  with  them,  and  showed  them  the  sui- 
cidal folly  of  the  attempt ;  they  were  as  stupid  as  they  were 
fanatical,  and  like  the  false  prophets  of  Ahab  were  possessed 
by  "  lying  spirits."    They  controlled  the  Committee  of  Estates, 
and  the  Committee  of  Estates  controlled  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  obey.    Who  can  describe  the  joy,  and  at  the  same 
time  amazement,  of  Cromwell  when  informed  that  his  enemies 
were  in  motion,  and  descending,  of  their  own  free  volition,  into 
the  pit  of  destruction.    He  let  them  take  up  their  position, 
and  made  his,  as  usual,  masterly  dispositions  for  attack  at  the 
break  of  day.    It  was  the  3d  of  September,  1650.    At  early 
dawn  his  troops  began  to  advance,  and  all  was  ready  for  the 
onset  as  the  sun  showed  his  bright  disk  above  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  North  Sea.    He  gave  the  word  for  the  charge, 
"  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered,"  and  then  with 
cool  composure  and  confident  demeanour  awaited  the  result. 
His  army  numbered  but  12,000  soldiers,  while  the  Covenanting 
host  amounted  to  27,000  Twen,  but  the  difiTerence  in  quality  more 
than  supplied  that  in  quantity.    After  a  few  minutes  he  exult- 
ingly  exclaimed,  "  I  profess  they  flee,"  and  so  indeed  it  was. 
Two  or  three  regiments  fought  stoutly,  but  the  rest  fled  from 
the  Philistines  at  the  first  shock,  and  soon  presented  the  appear- 
ance of   an  undistinguishable  mob.    Mercilessly  raged  the 
swords  of  the  Cromwellians  ;  4000  of  their  foes  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  8000  more  were  made  prisoners.    The 
power  of  the  Covenanters  was  utterly  broken;  their  "cove- 
nant   with    hell "    was    "  disannulled "  ;     the    **  overflowing 
scourge "  passed  through,  and  they  were  trodden  down  by 
it."    "  So  let  all  thy  enemies  perish,  0  Lord  ! " 
While  the  victor  was  reducing  fortress  after  fortress,  and 
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famishing  them  with  faithful  garrisons,  the  Covenanters  went 
through  the  farce  of  crowning  Charles  11.,  at  Scone,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1651.    We  say  the  farce,  firstly,  because  they 
had  no   means  of   making  good  what  they  promised,  viz : 
defence  and  obedience  ;  and  secondly,  in  that  he  was  recog- 
nized as  their  King,  solely  because  he  had  acceded  to  their 
precious  Covenant.    He  suffered,  too,  for  his  complaisance,  for 
Robert  Douglas,  the  Moderator  of  the  preceding  Assembly, 
inflicted  on  him  a  sermon  of  some  hours  in  length,  while  he 
laid  bare  the  "  damnable  errors  "  of  the  English  "  sectaries  "  ; 
"  the  sins  of  his  father's  house  "  as  well  as  his  own  ;  the  bless- 
ings and  privileges  of  the  dear  Covenant,  and  its  binding  force 
for  all  ages  to  come,  upon  them  and  their  posterity ;  and  very 
plainly  instructed  the  young  monarch,  then  20  years  of  age, 
that  the  Scotch  people  owed  allegiance  first  to  said  Covenant, 
and  then  to  the  King  ;  and  that  if  he  violated  the  pledge  to 
observe  it,  they  were  freed  from  their  allegiance.    "We  shall 
see,  by-and-bye,  how  some  of  them  fully  acted  up  to  this  prin- 
ciple, but  at  present  they  had  not  the  opportunity.    For  Crom- 
well no  sooner  heard  of  the  performance,  than  he  marched  in 
hot  haste  to  Scone,  and  the  comedians  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion.    Charles,  with  some  faithful  adherents,  made  a  "start" 
for  England,  but  was  rapidly  pursued,  and  defeated  at  Wor- 
cester.   After  the  most  wonderful  adventures  and  perils  he 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  France,  and  Cromwell  was  the  master 
of  the  three  kingdoms. 

And  master  indeed  he  was,  and  especially  of  the  Covenant- 
ers. He  borrowed  the  cant  of  the  Assembly  against  the  per- 
secuted Churchmen,  and  depressed  the  Scots  because  '^they 
had  withstood  the  work  of  the  Gospel ! "  Scotland  was  made 
a  mere  province  of  England  ;  it  had  English  judges  and  Eng- 
lish governors ;  but  was  graciously  allowed  to  send  a  few  rep- 
resentatives to  the  English  Parliament  while  it  lasted,  for  the 
Dictator  soon  turned  that  out  of  doors,  and  exercised  an  auto- 
cratic sway.  But  the  severest  blow  was  the  suppression  of 
those  nests  of  sedition  and  persecution,  the  General  Assemblies 
of  the  Kirk,  which  he  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  pestilent 
organs  of  mischief  and  disorder.  In  June,  1651,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  one  at  St.  Andrew's ;  but  they  were  scared 
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out  of  their  wits  by  the  news  of  Cromwell's  approach  and  fled 
incontinentlj.    Howbeit,  our  long-winded  friend,  Douglas,  was 
made  prisoner  with  others  of  his  sort.    Another  was  convoied 
at  Edinburgh  in  July,  1653,  but  David  Dickson,  the  Modera- 
tor, had  scarcely  finished  the  preliminary  prayer,  when  Col. 
Cottrill  appeared  with  a  strong  force  of  soldiers,  and  ordered 
them  to  disperse.    In   vain  did  Dickson   expostulate,   and 
declare,  with  affected  meekness,  that  it  was  only  "  a  Spiritual 
Court" ;  that  it  "  derived  its  authority  from  the  Lobd  Jesus" ; 
that  "  it  meddled  not  with  civil  aflfairs  "  (a  horrible  piece  of 
impudent  mendacity  I) :  and  that  England,  by  force  of  the  Cov- 
enant, was  bound  to  uphold  and  defend  it    All  such  nonsense 
was  thrown  away  upon   Cottrill :   and  in  a  surly  tone  he 
ordered  them  to  be  gone,  or  he  would  have  them  dragged  out 
by  their  necks.    These  fiery  dragons  of  James  and  Charles 
suddenly  became  as  gentle  as  cooing  doves  ;  they  "  modestly  " 
and  resignedly  marched  through  long  lines  of  frowning  vete- 
rans to  the  city  gates,  and  were  then  dismissed,  with  the 
"savoury"  assurance  that  if   more  than  three  were  found 
together  within  the  city,  on  any  pretence,  they  should  be  tho^ 
oughly  dealt  with  as  breakers  of  the  peace.    Thus  their  pride 
and  intolerance  were  eflfectually  checked,  and  we  applaud  it  as 
one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  Cromwell's  administration. 
It  was  his  maxim  that  these  ministers  should  "  have  liberty  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  but  not  to  rail  at  discretion,  nor  under  any 
pretended  privilege  of  character  to  top  the  civil  authority,  and 
sink  it  towards  insignificancy"    Hence,  while  they  were  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  so  far  as  the  ceremonies  and 
rites  of  worship  were  concerned,  they  could  no  longer  deliver 
political  harangues  or  foul  slanders  under  the  name  of  sermons, 
nor  tyrannize  over  the  consciences,  the  property,  and  the  Htcs 
of  others. 

It  is  gratifying,  also,  to  record  that  the  leading  Covenant- 
ers experienced  retribution  in  other  ways.  Argyll,  Loudon, 
Rothes,  Balmerino,  and  others,  reaped  no  benefits  from  their 
sacrilegious  plunders  of  the  Church;  the  holy  things  they 
seized  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  in  their  hands.  Some  lived 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  in  penury  and  want ;  others  saw  their 
lands  confiscated,  and  their  lands  appropriated  by  the  victori- 
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ous  English.    What  a  solemn  lesson  to  the  would-be  plunderers 
of  Church  property  at  the  present  day ! 

But  we  hare  still  another  instance  of  retributive  justice  to 
record.  The  mighty  Cromwell  lies  on  his  dying  bed.  That 
dread  hour  has  come  when  man  feels  the  nothingness  of  earthly 
things — the  reality  of  death,  judgment,  eternal  happiness  or 
eternal  misery.  Ajid  Cromwell  feels  them  too.  What  availed 
him  then  his  successful  career  of  blood  and  crime ;  his  triumph- 
ant rebellion,  his  daring  usurpation  ?  that  he  had  crushed  the 
regal  power  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  the  Irish  at  Drog- 
heda,  and  the  Scotch  at  Dunbar  ?  that  he  had  dyed  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign,  trampled  on  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  his  country,  and  occupied  the  throne  of  England's 
monarchs  an  absolute  dictator  ?  What  availed  it  then,  that  he 
had  carried  the  name  and  the  glory  of  England  to  the  highest 
pitch  among  foreign  nations ;  that  France  trembled  at  his 
name ;  that  the  fleets  of  Holland  had  fled  before  the  British 
flag  after  many  a  desperate  contest,  and  confessed  their  rival 
the  mistress  of  the  seas  ?  that  his  naval  cannon  had  smitten 
victoriously  the  batteries  of  Tunis  and  the  sea-girt  castles  of 
Teneriffe,  and  gained  for  Blake  a  proud  memorial  among  the 
admirals  of  Britain  ?  Oh  vain  triumphs  and  impotent  glories 
to  comfort  the  sinking  heart  and  animate  the  departing  spirit! 
Where  now  are  that  craft  and  subtlety,  that  affected  piety,  that 
demure  hypocrisy,  which  had  so  often  aided  him  in  the  advance- 
ment of  his  ambitious  and  well-laid  schemes  ?  The  terrors  of 
the  Divine  law  shatter  in  pieces  the  shield  of  craft ;  the  arrows 
of  conviction  pierce  through  and  through  the  armour  of  hypoc- 
risy ;  and  meet  reward  for  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  for 
cruelty  and  murder,  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  whispers, 
"  For  all  these  things  God  shall  bring  thee  to  judgment."  And 
what  remedy,  then,  does  the  perturbed  spirit  seek  to  dispel 
these  terrors  and  soothe  that  fearful  voice  ?  He  turns  to  Good- 
win, one  of  his  chaplains,  and  asks  him,  with  feverish  anxiety, 
"  Whether  a  man  once  in  a  state  of  grace  can  ever  fall  from 
it  ?"  "Certainly  not," replies  the  deluded  fanatic, — ^**blind  leader 
of  the  blind."  "  Then  am  I  safe,"  responds  the  dying  man,  "for 
I  know  that  once  I  was  in  a  state  of  grace."  Oh  miserable 
delusion!  oh  wretched  figment  of  a  fantastic  theology!    oh 
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puny  straw  for  the  paxtmg  soul  to  clutch  at,  as  it  is  laiuched 

into  the  ocean  of  eternity.    "  The  hail  shall  sweep  away  the 

refuge  of  lies,  and  the  waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding-place." 

"  Oloee  up  hiB  eyes,  and  draw  the  cartatn  dose. 
And  let  OS  all  to  meditatioD." 


THE  INHERENT  RIGHTS  OF  BISHOPS. 

At  the  close  of  a  paper  under  this  heading  in  the  last  nnm* 
ber  of  the  American  Ghttbch  Monthly,  it  was  intimated  that 
the  subject  would  be  further  considered.  The  scope  of  that 
article  was  to  show  that  while  the  Inherent  Rights  of  Bish* 
ops  were  theirs  in  such  a  sense  as  that  they  could  not  properly 
be  taken  away,  it  had  always  been  the  practice,  to  impose 
upon  the  exercise  of  those  rights  certain  restrictions.  In  those 
restrictions  the  Bishops  themselves  have  always  acquiesced;  and 
it  must  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  principle  is  in  itself 
sound.  This  was  shown  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  tie 
placing  of  ministers,  to  the  consecration  of  Bishops,  and  even 
to  the  synodal  exercise  of  the  highest  and  most  peculiar  func- 
tion of  the  Episcopate,  the  attesting,  or  bearing  witness  to,  the 
faith.  It  was  then  proposed,  upon  some  future  occasion  to  apply 
the  same  principles  to  the  judicial  and  legislative  functions  of 
the  Episcopate.  This  will  be  done  in  the  present  and  another 
article. 

The  judicial  function  was  to  be  first  considered  ;  and 
will  be  the  principle  subject  of  this  paper.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  Inherent  function  of  the  Episcopate,  and  perhaps  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Church  and  the  world  the  most  important 
of  them.  Yet  Dr.  Pusey  says  very  little  of  it.  It  has  pased 
out  of  his  mind ;  because  in  his  own  branch  of  the  Church  it  has 
virtually  ceased  to  exist  This  loss  aflfects  much  more  seriously 
the  Inherent  Rights  of  Bishops  and  their  power  of  protecting 
the  faith,  than  the  lay  element  as  understood  and  practiced  in 
the  American  Church  can  possibly  do.  But  such  is  the  effect 
of  custom  upon  the  minds  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  men.  Dr. 
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Pusey  even  goes  so  far,  at  page  12,  as  to  speak  of  "both  the 
le^slative  and  executive  offices  of  a  Bishop/'  as  if  he  had  no 
judicial  functions.    In  fact  he  has  none,  which  are  practically 
recognized  in  the  English  Church. 
Elsewhere,  Dr.  Pusey  says : 

Whatever  is  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  must  be  decided  by  the  whole.  If 
•or  remedies  are  to  be  commeDsarate  to  the  whole  extent  and  compass  of  our 
evils,  if  they  are  to  unite  the  hearts  of  those  who  should  support  them  as  the 
heart  of  one  man,  if  they  are  to  call  forth  self-sacrificing  efforts  proportioned 
to  the  greatness  of  the  needs  in  the  whole  leng^  and  breadth  of  our  land, 
then  the  Church  herself  ought  to  commend  them  to  her  children.  The  anxiety 
that  the  Church  should  mifil  both  her  offices,  viz :  the  maintenance  of  the 
Faith  which  our  Lord  committed  to  her,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  souls 
which  He  has  given  to  her  keeping,  makes  it  certain  that  sooner  or  later  she 
will  be  called  to  deliberate  on  the  hist  mode  of  reviving  both.     [Page  6.] 

This  is  a  fine  passage.  The  argument  seems  conclusive  that 
there  should  be  a  legislative  body  in  the  Church ;  an  advantage 
which  the  Church  of  England  wants  and  the  American  Church 
has.  The  American  Church  has  purchased  it  by  giving  a  share 
of  legislative  authority  to  the  laity.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
Church  of  England  will  have  to  buy  it  at  the  same  price  in 
England,  as  she  has  already  begun  to  do  in  the  colonies.  The 
argument  of  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  work  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  expediency  of  such  an  arrangement ;  provided  always,  that 
it  can  be  lawfully  made.  But  the  distribution  of  legislative 
authority  is  not  the  matter  just  now  under  discussion.  The  pas- 
sage from  Dr.  Pusey  was  quoted  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
concluding  sentence,  the  luminous  distinction  between  the 
maintenance  of  the  Faith  and  the  guardianship  of  souls.  Dr. 
Pusey's  whole  argument  seems  to  assume  that  the  former  is  the 
business  of  every  Synod,  and  that  no  Synod  can  sit  in  which 
every  member  is  not  qualified  to  maintain  the  Faith. 

Such  was  in  fact  the  principal,  although  not  the  only  busi- 
ness of  the  ancient  Synods ;  the  history  of  which  Dr.  Pusey  has 
80  well  written.  They  were  much  occupied  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  Faith.  They  maintained  it  in  three  modes.  The  first 
was  by  the  compilation  of  creeds.  No  one  would  be  further 
than  our  author  from  wishing  to  see  this  mode  of  maintaining 
the  Faith  revived.  He  rightly  holds,  that  the  Faith  was  settled 
at  Nice  and  Constantinople,  and  that  nothing  can  now  be  added 
to  or  taken  from  it.  A  Synod  which  should  attempt  any  thing 
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of  the  sort  would  be  like  the  Arian  Councils,  whose  object  was 
not  to  maintain  but  to  change  the  Faith.  This  principle  of 
unchanging  creeds  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  discussion 
of  the  question  which  is  now  under  consideration.  The  laity 
have  no  right  to  change  the  creeds;  but  neither  hare  the 
Bishops.  May  not  the  laity  have  the  right  of  preventing  the 
Bishops  from  changing  them  ?  The  Bi^ops  have  a  right  to 
defend  the  creeds ;  because  they  are  bound  to  maintain  the 
Faith.  May  not  the  laity  have  the  same  right  for  the  same 
reason  ?  That  which  neither  can  change,  either  may  refuse 
to  change.  These  remarks  apply  of  course  only  to  that  mode 
of  maintaining  the  Faith  which  consisted  in  the  promulgation 
of  creeds.  They  do  not  apply  to  the  teaching  of  the  Faith, 
which  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  clergy.  St.  Paul  was 
addressing  laymen,  and  not  Bishops,  when  he  wrote:  "Breth- 
ren, stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been 
taught,  whether  by  word  or  by  our  epistle."  [2  Thes.  ii.  15.] 
The  faith  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  is  now  unchanged 
able.    It  was  finally  summed  up  at  Constantinople.* 

As  for  the  second  mode  of  maintaining,  or  rather .  teaching, 
the  Faith,  which  was  adopted  by  the  ancient  Councils,  that  of 
synodal  letters,  all  men  are  probably  agreed,  that  the  laity 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  it  at  all.  It  is  remarkable  that  snch 
letters  do  form  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  American  Church, 
wlicre  one  is  generally  issued  every  three  years.    They  do  not 

•  These  ideas  are  held  by  Dr.  Pusey,  and  by  other  English  wrilers  who  have, 
as  well  as  himself,  spoken  disrespect! ally  of  the  American  Church,  on  accouoi 
of  her  omission  of  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed.  There  is  no  dispofdtion  to 
.«peak  slightingly  of  this  document,  which  the  writer  believes  to  be  a  sammuy 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.  But  it  has  never  received  sy nodical  sanction,  and  was 
composed  long  after  the  statement  of  the  Faith  had  been  completed  at  Nice  and 
Coimtantinople.  If  it  contain  any  doctrine  not  set  forth  in  the  creed  called 
Nicene,  it  is  an  unwarrantable  addition  to  the  old  Faith.  It  it  contain  nothing 
new,  then  the  use  of  it  is  a  question  of  expediency ;  which  every  Church  may 
well  be  left  to  decide  for  itself.  In  fact  the  document  has  not  Catholic  sanction, 
having  never  been  received  in  the  Eastern  Church.  The  writer  says  all  thiSt 
while  he  regrets  that  the  docainent  was  omitted ;  but  it  eeenae  to  him  very 
strange  that  so  much  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  matter.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  change  was  made  with  the  implied  sanction 
oi  the  English  Bishops ;  who  consecrated  the  American  Bishops  with  a  fall 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  done.  It  is  true  the  act  was  not  done  synodically ; 
for  the  English  Bishops  were  not  permitted  to  hold  a  Synod  for  any  purpose. 
But  their  action  was  as  nearly  synodical  as  any  action  of  EngUah  Bishops  was 
allowed  to  be.  Had  they  been  permitted  to  hold  a  Synod,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  action  would  have  been  dififerent  from  what  it  was. 
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form  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Charch  of  England ;  because 
her  Bishops  were  not  allowed  to  meet  in  Synods  until  lately.  It 
is  a  part  of  her  doctrine,  "  That  General  Councils  may  not  be 
gathered  together  without  the  commandment  and  will  of  prin- 
ces." [English  Articles,  xid.]  It  is  a  part  of  her  discipline, 
in  close  analogy  to  that  doctrine,  that  her  Synods  can  only  be 
assembled  by  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  cannot  sit  after  that 
authority  has  been  withdrawn.  By  the  good  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  Church  Synods  have  now  obtained  a  certain 
very  limited  power  of  action.  It  is  confined  within  very  nar- 
row limits  indeed,  both  as  to  the  duration  of  its  sessions,  and 
the  kinds  of  action  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  engage.  Were 
the  Bishops  to  attempt  a  synodal  letter,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
that  the  civil  powers  would  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  proceeding. 
The  inference  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  this,  is  that,  if  Synods 
cannot  be  held  without  the  consent  of  a  lay  pow^r,  and  syno- 
dal letters  cannot  be  issued  without  a  Synod,  there  is  a  clear 
case  of  a  lawful  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  an  Inherent 
Right  of  the  Episcopate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  such  limitation  is  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican Church.  Her  Bishops  usually  meet  as  the  Upper  House 
of  the  General  Convention.  But  while  sitting  in  that  char- 
acter, they  may  and  do  resolve  themselves  into  a  Council  of 
Bishops,  entirely  independent  of  the  other  House.  They  may 
and  do  issue  synodal  letters ;  with  which  the  House  of  Deputies 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear  them  read.  They  may  hold  Coun- 
cils of  Bishops  at  other  times,  and  might  at  such  Councils  issue 
synodal  letters.  They  do  not  do  so,  because  the  inconvenience 
of  such  meetings  is  very  great,  and  the  practical  advantage 
small.  But  in  all  these  modes,  there  is  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  their  maintenance  of  the  Faith.  They  are  only  re- 
strained from  legislating,  except  when  they  are  called  together 
for  that  purpose,  and  have  a  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depu- 
ties in  attendance  to  accept  or  reject  their  acts,  and  from  acting 
judicially  when  no  case  has  been  brought  before  them  in  the 
prescribed  mode. 

The  third  mode  in  which  the  ancient  Synods  exercised  their 
undoubted  function  of  maintaining  the  Faith,  was  that  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  in  which  they  pronounced  judicial  censures  on 
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those  who  had  taught  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  Faith. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  this  is  a  function  Inherent  in 
the  Episcopate.  To  be  a  judge  seems  to  be  of  the  essence  of  a 
Bishop.  His  judicial  powers  may  be  used  in  two  ways.  Either 
singly  in  his  own  diocese,  or  synodically  in  the  dioceses  of 
others.  They  may  be  exercised  for  the  two  purposes,  which  Dr. 
Pusey  has  so  well  described  as :  "  The  maintenance  of  the  Faith, 
which  our  Lord  committed  to  the  Church,  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  souls  which  He  has  given  to  her  keeping."  The 
same  remarks  are  equally  true  of  the  legislatiye  authority  of 
Bishops,  although  so  far  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Faith,  with  some  limitations;  because  the  Faith  is  already 
ascertained  and  the  only  place  for  l^islative  authority  is  ia 
providing  the  best  modes  of  vindicating  it.  But  it  is  not  the 
legislative  authority  which  is  now  to  be  discussed.  The  bus- 
iness in  hand  relates  to  the  Judicial  functions  of  Bishops. 

It  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  this  is  an  Inherent  Right  of 
the  Episcopate ;  while  it  is  contended  that  it,  as  well  as  other 
Inherent  Rights,  is  liable  to  be  regulated,  as  to  its  exercise,  by 
law.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  one  will  deny  this.  All 
the  ancient  canons  of  the  Church  are  nothing  but  assertions  of 
the  principle.  The  modern  practices,  which  prevail  every- 
where, except  in  the  American  Church,  subvert  the  very  Right 
itself. 

In  some  dioceses,  even  of  the  American  Church,  there 
exist  canons  subversive  of  the  Right.  There  are  one  or  two 
cases  of  diocesan  canons  which  require  the  Bishop  to  carry 
into  effect  the  sentence  of  an  Ecclesiastical  court,  whether  he 
approve  of  it  or  not.  Such  canons  are  as  clear  a  violation  of 
Church  principle  as  would  be  a  canon  requiring  a  Bishop  to 
ordain  every  one  whom  the  Standing  Committee  shall  recom- 
mend. In  both  cases  the  Bishop  has  an  Inherent  Right  of  exer- 
cising his  own  judgment.  Because  both  the  ordination  and  the 
censure  are  his  acts,  for  which  he  is  responsible  to  his  Masteb, 
and  upon  which  he  must  therefore  exercise  his  own  mind.  It 
is  a  very  different  thing  when  the  Bishop  is  only  prohibited 
from  degrading  or  suspending  a  clergyman  at  his  own  pleasure, 
without  a  judicial  proceeding  regularly  conducted  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Church.    The  one  takes  from  the  Bishop  an  Id- 
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berent  Right,  the  other  only  regulates  the  exercise  of  such  a 
Bight. 

The  judicial  functions  of  a  Bishop  are  to  be  exercised  in  two 
modes.  Personally  within  his  own  diocese  and  synodically 
in  other  dioceses.  They  are  to  be  exercised  for  two  purposes ; 
the  maintenance  of  the  Faith  and  the  guardianship  of  souls. 
There  are  then  four  kinds  of  judicial  functions  which  belong  to 
the  Episcopate.  Diocesan  judicial  authority  relating  to  the 
Faith.  Diocesan  judicial  authority  relating  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  souls,  that  is  of  morals ;  this  is  what  is  properly  called 
■discipline  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word.  The  third  kind  of 
judicial  functions  belonging  to  the  Episcopate,  is  synodical 
judicial  authority  in  matters  of  Faith.  The  fourth  is  synodical 
judicial  authority  in  matters  of  discipline.  These  last  two 
kinds  are  each  susceptible  of  division,  into  original  synodical 
judicial  authority,  and  appellate  synodical  judicial  authority. 
Moreover,  the  judicial  authority  relating  to  discipline  is  subject 
to  another  division  as  the  subjects  of  that  discipline  are  lay  or 
clerical.  This  last  division  does  not  extend  to  the  original  judi- 
cial authority  of  Synods ;  which  seems  to  be  properly  confined  to 
accusations  against  Bishops.  There  have  been,  perhaps,  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  the  last,  when  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  were  sentenced  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
does  not  seem  likely  to  be  imitated. 

Without  going  minutely  into  all  these  distinctions,  it  may 
perhaps  be  well  to  treat  first  of  the  diocesan  judicial  authority 
of  Bishops,  then  of  that  which  is  exercised  in  Synods,  first  of 
their  appellate  and  then  of  their  original  jurisdiction.  This 
will  be  done  with  a  view  to  the  manner  in  which  the  exer- 
cise of  these  various  authorities  has  been  limited,  only  refer- 
ring to  the  other  divisions  when  the  course  of  the  subject  shall 
render  it  necessary  so  to  do. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Church  each  Bishop  was,  in  his  own  diocese,  an  independent 
judge  in  all  Ecclesiastical  causes,  and  over  all  persons.  His 
jurisdiction  extended  alike  to  clergyman  and  layman,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Faith  and  the  guardianship  of  souls,  whether 
that  guardianship  were  exercised  in  the  supervision  of  the 
morals  of  the  individual  or  in  removing  from  prominent  posi- 
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tions  in  the  Church  those  who  corrnpted  others  by  evil  example. 
This  comprehensive  jurisdiction  was  not  exercised  in  a  forenac 
manner,  but  in  that  which  has  been  called  domestic  and  pater- 
nal. It  was  probably  never  exercised  without  some  consulta- 
tion, more  or  less  formal,  with  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  It 
was  governed  by  no  law  but  tho  revealed  law,  and  the  canons 
or  rules  which  each  Bishop  had  laid  down  for  his  own  govern- 
ance, probably  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  that,  which  would 
now  be  called  a  diocesan  Synod.  All  this  was  rendered  tol- 
erable by  the  smallness  of  dioceses  and  the  intimate  connection 
which  existed  between  the  Bishop  and  his  few  clergymen.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  something  like  it  may  still  continue  in 
the  East. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  dioceses  were  much  larger  than 
in  the  Eastern  ;  probably  for  reasons  analogous  to  those  which 
have  made  American  dioceses  larger  than  those  in  Europe,  and 
the  Western  dioceses  within  the  American  Church  larger  than 
those  on  the  Atlantic  coast  The  primitive  mode  of  deciding 
judicial  questions  was  found  to  be  impossible  in  those  large 
dioceses.  The  Bishop  had  too  much  to  do  to  have  the  tame 
necessary  for  the  examination  of  so  many  causes.  Besides  the 
Bishops  early  became  secularized  and  were  to  be  found,  accord- 
ing to  Floury,  more  frequently  in  camps  and  courts,  than  in 
their  dioceses,  and  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Episcopate  were 
of  necessity  delegated  to  others.  Originally  they  were  delega- 
ted to  none  but  priests ;  for  none  but  priests  had  the  learning 
which  the  post  required.  In  England  they  have,  at  least  since 
the  Reformation,  been  for  the  most  part  committed  to  laymen. 
Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  regime,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
Ecclesiastical  causes  were  tried  in  the  ordinary  lay  courts,  in 
which  the  laymen  of  the  district  were  judges,  the  Bishop  or  his 
deputy,  the  Archdeacon,  being  present  only  as  the  president  of 
the  assembly  in  lieu  of  the  Sheriff,  the  ordinary  presiding  offi- 
cer. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  all  those  modes  there  is  a 
check  placed  on  the  exercise  of  an  Inherent  Right  of  the  Epis- 
copate. The  judicial  functions  of  a  Bishop  are  such  a  right. 
Yet  it  has  grown  to  be  a  rule  in  England,  and  probably  through- 
out the  Western  Church,  that  he  cannot  exercise  the  judicial 
ofSce  in  person.  More  will  be  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
presently. 
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The  practice  of  delegating  the  judicial  authority  at  once  put 
an  end  to  its  paternal  character.  The  del^ated  judges  had 
neither  the  right  nor  the  inclination  to  consult  with  the  pres- 
byters*  Their  proceedings  assumed  everywhere  a  forensic  char- 
acter. They  required  parties  complainant  to  put  the  machinery 
of  justice  in  motion,  and  parties  defendant  against  whom  it  was 
moved.  Between  these  parties  they  administered  strict  justice. 
Among  their  forms  they,  however,  retained  that  of  proceeding 
for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  the  accused  ;  but  it  was  reduced 
to  a  more  legal  fiction. 

Prom  this  state  of  things  it  was  a  consequence,  that  the  Bish- 
op's mind  was  never  called  to  act  upon  the  questions  discussed 
before  his  courts.  Those  questions  were  agitated  between  pri- 
vate men  and  at  their  own  expense.  He  who  gained  the  case 
had  a  right  in  the  result.  It  was  a  private  controversy,  not  a 
proceeding  to  maintain  the  Faith  or  protect  the  souls  of  the 
people.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  not  only  was  there  a  check 
put  upon  the  exercise  of  the  Inherent  Right  of  Bishops  to  be 
the  Ecclesiastical  judges  of  their  clergy  and  people,  but  the 
Bight  itself  was  taken  away.  It  was,  even  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  settled  law  of  England,  that  the  Bishops  could  not 
personally  interfere  in  their  own  courts.  The  delegated  judge 
made  his  decision,  which  was  not  submitted  to  the  Bishop  for 
his  approbation,  but  carried  into  efiect  by  the  authority  of  the 
court.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  even  in  the  case  of  an 
unworthy  clergyman,  the  Bishop  had  no  other  means  of  enforcing 
discipline,  than  by  prosecuting  the  offender  at  his  own  expense, 
in  his  own  court,  before  his  own  delegated  judge.  This  was 
the  case  whether  the  offence  related  to  the  Faith  or  to  morals. 

In  very  modem  times,  there  have  been  some  changes  in  these 
modes  of  procedure.  Thes^are  objectionable,  in  that  they  have 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  restored  the  Inherent  Right  of  the  Bishops 
to  exercise  their  own  minds  in  judicial  cases,  and  because  they 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  Church  by  the  civil  legislature. 
But  in  -some  other  respects,  they  are  improvements  upon  the  old 
system.  For  instance,  they  recognize  the  distinction  between 
doctrine  and  morals,  which  the  old  system  did  not.  They  do 
not,  however,  suflBciently  provide  for  cases  in  which  doctrine 
may  incidentally  be  drawn  into  question. 
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In  the  case  of  mete  moral  discipline,  tfaejr  restore  the  actkm 
of  the  Bishop's  mind,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  placing  him  in 
the  condition  of  a  prosecutor,  not  in  his  own  court,  bat  in  di&t 
of  the  Archbishop  of  the  Province.  Instead  of  being  a  judge, 
he  is  made  a  sort  of  grand  juror,  and  public  prosecutor.  He 
may,  or  may  not,  issue  a  commission  to  some  of  his  presbyta-s, 
to  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the  offence,  and  if  they 
report  that  it  is  a  proper  case  for  trial,  he  may,  or,  perhaps,  may 
not,  apply  to  the  Archbishop's  delegated  judge  to  hear  the 
cause,  and,  if  he  think  fit,  to  inflict  Ecclesiastical  censures.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  invent  a  scheme,  which,  leaving  the 
Bishop  any  shadow  of  authority,  would  be  further  removed 
from  the  primitive  idea  of  paternal  discipline. 

With  respect  to  doctrinal  questions,  ti)e  Bi^op  is  restored 
to  his  function  of  a  personal  judge.  But  there  are  several 
conditions  required  to  the  exercise  of  that  function.  He  must 
wait  until  complsrint  is  made  of  the  erroneous  teaching,  then 
he  may  appoint  a  commission  of  presbyters,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  proper  case  for  trial.  But  it  has 
been  judicially  decided,  that  he  is  bound  by  their  decision,  and 
must  proceed  to  trial.  Moreover,  in  certain  cases,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  him  to  act  at  all ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  the  prov- 
ince is  substituted  for  him^  and  acts  in  his  place  without  his 
consent,  and  even  against  his  will.  Yet,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  this  mode  of  proceeding,  although  open  to  many  and  great 
objections,  is,  in  this  stage,  much  preferable  to  its  predecessor ; 
except  as  it  has  been  imposed  upon  the  Church  by  an  exte^ 
nal  authority.  The  remark  is  to  be  understood  as  confined  to 
the  first,  or  diocesan  stage  of  the  cause.  It  is  not  yet  time  to 
speak  of  the  proceedings  on  appeals. 

These  laws,  imposed  upon  ^q  Church  by  the  Civil  Legisla- 
ture, are  rightly  regarded  by  Dr.  Pusey  as  usurpations,  by 
which  the  Church  of  England  is  not  bound.  They  cannot, 
then,  be  used  as  showing  the  admission,  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  principle  that  the  exercise  of  the  Inherent  Rights 
of  Bishops  may  be  subjected  to  checks.  But  her  admission  of 
that  principle  has  been  already  shown,  by  her  twenty-first  arti 
cle,  and  by  her  undoubted  acquiescence  in  the  restrictions  under 
which  her  own  Synods  have  been  placed.    The  same  principle, 
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•erhaps  something  more,  is  involved  in  her  thirty-seventh  arti- 
le,  and  especially  applied  to  judicial  proceedings.  It  is  con- 
fined in  the  first  paragraph,  in  the  following  words:  "The 
Ling's  Majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  Realm  of  Eng- 
and,  and  other  of  his  dominions,  unto  whom  the  chief  govern- 
lents  of  all  estates  in  this  realm,  whether  they  be  Ecclesiasti- 
al  or  civil,  m  all  causes,  doth  appertain." 
Dr.  Pusey  tells  us  : 

I  be^Q  the  history  of  the  mixed  Coancfls  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Gkrman 
rigin,  m  France,  Spain,  and  oar  own  Anglo-Saxon  times,  with  the  de^re  of 
itisfVing  minds,  discontented  with  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 

wished  to  show  that  the  only  aathority  of  the  State,  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  ever  formally  recognized,  had  been  recognized  in  times  long  ante- 
edent  to  the  Reformation,  times  with  whose  precedent  the  minds,  for  whom  I 
ras  writing,  would  be  satisfied.  I  began  the  work  in  order  to  show  that  we 
ad  not  conceded  too  mach. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  Dr.  Pusey 
^ould  not  object  to  the  arrangements  touching  the  exercise  of 
he  judicial  functions  of  the  Episcopate,  which  have  just  been 
letailed,  upon  any  other  grounds,  than  that  they  have  been 
mposed  by  the  Civil  Legislature  upon  the  Church  without  her 
tonsent.  This  is  fair,  because,  in  fact,  they  are  relaxations  of 
Qore  stringent  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
unctions  of  the  Episcopate,  which  existed  long  antecedent  to 
he  Reformation.  The  Reformers  made  no  changes  in  the 
institution,  or  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
iourts  in  the  several  dioceses.  But  that  constitution,  and 
hose  modes  of  proceeding,  were  restrictions  on  the  Inherent 
Spiscopal  Right  of  judging  in  Ecclesiastical  causes.  The  recent 
lets  of  Parliament  have  relaxed  these  restrictions  in  some  de- 
cree, yet  the  Right  is,  even  now,  more  trammelled  than  in  the 
American  Church. 

This  remark  requires  one  qualification.  It  is,  that  in  the 
ase  of  stipendiary  curates,  the  Bishop  has  an  absolute  power 
0  refuse  or  revoke  the  license,  without  which  the  curate  can- 
lot  hold  his  situation.  This  power  is  not  regarded  as  judicial, 
)ecause  it  is  not  exercised  with  forensic  forms.  The  adminis- 
ration  of  justice,  is,  in  this  respect,  conducted  according  to 
he  forms,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  of  domestic,  or 
)atemal,  authority.  But  the  size  of  modem  dioceses,  the 
estrangement  of  the  clergy  from  their  Bishops,  and  from  each 
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other,  and  other  circunkstances,  have  rendered  \he  subeianceof 
domestic,  or  paternal,  authority  impossible.  The  conseqnewe 
is.  that  whether  the  exercise  of  this  authority  has  been  tabted 
with  a  despotic  spirit  or  not,  it  is  generally  regarded  as,  in  its 
nature,  despotic  ;  and  by  no  persons  more  than  by  those  who 
sympathize  most  with  Dr.  Pusey.  In  this  instance,  it  is  troe, 
that  there  is  no  precedent  for  putting  a  check  upon  the  exercise 
of  an  Inherent  Right  of  the  Episcopate ;  but  there  is  an 
instance  of  eril  coming  out  of  the  want  of  such  a  check. 

Here,  in  every  case,  whether  relating  to  doctrine  or  morals, 
the  Bishop  is,  in  most  dioceses,  restrained  from  proceeding,  until 
the  matter  has  been  brought  before  him  by  some  accuser.  It 
is  then  referred  to  some  public  authority,  to  inquire  into  the 
case.  This  is  generally  the  Standing  Committee,  a  body  not 
named  by  the  Bishop.  If  they  decline  to  present,  the  case  can 
go  no  further.  Here  are  two  distinct  steps  in  the  case,  at  eadi 
of  which  the  exercise  of  the  Episcopal  jurisdiction  is  subjected 
to  a  check.  But  the  Right  of  jurisdiction  remains  untouched. 
The  Bishop  is  not,  at  any  stage,  compelled  to  act,  unless  he  be 
willing  so  to  do.  It  is  possible  that  there  might  be  a  pressore 
of  public  opinion,  which  he  could  not  resist ;  but  that  is  a  verjr 
different  thing  from  a  legal  obligation  to  act.  It  belongs  to 
that  indirect  influence  of  the  laity  which  Dr.  Pusey  approves, 
and  which  the  present  writer  deprecates. 

When  the  presentment  has  been  made,  the  Bishop  brings  the 
case,  if  he  see  fit,  before  a  diocesan  Ecclesiastical  court  This 
is  somQtimes  composed  of  the  Bishop  himself,  with  assessors, 
who  are  priests.  But,  in  most  dioceses,  the  Bishop  is  prohib- 
ited from  sitting  as  the  actual  judge.  The  court  is  generally 
composed  of  presbyters,  who,  in  some  dioceses,  are  named  by  tiie 
Bishop,  and  confirmed  by  the  Convention,  as  permanent  judges; 
in  others,  they  are  named  by  the  Bishop,  subject  to  a  right  of 
challenge  on  the  part  of  the  accused.  But  from  these  courtB 
laymen  are  universally  excluded.  The  whole  decision  is  made 
by  clergymen,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop.  There 
are  not  above  one  or  two  dioceses,  in  which  the  principle  has 
been  adopted  that  the  Bishop  must  carry  out  the  sentence  of 
the  court.  The  sentence  is,  in  fact,  generally  left  iritb 
him,  most  frequently  with  a  proviso  that  it  shall  not  be  more 
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severe  than  that  recommended  by  the  court  of  presbyters.  In 
all  the  dioceses,  the  Bishop  is  subjected  to  conditions  under 
which  only  he  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  Inherent  Eight  of 
judging  his  clergy.  But  except  in  the  yery  few  dioceses  in 
which  his  discretion  is  concluded  by  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
his  Right  itself  remains  untouched. 

With  respect  to  lay  discipline,  that  really  rests  upon  the  two 
first  rubrics  before  the  Communion  OflBce,  and  the  forty-second 
canon  of  the  General  Convention  of  1832.  These  give  the 
original  jurisdiction  to  the  Rector  of  the  parish  subject  to  a 
sort  of  appeal  to  the  Bishop.  In  the  proceedings  on  the  appeal 
the  Bishop  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  canons  of  the  diocesan 
Convention.  These  have  generally  left  his  jurisdiction  entirely 
untrammelled  ;  although  in  some  dioceses  he  is  bound  to  asso- 
ciate with  himself  presbyter  assessors.  In  some  it  is  possible 
that  laymen  may  be  associated  in  the  trial  of  laymen.  But  this 
jurisdiction  does  not  at  all  extend  to  doctrinal  questions. 

Of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Synods  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  it  has  everywhere  been  laid  aside.    It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  American  Church  may  be  the  first  in  which  it 
will  be  restored.    Throughout  the  Church,  certainly  through 
out  the  Western  Church,  an  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan  has 
been  substituted  for  an  appeal  to  a  Synod.    This  new  appeal 
was,  however,  not  final,  and  the  decision  of  the  Metropolitan 
was  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.    But  these  appeals,  like 
the  cases  arising  under  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops, 
were  not  personally  heard  and  decided  by  the  Bishops  them- 
selves.   The  appeal  was  not  really  from  the  Bishop  to  the 
Archbishop,  but  from  the  court  of  the  Bishop  held  by  a  dele- 
gated judge,  to  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  held  by  a  delegated 
Judge ;  the  mind  of  neither  prelate  was  ever  called  into  action 
on  the  subject.    Such  a  system  reduced  the  judicial  authority 
of  single  Bishops,  below  the  rank  of  a  form,  to  a  mere  name. 
The  judicial  authority  of  Synods  was  even  formally  at  an  end. 
In  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  an  attempt  was 
made  at  some  improvement.    The  distinction  between  doctrine 
and  morals  was  taken  as  its  basis.    All  original  proceedings, 
and  all  appeals  to  the  Metropolitan  were,  in  both  cases,  left 
npon  the  old  footing.    But  the  further  appeal  to  the  Pope  was, 
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of  course,  abolished.  Some  substitute  was  required,  and  sa 
appeal  in  cases  of  doctrine  from  the  Archbishop's  court  to  Ik 
Synod  or  Convocation  was  provided  for.  In  cases  only  con- 
nected with  morals,  an  appeal  was  claimed  to  the  Crown. 

This  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  courts  of  del^ates  competed 
partly  of  Bishops,  but  which  had  no  pretensions  to  be  called 
Synods,  and  in  which  the  lay  element  predominated.  It  is  re- 
markable, that,  while  the  jurisdiction  thus  assumed  by  the  Crown 
was  frequently  exercised,  although  it  involved  the  virtual  ex- 
tinction of  all  Episcopal  authority  in  matters  connected  with 
morals,  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  doctrine  restored  to  the 
Convocation  has  never  been  called  into  action  at  all.  In  onr 
own  day.  Parliament  has  taken  upon  itself,  without  any  con- 
sultation with  the  Church,  to  abolish  both,  and  to  substitsite  in 
both  cases  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  When  this  appeal 
is  directly  upon  questions  of  doctrine,  it  is  provided  that  one 
or  two  prelates  shall  sit  as  members.  In  other  cases  they  can 
only  be  admitted  as  advisers  or  assessors  to  lay  judges,  who  are 
sitting  by  an  exclusively  lay  authority. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Pusey  disapproves  of  all  this,  so  far  as  it 
is  the  action  of  the  civil  government,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  precedent  furnished  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  even  the  settlement  made  at  the  Reformation,  goes 
far  enough  in  limiting,  if  not  overthrowing,  the  judical  adthority 
of  Bishops,  to  justify  anything  which  has  been  done  in  America; 
so  far  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Mother  Church  can  afford 
grounds  of  justification. 

In  very  modern  times,  indeed  within  a  very  few  years,  there 
has  been  an  act  of  the  civil  legislature,  which  restored,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  the  original  jurisdiction  of  Bishops  in 
cases  of  doctrine.  It  contains  some  extraordinary  provisions. 
One  of  these  is,  that  in  certain  cases,  the  Bishop  shall  not  sit 
in  his  own  court,  but  that  his  place  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
Archbishop  of  the  Province.  Both  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop 
must,  however,  be  assisted  by  lay  assessors,  who  really  consti- 
tute the  court.  Again,  an  appeal  lies  from  the  decision  of 
either  Archbishop  or  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop's  court,  held  by 
his  lay  delegate,  who  thus  has  the  power  of  examining  and 
reversing  what  may  be  the  personal  decision  of  the  prelate  from 
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whom  he  derives  his  whole  authority.    In  Archdeacon  Deni- 
son's  case  such  an  appeal  actually  occurred.    It  was  generally 
understood  that  in  that  case,  although  the  decision  was  that  of 
Dr.  Lnshiiigton,  a  layman,  yet  that  it  had  the  concurrence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Sir  John  Dodson,  the  Arch- 
bishop's own  official,  heard  the  appeal,  and  reversed  the  decision. 
It  is  trae  that  the  reversal  was  on  a  technical  ground.    But 
had  that  ground  failed,  and  the  doctrinal  question  come  up,  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  competent  for  Sir  John  Dodson  to 
have  decided  a  doctrinal  question  against  the  expressed  opinion 
of  Archbishop  Sumner.    There  is,  at  this  moment  it  is  believed, 
an  appeal  pending  from  Sir  John  Dodson's  decision,  which 
may  perhaps  involve  an  inquiry  into  the  soundness  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's doctrinal  decision.    The  tribunal  is  practically  a  lay 
one. 

Nor  is  this  all;  several  schemes  for  the  organization  of 
Ecclesiastical  courts  have  been  proposed.    These  have  been 
sometimes  framed  by  good  Churchmen,  with  a  view  of  restor- 
ing, so  fajr  as  it  is  practicable,  the  Inherent  Rights  of  Bishops. 
Yet  none  of  these  are  without  a  strong  infusion  of  the  lay  ele- 
ment, amounting  upon  the  whole  to  making  it  the  prepondera- 
tiug  element.    It  is  well  understood  that  no  tribunals  based  on 
any  other  principle  would  be  permitted  by  the  government  or 
acquiesced  in  by  the  lay  members  of  the  Church.    The  Church 
of  England  finds  it  proper  upon  prudential  grounds  to  acquiesce 
in  this  state  of  things.    She  r^ards  it,  as  does  the  writer,  as 
an  evil  state  of  things.    But  for  reasons  of  expediency  she 
acquiesces.    Then  supposing  that  the  lay  element  in  our  Con- 
ventions is  as  much  an  evil  as  this  judicial  system,  which  it  is 
not,  the  American  Church  must  have  a  right  to  introduce  the 
lay  element  on  grounds  of  expediency. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  in  the  American  Church, 
as  in  all  other  Churches,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Synods 
has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  revive  it,  but  hitherto  without  success.  There  are, 
however,  reasons  for  believing  that  before  many  years  it  will 
be  restored,  subject  to  some  modifications.  When  that  is  done 
the  American  Church  will  have  a  security  for  doctrinal  decis- 
ions made  exclusively  by  Bishops,  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  bus  not,  never  had,  and  does  not  hope  for.  In  fact  the 
American  Church  has  sach  security  now  in  tiie  case  of  doc- 
trinal  error  inculcated  by  a  Bishop. 

The  original  jurisdiction  of  Synods  is,  according  to  primitive 
tive  precedent,  confined  to  the  trials  of  Bishops.  It  may,  like  all 
other  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  be  exercised  either  upon  doc- 
trinal questions  or  upon  questions  connected  with  morals ;  in  Dr. 
Pusey's  language,  either  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Faith  or  the 
guardianship  of  souls.  It  is  beliered  that  the  American  is  the 
only  branch  of  the  Universal  Church  in  which  this  jurisdiction 
of  Synods  in  either  case  has  been  respected. 

In  England  or  Ireland  there  is  no  ordinary  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  an  offending  Bishop.  If  a  Bishop  do,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  done,  an  Ecclesiastical  injury  to  any  one,  he  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  at  the  suit  of  the  party  aggrieved,  in  the  court  of 
the  Archbishop,  before  his  delegated  judge.  This  was  the  course 
in  the  Gorham  case.  An  appeal  lies  to  the  Crown,  which  is 
to  be  decided  by  lay  judges,  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  flie 
Privy  Council,  even  although,  as  in  the  Gorham  case,  the  real 
question  be  one  of  doctrine.  But  in  the  case  of  immoral  con- 
duct or  departure  from  the  Faith  on  the  part  of  a  Bishop  there 
is  no  ordinary  provision  for  any  proceedings  whatever. 

In  either  case  the  Crown,  that  is  the  administration,  may,  in 
its  discretion,  issue  a  commission  to  six  Bishops  of  its  own 
choice  by  whom,  and  not  by  the  Synod  of  the  Province,  the  case 
will  be  tried.  It  will  be  tried  by  the  Bishops  so  selected,  not 
as  Bishops,  but  as  delegates  of  the  Crown,  acting  by  virtue  of 
the  royal  supremacy.  A  few  such  commissions  have  been 
issued  in  England  and  Ireland  since  the  Reformation.  They 
do  not  altogether  exceed  ten,  if  they  amount  to  that  number, 
and  they  have  all  been  in  cases  of  immorality,  not  one  in  the 
case  of  an  offence  connected  with  doctrine. 

Should  a  case  of  inmiorality  occur  among  the  Bishops,  in 
which  the  offender  was  not  very  much  in  favour  vrith  the  admin- 
istration, a  trial  would  probably  take  place.  Even  althongh 
the  offender  were  a  favorite,  if  the  immorality  were  so  gross  as 
to  shock  the  feelings  of  mere  men  of  the  world,  and  to  be 
obnoxious  to  disgraceful  punishment  in  the  civil  tribunals,  a 
commission  would  issue.    But  any  Bishop  of  the  United  Church 
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cf  England  or  Ireland  might  openly  teach  Arianism  or  Pela- 
gianism  or  any  other  conceivable  heresy,  and  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  bring  him  to  trial.  Yet  the  argument  has 
been  used  against  the  session  of  laymen  in  our  Conyentions, 
that  they  might  prevent  the  clergy  from  censuring  heresy.  The 
idea  is  just  as  much  without  foundation,  as  the  notion  would 
be  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  dangerous  because  it  could 
prevent  one  who  had  levied  war  against  the  Queen  from  being 
indicted  for  high  treason.  The  laity  in  our  Conventions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  censuring  heresy  or  with  any  judicial  pro- 
ceedings whatever.  They  can  prevent  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
from  defining  legislatively  any  heresies ;  a  thing  which  they 
have  no  right  to  do,  and  are  not  likely  to  attempt 

It  may  be  said  that  this  shackled  condition  of  the  English 
Church  is  the  consequence  of  her  anomalous  connection  with 
the  State  ;    so  it  is.    It  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  royal 
supremacy ;  which  thus  operates  as  a  check  on  the  Inherent 
Rights  of  Bishops.    But  the  Church  of  England  has  fully  admit- 
ted the  royal  supremacy ;  even  Dr.  Pusey  is  in  favom*  of  its 
continuance,  and  of  the  continuance  of  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  of  which  it  is  an  essential  part,  or  rather  of 
which  it  is  the  very  essence.    In  conceding  the  royal  supre- 
macy Dr.  Pusey  thinks  that  the  Church  of  England  has  not 
conceded  too  much ;  although  the  State  availing  herself  of  the 
advantage  which  it  gives  her,  has  seized  upon  more  power  than 
she  ought  to  have.    But  Dr.  Pusey's  chief  objection  to  the 
modern  exercise  of  the  royal  supremacy  is,  that  it  is  really 
exercised  by  the  nominees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
is  a  mixed  body  no  longer  representing  the  laity  of   the 
Church.    This  has  no  bearing  upon  our  argument,  which  is 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  deliberately  submitted  her- 
self to  an  authority,  that  imposes  a  check  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  judicial  authority,  which  is  an  Inherent  Right  of  her 
Bishops.    This  furnishes  a  sufficient  precedent  for  the  course  of 
the  American  Church  in  placing  a  check  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  legislative  authority  of  her  Bishops  ;  which  is  no  more  an 
Inherent  Right  than  their  judicial  authority.    Dr.  Pusey  begins 
by  confounding  the  two  authorities  together,  and  then,  because, 
in  his  branch  of  the  Church,  the  Synods  have,  practically,  lost 
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their  judicial  powers  he  ignores  those  powers  altogether.  Yet 
they  arereally  the  more  important  of  the  two  in  connection  with 
his  argument.  For  it  is  through  the  judicial,  and  not  through 
the  legislative,  authority  that  the  Faith  is  to  be  maintained. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church  in  this  matter,  with  that  of  her  English  mother, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  so  far  as  the  judicial  authority  of  Bish- 
ops oyer  Bishops  is  concerned  our  condition  is  far  better  tiian 
that  of  our  English  cousins.  This  is  indeed  not  necessary  to 
our  argument ;  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  useful. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  Bishops  are  subjected  to  some 
restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  So  were  the 
ancient  Bishops  by  several  canons,  enough  to  show  that  such 
restrictions  were  lawful,  while  the  history  of  Ecclesiastical 
trials  in  the  early  Church  shows  the  expediency,  or  rather 
necessity  of  further  checks  upon  a  power,  which  seems  to  hare 
been  systematically  abused.* 

Following  these  precedents  the  American  Church  has  provi- 
ded that  no  Bishop  shall  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  immoral  con- 
duct, except  upon  an  accusation  vouched  by  five  male  commo- 
nicants  of  his  own  diocese  or  by  three  or  more  such  communi- 
cants and  so  many  from  other  dioceses  as  will  make  the  whole 
number  seven.  In  either  case,  whether  the  accusation  be  made 
by  five  or  by  seven,  two  of  the  accusers  must  be  presbyters.  If 
a  Bishop  be  annoyed  by  rumors  prejudicial  to  his  character,  he 
may  with  the  advice  of  two  other  Bishops  demand  an  inqniiv. 

Whether  the  inquiry  be  founded  on  such  a  demand  or  be  the 
consequence  of  an  accusation,  its  sole  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
propriety  of  putting  the  Bishop  upon  his  trial.  It  is  conducted 
before  a  board  composed  of  two  presbyters  and  two  laymen 
chosen  by  lot  among  the  members  of  the  General  Convention 
from  the  diocese  of  the  accused  Bishop  and  six  presbyters  and 
six  laymen  chosen  in  like  manner  among  the  members  of  the 
same  body  from  three  adjoining  dioceses.  This  Board  is  not  a 
court,  but  is  in  the  nature  of  a  grand  jury  to  present  the  accused 
and  put  him  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  was  placed  in 

*  The  canoDB  alladed  to  are  the  74th  of  thoee  called  Apostolical,  which  a  the 
66th  iQ  the  enumeratioQ  of  Diooysios  ExiguoS;  aod  the  6th  of  the  first  Geo- 
eral  Ooonoil  of  ConstaQtinople. 
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the  early  Church  when  an  accusation  was  brought  against  him 
by  two  communicants. 

After  the  action  of  the  Board  comes  the  trial.  This  is  before 
a  court  of  Bishops  which  may  well  be  called  a  Synod.  It  con- 
sists of  seven  Bishops,  chosen  by  lot,  subject  to  a  limited  right 
of  challenge.  No  presbyter,  deacon,  or  layman  is  permitted  to 
be  a  member  of  the  court.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the 
<50urt  may  be  attended  by  lay  advisers.  But  this  is  entirely  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  advisers  to 
give  their  opinions  on  all  questions  submitted  to  them,  which 
are  not  theological ;  on  theological  questions  they  are  obliged 
to  be  silent,  and  the  Bishops  are  to  decide  what  questions  are 
theological.  Moreover,  the  Bishops  are  in  no  case  bound  by 
the  opinions  of  the  advisers. 

With  respect  to  doctrinal  offences,  the  Bishops  are  even  less 
restricted.  Any  (A.merican  Bishop  can  present  any  other 
American  Bishop  for  holding  and  teaching  any  doctrine  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  the  American  Church.  The  presentation 
must  be  tried,  unless  the  Bishops  composing  the  court  shall  fall 
back  upon  their  Inherent  Rights,  and  refuse  to  try  it.  The 
court  is  really  a  Synod,  composed  of  all  the  diocesan  Bishops 
of  the  American  Church,  their  coadjutors,  and  those  who  are 
called  Domestic  Missionary  Bishops — the  accuser  and  accused, 
only,  being  excluded.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  are 
required  to  be  present,  and  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  to 
concur  in  the  conviction  of  the  accused.  But  these  are  only 
restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  Inherent  Right  of  Bishops 
to  decide  questions  of  doctrine.  No  person  not  a  Bishop  is 
permitted  to  interfere.  They  may,  if  they  choose,  have,  as  in 
other  cases,  lay  advisers,  but,  as  in  other  cases,  those  advisers 
are  without  any  real  authority,  and  must  be  absolutely  silent 
upon  all  theological  questions. 

Two  papers  have  now  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
important  subject  of  the  Inherent  Rights  of  Bishops.  But  the 
subject  is  still  unexhausted,  and  there  must  be  a  third.  It  will 
be  devoted  to  the  legislative  authority  of  Bishops.  But  it  will 
probably  be  proper,  before  approaching  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  bestow  some  attention  upon  Dr.  Pusey's  views  of  the 
lay  element.  This  element  is  not  the  only  one  concerned,  for 
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Dr.  Posey's  views  are  really  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
the  presbyterial  element.  If  he  be  right,  the  whole  gOTcm- 
ment  of  the  Church  is,  and  must  forever  remain,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bishops.  But  the  lay  element  is  peculiarly  the  object 
of  his  attack,  and.  therefore,  requires  special  notice. 

H.  D.   R. 


THE  GREAT  CYCLE. 

(OoDcIndad  frofm  page  32.) 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  within  the  limited  space  which  we  have 
prescribed  for  this  monograph,  to  touch  upon  the  history  of 
separate  nations.  Except  as  they  have  been  specially  selected 
to  enact  some  momentous  part  in  the  drama  of  human  progress^ 
we  can  hardly  of  justice  be  expected  to  mention  them.  We  are 
dealing  only  with  the  frame-work  of  that  sketch,  whose  filling 
up  with  the  lights  and  shades  of  miscellaneous  events,  must  be 
done  by  more  leisurely  hands.  To  them  more  properly  belongs 
the  task  which,  if  executed  by  us,  would  essentially  defeat  every 
purpose  of  our  syllabus.  To  follow  the  human  fSeonily  in  its 
continuous  migrations  from  East  to  West ;  to  mark  those  par- 
ticular eras,  and  those  eras  only,  at  which  some  new  impulse 
was  given  to  civilization,  and  new  lands  laid  under  the  eleva- 
ting influences  of  expanding  society,  until  we  reach  the  comple- 
tion of  that  Great  Cycle,  whose  fulfilment  it  has  required  forty 
centuries  to  accomplish,  comprises  the  whole  sum,  substance^ 
and  scope  of  our  present  inquiry. 

But  to  return  from  our  digression :  We  would  not  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  Iranic  race  embraced  the  wbole  of 
the  Semitic  family,  or  that  the  conterminous  nations  were 
not  doing  their  part,  slowly,  it  may  be  imperfectly,  in  the 
general  accumulation  of  knowledge.  The  dweller*  fey  Ni- 
lus'  flood  have  left  us  the  only  monuments  whose  age  is 
past  scrutiny,  and  on  which  the  tooth  of  Time  has  made  no 
print,  for,  says  the  Greek  proverb,  "All  things  fear  Time,  but 
Time  fears  the  Pyramids."  The  Chinese  chronology  reaches 
back  uninterruptedly,  to  a  period  perhaps  anterior  to  that  of 
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Egyptian  grandeur,  and  reveals  a  civilization  of  the  most  anom- 
alous character,  and  of  the  most  dangerous  example.  Preco- 
cious by  nature,  it  might  have  become  the  nursery  of  science, 
which  there  found  its  earliest  shrines  and  priests,  when  Europe 
still  lay  in  barbarism,  had  it  not  surrendered  itself  up  to  a  self- 
seeking  spirit  of  stagnation  and  self-inhumation.  Like  a  poor 
snail  it  has  lived  within  its  own  shell,  beyond  which  it  neither 
longed  nor  sought  to  go,  and  a  description  of  China  at  the 
dawn  of  Christianity  would  require  little  alteration  to  suit 
the  present  day,  for,  as  Tennyson  beautifully  renders  it, 
•'  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

The  following  may  therefore  suffice  as  an  epitome  of  those 
nations,  generally  included  in  Ancient  History ;  together  with 
the  time  of  their  supposed  foundation  of  governments.  That 
many  of  these  dates,  as  well  as  the  names  of  founders  or  mon- 
archs,  may  be  hypothetical,  is  a  question  which  we  can  hardly 
be  required  to  discuss  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they 
are  generally  received  as  true  in  substance,  if  not  in  circum- 
stance, and  in  the  absence  of  any  rebutting  testimony  are  enti- 
tled to  historical  credence. 

In  the  22nd  century  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  whose  founder  was 
Mizraim  or  Menes. 

In  the  20th  century  B.  C.  the  Israelites,  first  patriarch 
Abraham, 

In  the  22nd  century  B.  C.  the  Assyrian  Empire,  founded  by 
Ninus.  On  the  ruins  of  this  empire  arose,  in  the  8  th  century, 
the  Medes,  founded  Dejoces,  the  Babylonians,  and  Ninevites. 

In  the  13th  century  B.  C.  the  Phoenicians,  founder  Agenor, 
who  built  Tyre. 

In  the  16th  century  B.  C.  the  Greeks,  founder  Cecrops. 
The  chief  nations  of  Greece  were  the  Athenians,  founder 
Cecrops ;  the  Thebans,  Cadmus ;  the  Spartans,  Lelex ;  the 
Corinthians,  Sisyppus  ;  the  Mycenians,  Perseus. 

In  the  15th  century  B.  C.  the  Trojans,  Dardanus. 

In  the  13th  century  B.  C.  the  Carthagenians,  a  Phoenician 
colony,  founded  by  Dido. 

In  the  8th  century  B.  C.  the  Romans,  Romulus.  . 

In  the  6th  century  B.  C.  the  Persian  Empire,  composed  of 
Assyria,  Medea,  and  Persia,  founded  by  Cyrus. 
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In  the  4th  centary,  B.  C.  the  Macedonians,  founded  by 
Philip  and  Alexander.  (?)  At  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
Macedonian  empire  was  divided  among  his  fonr  generals,  Cas- 
sander,  Lysimachus,  Seleacos,  and  Ptolemy. 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  which  gave  the  final  blow  to  Persian 
dominion,  may  be  considered  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era. 
Hitherto  the  human  mind  had  walked  only  in  shackles ;  inter- 
course between  separate  nations  had  been  limited,  and  the  sea, 
as  a  means  of  furthering  international  contact  and  uffbn.  had 
been  but  insuflSciently  employed.  The  influence  of  the  Mace- 
donian campaigns  was  to  establish  a  more  perfect  unity 
throughout  the  world,  by  infusing  the  spirit  of  Hellenism  in 
the  most  distant  nations,  and  thus  securing  an  intellectual,  if 
not  a  social,  amalgamation  of  various  races.  The  description  of 
the  civilization  of  Western  Asia,  by  the  great  Stagirite,*  will, 
more  comprehensively  than  any  language  of  our  own,  portray 
the  political  defects  which  Alexander  sought  to  correct  In 
this  he  says :  "  The  Asiatic  nations  are  not  deficient  in  activity 
of  mind  and  artistic  ingenuity,  yet  they  live  in  subjection  and 
servitude,  without  evincing  the  courage  necessary  for  resist- 
ance ;  whilst  the  Greeks,  valiant  and  energetic,  living  in  free- 
dom, and  therefore  well-governed,  might,  if  they  were  united 
into  one  State,  exercise  dominion  over  all  barbarians." 

From  the  period,  therefore,  of  the  ascendancy  of  Grecian 
civilization,  may  be  dated  that  real  advance  in  systematic  men- 
tal development,  which  continued  without  interruption  to  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  foundation  of  the  various 
schools  of  philosophy,  under  such  masters  as  Pythagoras,  Zeno, 
and  Epicurus — of  Astronomy  and  Geography  under  Eratos- 
thenes, Aristarchus,  and  Hipparchus— of  Medicine  under  Hip- 
pocrates and  Erasistratus,  exhibit  in  a  striking  degree  the 
reach  of  acquirement  to  which  the  human  mind  had  attained, 
even  at  that  early  day.  These  systems  are  still  discovered 
underlying  the  foundation  of  modern  achievements  in  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  and  supplying  those  elemental  formulas  whose 
axiomatic  character  admits  of  no  variation,  being  founded  in 
the  only  immutable  of  all  essences,  truth.    Thus  the  proposi- 

*  Aristotle  :  PdlUiea  yii.  p.  7.    See  also  Hippocrates'  Uepi  Aepuv,  rorov,  km 
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tions  of  Euclid  have  tolerated  no  amendment  at  the  hands  of 
sncceeding  commentators;  the  Chaldean  astronomical  tables 
are  still  useful ;  and  the  Algorismus  of  Pythagoras,  which  is 
proved  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  Indian  system  of  num- 
bers, as  taught  by  the  early  Brahmins  and  Gymnosophists,  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  geometry  of  Boethius,  In  everything 
that  concerns  the  mere  intellect,  and  idealizes  the  ratiocinative 
powers  ;  in  the  application  of  the  divine  attribute  of  reason  to 
the  furtherance  of  material  ends  and  purposes ;  in  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  mental,  not  the  physical,  man ;  and  a 
grasping  after  that  mystery  of  nature  into  which  all  inquiries 
terminate — the  Hellenic  race  played  the  important  part  of 
pioneers.  They  formed  the  vanguard  of  that  better  civiliza- 
tion which  has  intellect  for  its  foundation  and  morality  for  its 
guide ;  a  civilization  whose  very  dawn  gave  promise  of  a 
golden  maturity,  and  whose  religious  tenets,  expressing  them- 
selves through  the  sublime  meditations  of  a  Plato,  and  a  Soc- 
rates, came  nearer  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  than  were 
ever  before  promulgated  by  uninspired  lips. 

But  the  course  of  time  brought  with  it  another  chapter  in  the 
great  Cycle  of  man^s  migrations  and  dominion  over  earth.  The 
Hellenic  race,  which  had  so  long  ruled  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind, in  its  turn  had  to  surrender  the  sceptre  of  supremacy  to 
another  and  a  hardier  people.  The  tide  of  human  life  and 
human  travel  had  set  steadily  westward.  From  the  Asiatic 
steppes  nations  had  successively  issued,  as  from  an  over- 
populous  hive.  The  seat  of  empire  had  followed  the  seat  of 
freedom ;  first  to  the  isles  and  coasts  of  Greece,  theuce  to  be 
transported  to  the  banks  of  the  yellow  Tiber.  The  Lavinian 
coast  was  to  furnish  the  theatre  for  one  of  the  mightiest  empires 
the  world  ever  saw,  and  Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  was  about  to 
rise,  like  some  new  and  over-peering  planet,  among  the  fading 
luminaries  of  the  past, 

".Velat  intei:  ignes,  Lana  minores." 

More  energetic,  though  less  intellectual  than  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  by  their  valour  and  discipline,  became  masters  of  the 
known  world ;  and  imparting  to  the  barbarous  nations  of 
Western  Europe  the  germs  of  that  municipal  freedom  upon 
which  rested  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  State,  furnished 
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them  with  the  instrnments  destined  one  day  to  destroy  the 
sapremacy  of  their  empire.  The  world  had  at  different  times 
feared  Babylon,  and  Jerosalem,  and  A  then? ;  its  gaze  was  now 
upon  Rome,  whose  victorious  eagles  had  been  seen  from  the 
western  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the  forests 
of  Caledonia  to  the  confines  of  the  Libyan  desert.  The  destiny 
which  her  poets  and  philosophers  ascribed  to  lier,  was  that  of 
recasting  the  nations  in  a  municipal  mould  like  her  own  ;  to 
convert  them  into  confederations  of  cities,  and  encourage  a 
spirit  of  centralization  the  very  opposite  of  republican  unity. 
The  whole  Latin  nation  was  but  an  agglomeration  of  citie?, 
indifferently  united  by  the  ties  of  confederacy.  The  Etrurian?, 
the  Samnites,  the  Sabines,  and  the  nations  of  Magna  Grascia, 
were  all  similarly  composed.  It  was  not  at  variance  with 
national  proclivities,  therefore,  for  Virgil  to  address  the  Roman 
people  in  a  strain  so  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  their  foreign 
policy,  and  so  gratifying  to  their  self-conceit. 

Excadent  alii  spirantia  inolHas  aera, 
Credo  eqaidem ;  vivos  dacent  de  marmore  valtus ; 
Orabant  causas  melius,  coeliqae  meatas 
Describent  radio,  et  aargentia  aidera  dicent ; 
Tq  ref^ere,  imperio^  populoSf  Romane  memeDto ; 
^  ITae  tibi  erant  artea,  paciaqne  impoDere  morem, 

Parcere  anbjectia,  et  debellare  saperboa. 

Nevertheless,  the  proud  mistress  of  the  world,  who  had  exer- 
cised such  universal  sway  over  the  nations  ;  whose  triumpbs 
had  been  graced  by  the  presence  of  captive  kings,  and  whose 
treasury  was  filled  with  the  spoils  of  every  land  ;  after  passing 
through  the  appointed  years  allotted  her,  and  contributing  ber 
share  to  the  'Bum  of  human  progress,  had  to  yield,  in  mm,  to 
the  inevitable  law  of  decay.  When  republican  freedom  had 
degenerated  into  imperial  despotism,  and  the  human  mind  was 
fast  sinking  into  the  slumber  of  lethargy ;  when  civilization,  as 
an  ennoblement  of  the  race,  was  converted  into  a  mere  debase- 
ment of  it,  and  Asiatic  sensualism. had  usurped  the  place  of 
Roman  virtue ;  when  neither  ancestral  renown,  nor  piety,  nor 
even  the  keen  shafts  of  satire,  could  move  the  frozen  apathy  of 
the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  existing  degradation  and  impending 
downfall ;  then  it  was  that  the  barbarian  hordes,  issuing  from 
the  forests  and  morasses  of  Germania, 
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"  Came  like  a  delage  on  tbe  6oath,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  tbe  Libyan  sands," 

to  regenerate  the  Romanized  nations  of  Europe,  and  infuse  in 
them  a  fresh  portion  of  the  departed  spirit  of  persoaal  inde- 
pendence. 

The  era  which  began  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
was  the  true  political  chaos  of  modern  history.  The  world 
had  been  sick,  hopelessly  sick ;  a  fearfol  civil  disease  had  long 
preyed  upon  its  vitals,  and  consumed  both  its  energies  and  its 
hopes.  The  out-worn  creeds  of  Paganism  had  lost  their  influ- 
ence, through  the  destructive  agencies  of  philosophers  and 
scholiasts,  and  were  no  longer  confided  in  as  objects  of  State 
pride  and  State  concern,  which  it  was  treason  to  inveigh 
gainst  The  old  myths  were  slowly  but  surely  giving  place 
to  the  new  dogmas  of  philosophy,  and  in  like  manner  the 
political  character  of  the  nation  had  changed,  but  not  improved. 
It  was  a  transition  not  ''in  melius"  but  "tn  aliud;"  and,  like 
the  throes  of  a  convulsed  nature,  tended  only  to  hasten  its  disso- 
lution. The  civilized  world  was  on  the  wane,  and  could  no 
longer  command  respect  or  inspire  dread.  Its  manners  were 
corrupted ;  its  literature  had  degenerated  ;  its  religion  was 
lost  in  controversy,  or  existed  solely  in  superstition.  Tfhere 
was  but  one  remedy  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  such  a  case,  and 
that  a  physical  one.  The  weakness  and  decrepitude  of  human- 
ity must  be  regenerated  by  a  new  infusion  of  youth  and  vigour; 
fmd  from  what  source  could  it  so  properly  come  as  from  the 
free-bom  warriors  of  the  North  ?  But  a  cure  so  eminently 
radical  as  this  could  not  be  effected  at  once,  and  the  colossal 
task  of  its  accomplishment  had  to  be  divided  among  many  cen- 
turies. The  Dark  Ages  formed  emphartically  the  period  of 
<5onvalescence,  the  aiccessive  stages  of  which  are  represented 
by  the  Feudal  System ;  the  rise  and  glory  of  Papal  power  ; 
the  institution  of  Chivalry  ;  and  lastly,  as  the  most  important 
of  all  these  sanitary  developments,  the  rise  and  prosperity  of 
the  free  and  imperial  cities,  and  commercial  communities,  in 
Italy  and  the  North  of  Europe.  Through  such  a  school  of 
preparation  did  the  human  mind  pass,  and  by  such  miscel- 
laneous agencies  was  it  fitted  to  orient  itself  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  great  Refobmatiok. 
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We  have  seen  the  Japhetic  family  sopplaDtiDg  the  Semitic  as 
rulers  of  earth,  and  distancing  it  in  all  achievements  of  the 
intellect.    We  have  seen  the  Hellenic  race  first  vindicating 
this  claim  to  superiority  *  in  turn  surrendering  its  prerogatives 
to  tlie  Roman,  and  this  latter  to  the  only  real  kings  of  earth,, 
the  Teutonic  race.    This  wonderful  race  whose  influence  is  felt, 
whose  power  is  feared,  and  whose  language,  ia  some  of  its  cog- 
nate branches,  is  spoken  in  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe, 
must  now  enlist  our  attention,  as  that  which  has  presented  the 
most  successful  and  exalted  fruits  of  human  wisdom  that  history 
has  ever  recorded.    In  science,  in  art,  in  letters,  in  govern- 
ment, and  in  religion,  it  has  soared  nearer  the  sun  than  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and  to  it  has  been  assigned  the  imperial  des- 
tiny, of  completing  the  grand  epic  of  human  progression.   From 
the  dispersion  to  the  battle  of  Marathon — &om  Maratlion  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire — from  this  last  event  to  the 
Reformation — and  from  the  Reformation  to  the  settlement  of 
America,  the  world  had  passed  through  four  great  eras,  each 
one  of  which  had  clianged  the  destinies  of  society,  and  at  the 
same  time  moved  the  theatre  of  its  grandeur  Westward.    From 
the  '* sun-lands"  of  Mesopotamia,  the  procession  of  civilized 
nations  had  threaded  its  way  through  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Italy  inta  Western  Europe*    There  they  had  paused,  and 
by  the  inter-communications  of  commerce  had  multiplied  wealth, 
disseminated  intelligence  as  a  mutual  commodity,  developed 
resources  of  national  glory,  and  attained  the  meridian  of  intel- 
lectual achievement.    Meanwhile  they  had  multiplied  their 
population  to*  an  enormous  extent    The  absence  of  desolating 
wars,  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization,,  and  the  kuman- 
isdng  influences  of  religion  had,  by  raiding  the  value  of  life,  and 
causing  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  productive  capital  of 
the  State,  conspired  to  produce  this  result.    These  hives  were 
swarming  with  labourers,  for  whom  there  was  no  work.*  Reap- 
ers there  were,  but  no  harvests ;  artisans,  but  no  demand  for 
their  skill ;  population  was  gaining  upon  food ;  labour  was  pro- 
portionally decreasing  in  value,  while  wealth  was  centralizing 
itself  in  a  favoured  class.    The  demand  was  for  more  room,  for 
some  new  territory  where  the  masses  might  be  equalized  in  for- 
tune, and  renew  the  destiny  of  society,,  fast  becoming  stagnant. 
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Hitherto  the  isles  of  Britain,  had  formed  the  Ultima  Tbule  of 
exploration;  beyond  which  lay  the  great  Western  ocean,  seen 
shudderingly  only  by  the  adventurous  fleet  of  Agricola.  Now, 
Columbus  had  rent  the  veil  from  before  the  face  of  this  mystic 
region,  and  discovered  fair  lands  beyond.  The  world  was  once 
more  mad  with  enterprise,  and  hungered  for  the  possession  of 
this  new  Atlantis.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of 
prophets  and  poets.  The  nations  saw  another  golden  age 
before  them,  and  hastened  to  occupy  and  to  colonize.  The 
march  of  empire  was  resumed,  and  the  scene  of  the  last  great 
act,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  actors. 

Westward  the  coarse  of  Empire  takes  its  way ; 
The /our  first  acts  already  past ; 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day, 
Time's  noblest  ofi&prio?  is  the  last 

That,  surely,  is  a  pardonable  vanity,  which  leads  every  Amer- 
ican to  look  with  exultation  at  the  history  of  the  settlement  of 
his  country.    Whatever  may  have  been  his  origin  05  his  ances' 
try — whether  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans  of  Leyden — the 
Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  or  the  persecuted  Hugenots  driven  by 
Papal  intolerance  to  the  swamps  of  Carolina,  and  the  fens  of 
Florida,  he  will  be  equally  inclined  to  see  in  this  multifarious 
emigration,  a  new  Exodus  of  the  faithful  from  the  dominions  of 
priestly  Pharaohs.    Nor  were  the  instrumentalities  employed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  design  either  uninteresting 
in  their  character,  or  uninstructive  in  their  example.    When,  in 
the  fulness  of  Time,  the  moment  had  arrived  for  the  founding 
of  this  Western  Empire,  God  set  apart  those  who  should  lead 
His  people  into  the  wilderness,  and  be  unto  them  both  priests 
and  lawgivers.    He  exacted  from  these  leaders  no  qualifica- 
tions of  worldly  rank,  or  extraordinary  intellectual  attainments 
—no  distinctions  founded  upon  hereditary  titles,  or  the  facti- 
tious elevation  of  sacerdotal  office,  but  sought  them  out,  as  He 
had  His  early  ministers,  among  the  humble,  unobtrusive  middle 
class.    And  so  He  passed  by  the  stately  creed  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster,  by  the  theological  doctors  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge—by the  triple  tiara  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  outworn  dogmas  of  the  Propaganda,  to  find  a  few  stern, 
strong  men  who  should,  like  the  Apostles  of  old,  combine  a 
child-like  simplicity  of  heart,  with  an  inflexible  energy  of  pur- 
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pose.  The  task  was  in  all  respects  a  great  one,  and  its  accom- 
plishment was  only  to  be  secured  through  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues  of  self-denial  and  personal  sacrifice  that  border  cloec 
upon  asceticism.  For,  as  one  who  shared  in  their  labours,  wit- 
nessed  their  struggles,  and  was  himself  a  prominent  soldier  of 
the  Cross,  well  exclaims  in  his  Magnalia  Christi, 
TaDtae  mdis  erat,  pro  Christo  oondere  gentem. 

But  the  right  men  were  found,  men  whose  discipline  of  life  bad 
long  weaned  them  from  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  formalism 
of  a  State  Church,  and  who  were  eager  to  try  anew  whether 
another  republican  Israel  might  not  be  established  on  earth. 
Yet  they  could  not  hope  for  it  in  those  old  realms  whcre^  hier- 
archical rule  had  so  long  forced  men  into  a  compulsory  wor- 
ship, of  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  they  had  become  too  mach 
inwoven  into  the  very  nature  of  their  daily  life,  to  readily 
admit  of  innovation.  The  convictions  of  mankind  can  be  more 
easily  chaBged  than  either  their  language,  or  the  customs  which, 
from  childhood,  they  have  been  taught  to  reverence.  And  in 
old  societes  in  particular,  men  of  rank  and  wealth,  fearful  of 
any  change  that  may  cast  a  shadow  upon  their  position,  or 
diminish  their  influence,  are  ever  prone  to  resist  innovations. 
Hence  it  is  ever  to  the  humble,  middle  classes  that  we  most 
loot  for  those  great  social  reforms  in  Church  or  State,  which 
strike  at  the  root  of  existing  customs,  and  tend  even  in  some  of 
their  operations,  to  affect  the  predominant  hue  of  governments. 
The  early  English  Puritans  found  little  favour  either  at  Court, 
or  among  the  nobility.  Acts  had  been  framed,  particularly 
hostile  to  non-conformists,  and  their  native  country  seemed 
desirous  to  force  them  into  exile  by  narrowing  and  resti'icting 
their  dearest  rights  at  home.  From  such  a  state  of  things  it 
was  natural  to  expect  that  the  more  determined  and  zealous 
would  flee,  as  flee  they  did  to  Geneva,  to  Strasburg,  and  to  Ley- 
den,  where  they  could  found  religious  societies  free  from  any 
of  the  dangers,  or  any  of  the  social  disrepute,  which  must  have 
attended  such  societies  at  home.  To  them,  therefore,  America 
opened  the  most  desirable  of  fields,  and  with  the  determination 
of  men  who  had  mutually  deliberated  upon  their  plans — who 
could  apprehend  the  dangers,  both  social  as  well  as  physical, 
they  were  about  to  encounter,  and  who  knew  that  the  true  gen- 
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ins  of  any  government  could  never  so  easily  be  impressed  upon 
it  as  in  its  infancy,  they  began  the  first  step  in  colonization,  by 
drawing  up  a  federal  compact.  By  such  means  did  they  pro- 
ceed to  form  themselves  into  a  religious  democracy. 

How  the  few  grains  of  mustard-seed,  sown  near  Plymouth 
Rock,  have  grown  into  a  mighty  tree,  now  overshadowing  the 
land  with  its  benign,  dew-distilling  branches,  let  the  echoes  of 
thousands  of  Sabbath  bells  proclaim.    How  these  same  relig- 
ious societies  have  founded  for  us  our  noble  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  operating  through  our  legislators,  have  inwrought 
into  the  fabric  of  our  civil  institutions  the  element  of  a  per- 
vading Christianity,  let  every  statute-book  in  our  country  tes- 
tify.    England,  constitutional  England,  may  justly  feel  proud 
that  her  claim  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lace  is 
already  twice  vindicated  by  tlje  precocious  attainments  of  her 
offspring,  fast  outrivalling  her  own.    The  destinies  of  this 
wonderful   cosmopolitan    race  are  still   rising,  augmenting, 
expanding.    America  has  a  new  mission  to  perform  among  the 
nations.     It  is  hers  to  prove  the  practicability  of  popular  gov- 
ernments, and  to  redeem  mankind  from  the  obloquy  which  his- 
tory heaps  upon  him,  in  her  record  of  his  many  failures  at, 
and  seeming  unfitness  for,  self-government.    The  elements  of 
all  greatness,  whether  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical,  are  in 
her  sons.     For  them  have  the  labours,  and  struggles,  and  suf- 
ferings of  a  pious  ancestry  gathered  up  a  rich  inheritance  of 
public  institutions.     Could  we  look  upon  the  infant  colonies  of 
New  England,  as  they  successively  fought  their  way  into  per- 
manency and  importance,  against  every  obstacle  that  beset 
them,  we  should  be  inspired  with  a  deeper  veneration  than 
ever,  for  that  religion  of  Christ,  which,  while  it  stimulated 
each  individual  member  of  the  community  to  a  more  complete 
discharge  of  his  duties,  taught  him  also  his  dependence  upon 
God,  through  frequent  exhibitions  of  His  goodness,  in  seasons 
of  manifest  peril. 

We  have  not  been  idlers  in  the  short  duration  of  our 
national  existence.  We  have  received  the  torch  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  carried  it  into  the  wilderness  beyond,  to  illuminate 
the  dark  regions  of  the  earth.  The  tread  of  our  generation 
has  been  heard  throughout  the  Continent  everywhere  civilizing. 
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humanizing,  Christianizing.  On  the  shores  of  a  hyperbm 
Polynia — on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amasi-e 
the  deserts  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico — on  the  slopes  <^i 
Cordilleras,  and  the  shores  of  Behring's  straits,  Amerieacii 
ours  and  American  influence  have  been  seen  and  fdt  Yet!' 
all  this,  the  Great  Cycle  was  not  terminated,  it  lacked  e 
more  step  for  completion-  California  invited  its  imdfftiik 
Japan  witnessed  its  execution,  and  the  triumph  beloopii 
America,  of  having  united  antipodes.  Five  cognate «» 
have  successively  been  the  rulers  and  civilizera  of  iMnkit 
The  civilization  which  germinated  on  the  banks  of  d)e£(^> 
tes  some  forty  centuries  ago,  has  steadily  travdled  vestir. 
until  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic raee, bob 
dience  to  tliat  la^v^  of  nature  which  appoints  that  it  ^ 
always  beheld  by  the  most  intellectual  tribe  of  the  nee  i* 
which  it  has  devolved.  The  Germans  possess  the  iiitellfleti& 
while  the  English  possess  the  practical  elements  that  pn&: 
nently  distinguish  the  civilization  of  the  preset  day.  Be 
what  is  most  singular  of  all  in  this  metempsychosis  of  fbof. 
is,  that  the  Saxon  now  owns  the  greater  portion  of  Hindoda 
and  is  actually  restoring  civilization  to  a  r^onvhii" 
the  earliest  seat  of  arts,  at  a  day,  too,  when  his  own  anoii'i 
if  existing,  were  in  the  darkness  of  the  most  revolting  bark^ 
ism  I  And  America  transcends  even  this,  in  the  comj^i- 
her  destiny.  Oriental  and  occidental  civilization  stand  &e«^ 
face  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  Mongolian  race  sab 
aflSiliation  with  the  Caucasian,  whom  of  erst  it  despsedii 
discountenanced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pacific  is  cxixd^, 
the  modern  "  sea-kings,"  and  Zipango,  the  last  link  of  k 
commercial  chain  which  girdled  the  earth,  is  seized  opon.  & 
Great  Cycle  has  at  length  been  completed  after  the  Ispee  i 
ages.  America  gives  her  hand  to  Asia,  and  she  in  ton  ^ 
Europe.  Society,  self-renewing,  still  marches  onward,  dias* 
inating  light  and  freedom  and  happiness.  The  petty  dSa^ 
tions  of  nationality,  are  being  extinguished  under  the  Bbet 
influence  of  republicanism,  an  influence  everywhere  felt,ti»^ 
not  everywhere  acknowledged.  The  Gaul  and  theBritooi^ 
united,  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  are  reconciled,  and  ^ 
kind,  yielding  to  that  liberalizing  spirit  of  fraternity  tlii^ 
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they  have  so  loDg  smothered  and  repulsed,  are  about  exhibit- 
ing the  existence  of  a  greater  republic  than  those  of  either 
geography  or  history,  and  one,  too,  whose  only  qualifications 
for  citizenship,  are  based  upon  common  interests,  and  a  kin- 
dred natore. 


THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

Certain  public  proceedings  recently  had  in  England  have 
again  brought  prominently  into  view,  and  invested  with  fresh 
interest  and  importance,  the  great  question  of  the  Sacraments, 
especially  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    In  connection  with  these 
proceedings,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  them.  Dr.  Pusey  has 
lately  written  and  published  somewhat  largely  on  the  subject ; 
and  we  scarce  need  to  add  that  his  great  learning,  his  saintli- 
ness  of  character,  and  his  singular  freedom  from  the  usual  ran- 
cours and  bitterness  of  theological  controversy  may  justly 
challenge,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  engage,  for  whatsoever  he 
writes  on  such  a  theme,  the  most  respectful  attention  of  all  can- 
did and  truth-loving  Churchmen,  however  widely  they  may 
differ  from  him,  and  from  each  other,  in  their  judgment  of  the 
matter  in  question.    In  our  number  for  October,  1857,  we 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  our  time  and  space  would  then  permit, 
to  set  forth,  in  the  simple  character  of  a  reviewer,  and  without 
taking  any  side  in  the  controversy,  a  fair  and  honest  statement 
of  Dr.  Pusey's  leading  positions  touching  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
It  has  seemed,  and  still  seems  to  us,  that  the  present  may  be  a 
very  suitable  time  for  undertaking  to  give,  as  adequately  and 
as  correctly  as  we  can,  a  declaration  of  our  views  on  this  great 
fundamental  article  of  Christian  doctrine. 

As  the  basis  of  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  we  will 
take  our  Lord's  solemn  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  xxii.,  19,  20 :  "And  He 
took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  unto  them, 
saying,  This  is  My  body  which  is  given  for  you :  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me.  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper,  say- 
ing, This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  My  blood,  which  is  shed 
lor  you." 
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In  these  words  two  things  are  remarkable.  The  first  is,  fbal 
onr  Lord,  having  prononnced  the  bread  to  be  His  Body,  gave 
it  to  His  disciples ;  the  second  is,  that  He  declared  it  to  be  tibe 
body  which  is  given /or  them :  "  This  is  my  Body  ifrtiich  is  given 
far  you."  Let  these  two  points  be  carefiilly  distingoished.  Hie 
Body  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  given  to  His  disciples,  and  it  is 
also  said  to  be  given  for  them.  As  it  is  given  to  His  disd- 
ples,  it  is  a  communion ;  and  this  is  one  aspect  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  it  is  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  given.  But  this  is  not  the  only  aspect ;  for  the 
same  body  which  is  given  to  them  is  also  given  for  them  ;  and 
this  is  another  aspect  of  the  institution,  and  that  to  which  we 
wish  at  present  to  direct  attention. 

Now  when  the  body  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  given  for  us^  we 
understand  that  it  is  given  to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  sacrifice ;  that  is,  a  gift  or  oflfering  to 
God.  On  the  same  ground,  therefore,  that  we  account  the 
Eucharist  a  communion,  we  must  also  account  it  a  sacrifice. 
That  which  our  Lord  held  in  His  hand  He  gave  to  His  disci- 
ples, and  its  being  given  to  them  shows  it  to  be  a  communion ; 
that  which  our  Lord  held  in  His  hand  He  declared  to  be  given 
for  His  disciples,  and  its  being  given  for  them  shows  it  to  be  a 
sacrifice.  So  that  whatever  reason  we  have  for  calling  the 
Eucharist  a  communion,  we  have  the  same  for  calling  it  a  sac- 
rifice. 

When  Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples,  He  said,  This  is  My  bodTr 
which  is  given  for  you  ;  not  which  shall  be  given,  but  which  is 
given  for  you.  Hence  that  which  was  given  to  the  disciples, 
had  been  before  given  to  God.  Our  Lord  alone  had  power  to 
give  His  humanity  to  God  ;  and  consequently  He  HimseH 
before  He  gave  His  Body  to  His  disciples  as  a  communion,  had 
given  it  to  God ybr  them  as  a  sacrifice.  And  in  whatever  sense 
it  be  true  that  our  Lord  communicated  His  Body  to  His  disci- 
ples, in  the  same  sense  it  is  true  that  He  had  before  offered  or 
Facrificed  His  Body  to  God. 

The  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the 
cup. 

Now  when  we  say  that  our  Lord  made  an  oflfering  of  Him- 
self to  God,  what  do  we  mean  ?    We  surely  do  not  mean  that 
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He  cradfied  Himself,  or  was  anywise  active  in  effecting  His 
own  death.    What  tiien  can  we  mean,  except  that  our  Lord 
deTOted  and  resigned  Himself  to  God,  for  the  patient  endur- 
ance of  whatever  evils  His  Providence  might  permit  the  malice 
of  His  enemies  to  inflict  on  His  Sacred  Person  ?    In  the  only 
sense,  therefore,  in  which  the  blessed  Jesus  could  offer  or  give 
Himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  He  might  do  it 
and,  if  wo  may  reverently  say  so,  might  most  properly  do  it. 
immediately  before  His  suffering  commenced.    "  Knowing,"  as 
St.  John  says,  "  all  things  that  should  come  upon  him,"  seeing 
that  His  personal  ministry  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that 
His  Passion  was  about  to  commence  ;  what  more  fit  than  that 
just  before  it  commenced  He  should  solemnly  offer  Himself  to 
God  for  its  endurance  ?    Accordingly  we  find,  that  from  the 
moment  of  the  last  supper,  in  which  the  solemn  oblation  of 
Himself  was  made,  the  malicious  machinations  began,  of  which 
he  was  thenceforward  the  passive  unresisting  victim.    Even  at 
the  supper  the  traitor  was  present,  and  his  presence  drew  from 
Jesus  the  exclamation,  "  Behold  the  hand  of  him  that  betray- 
eth  Me  is  with  Me  on  the  table  I"    Then  His  Passion  began  ; 
thenceforward  all  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  was  patient  endur- 
ance until  the  immolation  was  consummated  by  His  death  on 
the  cross. 

If  we  were  told  merely,  that  our  Lord  offered  Himself  to 
God  for  the  endurance  of  suffering  before  His  suffering  began, 
ve  should  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  fact.  We  would 
easily  allow  that  Jesus  did  thus  voluntarily  offer  Himself  to 
God.  But  if  our  Lord's  oblation  of  Himself  had  been  merely 
inward  orj  mental,  it  could  never  have  been  known  to  those 
about  Him ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary  that  the  oblation  of  Him- 
self should  be  known,  not  only  to  those  about  Him  but  to  all 
His  followers  to  the  end  of  time.  In  order  to  be  known,  how- 
ever, the  mental  act  of  oblation  must  be  expressed.  Now  an 
act  of  the  mind  may  be  expressed  either  by  audible  or  visible 
signs ;  either  by  words  addressed  to  the  ear  or  by  representa- 
tions addressed  to  the  eye.  The  two  methods  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  each  other :  both  may  be  used  to  express  the  same 
thing ;  and  both  conduce  to  the  same  end  :  only  the  visible 
^gns  are  more  effectual  for  perpetual  and  universal  significa* 
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tion  Onr  Lord  used  both  ;  and  the  Tisible  dgris  in  wfaidi  He 
expressed  His  oblation  were  bread  and  wine.  Bread  and  the 
Cop  then  He  made  the  representatives  of  His  Body  and  Blood, 
and  in  the  use  of  them  He  expressed  or  represented  His  inward 
oblation  or  sacrifice  of  His  Hnmanity  to  God.  Hence  we  say 
that  our  Lord  offered  Himself  in  a  mystery ;  whidi  means 
nothing  more  than  that  He  expressed  the  inward  or  mental  act 
of  oblation  by  an  outward  and  visible  sign.  We  say  also  tfiat 
our  Lord  oflFered  Himself  to  God  in  2l  figure^  which  means  the 
same  thing ;  viz :  that  He  expressed  His  inward  and  invisible 
oblation  of  Himself  by  means  of  an  outward  and  visible  repre- 
sentation. Thus  He  gave  His  Body  and  Blood  to  His  disciples 
in  a  figure  or  mystery  ;  and  this  was  a  communion  ;  and  thus 
He  gave  His  Body  and  Blood  to  God  in  2l  figure  or  mystery, 
and  this  was  an  oblation  or  sacrifice. 

Nothing,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  more  simple  and  intelligi- 
ble than  this  view.    And  now  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
though  the  representations  of  men  may  deceive  us,  the  repre- 
sentations of  God  cannot  deceive*  us.    Words  we  know  are 
mere  signs ;  and  yet  we  never  hesitate  to  say  that  the  words  of 
God  are  truth  ;  they  are  invested  with  all  the  power  and  effi- 
cacy of  truth :  if  addressed  by  God  to  us,  they  communicate 
truth  to  us ;  and  if  addressed  by  us  in  turn  to  God  they  express 
the  same  truth  to  Him,    Thus  the  words  Our  Father  serve  io 
express  to  God,  and  as  it  were  to  put  Him  in  mind  of  the  filial 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  Him  through  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.    This  we  easily  apprehend  in  regard  to  vxyrds,  becau^ 
they  are  familiar  conventional  signs  :  but  if  we  reflect  a  little, 
we  must  see  that  the  same  thing  must  be  true  in  regard  to  vis- 
ible signs  of  God's  own  direct  and  positive  appointment.    For 
when  Almighty  God  declares  bread  and  wine,  when  sanctified 
by  His  word  and  benediction,  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Redeemer,  then  they  are  His  Body  and 
Blood  in  the  same  sense  that  His  words  are  truth  :  if  given  to 
men,  they  are  a  communion  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  fully  as 
much  as  His  words,  when  given  to  men,  are  a  communion  of 
truth  :  and,  if  offered  to  God,  they  are  an  oblation  of  His  Body 
and  Blood,  fully  as  much  as  a  verbal  prayer  addressed  to  God 
in  the  very  words  of  Holy  Writ  is  an  expression  of  truth.    If 
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Jesus  had  been  mere  man,  nothing  more  natural  for  Him  than 
to  have  said  of  the  Bread :  "  This  is  the  sign  or  symbol  of  My 
body  ;"  and  of  the  cup  :  "  This  is  the  sign  or  symbol  of  My 
blood."  But  being  God  as  well  as  man,  He  said,  **  This  is  My 
Body,"  "  This  is  My  Blood,"  in  the  same  way  as  He  says  to  the 
Father,  "  Thy  word  is  truth."  Not  that  the  sign  was  the  same 
as  the  thing  signified,  or  the  representatives  the  same  as  the 
original,  any  more  than  the  revealed  word  of  God  is  the  same 
as  God  ;  for  in  this  case  there  had  been  no  figure,  no  mystery^ 
no  sacrament ;  but  that  a  representation,  appointed  by  Him 
who  is  Truth  itself,  is  so  true,  so  perfect,  so  powerful,  so  immu- 
table, as  completely  and  eflfectually  to  take  the  place  of  the 
original,  for  all  the  intents  and  purposes  for  which  it  is 
appointed. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Holy  Jesus  in  the  last  Supper,  fore- 
seeing that  His  sufferings  were  about  to  begin,  solemnly  offered 
Himself  to  the  Almighty  Father  as  the  victim  on  whom  the 
maliee  and  fury  of  the  world  should  be  spent :  it  appears  also 
that  He  made  an  outward  expression  of  His  oblation  or  sacri- 
fice of  Himself,  in  the  figures  of  Bread  and  Wine ;  which  fig- 
ures, as  being  by  His  appointment  the  infallible  expressions  of 
truth  and  reality,  were  pronounced  by  Him  to  be  His  Body  and 
Blood. 

Having  thus  in  a  figure  or  mystery  offered  His  Body  and 
Blood,  His  human  nature,  to  God  and  communicated  the  same 
to  His  disciples ;  Jesus  added,  "  This  do  in'  remembrance  of 
Me ;"  or  more  strictly.  This  do  for  a  memorial  of  Me.  The 
command  This  do  evidently  empowered  and  obliged  the  disci- 
ples to  do  what  Jesus  Himself  had  done.  He  had  taken  Bread 
and  given  thanks,  or  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  made  it  the 
representative  of  His  Body  :  He  had  taken  the  cup  and  blessed 
it  and  made  it  the  representative  of  His  Blood,  and  by  means 
of  these  He  outwardly  and  visibly  expre?sed  the  inward  and 
invisible  oblation  or  sacrifice  of  His  Body  and  Blood  to  God,. 
and  the  communion  of  them  to  His  disciples.  In  like  manner 
the  apostles  in  imitation  of  Jesus,  in  obedience  to  His  com- 
mand, and  in  virtue  of  His  power  and  presence,  were  to  take 
bread  and  bless  and  make  it  the  representative  of  His  Body  ; 
to  take  the  chalice  and  bless  it  and  make  it  the  representative 
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of  His  Blood ;  and  bj  means  of  these  representatiTes,  tb^  were 
outwardly  and  yisiblj  to  express  the  oblation  of  Chsst^  Body 
and  Blood  to  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  same  to  men. 
The  oblation  and  tiie  comnranion  are  both  done  in  a  figure  nx 
mystery  ;  tiiat  is,  by  means  of  images  or  representations  wbidi 
God  hath  appointed  for  the  purpose,  which  He  tells  ns  that  He 
understands,  and  that  we  may  understand  to  be  for  all  the 
intents  and  purposes  for  which  they  are  established,  that  whidi 
they  represent,  and  which  th^efore  are  as  really  and  truly  the 
expressions  of  the  original,  as  the  words  of  the  Holy  Jesus 
Himself  are  expressions  of  truth.  Thus  the  representatiTCs  of 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood  are  offered  to  God  as  a  memorial, 
not  to  us,  but  to  Him  ;  serving,  as  it  were,  to  put  Him  in  mind 
of  Christ,  to  bring  Christ  to  His  remembrance,  to  plead 
before  Him  and  to  Him  Christ's  merits.  His  blessed  passion 
and  precious  death,  His  mighty  Besurrection  and  gloriois 
Ascension ;  to  say  to  Him  as  it  were,  in  His  own  appointed 
language,  tiiat  Christ  is  our  refuge  from  the  storm ;  that  Christ 
is  our  substitute ;  that  Christ  is  our  Head  ;  that  Christ  is  out 
only  plea,  our  only  offering,  our  only  life,  our  only  health  and 
salvation  ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  His  oblation  that  we 
can  hope  for  acceptance.  Not  more  truly  or  more  effectually 
do  these  holy  signs  represent  the  inward  and  invisible  coramo- 
nion  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  to  us,  than  they  repr^ent 
the  inward  and  invisible  oblation  of  Christ's  humanity  to 

(JOD. 

Having  thus  shown  that  our  Lord  intended  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist to  be,  not  only  a  communion,  but  also  a  representative  and 
commemorative  oblation  of  His  precious  death  and  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  we  propose  now  very  briefly  to  show 
the  provision  which  the  Church  has  made  for  carrying  out  this 
intention  in  her  Liturgy. 

If  we  turn,  then,  to  the  Communion  OfSce  we  find  the  Prayer 
of  Consecration  divided  into  three  parts  :  1.  The  Consecra- 
tion properly  bo  called  ;  2.  The  Oblation ;  and  3,  The  Invoca- 
tion. In  the  first  the  minister,  having  ordered  the  bread  and 
wine  for  the  purpose,  begins  with  a  solemn  ascription  of  glory 
to  Almighty  God  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  gift  of  "His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  to  suffer  death  on  the  cross  for  our  redemp- 
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tion  ;  who  made  there  (by  His  oijie  oblation  of  Himself  once 
offered)  a  fall,  perfect,  and  sii£Eicient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  sat- 
isfaction for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world/'  The  minister  then 
repeats  the  record  of  the  original  institution  ;  and  in  doing  so 
he  designates  with  his  hand  that  portion  of  the  bread  and  wine 
which  are  to  be  made  the  sacramental  or  representative  body 
and  blood  ;  saying  of  the  bread  so  designated,  This  is  My  body, 
and  of  the  wine  so  designated.  This  is  My  blood.  And  in  vir- 
tue of  these  words  pronounced  in  the  name  of  Chribt,  and 
accompanied  by  His  power,  the  bread  and  wine  so  designated 
are  made  the  sacrament  of  Chbist's  Body  and  Blood. 

The  next  part  of  the  ofiSce  is  the  act  of  Oblation.  In  it 
we  solemnly  offer  to  God  the  holy  gifts  which  Chbist  hath 
appointed  to  be  the  representatives  of  His  Body  and  Blood, 
and  in  so  doing  we  make  and  celebrate  before  the  tremendous 
majesty  of  Heaven  the  memorial  which  Christ  commanded  us 
to  make  when  He  said.  Do  this  for  a  memorial  of  Me.  To  say 
that  this  memorial  is  addressed  to  men^  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
Christ's  death,  is  to  misapprehend  its  purport ;  for  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Almighty  Father  in  order  to  represent  to  Him 
the  Blessed  Passion  and  precious  death,  the  mighty  Resurrec- 
tion and  glorious  Ascension  of  His  dear  Son,  and  to  plead  with 
Him,  to  commemorate  before  Him  here  on  earth,  even  as  Christ 
pleads  and  commemorates  before  Him  in  Heaven,  the  merits  of 
the  one  all  perfect,  all-sufiScient  oblation  of  Christ  which  pro- 
cured and  effected  our  redemption.  The  Oblation  therefore  is 
the  most  solemn  and  afTecting  act  of  Christian  worship ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  words :  "  Wherefore,  0  Lord  our  Heavenly 
Father,  according  to  the  institution  of  Thy  dearly  beloved  Son 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  we  Thy  humble  servants  do  cele- 
brate and  make  here,  before  Thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these 
thy  holy  gifts  which  we  now  offer  unto  Thee,  the  memo- 
rial Thy  Son  hath  commanded  us  to  make;  having  in 
remembrance  His  blessed  Passion  and  precious  death,  His 
mighty  Resurrection  and  glorious  Ascension,  rendering  unto 
Thee  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  innumerable  benefits  procured 
unto  us  by  the  same." 

After  tiie  Oblation  comes  the  Invocation,  in  which  we  pray 
that'' our  merciful  Father  of  His  Almighty  goodness  will  vouch- 
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safe  to  bless  and  saBCtify  with  His  Word  and  Holy  Spieit  these 
His  gifts  and  creatnres  of  bread  and  wine,  tiiat  we  receiTiDg 
them  according  to  Christ^  holy  institution,  may  be  partakers 
of  His  Body  and  Blood.  This  prayer  finishes  the  consecratioD 
and  gives  perfection  to  the  sacrament.  In  the  first  place,  ^ 
bread  and  wine  are  consecrated  to  be  the  representative  of 
Ohbist's  Body  and  Blood ;  and  having  been  so  offered,  the 
descent  of  God's  Word  and  Holy  Spibtt  is  invoked  cm  Aen 
to  sanctify  them  to  our  salvation ;  and  to  make  them  a  com- 
munion of  Chbist's  Body  and  Blood  to  ns,  as  they  have  been 
an  oblation  of  the  same  to  God. 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  we  regard  the  Eucharist  merely  as 
a  communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chbist,  we  lose  mneb 
of  its  import  and  benefit.  It  is  a  communion,  but  it  is  not  only 
that ;  it  is  also  an  oblation  to  God  or  sacrifice.  The  bread 
broken  and  the  wine  poured  out,  represent  to  us  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood ;  and  being  Christ's  own  representation  it  is  a  true 
and  effectual  communion  to  all  who  receive  it  with  faith  and 
penitence  of  the  thing  represented.  The  bread  broken  and  the 
wine  poured  out  represent  to  God  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  ;  and  being  Christ's  own  representation,  they  are  a 
true  and  effectual  oblation  or  presentation  to  God.  Thus  the 
Eucharist  is  a  representative  communion  and  representative  sacri- 
fice ;  depending  for  the  truth  of  its  representation  on  God's 
veracity.  As  it  is  the  communion,  we  come  to  it  in  penitence 
and  faith  to  receive  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  that  our 
sins  may  be  forgiven  and  that  we  may  dwell  in  Christ  aid 
Christ  in  us.  As  it  is  the  oblation  or  sacrifice,  we  come  to  it 
with  joy  and  gratitude  to  celebrate  and  make  before  the 
Almighty  Father  the  memorial  of  Christ's  sacrifice;  to  repre- 
sent to  God  its  all-sufficient  merits,  and  to  do  here  on  earth,  by 
means  of  visible  representation,  the  same  thing  which  CHBisr 
Himself  does  in  Heaven  without  any  sensible  representatioBS. 
Thus  our  Christian  worship  on  earth  is  a  lively  representatioft 
of  the  very  and  essential  worship  which  is  rendered  to  God  in 
Heaven.  The  Christian  Priest  offering  to  God  the  Christian 
Oblation  with  the  Christian  assembly  assisting  in  their  places, 
and  blessing  and  adoring  God,  by  acknowledging  His  infinite 
justice  and  mercy  in  the  death  of  Christ,  in  a  Christian  chnrch^ 
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is  the  most  exact  transcript  of  Heaven.*  Instead  then  of  tam- 
ing away  from  these  Holy  Mysteries,  and  leaving  the  church 
when  they  begin  to  be  celebrated,  Christians  should  account  it 
their  highest  privilege  as  well  as  duty  to  be  present  and  assist 
in  their  celebration.  Coming  in  true  penitence  and  lively  faith, 
(and  these  are  the  indispensable  qualifications  without  which 
none  are  fit  to  partake  in  this  holy  service,)  they  may  with  joy 
and  gratitude  unite  with  their  minister,  and  through  him  with 
the  whole  Church  of  God,  in  ascribing  glory  to  the  Almighty 
Father  for  the  death  and  passion  of  His  dear  Son,  and  plead- 
ing its  merits  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  all  the  other  benefits 
which  it  is  designed  to  convey,  and  in  performing  that  act  in 
the  Charch  militant  on  earth  which  most  nearly  resembles  the 
worship  of  the  Church  triumphant  in  Heaven. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


7^  Bible  and  Science:  or.  The  World  Problem,    Bu  Tatlbb  Lewis,  Profe^r 
$or  of  Greek,  Union  College.    Schenectady :  G.  x.  Van  Debogert.    1856. 

This  book  is  a  sequel  to  the  one  estitled  I%e  Six  Day$  of  Creation^  which 
was  reviewed  somewhat  at  length  id  oar  issae  for  September,  18^7.  The  coo- 
tents  of  the  volome  are  rather  misceUaoeous,  and  at  times  take  a  rather  con- 
troYermal  turn.  The  reason  of  this  is  explained  by  the  anthor  in  his  Preface, 
That  his  former  work,  THe  Six  Days  of  Creation,  had  been  made  the  theme  of 
seyeral  extended  reviews ;  three  snch  having  appeared  in  the  TTieological  and 
Literary  JourmU,  while  the  Andover  Bibliotheca  Sacra  had  given  to  it  a  whole 
year's  notioe,  with  a  promise  of  more.  That  the  author's  friends  thought  he 
ought  \o  make  some  reply.  That  the  Andover  periodical  was  closed  against 
his  defence,  though  it  had  charged  his  writings  with  "having  a  decidedly  infi- 
del tendency."  That,  for  this  cause,  a  pamphlet  was  thought  of;  which,  how- 
ever, grew  in  size  beyond  the  bounds  originally  contemplated,  till  it  was 
thought  best  to  set  forth  the  matter  in  its  present  form.  The  Preface  adds  the 
following :  "  The  book  is  a  protest  against  what  the  author  regards  as  a  n^ost 
onesided  error  of  the  times, — the  false  position  of  Physical  Science,  and  its 
aaturalizii^  ^fect  apon  the  theology  and  religion  of  the  day.  In  the  zealous 
exposition  of  such  an  error,  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  the  work  were  found  to 
be  somewhat  one-nded  itself.  The  intelligent  reader,  however,  will  apply  the 
corrective,  whidi  the  author  could  not  well  employ  without  swelling  the  size  of 
the  book,  or  unduly  weakening  the  forco  of  his  argument  by  too  much  of  an 
Apologetic  or  explanatory  tone." 

*  Sec  Sci.NDit£iT's  Cbristiao  Sacrilce. 
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We  baTe  not  rttd  tny  of  the  reriews  to  wbich  the  foredted  Pre/bee icfcn; 
•ad  we  ooold  wiib  that  the  Inraed  aad  gifted  author  had  accompanied  )m 
work  with  a  eomewhat  fbtler  and  more  ezpBcit  statemeot  of  the  lei&ag  pc» 
tioDs  and  argomeDts  of  hie  inpngDers.  We  gather,  howerer,  with  sdBcieit 
clearoesB,  that  the  Journal  aforesaid,  maogre  all  that  geology  and  the  geoie^ 
gists  have  done  or  can  do,  insists  unreservedly  and  noeomproroisingly  that  tbe 
word  day,  as  osed  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  onght  to  mean,  does  mean,  and  afasl 
mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  period  of  twenty-fbar  hours.  And  tbe 
writer,  it  appears,  is  greatly  poaded  to  understand  how  any  one  can  sunerdj, 
and  with  a  good  cooscieooe,  hold  to  the  interpretation  of  indefinite  periods  io 
the  divisioos  of  the  creative  woric ;  or  bow  any  Christian  can,  without  raakiog 
shipwreck  of  his  faith,  maintain  that  Scriptnre,  in  describing  the  creation  of 
the  earth,  uses  the  days  of  heaven,  or  God's  days,  to  mark  the  several  stigcs 
of  the  process.  Doubtless  the  writer's  bravery  of  championship  is  very  com- 
mendable, nn!esB  indeed  it  shonld  rather  be  called  hardihood,  which  is  not 
exactly  a  thing  to  be  commended.  And  we  may  ventore  to  suggest  that  tbere 
is  many  a  man  now  living  who,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  might  say  to  him, 
"  The  better  part  of  valonr  is— discretion ;  in  the  which  latter  part  I  hsve 
^aved  my  "faith. 

We  alfiio  gather  clearly  enough,  that  the  Andover  writer,  though  admitting 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  aforesaid  interpretation  of  indefinite  periods,  spies  deep 
cause  of  alarm  in  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  or  living  laws  in  nature,  which 
Professor  Lewis  brings  to  that  interpretation.  He  thinks  that  doctrine  to  be 
jastly  chargeable  with  a  very  unorthodox  and  very  perilous  kind  of  natumlian. 
'Iliat  God  has  endowed  or  informed  Nature  with  certain  vita)  powers  or  vpat- 
matic  words,  so  that  she  may  be  truly  said,  in  some  Knse,  to  go  of  bersdf,  one 
thing  growing  and  proceeding  from  another  by  virtue  of  certain  innate  and 
self-acting  forces,— this  he  holds  to  be  at  strife  with  the  proper  doctrine  of  the 
Supernatural.  Bis  notion  seems  to  be,  that  all  the  goings-on  of  Natore, 
which  we  see,  are  the  immediate  efi*ects  of  the  Divine  agency ;  that  God  does 
not  create  certain  active  powers,  and  set  them  at  work  to  do  His  will,  bat 
everywhere  directly  works  His  own  will ;  so  that  the  idea  of  any  created  agf»- 
cies  subject  to  His  law,  and  capable  of  working,  and  bound  to  work,  in  tbe 
ways  and  to  the  ends  of  His  appointing,  is  not  consistent  with  a  ChristiaD^ 
creed.  For  instance,  the  tree  is  not  only  put  into  being  and  held  in  being  by  6od, 
bat  God  really  does  all  that  the  tree  seems  to  do ;  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruits 
not  growing  fh)m  a  living  power  in  the  tree,  but  being  put  there  immediatily 
by  the  hand  of  God.  So  that  all  the  changes  and  movements  of  Nature  are 
really  neither  more  nor  less  than  **  God  energizing  in  space."  At  least  this 
language  best  expresses  the  only  meaning  we  can  attach  to  the  writer's  anti- 
Platonic  orthodoxy. 

This,  however,  by  the  way.  The  Platonic  doctrine  in  question  may  or  mj 
not  be  true ;  the  interpretation  of  indefinite  periods  may  or  may  not  be  right: 
these  questions  are  not  now  our  main  concern  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  oor 
opinion  men  may  differ  in  regard  to  them  without  any  impeachment  either  of 
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tbdr  boDesty  or  tbeir  iDtdligenoe.  Bot,  sorely,  it  is  high  time  that  Ghristiaii 
men  should  leave  off  this  detestable  habit  of  chai:g:iDg  each  other's  writings 
with  "*  InSdd  teodeDcies."  To  our  thinking,  sach  a  charge  is  seldom  an  argn- 
meDt  of  anything  but  weakness  in  those  who  make  it  Bat  this  is  not  the 
worst  There  appears,  in  most  cases,  to  be  something  theatrical  abont  it,  and 
that  the  lowest  and  meanest  kind  of  theatricalism ;  the  ndng  of  a  convenient 
bogbear,  to  frighten  the  goody  old  women  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  not  only  oat 
of  an  anther's  conclusions,  bat  oat  of  all  respect  for  him,  all  confidence  in  him, 
all  charity  towards  him  ;  and  to  make  them  shrink  from  him  as  a  sower  of 
tares  in  the  field  of  Christian  wheat  The  thing  is  unseemly  in  the  last  degree ; 
it  is  fall  of  scandal  and  ofiR^nce ;  it  is  all  unfair,  it  is  without  dignity,  unworthy 
of  the  cause,  not  justified  by  the  occasion,  and  utterly  impotent  for  any  pur- 
pose but  to  foster  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  uncharitableness. 

Here  we  have  three  men,  Professor  Lewis,  of  Schenectady,  in  his  own 
books.  Professor  Dana,  of  New  Haven,  in  the  Btbliolheca  Sacra,  and  Mr. 
Lord,  of  New  York,  in  the  Literary  and  Theological  Journal ;  all,  no  doubt, 
"  good  men  and  true,"  all  professing  the  Christian  faith,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  right  to  judge,  living  in  accordance  with  that  profession  :  yet  the  latter 
two,  though  difleriog  most  widely  in  other  points,  agree  in  reproaching  the 
first  with  "  infidel  tendencies.'*    What  business  have  they  to  be  prating  of 
tendencies,  especially  of  such  as  infer  damage  to  another's  good  name?    How 
do  they  know  but  that  their  notion  of  '^  indfiel  tendencies  "  comes  from  their 
seeing  only  a  part  of  Professor  Lewis's  position  ;  and  that,  if  they  should  take 
ID  the  whole,  they  would  see  enough,  and  more  than  enongh,  to  neutralize  and 
correct  the  tendencies  alleged  ?    Why  could  they  not  remember  that  they  are 
themselves  partakers  in  the  common  infirmities  of  the  human  mind  ?  that  they, 
too,  are  men  of  like  passions  with  the  rest  of  us  ?  that  all  of  us  are  deceived  in 
some  things,  most  of  us  in  many  things,  and  some  of  us  in  all  ?    Are  they 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  that  they  should  claim  to  look  into 
**  the  seeds  of  time,"  and,  from  their  vision  of  tendencies,  prophesy  the  results  ? 
It  almost  makes  us  loathe  and  abhor  the  word  tendency,  as  serving  no  end  but 
to  cherish  the  worse  than  absurd  concdt  of  being  able  to  judge  the  fruits  all 
at  once  by  the  tree,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  fruits  to  grow,  and  then  judging 
the  tree  by  them.    It  is  easy  indeed  to  charge  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas 
with  tending  to  infidelity ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  for  men,  who  claim  to 
know  something  of  the  methods  of  science,  to  convict  that  doctrine  of  having 
borne  the  actual  fruits  of  infidelity  ?    Surely,  in  questions  of  this  nature, 
before  one  can  have  any  right  to  charge  another  with  infidel  teudencies,  he 
must  be  able  to  bring  facts  in  support  of  the  charge :  having  the  facts,  he 
need  not  make  any  ado  about  tendencies :  and  when  he  goes  to  talking  of  ten- 
dencies, the  legitimate  presumption  is,  that  he  has  no  facts  to  urge,  or  dare  npt 
trust  his  cause  to  such  support.    Besides,  it  b  well  known  that  nothing  par- 
alyzes men's  reason  so  quick  as  fear :  and  when  in  a  matter  of  reason  one 
appeals  to  men's  fear,  we  have  a  right  to  suspect  that  he  either  means  to  make 
tliem  foolish,  or  else  is  foolish  himself. 
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Meanwhfle,  we  seem  to  be  in  some  maDifeet  peril  of  wander!  n;;  from  oar 
proper  snbject.  Mach  of  the  Tolnme  now  in  hand  is  occapicd  in  vindicating 
the  author's  former  work  from  these  gratuitons  asperpioDS  of  anorthodoxy,  and 
in  fbrther  strengthening  and  iilostrating  his  main  positions  tonching  the 
Mosaic  record  of  the  creation.  In  the  coarse  of  the  work,  he  starts  a  lanrc 
nnmber  of  verj  interesting  and  consequential  topics,  and  bandies  tbera  with 
great  force  and  beauty  of  argument,  and  with  admirable  point  and  tersemw  of 
language.  The  method  of  the  book  is  widely  excursive  and  divergent ;  though 
all  the  particulars  are  abundantly  conveigent  in  their  ultimate  bearings,  so 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  substantial  unity  in  the  composition. 

While  reading  the  book  through  for  the  third  time,  we  took  paius  to  mark 
such  passages  as  seemed  specially  worthy  of  quotation  or  reproduction  ;  bat 
tlie  number  of  these  grew  so  large,  that  any  attempt  to  use  them  in  detail 
would  require  five  times  the  space  that  can  be  spared  for  this  notice.  Besidtii, 
nothing  can  well  be  vainer  than  to  think  of  giving  any  fair  view  of  the  author's 
arguments  by  specimens  and  abstracts :  our  only  way  of  poss^sing  the  reader 
wit^  even  the  most  general  idea  of  them,  is  by  inducing  him  to  read  them  care- 
fully for  himself.  We  hold  that  Professor  Lewis  has  done  very  great  service 
for  the  cause  of  both  scientific  and  religious  truth,  by  ministering  assuagements 
to  that  unfortunate  and,  we  must  think,  unreasonable  jealousy  of  science  and 
scientific  men,  in  which  divines  and  theologians  are  so  apt  to  indulge.  What 
though  scientific  men  have  often  been  arrogant,  overbearing,  and  puffed  up 
with  a  vain  conceit  of  their  powers  and  triumphs  ?  have  not  the  same  infirm- 
ities and  vices  of^n  invaded,  in  equal  measure,  and  with  somewhat  more  of 
incongruity,  the  ministers  and  students  of  Revelation  ? 

The  present  age,  it  is  true,  is  somewhat  fearfully  given  to  irreligious  and 
unreverent  intellectual  boasting  and  self-glorification ;  and,  in  so  far  as  this  b 
the  case,  it  is  unquestionably  but  sowing  the  wind,  and  so  will  reap  but  tbe 
whirlwind.  But  this  boasting  is  because  we  are  men,  not  because  Science  has 
talked  with  us :  in  herself  she  owns  no  such  spirit ;  such  language  is  nowise 
the  vernacular  of  her  true  children ;  in  her  proper  representatives  there  has 
been,  and  is,  no  lack  of  modesty  and  humility.  Nevertheless,  we  have  all  need 
enough  of  being  reminded,  that  there  is  an  older  and  nobler  astronomy  than 
that  which  names  and  numbers  the  stars,  and  maps  them  down  into  nautical 
charts.  Night,  star-tongued,  has  other  and  wiser  lessons  for  us  than  conie 
through  our  modern  optic-glasses.  The  heavens  made  their  best  revelations 
before  telescopes  were  invented  :  our  telescopes  may  shut  out  more  of  wisdom 
than  they  let  in.  Botany  has  indeed  its  value ;  but  the  flowers  knew  how  to 
preach  divinity,  before  men  knew  how  to  dissect  and  botanize  them  ;  and  they 
are  apt  to  stop  preaching  when  we  begin  thus  to  deal  with  them.  Our  safety- 
lamps,  after  all,  are  useful  but  to  guide  our  footsteps  downwards :  if  we  wish 
to  walk  an  the  earth,  not  into  it,  our  best  light  is  still  the  same  old  Sun  which 
has  always  been  shining ;  yea,  as  much  better  as  be  is  older  than  any  lamps  or 
torches  of  our  devising.  True,  we  have  learnt  to  dig  up  various  agreeable  sen- 
sations out  of  the  ground ;  but  the  happiness  which  falls,  unsought,  **  dowo 
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from  GoD*8  bosom  BUently,"  is  do  very  modern  discovery.  On  this  point,  we 
can  scarce  forbear  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  book  before  us.  Keferriog  to 
Psalm  CXIII.,  the  author  commeots  thus : 

God  is  represented  as  having  His  throne  so  high  that  He  looketh  down  npon 
the  Heavens  themselves  as  into  a  depth  immensely  below.  High  a8  arc  our  vis- 
ible heavens,  there  is  a  loftier  dome  as  far  abore  them  as  they  are  above  tlie 
earth,  and  so  on,  Heaven  above  Heaven,  as  far  as  the  imagination  can  mount. 
Bat  what  is  all  this,  some  may  say,  to  the  calculations  of  modern  science  ? 
What  are  these  conceptions  of  apparently  vaulted  domes  thus  rising  above  each 
other,  to  the  distances  reached  by  the  calculations  of  Herscbell  and  Leverrier? 
We  cannot  give  the  mathematical  ratio  :  but  if  we  may  judge  of  the  real  mag- 
nitude of  the  conception  by  its  emotional  power,  the  latter  bears  no  comparison 
to  the  former.  We  rest  the  opinion,  too,  on  the  most  undeniable  facts.  The 
FcientiQc  estimate  has  ever  been  cold,  emotionless,  productive  of  the  feeblef^t 
ivligions  Influence.  Pious  men — pious  fh)m  other  causes — have  eodeavooied 
iKimetimes  to  extract  fh>m  them  their  pious  uses  ;  but  pome  of  the  greatest  names 
couoected  with  such  mere  numerical  calculations  have  belonged  to  men  who 
have  manifest(  d  but  little  fear  of  God.  but  little  reverence  <'ven  for  the  true 
{greatness  of  the  universe.  The  fact,  we  say.  in  undeniable.  Let  the  psycholo- 
\i\»t^  or  the  historian  of  philosophy,  account  for  it  as  he  may.  Sines,  cosinrs, 
tangents,  and  logarithms,  ever  so  powerfully  applied  to  the  cosmical  distances, 
will  nut  make  men  religious,  tbey  will  not  keep  them  such.  Neither  bus  the 
teleocope  any  more  convening  power.  Atheists,  or,  what  is  not  much  b  ttcr. 
mere  scientific  tbeists,  have  looked  through  it,  and  remained  atheists  and  Bcicn- 
titic  theists  still.  But  what  good,  it  may  be  faid,  can  come  out  of  fiction  ?  One 
of  these  may  be  called  a  falFe  conception  which  science  has  expiodf^d.  True  ; 
bnt  this  image,  though  false,  still  repi*esents  the  most  truth Tul  of  idras.  It  is 
that  of  the  ever-a?cending  glory  of  God,  of  which  time-worlds  and  space-worlds 
are  both  but  the  visible  or  conceptual  manifestations.  The  scientific  estimate, 
OD  the  other  band,  as  one  of  them  of  highest  nute  has  imfiiously  said,  *^  repre- 
sents the  glory  of  the  astronomer."  The  heavens  are  his  diajrram,  the  stars  his 
figured  points.  It  is  most  frequently  **  a  knowledge  that  putteth  up,"  instead  of 
making  men  devout,  and  hence,  in  proportion  to  its  scientific  accuracy,  is  often- 
times the  enormity  of  its  spiritual  fal^hood.  Here  we  find  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  so  strange,  yet  so  susceptible  of  proof,  that  men  who  thought  the  skies 
came  down  upon  the  mountain-top,  have  had  thoughts  of  God  fo  much  greater 
than  ever  were  generated  in  the  proceedings  of  acs^cmie?,  or  the  discoveries  of 
H^tence.  David  and  Pythagoras  have,  in  this  way,  had  a  higher  conception  of 
the  cosmos,  and  of  the  divine  glory  in  it,  than  men  who  have  calculated  eclipses, 
made  tables  of  the  planets*s  motioos,  or  spent  their  lives  io  astronomical  obser- 
vations. 

This  (and  there  are  many  other  passages  not  inferior  to  it)  is  indeed  very 
heaotiful,  very  eloquent,  very  just,  and  fraught  with  suggestions  which  all 
of  us  bhoold  lay  to  heart,  but  especially  those  who  are  touched  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  scieDce.    We  must  dismiss  the  subject,  for  the  present,  with  some 
accordant  lines  from  Wordsworth,  addressed  "  to  the  Planet  Venus,  upon  its 
approximation,  as  an  Evening  Star,  to  the  Earth :" 
True  is  it  Nature  hides 
Her  treasures  less  and  less.    Man  now  presides 
In  power,  where  once  he  trembled  in  bis  weakness  ; 
Science  advances  with  gigantic  strides  : 
But  are  we  aught  enriched  in  love  and  meekness? 
Aught  dost  thou  see,  bright  Star  I  of  pure  and  wise 
More  than  in  humbler  times  graced  human  story ; 
That  makes  our  hearts  more  apt  to  sympathize 
With  heaven,  our  souls  more  fit  for  future  glory, 
When  earth  shall  vanish  from  our  closing  eyes, 
Ere  we  lie  down  in  our  last  dormitory? 
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A  ColUction  of  Articles  on  Free  Churches.    By  tite  Rector  of  a  Free  Church. 
New  York:  Daniet  Dana,  Jr.    1857. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  many  that  the  Charch,  or  aoy  branch  of  the 
Church,  once  reformed,  can  then  rest,  for  an  indefinite  period,  from  the  kbov 
of  reformation.  Soch,  probably,  is  not  the  case.  Nor,  perhaps,  are  we  efcr 
safe  in  thinking  snch  to  be  the  case.  In  this  respect,  the  conditions  of  oor 
indiYidoal  and  of  oar  corporate  Christian  life  are  much  the  same :  evils  and 
abases  are  continually  creeping  in ;  the  secularizing  and  detariorating  infla- 
ences  of  the  world  are  ever  presmng  upon  us ;  and  while  we  are  busied  id 
expellii^  them  at  one  point,  they  are  silently  invading  us  at  another :  so  that 
the  work  of  reformation  is  never  done ;  there  is  always  some  part  that  needs  to 
be  renovated  or  repaired,  some  vice  that  needs  correction,  some  bad  habit  that 
needs  eradicating.  It  may  sound  very  well  to  talk  about  setting  a  thing  right 
once  for  all,  and  then  leaving  it  alone  to  work  on  as  it  is ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  neither  the  Church  nor  the  individual  will  keep  right,  unless  there  be  a 
continual  process  of  setting  right  So  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  our  **  best  safety 
lies  in  fear :"  it  will  never  do  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  task  of  renovation  is 
at  an  end.  *"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  be  fall,"  is  u 
sound  a  maxim  for  the  Churdi  as  for  the  individual  Christian. 

Happily,  the  order  and  spirit  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  Chnrch  are  sudi 
that  the  thoughts  of  her  members  are  continually  in  the  way  of  being  recalled 
to  the  standard  of  both  individual  and  corporate  health.  The  practical  rule 
of  life  with  her  children  is,  that  what  hurts  one,  hurts  all,  and  what  helps  one, 
helps  all.  So  that  each  and  every  individual  can  hardly  choose  but  led  bim- 
self  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole ;  and  is  therefore 
bound  to  act  the  reformer  in  whatsoever  he  finds  to  be  going  amiss.  In  what- 
soever threatens  harm  to  any,  each  claims  the  prerogative  of  rectification. 
Thus  the  whole  body  politic  of  the  Church  is  armed  at  all  points  with  detec- 
tives of  disease :  as  one  thing  after  another  gets  to  working  wrong,  there 
springs  up  some  man  or  set  of  men  to  chalknge  it,  to  quarrd  with  it,  to  make 
war  upon  it ;  no  sooner  does  a  given  germ  of  evil  develop  itself  into  resolt,  than 
it  provokes  a  remedial  effort  And  so  we  find  that  the  old  maxim  of  "  letting 
well  enough  alone,"  though  often  adduced,  is  seldom  allowed,  amongst  as ; 
being  in  almost  every  case  ruled  out,  because  it  meets  with  resolute  and  dete^ 
mined  spirits  who  will  not  believe  that  things  are  **  well  enough." 

It  is  easy  indeed  to  find  fault  with  this  state  of  things.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  spirit  in  question  often  bears  ugly  fhiits :  it  does  not  always 
distinguish  between  innovation  and  reform  ;  sometimes  it  degenerates  into  a 
love  of  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  and  so  runs  riot  in  wilful  and  misduev- 
ous  experiment ;  now  and  then  it  malignifies  into  a  downright  lust  of  noveltj, 
and  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ccnceit,  ambition,  and  vainglorious  fault-findiii^ ; 
bdng  unable  to  conceive  that  anything  is  right  but  what  it  can  take  to  itself 
the  credit  of  originating.  And  in  our  day  this  cacoethes  tnnovandi  has  been  so 
rampant  and  restiess,  that  many  wise  and  good  men  have  taken  up  a  stroqg 
di^gnst  of  reformers  in  general,  as  a  heady  and  f  df-confident  generation  who 
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▼astly  overrate  their  own  wits,  aod  so  are  ever  acting  on  the  thought  which 
Wordsworth  pats  into  the  month  of  Bob  Roj : 

or  old  things  all  are  over  old. 
or  good  things  none  are  good  enough  ;— 
We'll  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  staff. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  hardlj  to  be  doabted  that  the  thing  is  attended  on  the 

whole  with  a  decided  over-balance  of  good.    Such  an  eager  impulse  or  passion 

to  be  doing,  thongh  it  may  sometimes  do  things  which  it  ought  to  leave  undone, 

will  be  ronnd,in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  bear  wholesome  and  beneficent  fruit ; 

and  is  at  all  events  much  safer  and  better  than  that  suinne  and  slothful  spirit 

which,  from  mere  repugnance  to  action,  will  never  see  sufficient  cause  to  act, 

aiul  still  manages  to  sleep  in  the  face  of  whatsoever  noble  work  there  is  to  be 

done.    And  thongh,  in  our  time,  the  fondness  of  setting  things  right  has 

often  become  an  evil  and  a  nuisance,  which  needed  most  of  all  to  be  set  right 

itself,  no  one,  it  seems  to  us,  can  justly  allege  an  excessive  spirit  of  reformation 

Id  the  Church.    On  the  contrary,  we  have  a  g^rowing  persuasion,  that  the 

peril  which  the  Church  has  most  cause  to  guard  against  is  of  the  opposite 

kind.    The  force  of  custom  and  usage  and  precedent  is  so  strong  with  us,  that 

we  are  in  danger  of  not  loving  to  be  reformed,  even  where  reform  is  most 

needed,  and  of  rejecting  decided  improvements,  because  we  are  not  used  to  them ; 

ID  short,  there  is,  we  fear,  more  likelihood  of  our  cleaving  to  abuses  because 

they  are  old,  than  of  our  forsaking  that  which  is  good,  because  it  is  not  new. 

We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves,  and  care  not  to  disguise  from  others,  that 

''  our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house  "  needs  in  some  places  the  repairer's  and 

renovator's  hand  ;  and,  when  comparing  her  with  other  religious  bodies  and 

other  branches  of  the  Church,  we  are  often  moved  to  exclaim, 

O  grief,  that  Earth's  best  hopes  rest  all  with  Thee  I 

We  therefore  regard  it  as  highly  auspicious  that  in  our  time  the  spirit  of 

reformation  is  asserting  itself  with  somewhat  of  special  energy  in  the  Church. 

We  cannot  answer  indeed  for  the  necessity  or  the  wisdom  of  all  the  movements 

it  has  taken ;  but  we  are  heartily  thankful  that  it  is  moving  amongst  us.  That 

It  win  sooner  or  later  find  its  way  to  the  right  spot,  and  spend  its  energy  in  the 

place  where  there  is  most  need  of  it,  is  not  to  be  doubted.    But  it  can  hardly 

be  amiss,  while  speaking  encouragement  to  reformers,  to  inculcate  upon  them 

not  only  temperance  and  moderation  in  act,  but  also  patience  in  waiting  fbr 

resalts.    The  evils  that  they  have  to  deal  with  are  commonly  things  of  slow 

and  silent  growth,  and  are  not  to  be  removed  but  by  slow  and  silent  processes. 

On   this  point,  they  cannot  have  better  counsel  than  that  given  by  Lord 

Bacon  :  "  It  were  good  that  men  in  their  innovations  would  follow  the  example 

of  time  itself,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees 

scarce  to  be  perceived." 

Of  the  reforms  now  needed  in  the  Church,  first  in  importance,  as  well  as  in 
difficulty,  stands  that  which  is  contemplated  by  the  publication  before  us.  The 
book  is  small  in  size,  and  small  in  pretension,  being  a  12mo.  of  only  140  pages; 
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80  that  it  may  be  bad  for  a  very  little  mooej,  and  read  throogb  in  a  Axxi 
time,  llie  ordinary  motives  of  antborship  bad  little  or  notbing  to  do  in  the 
getting  of  it  ap  ;  for  it  is  merely  a  collection  of  papers  from  difierent  baods; 
the  editor  baving,  apparently,  no  other  aim  than  to  select  each  as  spoke  most 
to  the  pnrpoee.  One  of  the  papers  is  from  the  very  able  and  excellent  Bishop 
of  Frederickton,  Dr.  Medley  :  it  is  charmingly  characteristic  of  the  man^beinz 
exceedingly  plain  and  simple  in  style,  but  brimful  of  pith  and  point  Another 
of  the  papers  is  from  the  Rev.  Edward  Stnart,  perpetual  carate  of  St  Mary 
Magdalen,  Loudon.  Two  of  them  are  from  the  Church  Review,  iMft,  not 
least,  we  have  strong  arguments  in  few  words  from  the  Rev.  E.  A.  HoffinaD, 
of  Christ  chnrch,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  articles  all  evince  a  thoroogfa  under- 
standing of  the  qnestion,  and  are  written  with  good  temper.  The  second  one 
from  the  Church  Review  is  pjirticnlarly  spicy  and  sharp ;  evidently  the  work 
of  one  who  knows  what  is  what,  and  ppeaks  ont  his  knowledge  withoat  mine- 
ing.  All  together,  the  book  makes  an  excellent  showing  on  the  fre^chorch 
side  ;  giving  both  the  theological  and  the  practical  aspect  of  the  subject ;  as 
it  stands  in  Scripture  and  in  actual  operation. 

The  qnestion  of  free  seats,  or  pews,  in  churches  is  certainly  a  very  great  aod 
difficult  one :  we  are  not  sure  but  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  questions  now 
before  the  Church.  And,  like  most  other  questions,  it  has  two  sides  ;— a  fact 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  the  advocates  of  free  seats  have  not  always  duly  borne  in 
mind  ;  for  they  must  do  justice  to  the  other  side,  if  they  would  strengthen  tbdr 
own.  We  have  sometimes  feared,  also,  that  they  were  not  always  sufficiently 
careful  to  remember,  that  pewcd  churches,  though  not  the  best,  are  better  than 
none.  Doubtless,  in  grappling  with  such  an  evil  as  wo  believe  the  pew  system 
to  be,  some  excesses  of  this  sort  are  to  be  expected ;  but  then  they  are  also  to 
be  deprecated.  Meanwhile,  the  best  arguments  on  the  subject  are  to  be  fur- 
nished by  harnessing  the  free-church  system  into  practical  operation,  and  thus 
demonstrating  its  expediency  and  practicability  by  the  potent  logic  of  facU 
Hence,  in  every  trial  of  the  system,  carelul  regard  should  be  had  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  argued,  and,  we  believe,  rightly,  that  in  many 
places  pewed  churches  cannot  be  planted,  and  that  the  Church  must  occupy 
them  on  the  plan  of  free  seats,  or  else  leave  them  unoccupied.  If  the  free- 
church  system  begin  by  working  well  in  such  places,  it  will  sooner  or  later 
force  its  way  into  all :  those  methods  that  really  succeed  in  preaching  tbe 
Qospel  to  the  poor  will  ultimately  carry  the  day,  and  drive  all  others  from  tbe 
field.  And  in  this  respect  tbe  little  book  now  in  hand  yields  much  matter  of 
encouragement :  it  shows  that  the  free-church  system  is  making  real  headway, 
and  establishing  its  claims  by  the  sure  tests  of  experience.  The  practical  tri- 
umphs of  the  principle  are  growing  in  number  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  nmch  more  to  say  on  this  great  theme,  but  must  forbear,  as  oar 
notice  has  already  gone  too  long.  We  will  but  add,  in  the  fewest  words  pos- 
sible, what  seems  to  us  the  real  hinge  of  the  whole  controversy.  It  has  kng 
been  but  too  evident  that  the  Cburcb  was  failing,  in  a  lamentable  degree,  to 
reach  what  it  has  become  fashionable  to  speak  of  as  "  The  masses."  Now,  we 
have  a  right  to  regard  such  a  failure  as  proof  of  something  radically  wrong  io 
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her  modes  of  working.  It  is  clear  that  she  mnst  devise  ways  and  means  of 
reaching  the  people  in  a  far  larger  measare  than  she  has  yet  done,  else  she  will 
be  dismissed  from  her  Lord's  service.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  possible 
to  be  done  on  the  system  of  pewed  churches.  We  believe  that  as  by  the  grow- 
ing up  of  the  pew  system  she  has  gradually  lost  her  hold  on  the  people,  so  she 
may  gradually  regain  that  hold  by  the  growing  ap  the  opposite  system,  bat 
not  otherwise.  Bat,  observe,  we  say  that  the  free-chorch  system  is  to  groi^ 
into  ose,  and  therefore  has  no  chance  of  success  but  by  the  laws  and  measures 
of  growth.    All  attempts  to  force  it  will  only  put  it  back. 


Summary  of  Recent  Discoveries  in  Biblical  C/tronologUt  Universal  History ^ 
and  Egyptian  Archaology ;  together  with  a  Translation^  the  First  Sacred 
Book  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  By  G.  Sbupfarth,  D.D.  New  York : 
Published  by  Henry  Ludwig,  39  Centre-street.    1857. 

This  book,  which  came  to  hand  bat  a  few  days  ago,  makes  the  beginning 
of  oar  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Seyffarth.  In  fact,  we  never  so  mach  as  heard 
of  him  before.  Whether  the  same  be  the  case  with  many  or  with  any  of  our 
readers,  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  The  book  is,  to  us,  a  very  wonderful  per- 
formance ;  full  of  new  and  carious  and  instractive  matter :  from  lack  of  pre- 
paration on  our  part,  it  puzzles  us  exceedingly  at  times,  but  it  fascinates  us 
too ;  we  have  read  it  through,  and  through  again ;  and  the  developments  which 
it  makes  are  so  strange  to  our  thoughts,  and  so  fraught  with  important  conse- 
quences, that  we  can  scarce  suspend  our  study  of  the  work,  to  write  a  notice 
of  it  The  author,  it  appears,  is  a  native  of  Germany ;  and  we  should  judge 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  land  of  bis  birth  :  of 
course,  therefore,  our  language  cannot  be  expected  to  come  from  him  always 
ia  quite  so  pure  and  intelligible  a  shape  as  it  would  if  it  were  his  own  ver- 
nacular. As  to  the  merit  of  his  arguments,  or  the  soundness  of  bis  conclu- 
sions, we  are  by  no  means  qualified  to  decide,  or  even  to  express  an  opinion  ; 
but,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  he  speaks  as  one  who  perfectly  understands 
what  he  is  about,  and  who  is  entitled  to  the  reader *s  confidence  and  respect. 
After  the  best  exercise  of  our  wits  on  the  general  spirit  and  texture  of  the 
work,  we  have  set  him  down  in  our  thoughts  as  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of 
great  learning,  and  of  that  patient  and  persevering  industry  in  research,  so 
characteristic  of  German  scholarship. 

Dr.  Seyffarth,  it  seems,  is  the  author  of  various  other  works  in  the  same  gen- 
eral field  of  investigation  ;  all  of  which  were  published  in  Germany,  at  several 
dates,  from  1832  to  1855  ;  and,  judging  firora  the  titles  as  here  given,  were 
written  some  in  the  Latin  and  some  in  the  German  tongne.  We  have  not 
read  any  of  them ;  but  we  understand  they  are  all  accessible  in  the  Astor 
Library,  where,  if  our  own  experience  be  any  test,  they  who  are  curious  in 
such  matters  will  be  sure  of  the  most  polite  and  handsome  treatment. 

A  brief  Preface  to  the  volume  now  in  hand  informs  us  that  the  substance 
of  the  work  was  originally  made  use  of  in  the  shape  of  lectures ;  and  that  we 
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here  bave  bot  an  ootliae  or  Mnmary  of  the  author^  ttodiee,  as  the  ImiitB  of  Ub 
plao  did  not  allow  him  to  eoter  h^tgeiy  into  details  and  spedficatioDS.  As  to 
the  cooteats,  we  have,  first,  a  discossioo  toochiog  what  is  commoDly  csfled  te 
hieroglyphic  writiog  of  the  ancleiit  Egyptians.  We  have  been  waeA  to  bor- 
ing that  GbampoUion  had  discorered  the  key  to  that  writing ;  and  we  hsfe 
often  wondered  that  nothing  of  mnch  conseqoenoe  had  ever  eomeof  the  alkgd 
discoyery.  Dr.  Seyfflirth  mabtains  that  GhampoUion*8  key  has  proved  attoiy 
inadeqoate  to  open  the  meaning  of  those  writings ;  and  that  his  great  error  ky 
in  treating  them  as  hieroglyphic,  whereas  they  are  really  syllabic.  And  he 
claims,  in  opposition  to  GbunpoUion  and  all  others  who  have  acted  on  that 
principle,  to  be  in  possession  of  the  right  cine.  We  cannot  pronoonoe  oo  the 
JQStice  of  his  claim  ;  being  utterly  incompetent  either  to  verify  or  to  impeach 
his  statements.  We  can  only  say  that  his  account  of  the  matter  seems  ratJooil 
and  consistent ;  and  that  in  his  specimens  of  translation  as  here  given,  where 
others  have  made  nothing  bat  stark  nonsense,  he  sncoeeds  in  making  seme. 
Moreover,  it  seems  that  Id  his  hands  the  subject  is  bearing  important  fniitg ; 
and  in  the  actaal  results  of  his  method,  as  be  has  here  shown  and  applied  then, 
we  seem  to  have  a  strong  argument  in  approval  of  his  claim.  Of  course  we 
cannot  now  go  into  the  particulars  of  his  account ;  but  we  would  earnestly 
commend  it  to  the  scrutiny  of  those  who  are  more  learned  in  such  matters. 

The  discussion  touching  the  aforesaid  key  is  followed  by  explanations  of 
what  the  author  calls  the  Phcenix-periods  and  Apis-periods  of  the  Egyptlaoa 
These,  too,  we  must  pass  over ;  merely  adding,  that,  whether  he  be  right  or 
not  in  his  account,  he  certainly  appears  to  make  the  Phoenix-myths  and  Apis- 
mummies  fruitful  in  curious  results. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  the  astronomy  of  the  Egyptians.  And  here 
we  must  give,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  some  particulars  of  his  work. 

Diodorus  Siculus  reports  that  the  Egyptians  from  time  immemorial  had  beeo 
used  to  **  making  and  recording  astronomical  observations  on  all  the  planets  ;** 
and  SimpHcius  saw  in  Egypt  astronomical  monuments  more  than  2,000  years 
old.  Their  way  of  expressing  and  preserving  such  observations  was  th»: 
They  designated  the  seven  planets  by  the  images  of  their  seven  supreme  dirio- 
ities,  the  Kabiri ;  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  by  the  images  of  their 
twelve  great  gods.  As  they  had  no  telescopes,  they  knew  of  only  seven  plaD- 
ets,  which  they  arranged  in  order  according  to  their  several  velocities,  thos : 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon.  The  Zodiac 
is  the  belt  of  the  heavens  wherein  these  planets  revolve.  The  middle  of  tbb 
belt  is  the  line  on  which  the  Sun  moves ;  that  is,  the  ecliptic,  a  circle  divided, 
like  others,  into  360  degrees.  The  2^iac  was  divided  into  12  sections  of  30 
degrees ;  and  each  section  bad  its  group  of  stars.  The  imagination  shaped 
these  star-groups  into  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  utensils :  hence  the  name 
Zodiac,  which  means  the  belt  of  animals.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  familiar 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  our  readers.  Each  of  these  signs  was  subdivided,  thus: 
Three  sections  of  ten  degrees,  called  Decuriie  ;  five  sections  of  unequal  lengths, 
called  Horia: ;  twelve  equal  sections,  called  Dodecatemorlae ;  thirty  sectioos 
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of  one  degree  eaob,  ealled  Moine.    Each  of  these  sabdivisions  was  presided 
orer  by  one  of  the  inferior  diyioities. 

It  was  by  these  symbols  of  their  divinities  that  the  Egyptians  expressed 
their  astronomical  obeenrations,  and  especially  by  the  position  of  the  planets 
it  the  time  of  memorable  events.  They  placed  the  imag^  of  the  seven  plan- 
^ary  gods  in  connection  with  those  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  gods,  and  of  the 
mbordinate  deities  in  each  sign  with  which  the  planets  were  in  conjunction, 
rhese  planetary  configarations  can  be  calculated  with  mathematical  certainty, 
to  the  very  day.  For,  according  to  well-known  astronomical  laws,  such  a  con- 
iguration,  showing  only  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  wherein  the  seven  planets  stood 
it  a  particular  time,  can  occur  but  once  in  2,146  years ;  and  one  showing  the 
Decuris,  Horiie^  Dodecatemorise,  and  Moirae,  in  which  the  planets  stood  at  a 
particular  time,  can  occur  but  once  in  the  whole  course  of  history,  nay,  even 
0  millions  of  years.  All  the  historical  events,  which  are  linked  to  those  plan- 
etary configurations  as  observed  by  the  ancients,  may  thereby  be  chronologi- 
cally determined.  Now,  several  hundred  such  configurations  have  been 
^reserved,  partly  in  the  historical  works  of  the  ancients,  partly  on  the  monu- 
nents,  on  the  pyramids,  on  temples,  in  the  catacombs,  on  the  sarcophagi, 
nummy-chests,  tablets  of  stone,  papyrus-scrolls,  and  other  objects.  All  this  is 
>f  great  use  for  ascertaining  the  dates  of  ancient  historic  events.  The  idea  of 
uroing  astronomical  calculations  to  such  a  purpose  is  not  new ;  it  is  at  least 
IS  old  as  the  time  of  Newton,  who  himself  attempted  to -use  the  results  of 
istronomy  in  chronological  determinations ;  but,  before  much  could  be  done  m 
his  way,  it  was  necessary  that  some  adequate  clue  should  be  found  to  the  old 
Bgyptian  writings  and  inscriptions. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  mainly  occupied  with  particulars  in  illustration  and 
ipplication  of  the  process  iu  question.  We  roust  add  a  specimen  o-  two,  of 
he  use  which  our  author  here  puts  it  to. 

In  the  year  1799,  the  French  savans,  who  went  with  Napoleon  to  Egypt, 
liscovered,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  of  Dendera,  a  carved  representation  of 
;he  heavens,  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  other  figures.  The  stone  slab, 
vhich  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  temple,  was  cut  oat  with  a  saw,  and  taken  to 
Paris.  Not  long  after,  it  was  found  that  this  monument  was  at  least  17,000 
rears  old  ;  so  that  the  Scripture  accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  flood  were 
nyths.  Qreat  was  the  sensation  caused  by  this  discovery,  insomuch  that  it 
vas  deenied  expedient  to  lock  up  the  stone  slab  in  a  dark  place.  In  1833,  our 
inthor  published  his  key  to  the  Egyptian  inscriptions ;  whereby  it  appeared 
bat  the  Zodiac  of  Dendera  contained  a  planetary  configuration,  from  which 
he  exact  date  of  the  monument  could  be  settled.  Amongst  other  things,  the 
ilab  sets  forth  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  also  the  images  of  the  seven 
))cinetary  gods ;  these  latter  being  distinguished  from  the  rest,  as  bearing  in 
heir  hands  the  sceptre.  It  appears  that,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
emple,  Saturn  stood  in  the  sign  Yirgo,  Jupiter  in  Libra,  Mars  in  Gemini, 
:he  Sao,  Venus,  and  Mercury  in  Aquarius,  and  the  Moon  in  Taurus.  On 
bringing  the  powers  of  astronomical  calculation  to  bear,  it  was  found  that  the 
inoDament,  instead  of  being  17,000  years  old,  dated  no  further  back  than  the 
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nth  of  Febraarj,  in  the  jear  of  Christ  37,  which  was  the  year  of  Ncroi 
birth.  "  Thus,"  sajs  oar  author,  "  has  ended  the  meny  tragedy  of  the  Zodiie 
atDendera." 

Namerons  other  instances  of  a  like  bearing  are  here  presented,  bat  we  caB> 
not  stay  upon  theoL  Bat  probably  the  most  important  feature  of  the  woffc  ii 
the  ose  which  the  author  makes  of  his  method  in  reconstructing  the  Scriptore 
chronology.    We  most  spend  a  few  words  on  this  point 

The  received  system  of  ancient  chronology  was  worked  oat  by  PetaTins, 
whose  Dodrina  Temporum  appeared  in  1627.  Petavius  took  as  hie  basis  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Oar  author  prefers  the  Septoagint,  and 
gives  somewhat  at  length  his  reasons  for  that  preference.  Whether  bis  argu- 
ments be  conclusive,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  it  seems  to  as  that  he 
makes  out  a  pretty  strong  case ;  and  we  believe  that  for  some  time  past  the 
**  longer  chronology  "  of  the  Septnagint  has  been  growing  more  and  more  m 
favour  with  scholars.  Our  author  maintains,  that  within  the  first  oentnry  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Jews  falsified  the  chronology  of  their  Scriptures,  in  order 
to  make  out  that  the  prophetic  time  for  our  Lord's  coming  was  yet  some  1,500 
years  off.  Among  other  things  in  proof  of  the  point,  he  allies,  what  otbo? 
have  remarked  before  him,  that  the  succession  of  the  Judges  as  drawn  out  io 
the  Bible  infers  a  much  longer  time  than  that  assigned  in  the  Hebrew  text 
But  our  author  is  at  odds  with  Petavius  on  other  points ;  and  we  most  gire 
an  instance  of  the  process  which  he  applies  to  that  celebrated  chronologist : 

That  Petavius  mistook  certain  consuls,  in  the  years  47  and  78  A.  Cn  fer 
ordinariif  whereas  they  were  mere  consules  suffecti,  or  extraordmariu  That, 
having  inserted  those  iu*tbe  succession  of  the  ordinary  consuls,  he  was  obliged 
to  place  Caesar's  death  in  the  year  44  instead  of  42  B.  C.  That  in  the  same 
year  the  Julian  calendar  was  introduced ;  and  its  first  of  January,  as  we  learn 
from  the  historians,  and  from  coins  struck  at  the  time,  wa9  the  day  of  a  new 
moon.  That  in  the  year  44  B.  C.  the  new  moon  occurred  20  days  later ;  and 
only  in  the  year  42  B.  C.  was  there  a  new  moon  on  the  first  of  January.  That, 
moreover,  the  last  lunar  year  of  the  Romans  was  so  called  because  it  began 
with  a  new  moon ;  and  this  year,  which  consisted  of  445  days,  is  known  to 
have  begun  on  the  13th  of  October ;  and  a  new  moon  occurred  on  that  daj, 
not  in  46,  nor  in  47,  but  in  44,  B.  C. :  again,  two  years  later.  That,  furtber, 
the  historians  relate  that  on  the  night  before  Cfesar's  death,  March  15ch,  his 
wife  was  awakened  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon ;  but  there  was  no  full  moon 
on  that  night  till  42  B.  C.  That  a  little  before  Cs&?ar's  death  the  Romans 
witnessed  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  but  this  could  have  occurred  on  the 
13ih  of  March  only  in  the  year  42  B.  C.  That  the  same  is  proved  by  all  the 
recorded  eclipses  of  that  time ;  for  those  eclipses  were  two  years  later  than 
would  be  required  by  the  chronology  of  Petavius.  . 

The  book  winds  up  with  a  new  scheme  of  chronology,  extending  from  the 
creation  of  man  to  the  year  130  A.  C,  and  based  upon  the  Septuagint,  upoo 
recent  historical  discoveries,  and  upon  astronomical  calculations.  Ttie  table  is 
evidently  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  labour.  It  is  introduced  with  some 
sharp  strictures  on  the  Petavian  chronology,  from  which  we  condense  the  fol- 
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lowing :  That  from  Adam  to  Christ,  not  4,000  jeara,  but  5,870  must  be 
reckoDed ;  from  Adam  to  the  Deluge,  not  1,500,  but  2,424  years ;  from  the 
Deluge  to  the  departure  of  Abraham  from  Chaldea,  Dot  367,  but  1,150  years  ; 
from  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple,  not  480,  but  880  years.  That 
the  Babylonian  captivity  lasted,  not  64,  but  70  years.  That  Herod's  death 
was  not  four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  three  months  after.  That 
Christ  did  not  die  in  the  29th,  but  in  the  33d  year  of  ihe  Dionysian  Era. 
That  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  not  in  70,  but  in  71  A.  C.  That  the  Jews  did 
not  reckon  by  lunar  months,  but  by  solar  ;  hence  Petavius  has  fixed  all  the 
dates  of  Scripture  on  wrong  days. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add  one  more  sample  of  the  reasoning,  in  the  strength 
of  which  some  of  these  startling  changes  are  made. 

From  Josephus,  and  from  the  commentaries  of  certain  Babbis  on  Balaam's 
prophesy,  Numbers  xxiv.  15,  it  appears  that  a  remarkable  conjunction  of  Sat- 
urn and  Jupiter  in  the  sign  of  Pisces  took  place,  three  years  and  some  months 
before  the  birth  of  Moses  ;  and  that  a  similar  conjunction  was  to  occur  three 
years  prior  to  the  birlh  of  the  Messiah.  And,  in  fact,  such  a  conjunction  did' 
occur  in  the  year  1951  B.  C,  and  also  three  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Dionysian  Era.  Three  years  after  the  latter  conjunction,  the  eastern 
Magi,  who  were  acquainted  with  Balaam's  prophesy,  came  to  Herod,  and  found 
the  Child  at  Bethlehem. 

We  are  quite  unable  to  test  our  author's  positions,  except  by  arguments 
drawn  from  his  own  pages.  I'o  this  end,  since  writing  the  aboTe,  we  haTC 
made  a  closer  scrutiny  of  his  work,  and  have  met  with  a  few  seeming  discrep- 
ancies which,  we  confess,  have  somewhat  shaken  our  faith  in  his  conclusions. 
The  most  considerable  instance  of  these  is  the  following,  which,  we  doubt  not, 
the  author  may  be  able  to  explain,  and  which  seems  to  need  explanation.  It  is 
jn  reference  to  the  Canicular  Periods ;  so  called,  as  beginning  on  days  of  the  ver- 
nal equinox  when  Sirius,  or  the  Dog-star,  rose  just  before  the  Sun  ;  an  event 
which,  80  says  our  author,  recurs  every  1,461  years.  He  also  tells  us,  that 
such  a  period  took  its  beginning  at  the  time  of  Adam's  creation,  in  the  year 
5,871  B.  0.  According  to  this,  the  several  Canicular  Periods  since  the  crea- 
tion should  have  begun,  respectively,  in  the  years  4,410,  2,949, 1,488,  and  27 
B.  C,  and  in  the  year  1,434  A.  C.  And  so  our  author,  on  page  110,  dates 
the  fifth  Canicular  Period  from  the  year  27  B.  C.  But,  on  turning  back  to 
page  80,  we  find  him  dating  the  last  three  of  these  periods  from  the  years 
2.782,  and  1,322  B.  C.,and  the  year  139  A.  C.  Moreover,  on  page  80  he 
tells  us  that  these  periods  began  on  the  20th  of  July  ;  but  on  page  110  he 
makes  the  fifth  of  these  periods  to  have  begun  on  the  29th  of  August. 


Miisionary  Iravels  and  Researches  in  Sotith  Africa,  including  a  Sketch  of 
Sixteen  Years'  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  By  David  Ltvingstonb, 
LL  D.,  D.C.L.    New  York :  Harper  Iff  Brothers.    1858. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  has  for  some  time  been  expected  with  an 
uncommon  degree  of  interest,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  a 
10 
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gr«at  reputation  before  it  was  bora.  With  ordinary  bods,  soch  a  eireum- 
stance  would  be  a  material  disadyantage :  In  the  present  instance  it  seens 
likely  to  prove  the  reverse ;  lor,  if  we  may  jadge  others  by  onrsdves,  the 
expectation  has  bet- n  folly  met,  and  even  snrpaseed  ;  so  that  the  book  will  be 
apt  to  stand  the  higher,  and  the  firmer  in  its  height,  forasnradi  as,  whOe  it 
promised  mnch,  it  has  performed  more :  for,  the  higha  oar  anticipation  ot  a 
thing,  the  greater  is  oar  pleasure  in  the  thing  itself,  provided  that  anticipatkm 
be  made  good.  Of  the  books  professing  to  record  (acts,  Dr.  livingstone's  is 
the  most  delightful  one  that  we  have  met  with  since  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Eane*8  Arctic  Explorations ;  which  it  does  not  indeed  equal,  as  regards  eitber 
the  interest  of  the  adventures  described  or  th3  genius  of  the  narrator  :  bat  to 
be  worthy  of  being  named  along  with  Dr.  Kane,  is  glory  enough  to  satisfy  way 
reasonable  ambition,  and  is  a  pretty  sure  pledge  of  solid  and  lasting  faone. 
The  book,  we  admit,  shows  somewhat  of  clap  trap  in  the  getting  up ;  but  we 
can  detect  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  textare  of  its  mental  and  moral  work- 
manship ;  so  that  whatever  blame  may  be  due  on  this  score  should  in  fairnesi 
be  set  down  to  the  publishers,  not  to  the  author,  who  discovers  no  symptoms 
of  a  wish  to  pass  for  one  iota  more  than  he  i?  worth. 

We  scarce  know  whether  the  charm  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  pages  grow  more 
from  the  character  of  the  author,  or  from  the  novelty  and  freshness  of  the  naat, 
ter,  or  from  the  unafliected  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  the  style.  The  three 
things  are  admirably  suited  to  each  other,  and,  together,  make  a  rare  and 
choice  combination.  The  author  is  indeed  as  far  as  possible  from  being  an 
egotist :  he  betrays  no  spirit  of  self-afisertion  ;  yet  the  book  is  full  of  him :  the 
reader  is  made  at  home  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  his  inner  man ;  and  a 
right  goodly  habitation  he  finds  it  too ;  not  much  garnished,  it  is  true,  with 
the  delectations  of  the  eye  or  the  fancy,  but  amply  replenished  with  that 
homely  grace  upon  which  the  upright  and  clean  taste  loves  to  feed.  In  speak 
ing  of  things  whereof  himself  was,  and  could  not  but  be,a  principal  part,  and 
as  they  relate  to  himself,  modesty  and  good  sense  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
writing :  nay,  it  is  even  because  of  his  self-oblivion,  apparently,  that  he  lets 
out  so  much  of  himself ;  his  character  thus  freely  running  into  and  mingling 
with  the  narrative,  under  cover  of  that  charity  which  •*  thmketh  no  evil,"  and 
fears  no  reproach,  and  so  lets  the  whole  nature  play  out  unmuffled  by  any  sort 
of  disguise.  And  in  like  sort  tho  manners  of  a  thorough  Christian  gentleman 
are  well  approved  in  that  he  has  no  particular  manner ;  not  indeed  because  he 
has  any  theory  that  the  perfection  of  manners  lies  in  having  jost  no  manner  at 
all,  however  true  that  may  be ;  but  because  such  is  the  man,  and  he  scorns  to 
seem  other  than  he  is. 

And  so  tho  work  carries,  throughout,  an  air  of  plain  and  straightforward 
honesty,  as  though  the  regards  of  simple  truth  were  so  native  and  familiar  in 
his  thoughts  that  he  could  not  be  even  so  much  as  tempted  to  speak  any  other 
hing^age.  It  is  for  this  cause,  most  likely,  that  the  reader,  unless  he  go  out  of 
his  way  to  find  it,  meets  with  so  little  in  these  pages  to  dash  or  disturb  his 
confidence  in  the  writer's  statements.  We  have  rarely  encountered  a  book  - 
that  seemed  to  require  so  little  of  abatement  or  allowance,  on  the  score  of  par- 
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donable  ezaggeratioD  or  eDthusiasm  in  tdling  of  things  in  which  the  writer 
was  warmly  interested.  lo  this  respect,  the  author  seems,  lilve  Desdemoua  in 
the  play,  too  honest  to  suspect  that  he  will  be  suspected ;  and  therefore  the 
reader,  unless  distrust  be  an  impulse  with  him,  can  hardly  find  in  his  pages  any 
hook  to  hang  a  doubt  on.  To  be  thus  all  alive  with  inward  passion,  and  yet 
to  speak  with  the  calmness  of  unimpassioned  reason,  is  indeed  a  hi^h  merit ; 
bat  Dot  too  high,  we  think,  to  bo  accorded  in  this  instance. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  book  :  The  author  makes  us  acquainted,  as  he  goes 
along,  with  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  country,  their  manners,  religions,  and 
social  and  economical  condition  ;  with  the  animals,  plants,  soils,  mountains,  and 
streams,  that  lay  along  or  about  his  path ;  with  the  geologic  and  climatic 
pecoliarities  of  the  several  r^ions,  and  their  agricultural  and  commercial  capa- 
bilities. So  that  the  interest  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  varied  and  compre- 
hensive. In  his  accounts  of  men,  the  author  shows  a  keen  perception  of  char- 
acter, both  individual  and  collective,  and  also  a  happy  knack  at  seizing  and 
presenting  the  distinctive  traits.  And  in  regard  to  the  other  objects  that  came 
wiibin  his  view,  he  appears  as  a  sh-ewd  and  diligent  observer,  and  by  no 
means  wanting  in  the  faculty  of  vivid  and  forcible  description  :  there  is  never, 
that  we  can  detect,  anything  of  haze  or  mist  between  his  mental  eye  and  the 
object  he  is  talking  about ;  if,  as  may  well  be  the  case  now  and  thi  n,  he  does  not 
always  clearly  understand  what  is  before  him,  he  at  least  understands  bis  igno- 
rance, and  therefore  does  not  bore  the  reader  by  multiplying  words  without 
knowledge.  Asa  Christian  missionary, he  discovers  a  mo&t  liberal  and  kindly 
spirit,  a  cheerful  and  benignant  temper ;  his  piety  Is  warm  and  sunny,  full  of 
zeal,  but  fall  of  sweetness  too  :  earnest  be  is  in  hi^  work,  as  becomes  his  sacred 
calling,  but  his  earnestness  is  without  any  tinge  of  bigotry  or  fanaticism,  and 
therefore  does  not  get  the  better  of  his  practical  sense  ;  so  that  he  never  enacts 
the  pious  savage  in  dealing  with  the  vices  and  superstitions  of  the  poor  sav- 
ages whom  he  is  endeavouring  to  instruct  and  save.  Therewithal,  his  sympa- 
thies are  healthy  and  fresh  :  we  see,  all  along,  that  beneath  the  stern  purpose 
of  the  man  there  still  beats  the  heart  of  the  child  :  he  has  none  of  that  solemn 
dignity,  or  of  that  morbid  redundancy  of  conscience,  which  thinks  it  vulgar  or 
sinful  to  laugh  and  be  merry :  he  often  plays  genially  and  heartily  with  his 
theme ;  is  not  afraiJ  to  crack  a  joke,  either  on  others  or  on  himself;  thinks  no 
scorn  to  indulge  /n  a  frolic  of  wit,  so  it  be  genuine  and  brief;  and  among  the 
innermost  contents  of  his  establishment  he  carries  a  snug  little  fund  of  racy  and 
pungent  humour,  which  now  and  then,  even  though  the  hand  of  disease  and 
suffering  be  heavy  upon  him,  oozes  out  in  shrewd  comments,  imparting  a  lively 
zest  atid  relish  to  his  observations. 

So  that  the  work  abounds  in  entertainment  and  instruction  for  the  moralist 
and  the  philanthropist  The  botanist,  too,  the  geologist,  and  the  student  of 
natural  history,  will  find  much  to  attract  and  reward  their  attention.  In 
respect  of  these  things,  the  book,  we  think,  may  be  safely  represented  as  open- 
ing for  us  a  new  and  capacious  mansion  in  that  great  house  of  Nature,  wherein 
Science  had  before  opened  so  many  mansions  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
human  thought    The  author,  though  not  overstocked  with  scientific  prepara- 
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tioD,  wberciD  he  acknowledges  bis  deficiency  with  characteristic  frankiKSs,  has 
doabtless  added  materially  to  the  available  domain  of  Science.  In  the  lore 
and  language  of  the  stars,  tbe  rocks,  the  shells,  the  flowers,  and  all  the  higber 
fornis  of  life,  thoagb  perhaps  not  qaite  an  expert,  he  is,  neyertheless,  probably 
learned  enoagh  for  the  proper  function  of  an  intelligent  explorer  :  be  disconrses 
agreeably  and  instmctively  of  "the  powerful  grace  that  lies  in  herbs,  plants, 
stones,  and  their  true  qaalities  ;*'  and  we  are  mnch  mistaken  if  the  natiu'alist 
may  not  considerably  enrich  his  cabinets  of  flora  and  of  fauna  from  the  speci- 
mens here  broaght  to  light  And  indeed  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether, 
if  the  author  had  been  more  of  an  adept  in  scientific  detail,  the  effect  would 
not  have  been  to  impair  the  interest  and  value  of  his  work  as  a  book  of  travels. 
For  no  man  can  be  a  master  of  all  the  sciences ;  though  one  may  be  competent 
to  serve  as  a  feeder  of  them  all,  or  at  least  of  several  of  them :  and  if  a  man 
have  so  far  immersed  his  thoughts  in  some  one  or  two  of  them  as  to  master 
their  whole  contents,  he  will  naturally  be  more  or  less  disqualified  for  serving 
as  a  feeder  to  the  others  :  those  varied  interests  which  make  up  the  common 
interest  of  men,  or  even  of  scientific  men,  will  be  lost  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
special  pursuit ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  higher  regards  which  concern  the 
Christian  moralist  and  philanthropist 

In  respect  of  the  several  particulars  above  referred  to,  we  CQuld  quote  numer- 
ous passages  to  justify  what  we  have  said,  but  that  the  ncce^ary  limits  of  our 
notice  put  such  a  course  out  of  the  question.  We  can  at  most  but  notice  one 
or  two  points,  and  must  be  very  brief  at  that. 

Of  course  our  chief  attention  is  due  to  the  author  in  his  proper  character 
as  a  missionary  pioneer.  Here,  he  seeras  amply  qualified  to  counsel  and 
instruct  tbe  Church,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  experience  and  judgment 
will  be  carefully  heeded  in  the  prosecution  of  her  missionary  work.  On  this 
subject  he  speaks  as  a  man  of  liberal  discernment  and  of  large  practical  sense. 
who  sees  no  virtue  in  being  so  intent  on  tbe  end,  as  to  stumble  from  unfitness 
and  impotence  of  means.  The  zeal  that  sacrifices  money  and  life,  to  convert 
the  heathen,  is  not  in  his  view  enough  ;  it  should  ever  go  hand  in  hand  with 
that  living  and  operative  wisdom  which,  while  it  is  forward  to  act,  so  IVames 
its  methods  as  to  prevent  waste  and  produce  results ;  studiously  working  in 
with  the  laws  of  nature  and  Providence,  and  thus  bringing  to  pass  the  good 
at  which  it  aims.  His  piety,  therefore,  is  not  of  so  sublime  and  etherial  a 
flight,  as  to  scorn  the  considerations  of  expediency.  What  can  be  done,  and 
hovj  it  can  be  done,  are  essential  parts  of  the  question,  what  ought  to  be  done. 
He  holds,  and  rightly,  no  doubt,  that  the  first  condition  of  real  success  is,  to 
bring  the  heathen  into  the  great  family  of  Christian  nations  under  the  com- 
mon interests  and  reciprocities  of  our  earthly  being.  The  elements  of  moral, 
of  mental,  and  of  material  civilization  must  be  made  to  work  together ;  and 
to  drive  the  one,  apart  from  the  other,  is  worse  than  useless,  because,  from  its 
necessary  failure,  it  entails  prejudice  on  the  cause ;  so  that  you  spend  your 
strength  against  your  puroose.  The  vulgar  interchanges  of  trade,  and  tbe 
practical  and  economical  arts  of  life,  will  do  more  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth,  than  can  be  done  by  all  the  tracts  and  sermons  in  the 
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world,  so  long  as  these  latter  undertake  to  move  apart  from  those  tangible  and 
moscalar  allies.  This  brings  ns  at  once  to  the  great  forces  of  commercial 
intercourse,  and  suggests  their  true  place  in  the  work  of  Christian  enlighten- 
ment ;  upon  which  point  our  author  delivers  himself  as  follows : 

Sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  must  include  much  more  than  is  implif'd 
in  the  usual  picture  of  a  misaioQary,  namely,  a  man  going  about  with  a  Bible 
under  his  arm.  The  promotion  of  commerce  ought  to  be  specially  attended  to, 
as  this,  more  speedily  than  anything  else,  demolishes  that  sense  of  isolation 
which  heathenism  engenders,  and  makes  the  tribes  feel  themselves  mutually 
dependent  on.  and  mutually  beneficial  to,  each  other.  My  observations  on  this 
subject  make  ine  extremely  desirous  to  promote  the  preparation  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  European  manufactures  in  Africa ;  for  by  that  means  we  may  not  only 
put  a  stop  to  the  slave-trade,  but  introduce  the  negro  family  into  the  body  cor- 
porate of  nations,  no  one  member  of  which  can  suffer  without  the  others  suffer- 
ing with  it.  Success  in  this,  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Africa,  would  lead, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  a  much  larger  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
than  efforts  exclusively  spiritual  aud  educational  confined  to  any  one  small  tribe. 
These,  however,  it  would  of  course  be  extremely  desirable  to  carry  on  at  the 
same  time  at  large  central  and  healthy  stations ;  for  neither  civilization  nor 
Christianity  can  be  promoted  alone.    In  fact,  they  are  inseparable. 

Now,  here,  and  in  other  like  passages,  we  seem  to  have  the  words  of  a  man 
who  understands  what  the  proper  operative  forces  of  Christian  civilization 
really  are,  and  how  those  forces  may  be  harnessed  up  into  efficient  service. 
There  is  no  sentimental  moonshine  about  saving  the  souls  of  benighted  men, 
but  a  sober  practical  view  of  a  serious  practical  question.  And  so,  in  num- 
berless instances,  our  author  found  that  his  readiest  and  surest  way  to  gain  the 
ears  and  hearts  of  the  natives,  was  by  simply  giving  them  a  piece  of  English 
calico  to  cover  their  African  nakedness.  And  his  missionary  thoughts  are,  as 
we  think,  worthily  spent  in  unfolding  to  English  Christians  the  possibilities  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  African  tribes,  to  invite  the  sending  out  of 
other  than  spiritual  products,  and  the  gathering  in  of  other  than  spiritual 
returns.  Yiewed  in  this  light,  the  worth  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  travels  cannot 
well  be  overstated.  His  work  is  all  the  better  and  stronger  for  the  large- 
minded  expediency  upon  which  it  proceeds.  He  acts  and  speaks  as  if  he 
understood  what  humanity  is  made  of,  and  how  its  soul  is  to  be  reached.  And 
the  great  lesson  which  his  book  inculcates  is,  that  if  we  wouW  draw  the  Afri- 
can tribes  into  a  community  with  us  in  spiritual  blessings,  our  best  way  is,  by 
endeavouring,  wisely  and  honestly,  to  make  the  vast  material  resources  of 
Africa,  as  he  describes  them,  tributary  to  our  own  material  advantage.  Nor 
does  all  this  involve  any  the  least  dereliction  of  true  Christian  principle : 
rather,  the  reverse ;  for  it  implies  that  we  are  to  convert  the  heathen  by  other 
methods  than  patronage ;  it  proceeds  upon  the  great  law  of  mutudity,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  we  must  consent  to  receive,  as  well  as  aspire  to  give,  else  even 
oar  gifts  will  come  to  nothing.  For  perhaps  we  are  never  in  greater  danger, 
than  when  we  set  ourselves  to  act  from  pure  disinterested  charity,  since,  in  that 
case,  our  charity  is  pretty  sure  to  degenerate  into  mere  pride  of  beneficence. 

So  much  for  our  author's  general  views  in  this  great  subject :  of  their 
thorough  soundness  we  entertain  no  sort  of  doubt.  But  we  cannot  make  up 
our  mind  to  dismiss  his  noble  volume  without  questioning  one  of  the  particular 
views  which  ho  thought  it  his  duty  to  enforce. 
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It  seems  that  the  AfricaD  tribes  have  learot,  without  a  revelation,  the  greit 

doctrine  for  which  Monnonisni  pretends  a  revelation  as  its  aothority :  they  are 

polygamists.    The  author  gives  a  very  interesting  and  vivid  sketch  of  one  of 

their  chiefs,  named  Sechele,  who  was  highly  distinguished  for  mtdligeocf, 

opriffbtiies8,  and  a  hearty  desire  to  embrace  Christianity.    He  had  seen  davs 

of  bitter  adversity,  had  owed  his  deliverance  to  the  help  of  others,  and,  bj 

way  of  return,  had  taken  their  daughters  in  marriage ;  and  now  **  he  coald 

not  get  rid  of  his  superfluous  wives,  without  appearing  ungrateful  to  their 

pareoTs,  who  had  done  so  much  for  him."    We  will  give  the  concludon  in  the 

author's  own  words : 

Secbole  continued  to  make  a  conRistent  profesdon  for  about  three  years  ;  and, 
parcel viofc  at  last  some  of  the  difficultieR  of  his  case,  and  also  feeling  compas- 
siou  for  the  poor  women,  who  were  by  far  the  best  of  our  ecbolarp,  I  had  no 
desire  that  be  should  be  in  any  hurry  to  make  a  full  profession  by  baptism,  aod 
puffing  away  all  his  wives  but  one.  His  priocipal  wife,  too,  was  about  the  mopt 
unlikely  subject  in  the  tribe  ever  to  become  anythina^  else  than  an  out-and-ont 
frrea'iy  disciple  of  the  old  school.  When  at  la.st  Sechele  applied  for  baptism,  I 
simply  a>ked  him  how  he,  having  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  able  to  read  it, 
thniij^ht  he  ou^ht  to  act  He  went  home,  gave  each  of  his  superfluous  wires 
new  clothing,  and  all  his  own  goods,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  keep 
In  their  huts  fur  him,  and  sent  them  to  their  parents  with  an  intimation  that  he 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  them,  but  that  in  parting  with  them  he  wished  to  follow 
the  will  of  Gon. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  relate,  with  his  usual  candour,  the  sequel  to  these 
proceedings.  The  effect  was,  to  set  the  minds  of  the  people  against  his  doc- 
trine, though  they  continued  to  treat  his  person  with  kindness  and  respect :  it 
became  a  source  of  trouble  to  Sechele,  and  of  present  hindrance  to  the  cause. 
Now,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  this  case  was  strictly  analogous  to  many  with 
which  the  Apostles  had  to  deal ;  and  that  the. measure  of  duty  in  regard  to  it 
was  to  be  settled  on  exactly  the  same  principles.  The  question,  then,  is, 
whether  this  excellent  missionary  did  not  draw  the  terms  of  Christian  commun- 
ion rather  nK)re  stringently  than  the  Apostles  were  instructed  to  draw  them. 
And  was  not  his  course,  in  this  particular,  sometliing  of  the  nature  of  au 
attempted  improvement  on  the  model  of  Apostolic  practice?  The  question, 
it  seems  to  us,  may  at  least  fairly  be  raised.  Of  course  we  cannot  stay  to 
arjrue  it  now  :  for  what  appears  to  be  the  right  view  of  the  matter,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  page  41  of  our  number  tor  January,  1857. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly,  devoted  to  Literature^  Art,  and  Politics,    Jantwry, 
1 858.    Boston :  Pkillips,  Sampwn,  and  Company, 

We  profess  to  take  a  lively  pleasure  in  various  forms  of  literary  and  scientific 
enterprise,  however  different  their  underpinning  of  faith  may  be  from  our  owo ; 
provided  their  workmanship  be  solid  and  scholarly,  and  their  spirit  manly  and 
erect.  For  instance,  we  find  inexhaustible  delectation  in  the  literary  and  philo- 
sophical essays  of  David  Hume  ;  and  should  have  more  of  respect  for  the  infidel- 
ities of  our  time,  if  they  had  more  of  his  candour,  of  his  coM-pressed  solidity  of 
thought,  and  his  surpassing  beauty  and  transparency  of  style, where  the  regards  of 
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good  taste  are  stndloosly  observed  even  while  the  religions  seotimeDts  are  crossed. 
For  this  cause,  we  will,  if  permitted,  cordially  shake  haods  with  our  yoang  and 
lusty  coDtcniporary  of  Boston.  Thus  far,  to  the  best  of  our  poor  judgmeuti 
its  issues  have  been  comely  of  feature,  graceful  of  attitude,  andjnusical  of 
speech.  We  certainly  do  not  regard  it  as  very  orthodox,  dther  in  divinity  or 
in  ethics ;  but  if  it  steadfastly  endeavour,  as  we  believe  it  has  done  thus  &r, 
to  work  on  right  literary  principles,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  being  drawn  towards, 
though  perhaps  not  to,  the  true  root  of  those  principles  in  the  faith  and  mor- 
als of  the  Gospel.  And  we  would  fain  hope  that  it  will  not  be  found  discours- 
ing too  much  or  too  often  in  pursuance  of  the  idea,  that  old-fashioned  Chria- 
tianity  is  but  the  grub,  of  which  modern  Transcendentalism  is  the  butterfly. 
Such  an  idea  may  have  stood  some  small  chance  a  few  years  ago ;  but  the  time 
for  it  has  already  passed  away ;  and  time  is  not  apt  to  tarn  its  course  back- 
wards and  eat  its  own  footsteps.  And  the  periodical  aforesaid  may  rest 
assured,  on  philosopViical  grounds,  if  it  can  find  no  higher,  that  the  eggs  of  the 
butterfly  in  question,  if  indeed  it  b€  a  butterfly  at  all,  will  never  issue  in  any- 
thing better  than  grubs ;  they  will  do  well,  if  they  ever  attain  to  the  lower 
grade  of  naaggot-life ;  as  for  their  growing  so  far  even  as  to  the  crysalis  state, 
such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  among  other  handsome  things  we 
find  two  capital  pieces  of  criticism,  one  on  Spurgeon's  Sermons,  the  other  on 
Alexander  Smith's  Poems ;  both  of  them  brief,  but  either  of  them  worth  sev- 
eral times  the  cost  of  the  number.  The  former,  especially,  contains  so  much  of 
just  thought  felicitously  expressed,  that  we  shall  ofier  no  apology  for  extract* 
ing  a  considerable  portion  of  it  into  our  pages ;  which  we  the  rather  do,  for- 
asmuch as  we  believe  it  will  help  our  readers  to  a  right  estimate  of  that  noisy 
pulpit  phenomenon : 

Mr.  Spurgcon  is  a  bold,  eai^er.  earnest,  devout,  passionate,  well-intentioned 
man.  with  coDslderabic  pxperieoce  in  the  sphere  of  the  religious  emotions,  full 
of  sympathy  with  rough  natures,  full  of  mother  wit  and  practical  sagacity: 
but.  as  a  theologian,  coarse,  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  strikingly  deficient 
in  tine  spiritual  perception;*.  These  qualities  inhere  in  a  nature  of  singular 
vlflrour,  Intensity,  and  directnesp,  that  sends  out  words  like  bullets.  Warmth  of 
feeling  combined  with  narrowncsn  of  mind  makes  him  a  bigot ;  but  his  bigotry 
i?  not  the  sour  fissertion  of  an  opinion,  but  the  racy  utterance  of  a  nature.  He 
believes  in  Spurgeonism  so  thoroughly  and  so  simply,  that  toleration  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  doctrines  opposed  to  his  own  be  refers,  with  instantaneous  and 
ingenious  dogmatism,  to  folly  or  wickedness.  "  I  think,''  says  he  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  "  I  have  none  here  so  profoundly  stupid  as  to  be  Puseyites.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  attracting  one  person  here  so 
utterly  devoid  of  one  remnant  of  brain  as  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration.''  The  doctrine.  Indeed,  is  so  nonsensical  to  him.  that,  after  somw 
caricatures  of  it,  he  asserts  that  it  would  discredit  Scripture  with  all  sen4ble 
moD,  If  it  were  taujrht  in  Scripture.  God  Himself  could  not  make  Mr.  Spurgcou 
1>elieve  it ;  and  doubtless  thiro  aro  many  High-Churchmen,  who  would  retort, 
that  nothing  shcrt  of  a  miracle  could  make  them  assent  to  some  of  the  dogmas 
of  their  assailant.  Indeed,  the  incapacity  of  our  preacher  to  discern,  or  men- 
tally to  reproduce,  a  religious  character  ditlcring  in  creed  from  his  own,  makes 
him  the  most  amusingly  intolerant  of  Popes,  not  because  he  is  malignant,  but 
because  he  is  Spurgeou.  If  he  had  learning  or  largeness  of  mind,  he  would 
probably  lose  the  greater  portion  of  his  power 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  our  impressions  of  him,  derived  from  the  written 
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page,  come  to  ui  more  from  the  eye  or  the  ear.  His  rcry  stjle  foam^  rages, 
prajs,  entreats,  adjares,  weep^,  Kreams.  warns,  and  execrates.  His  words  are 
words  that  everybody  uaderi«tand'«. — bold,  blunt,  homely,  quaint,  level  to  bi» 
natare,  all  alive  with  passion,  and  directs  with  the  single  purpose  of  carrying 
the  fortre^es  of  sin  by  a.<^«a'ilt.  The  reader  who  contrives  to  preserve  his  caln* 
nesB  amid  this  storm  of  words  cannot  but  be  vexed  that  rhetoric  bo  efficient 
should  frequeutly  be  combined  with  notions  so  narrow,  with  bigotry  so  besotted, 
with  religious  principle  m  materialized  ;  that  the  man  who  is  loudly  proclaimed 
as  the  greatest  living  orator  of  the  pulpit  should  have  so  little  of  thatCbri^tiaa 
spirit  which  redn^^  when  it  iaflameii,  which  exalts,  enlarges,  and  purifies  the 
natures  it  move?*.  For  Mr.  Spargeon  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  a  theolog- 
ical Rtump-orator.  a  Protestant  Dominican,  easy  of  comprehension  becanse 
he  leaves  out  the  higher  elements  of  his  themes,  and  not  hesitating  to  vulgarize 
Christianity,  if  he  may  thereby  extend  it  among  the  vulgar.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  justify  him  by  the  examples  of  Luther  and  Bunyan,  to  neither  of 
whom  does  he  bear  more  than  the  mo^it  superficial  resemblance.  He  i^  to  be 
sure,  as  natural  as  Lnther,  but  then  his  nature  happen*  to  be  a  puny  nature  ta 
compared  with  that  of  the  great  Reformer  ;  and,  not  to  insist  on  specific  diff'^r- 
ences,  it  is  certain  that  Lnther,  if  alive,  would  have  the  f^me  objection  to  Mr. 
Spurgeon*8  bringiog  down  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  supposed  mental 
condition  of  his  hearers,  as  he  had  to  the  Romanists  of  his  day,  who  corruptal 
religion  in  order  that  the  public  "  mli;ht  be  more  generally  accommodated." 
Bunyan^s  phraseology  Is  homely,  but  Bunyaa's  celestialieing  imagination  kept 
his  *'  familiar  grasp  of  things  divine*'  from  being  an  irreverent  pawing  of  things 
divine.  Mr.  Spurgeon*s  nature  works  on  a  low  level  of  influence.  Deficient  in 
imagination,  and  with  a  mind  coarse  and  unspirituallzed.  though  religiously 
impre^^vsed.  he  animalizrs  bis  creed  in  attempting  to  give  it  sensuous  reality  and 
Impressivenoag.  If  it  be  said  that  by  this  process  he  feels  his  way  into  hearts 
which  could  not  be  affected  by  more  spiritual  means,  the  answer  is,  that  Uie 
multitude  who  liBtened  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  not  of  a  more  elevated 
cast  of  minri  than  the  multitude  who  listened  to  SpnrgeoQ^s  sermon  on  "  Regen- 
eration.'* But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Spurgeoo's  preaching  is  liked,  not  simply 
because  it  rou««es  sinners  to  repentance,  but  because  it  gives  sinners  a  certain 
enjoyment  It  is  racy,  orierina).  exciting,  and  cornea  directly  from  the  character 
of  the  preacher.  It  is  relished,  as  Mr.  Spnrgeon  t<'lls  us  in  his  Preface,  by 
"  princes  of  every  nation  and  nobles  of  every  rank,"  as  well  as  by  humbler 
people.  But  we  doubt  whether  Christianity  Fhould  be  vulgarized  to  give  jadM 
nobles  a  new  "  8on«atiou,"  or  in  order  to  be  made  a  fit  "  gospel  for  the  poor.*' 


OUR  LEFT-HAND  DRAWER. 

The  Author  of  the  article  in  our  January  number,  on  the  "  Scripture  and 
Scientific  Ethnographies,"  desires  to  state  that  on  page  39,  line  17,  the  words 
"  and  the  other  (b2)  crossed  the  Pennine  Alps  as  Etruscans,"  should  have  fol- 
lowed the  word  "  Finlanders,"  in  the  12th  line  from  the  top,  and  be  marked— 
not  (b2),  but — (II,  lb).  The  mistake  was  made  in  copying,  and  did  not  attract 
the  author's  attention  until  too  late  to  be  corrected  in  the  article  itself.  The 
Etruscans  most  likely  passed  down  from  the  Baltic,  to  upper  Italy. 

Leoxinr  Mysteries— Dr.  Livingstone,  the  distinguished  traveller  and 
explorer,  in  his  interesting  account  of  *♦  Journeys  and  Researches  in  South 
Africa,"  gives  a  very  vivid  narrative  of  an  encounter  he  bad  with  a  lion.  It 
discloses  certain  forces  or  energies  in  the  leonine  nature,  which  seem  well  woi- 
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thy  of  scientific  iDvestigation  ;  if  incleed  they  be  Dot  too  subtle  for  the  facnl- 
tii^  of  science  to  grasp.  The  author  relates  that  the  people  of  a  certain  village, 
who  are  called  Bakatla,  were  much  troubled  by  lions,  which  leaped  into  their 
cHt tie-pens  by  night,  and  destroyed  their  cows ;  and  even  attacked  their  herds 
in  open  day.  That,  as  the  thing  was  very  unusual,  they  thought  they  were 
bewitched  ;  or,  as  they  said,  "  given  into  the  power  of  the  lions  by  a  neighbour- 
ing tribe."    The  rest  of  the  story  we  must  transcribe  as  related  by  the  author : 

It  is  well  known  that  if  one  of  a  troop  of  lions  is  killed,  the  others  take  the 
hint  and  leave  that  part  of  the  country.  So,  the  next  time  the  herds  were 
attacked,  I  went  with  the  people,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  annoyance  by  destroying  one  of  the  marauders.  We  found  the  lions  on  a 
small  bill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  covered  with  trees.  A  cir- 
cle of  men  was  formed  round  it,  and  they  gradually  clofted  up.  ascending  pretty 
near  to  each  other.  Being  down  below  on  a  plain  with  a  native  schoolmaster, 
named  Mebalwe,  a  most  excellent  man,  I  saw  one  of  the  lions  sitting  on  a  piecH 
of  rock  within  the  now  closed  circle  of  men.  Mebalwe  flred  at  him  before  I 
could,  and  the  ball  struck  the  rock  on  which  the  animal  was  sitting.  He  bit  at 
the  spot  struck,  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick  or  stone  thrown  at  him  ;  then,  leaping 
away,  broke  through  the  opening  circle,  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were 
afraid  to  attack  him,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft  When 
the  circle  was  re-formed,  we  saw  two  lions  in  it ;  but  we  were  afraid  to  fire  lest 
we  should  strike  the  men,  and  they  allowed  the  beastK  to  burst  through  alw). 
If  the  Bakatla  had  acted  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  would 
have  speared  the  lions  in  their  attempt  to  get  out.  Seeiug  we  could  not  get 
them  to  kill  one  of  the  lions,  we  bent  our  footsteps  toward  the  village ;  in  going 
roaod  the  end  of  the  hill,  however,  I  saw  one  of  the  beasts  silting  on  a  piece  of 
ruck  as  before,  but  this  time  he  had  a  little  bush  in  front  Being  about  thirty 
yards  off,  I  took  a  good  aim  at  his  body  through  the  bush,  and  fired  both  barrels 
into  it  The  men  called  out,  <*  He  is  shot  he  is  shot !"  Others  cried,  "  He  has 
been  shot  by  another  man  too  ;  let  us  go  to  him  V  I  did  not  see  any  one  else 
shoot  him,  but  I  saw  the  lion's  tail  erected  in  anger  behind  the  bush,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  people,  said,  **  Stop  a  little  till  I  load  again.''  When  in  the  act  of 
ramming  down  the  bullets,  I  heard  a  shout  Starting,  and  looking  half  round, 
I  saw  the  lion  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height ;  he 
caught  my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  both  came  to  the  ground  below 
together.  Growling  horribly  close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier  dog  does 
a  rat  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a 
mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which 
there  was  no  sense  of  pain  nor  feeling  of  terror,  though  quite  conscious  of  all 
that  was  happening.  It  was  like  what  patients  partially  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  describe,  who  see  all  the  operation,  but  feel  not  the  knife.  This  sin- 
^lar  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental  process.  The  shake  annihi- 
lated fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in  looking  round  at  the  beast.  This 
peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals  killed  by  the  carnivora,  and, 
if  so,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent  Creator  for  lessening  the  pain 
f»f  death.  Turning  round  to  relieve  myself  of  the  weight  as  he  had  one  paw  on 
the  back  of  my  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  directed  to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to 
Fhoot  him  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  a  fiint  one,  missed  fire 
in  both  barrels  ;  the  lion  immediately  left  me,  and,  attacking  Mebalwe,  bit  his 
thigh.  Another  man,  whose  life  I  had  saved  before,  after  he  had  been  tossed  by 
a  buffalo,  attempted  to  spear  the  lion  while  he  was  biting  Mebalwe.  He  left 
Mebalwe,  and  caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder,  but  at  that  moment  the  bullets 
he  had  received  took  eflfect  and  he  fell  down  dead.  The  whole  was  the  work  of 
a  few  moments,  and  must  have  been  bis  paroxysms  of  dying  rage.  In  order  to 
take  out  the  charm  from  him,  the  Bakatla  on  the  following  day  made  a  bonfire 

over  the  carcass,  which  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the  largest  lion  they  had  ever 
»>en.    Besides  crunching  the  bone  into  splinters,  he  left  eleven  teeth- wounds  in 

the  upper  part  of  my  arm. 
A  wound  from  this  animal's  tooth  resembles  a  gon-shot  wound  ;  it  is  gener- 
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ftllj  followed  hj  a  great  deal  (rf*  doagfatng  mod  dlacbarge,  and  pains  are  felt  is 
the  part  periodically  erer  afkenrard.  I  bad  on  a  tartan  jacket  on  the  oocafioiu 
and  I  belitfve  that  it  wiped  off  all  the  vira*  from  the  teeth  that  pierced  the  flesb ; 
fur  mj  two  compaoioos  in  this  tJfnj  have  saffered  from  the  pecnUar  paioA. 
while  I  have  escaped  with  only  the  iacoDveoienee  of  a  false  joint  in  mj  liaiiL 
The  man  whose  sboalder  was  woaoded  showed  roe  his  wonnd  actually  barrt 
forth  afresh  on  the  same  month  of  the  following  year.  This  cnrioos  poiot 
deserres  the  attention  of  inqoirers. 


EEADERS'  EXCHANGE. 

King's  Chaf£l,  Boston. — I  need  not  remind  the  readav  of  the  Amkbicak 

Church  Monthly,  of  the  sad  train  of  events,  following  npon  the  Berolntioo, 

which  have  left  this  chnrch,/or  the  present  (maric  that, /or  the  present  f),  in  the 

hands  of  the  Unitarians  of  Boston.    Bnt  many  who  know  its  history  may  not 

have  seen  the  following  lines ;  thoagh  I  presume  they  were  printed  at  the 

time. 

N.  B.— They  are  not  to  be  found  in  Greenwood's  history  of  the  chapel ! 

p. 

ON  THE  CRACKING  OF  THE  CHAPEL  BELL,  IN  1814. 

AN  IMPROMPTU,  BT  J.  LATHBOP,  JR. 

Alas  I  'tis  cracked  at  last    Ob,  sounds  of  woe  I 

Church,  priest,  and  all,  were  cmokcd  long  time  aga 
**  What  shall  avail  to  cure  thin  Bad  disaster  ?'* 

lu  growling  tones  exclaims  the  Junior  Pastor. 
"  What  shall  avail!''  the  anxious  Senior  cries, 

And  lifts  to  heaven  his  wild,  imploriog  eyes ; 
"  The  Chapel's  last  unhallowed  thing  is  broke." 

And  spasms  of  conscience  choked  him,  as  he  spoke. 

ril  tell  ye,  friends, — the  rich  material  bear 
To  Griswold's  mould,  and  trust  his  pious  care. 
The  sacred  chemist  can.  with  art  divine, 
The  incongruous  mass  from  all  alloy  refine, 
And  make  the  whole  in  ancient  lustre  shine : 
He  will  recast  the  metal,  pure  and  briffbt. 
Like  Zion  glorious  and  crown'd  with  light. 

The  church  restored, — perch'd  on  its  towering  dome. 

The  mystic  Dove  shall  hail  her  Grod  at  home ; 

Ne'er  shall  the  ezU'd  Deity  a^in 

See  man's  unhallow'd  fasts  His  altars  stain ; 

Nor  innovation  dare,  in  impious  mood, 

O'er  blest  Immanuel's  sacred  feasts  to  brood. 

To  Griswold,  then,  the  broken  building  bring, 
Altar,  church,  priest,  and  each  polluted  thing. 
The  holy  Church  triumphant  shall  arise, 
And  rear  her  new-born  glories  to  the  skies, 
While  choirs  of  angels,  in  exulting  strain, 
Shall  hail  their  erring  brother  back  again ; 
And  the  cracked  bell,  new  moulded,  ring  a  peal 
Of  rapture,  such  as  saints  alone  can  feel. 
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PuBiTAN  Reordinatioxs. — Somc  cnrioos  facts  have  lately  been  broui^ht 

into  notice,  teaching  the  old  Congregational  practice  of  "^denying  the  yalidity 

of  the  Anglican  orders/'  and  thns  lamishing  a  fresh  argument  of  the  hinda- 

mental  anaDimity  of  Poritanism  and  Popery.    The  Church  Journal  having 

stated  that  **  Congregationalism  started  with  ordaining  afresh  clergyman  of 

the  Ghnrch  of  England,"  a  correspondent,  signing  himself  *"  a  Presbyter  of 

Michigan,"  asked  the  Editors  to  *'  give  the  authorities  and  proofe  for  such 

statement."    The  call  was  answered  thus  : 

The  following  ministers— leading  men  among  the  New  England  Congrega- 
tionaliflts,  at  the  foondation  of  their  sect  in  the  conntry,— were  all  previouely 
ordained  by  Bishops  in  England,  and  were  all  redrdamed  by  laymen,  or  laymen 
acting  with  Congregationalist  minister?,  or  Gongregationalist  miniBters  acting  for 
and  at  the  request  of  laympn : — Francis  Higginson,  and  Mr.  Skelton  were  reor- 
dained  at  Salem.  July  20, 1629,  Mr.  Skelton  laying  hands  on  Mr.  Higp:in8on,  ''with 
three  or  four  more  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  Church  ;''  and  this  just  after 
Mr.  Hi^ginson,  with  the  Fume  three  or  four  of  the  gravest  members,  bad  done  the 
same  for  Mr.  Skeliofu  (Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  p.  28.)  Also,  on  Friday,  August 
27, 1630.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  been  ordained  by  a  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Nowell  (who 
had  not),  were  **  ordained",  in  Boston,  by  the  »* brethren,"  Mr.  Winthrop  being 
oae  of  the  ordainers.  rNeaVs  New  England,  I.  133.)  Also,  Thomas  Hooker, 
Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  reordaioed  at  Newtown,  Octob«'r  11,  1633. 
by  the  **  brethren."  (Allen's  Biogroph.  Dictionary,  p.  464.)  Also,  Ma.ster  John 
Cotton,  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  reordaioed  the  same  year,  1633.  in 
Boston,  l)y  Mr.  Wilson  and  two  lay  "  elders."  (Hubbard ^s  New  England,  p.  1  •  8  ) 
Other  cases  might  be  given  ;  but  these  famous  ones  will  suflBce.  Further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  in  Dr.  Coil's  Puritanism,  Letter  VIII.,  and  Notes  81,  83. 
The  principle  on  which  it  was  done,  Is  thus  stated  in  the  Cambridge  Flal/orm  (Chap. 
IX.  Section  7)  :  '*  He  that  is  clearly  loosed  from  his  office  relation  unto  that 
Church  whereof  he  was  a  minister,  cannot  be  looked  at  as  an  officer,  nor  perform  any 
act  o/ofice  in  any  other  Church,  unless  he  be  again  orderly  caued  unto  office  ;  which, 
when  it  shall  be,  we  know  nothing  to  hinder,  but  imposition  of  hands  also^  in  ordt- 
nation,  ought  to  be  used  towards  him  again^  This  would  make  a  minister  to  be 
ordained  anew  by  every  parish  to  which  he  accepted  a  call  I 


THE  CHURCH  AT   HOME. 

Swords*  Pocket  Almanac  still  keeps  up  the  regular  sucassion,  every  year 
giving  us  a  new  link  by  lineal  descent  from  the  preceding,  and  the  link  for 
1858  bearinsT  the  imprint  of  the  new  firm  of  Stanford  &  Delisser,  637  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Moreover,  it  takes  reasonably  good  care  not  to  fall  behind 
the  age,  and,  as  every  Church  institution  should  do,  shares  in  the  general  spirit 
of  proiness.    As  a  note  worthy  improvement  in  the  issue  for  the  current  year, 
we  have  a  full  "  list  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland;  Scotland,  and  the  Colonies ;  together  with  the  number  of  Clergy, 
Benefices,  and  Glebe- Houses  or  Parsonages  in  each  jurisdiction  ;  prepared  by 
a  Disjnitary  of  the  Church,"  who  is  understood  to  be  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  of 
London.    The  largest  number  of  Clergy  in  any  one  Diocese  is  that  of  Nor- 
wich, 1,274  ;  the  next  largest  is  that  of  Lincoln,  1,106 ;  Exeter  stands  third 
in  order,  with  933  ;  after  which  comes  Oxford,  with  831 ;  then  Winchester, 
^\th  808  ;  Bochester,  with  804  ;  and  so  on  till  we  get  as  low  as  41.  which  is 
the  number  of  Sodor  and  Man.    The  grand  total  of  Bishops  anl  Clergy  num- 
bered in  the  list  is  20,022. — As  regards  our  own  branch  of  the  Church,  the 
tnofit  noticeable  improvement  is  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of  the  Clergy,  in 
addition  to  the  lists  of  the  several  Dioceses  in  the  usual  order. 
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Many  Chubchmen  io  the  Soaibern  Sutesi,  with  seyeral  of  the  Bishops  at 
their  bead,  have  beeo  laboariog  for  nome  time  past  to  establish  an  institatioa 
to  be  called  •*  The  University  of  i!i«  South."  Several  meetings  have  been  held 
on  the  subject,  and  all  the  points  th.tt  enter  into  so  great  an  enterpriae  seem  to 
have  been  maturely  considered  ;  und  the  Church  may  justly  au<nir  wdl  of  the 
probable  results,  from  the  fact  thui  such  calm  and  prudent  beads  as  the  ezcei- 
lent  Bishops  of  Louisiana,  Alabauii,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  have 
borne  a  leading  share  both  in  the  deliberative  and  the  executive  parts  of  the 
undertaking.  Cf  course,  one  of  the  first  and  hardest  points  to  settle  was  the 
choice  of  a  suitable  locality.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  divers  tempt- 
ing profK^sals  were  laid  before  them  ;  and  at  last,  after  several  liMlloUngs,  tbev 
fixed  upon  a  place  called  Sewanee  as  the  site  of  the  Institution.  The  priDcipai 
advantages  of  the  place,  as  set  forth  in  the  published  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings, are  as  follows : 

The  central  point  of  this  site  lies  about  5}  miles  Northeastwardly  of  tb^ 
Montgomery  Gap  tunnel  on  the  Chattanooga  aud  Nashville  Railroad,  about  62 
miles  West  of  Chattanooga,  and  12  miles  Eiv^i  of  Winchester,  in  Tennessee. 

The  summit  is  850  feet  above  the  surrounding  country  and  1938  feet  above 
the  f«ea. 

Five  thousand  acres  are  offered  by  the  Sewanee  Coal  Company,  for  the  Uoi> 
versity,  nearly  all  of  which  can  be  made  available,  affording  a  great  variety  of 
picturesque  sites  for  single  buildings,  and  extenfiive  level  areas,  for  pronp?,  io 
the  vicinity  of  good  and  accessible  springs,  and  commanding  beautiful  views  of 
the  plains  below,  and  of  towns  and  mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  soil,  although  sandy  aud  light,  rests  upon  clay,  and  produces  good  crop? 
of  corn  and  vegetables.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  improved,  and  very 
productive  of  corn,  grain,  Ac 

The  timber  is  large  and  abundant ;  of  every  variety  for  building  purposes 
(except  pine),  which  could  be  sawed  on  the  FpoL  Pine  lumber  of  all  dimensioos, 
aad  of  the  best  quality,  can  be  obtained  on  the  mountain  from  the  Sewanee  Coal 
Company,  at  from  $12  to  $15  per  thousand,  delivered  at  any  point  on  their 
Railroad. 

Many  are  the  points  where  building-stone  can  be  obtained.  An  excellent 
quarry  of  durable  grey  sandstone  could  be  opened,  at  moderate  expense,  imme- 
diately alongside  of  the  Sewanee  Company's  Railroad,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  summit.  About  2}  to  4^  miles  from  the  summit,  and  also  immediately  on  tlie 
side  of  the  Railroad,  several  quarries  of  grey,  blue,  dovecolored,  and  brown 
limestone,  in  beds  of  from  2  J  to  4J  feet  thick,  are  now  in  a  condition  to  be  worked 
in  the  most  economical  manner.  The  Sewanee  Company  having  engaged  to 
transport  a  certain  quantity,  not  less  than  20.000  tons  of  building  material,  free 
of  cost,  the  only  expense  would  be  in  quarrying  and  hauling  from  the  Railroad 
to  the  place  of  building,  which  may  be  put  down  at  $U  per  cubic  yard. 

There  are  many  springs  upon  the  tract  conveniently  distributed;  and  likely  to 
furnish  a  full  supply  of  water. 

Bricks  of  good  quality  can  be  made  on  the  summit,  and  delivered  at  $6  per 
thousand,  there  being  brick  clay  convenient. 

Coal  of  good  quality  can  be  obtained  from  the  Sewanee  Company,  delivered 
at  any  point  on  the  line  of  their  Railroad,  at  $4  per  ton.  The  average  haul 
Irom  the  Railroad  cannot  exceed  20  cents  per  ton. 

A  coRRRSPONDRNT  of  the  CkwTch  Joumol  reports  the  decease  of  the  Bev. 
Hannibal  Pratt,  missionary  at  lA^nge,  Texas.  He  died  on  the  11th  of 
December,  having  just  entered  on  his  3Ist  year.  He  was  born  at  Tinmooth, 
Vermont,  where  the  first  17  years  of  his  life  were  passed.  In  November,  1841, 
he  went  to  Metagorda,  where  his  uncle,  Caleb  S.  Ives,  then  had  a  school  and 
a  church.  He  continued  with  him,  as  scholar  and  as  assistant,  till  1848,  in 
September  of  which  year  he  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Trinity  Collie. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  Senior  year,  1851,  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
lay  down  his  books,  and  return  to  Texas.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop 
Freeman  in  1854,  at  St.  PanVs  College,  of  which  he  was  one  year  Rector. 
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and  Priest  the  following  year.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  are  raore 
h'kelj  to  do  a  kind  and  noble  action  in  circamstances  where  the  world  can 
neyer  hear  it  His  disease  was  hastened  by  over-work  and  care.  He  insisted 
that  his  mother  and  sisters  should  be  with  him  if  they  desired  it,  nobly  sacri- 
ficing his  own  advancement  to  their  comf(»rt  He  told  his  friend,  on  his  death- 
bed, he  had  no  care  left  but  for  them  :  **  he  had  loni;  been  accastomed  to  rc$i 
in  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  and  it  did  not  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
need." 

Thb  Journal  of  the  Illinois  Convention  has  come  forth  with  great 
promptness,  and  shows  the  hand  of  a  workman  in  tlie  manner  it  is  got  np. 
Tlie  parochial  reports  foot  np  as  follows  :  Baptisms.  603  ;  confirmations,  247  ; 
marriages  201 ;  barials  297  ;  commnoicunts,  2,640 ;  catechists  and  S.  S. 
trtichers,  239  ;  catechumens,  1,838;  total  of  contributions  in  the  Diocese  for 
Church  purposes,  $73,344.  The  Bishop*s  Address  furnishes  additional  statis- 
tics, thus  :  Number  of  clergymen,  57  ;  of  organized  parishes,  70  ;  of  candi- 
dates for  orders,  4  ;  of  visitations,  52 ;  of  times  of  confirmation,  34  ;  of  ser- 
mons and  addresses  delivered,  137  ;  of  churches  cons«crated,  6  ;  organized,  4; 
of  ordinations,  2  priests  and  2  deacons ;  of  clergvmen  received,  19  ;  trans- 
ferred, 9. 

The  Journal  is  accompanied  with  a  full  edition  of  the  Constitution  and 
Canons  adopted  at  the  late  Convention.  In  the  Constitution  we  observe  two 
points  xhat  seem  worthy  of  special  mention  :  one  is,  a  provision  that  clergy- 
men disabled  by  age  or  infirmity,  and  who  were  entitled  to  seats  in  Conven- 
tion at  the  time  of  such  disablement,  shall  retain  their  rights  of  membership  ; 
the  other  a  provision  that  lay  members  **  shall  be  communicants  and  stated  wor- 
shippers in  the  parish  they  represent"  In  the  Bishop's  Address,  we  find  the 
following  significant  passage,  referring  of  course  to  the  last  General  Con- 
vention : 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Bishops  on  the  "Memorial,"  I  sustained  by  my 
Tou\  but  more  from  a  pense  of  obligation  to  allow  a  relief  which  others  peemed 
to  rvqnire  and  appreciate,  than  from  any  confKjiousness  of  that  necepsity  in  my 
own  ministerial  experience,  or  a  clear  conviction  of  the  efficacy  and  safety  ot 
til-'  mode  suggested. 

1  earnestly  hope,  that  In  all  our  pariphos,  we  shall  seek  no  chancre,  but  pre- 
Jtrve,  aa  before,  the  services  in  the  counexion  which,  whether  originally  intended 
or  not,  will  be  found,  I  am  satisfied,  more  convenient  than  a  division  of  them 
which  requires  several  distinct  hours  of  worship,  and  leading,  in  the  end,  to 
what  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  the  intention  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  any 
degree  to  sanction,  the  omission  of  either  the  Litany  or  the  Antt-Communion  in 
establb^bed  Parish  Churches. 

On  fresh  missionary  ground,  and  in  certain  cases  of  occasional  worship, 
where  the  whole  service  cannot  well  be  used,  he  thinks  "  the  minister  should 
constantly  press,  as  far  and  fast  as  he  can,  towards  the  use  of  the  whole  ;  and 
in  the  infancy  of  his  flock  not  present  any  part  in  a  form  so  garbled  as  to 
rj'qnirc  that  it  be  unlearned,  when  the  parish  church  is  reared,  and  the  obliga- 
tion rests  on  hhn  and  them  of  the  full  services."  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  Bishop  starts  certain  points  which,  though  we  are  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  assent  to  them,  strike  us  as  being  well  worth  serious  consideration. 
We  will  give  the  matt^  in  his  own  welt-chosen  language  : 

When  a  miasionary  service  is  thus  constituted,  I  can  recommend  nothing  so 
appropriate  as  the  LUany,  performed,  (as  there  is  reason  to  think  it  always 
ought  to  be,)  in  the  parts  italicized,  coruerUaneoudy  by  ministers  and  people,  like 
the  General  Confession,  and  not  respofuwelt/,  as  custom  now  requires. 

It  is  the  "  Litany  or  General  Supplication," — not  because  it  embraces  within 
it  80  large  a  number  of  our  common  wants  and  dangers,  but  because,  like  the 
t»«neral  Confession,  It  is  to  combine  all  in  its  utterance.    The  Minister  should, 

therefore,  audibly  oomplete  the  sense  of  what  be  is  uttering,  especially,  since 
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without  tluit  part  at  which  be  now  Bospeods  bis  yoice,  no  txippUcAiiflc  te  =<.• 
There  has  beta  the  enumcratioQ  of  the  mercies  desired,  bat  no  pnjtr  rf^ 
The  Minister,  though  bis  voice  is  hashed,  mast  now  sileoUj  repeat  iLorkL 
not  prayed.  But  why  should  he  be  silent  in  that  emphatic  pari!  It  ii  rzt 
that  the  people  should  restrain  their  vo:ces  even  in  a  general  mpplktUil'* 
the  distinct  and  solemn  enanciation  of  the  particulars,  but  no  proprietjicp* 
that  the  Minister  should  do  the  same,  in  the  very  part  which  both  the  inir^ 
and  collective  intentions  of  the  service  make  essential  to  sense  andtpiiiL 

The  form  in  which  the  Litany  is  printed  sanctions  this  manner  of  uaif  . 
There  are  responsive  parts  included  in  it,  but  ihey  are  always  pnoted  a  tr 
ordinary  t^pe,  muriied  as  responi*ive  by  the  prefix  uf  **  liiuJ^  and  "Afisv^rr: 
by  thi8  evidently  distiaguishcd  in  form  from  whut  immediately  preccda  i: 
when  italics  are  used,  it  indicates.  I  bolitve.  everywhere  in  thePrsjcrl-i 
the  simultaupous  repeating  of  thoiie  piirt<  audibly  by  the  Minbter  aodicu- 
gregation.  We  adopt  this  now  in  the  discri'tiouary  part  of  the  Litaiij.iliMi^ 
it  18  prl;itt;d  the  same  a^  ihe  preceding.  hii«1  we  pd^s  then  into  the  cvrrmur 
ner  with  Kjarce  a  consciousness  of  the  change  After  the  Lord's  Pnjtti 
response  is  introduced.  In  liice  manner  at  the  cla«*e,  immediately  prececal 
prayer,  "  We  humbly  beseech  Thee,"  and  in  the  daxology,  the  type  i»»!kr. 
and  the  iutimatiou  given  that  it  is  responsive,  thus  discriminating  ii  irau; 
other  portion,  simultaneous  in  its  form  of  utterance.  In  this  same  rtlitM.^ 
words  **■  Let  u^  pray  "  are  important  and  sijcoificant,  not  as  is  etme^ma  ittr 
preted.  bidding  to  pray  more  earnestly,  but  as  a  return  to  *•  prayer,"  sir!, » 
throughout  the  Liturgy,  the  people  are  hilent,  aud  answer  at  tbe  cIqr  ; 
"  Amen," 

In  this  expression  of  an  opinion,  long  he^d  by  me,  of  the  proper  nuvr*' 
using  the  Litany,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  iuiroduce  it  into  the  Parishoi'^ 
Dioce:»e.  It  is  bettor  that  uniformity  slionld  be  preservwl  tbroQ|l«:  -■ 
Church,  and  change,  howevernatural  and  impressive  it  may  appear,  rua  if- 
the  sanction  of  the  Bishops  collectively. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Orphans'  Home,  New  York,  was  btdy  kec^ 
Calvary  church  ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  tne  Provisional  Bishop  and  a  large  Mabff 
Clorgy  being  present.    The  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by  the  Berl" 
Hobart ;  the  main  items  of  which  were  as  follows  : 

The  most  important  event  of  tne  year  wa<4  the  removal  of  the  institntioc^ 
Hammond  street  to  a  couple  of  houses  in  29th  street,  which  had  lieeQ  ?«>«<'' 
two  years  from  the  tlrst  of  May  last,  and  which  secured  advaotigv  tlittk 
could  not  have  enjoyed  in  the  old  quarters.  There  were  no  longer  fan  re- 
tained as  to  the  futnre  succe.<*s  of  the  und  Ttuking  ;  for  the  Hone  bid  bo  c 
established  place  among  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  and  iDtbece:i- 
dence  of  the  public.  The  Directors  would  not  however  have  it  nndentMiifc' 
the  past  year  had  been  one  of  signal  and  uninterrupted  succesi,  forbwde«.«: 
difficulties  as  must  necessarily  attach  to  such  an  institntion,  tbeprontKtc^ 
modations  were  inadequate,  and  the  present  means  were  too  limited.  Dr-' 
the  year  the  numbor  of  applicants  bad  averaged  5  per  week,  this  ddoi^  ^' 
more  than  double  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  boys  in  tl»B» 
was  now  45,  and  the  number  of  girls  32. — Total,  77— twenty  now  iii=* 
number  supported  at  the  last  anniversary  Th«  number  of  children  i^ 
during  the  year  was  38,  and  the  number  of  death-*  which  had  occam^*** 
Eight  had  been  placed  out,  and  five  had  been  removed  by  their  fH«i&  '^ 
number  of  deaths  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  which  Iktfv^ 
be  attributed  more  to  the  increased  number  of  admissions  than  to  nj^ 
cause. 

Ordinations.— October  29ib,  in  St.  Mark's  cburcb,  New  Gltsgof,^^ 
ginia,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Nowlin  to  the  Priesthood.— In  St  Louis,  MisBOon.^ 
und  church  not  given,  Mr.  0.  F.  Loop  to  the  Deaconate-— November  Sti^ 
St  Stephen's,  Hamburgh,  Michigan,  the  Rev.  H.  Banwell  to  the  Pf«*^ 
Also,  November  18th,  in  Christ  church,  Arian,  the  Rev.  E.  McClort  to" 
same. — December  6th,  in  Trinity  charch,  Carbondale,  Penn.,  the  Bev.TVoi 
Drumm  to  the  Priesthood.   Also,  December  29th,  in  St  Faol's,  Lock  Hie 
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the  Rev.  S.  B.  Dalrymple  to  the  niine. — December  20th,  in  St.  Ltike^s,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Borrows  and  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Smith  to  the 
PriesthocNl ;  and  Meffire.T.  F.  Cornell,  James  Thompson,  M.  £.  Willing,  and 
Ferris  Tripp  to  the  Deaconate. — Same  date,  in  Trinity.  Geneva,  Western  New 
York,  Messrs.  Kdward  R.  Welles  and  Jedediah  Winslow  to  the  Deaconate. — 
Same  date,  in  St.  Mary's,  Borlini^on,  New  Jersey,  the  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Chase 
to  tbe  Priesthood.— 5ame  date,  in  St  John's,  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Pyne 
aod  Mr.  Morrison  to  the  Deaconate. 

CoxsccRATioNS. — November  15th,  St  John's  church,  Kewance,  Illinois.— 
NoTember  22d,  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Henry  U.  Onderdonk,  the  barial-groond 
attached  to  the  church  of  St  James  the  Less,  Philadelphia. — December  9ih, 
Ht.  John's  Free  church.  New  Haven,  Connecticat.  Also,  December  10th,  the 
Mission  Chapel  of  St  Paul's  church,  in  the  same  city.— December  13th, 
Christ  chnrch,  Delaware  City, Delaware.— December  26th  St  Mary's  church, 
Northfidd,  Vermont 


THE  CHURCH  ABROAD. 


Oite  ot  the  latest  and  most  hopeful  movements  in  the  En^Iisli  Church  comes 
in  the  shape  or  an  organized  and  systematic  opposition  to  the  pew  system,  and 
in  favour  of  free  churches.  In  hirtherance  ot  the  cause,  a  General  Committee 
has  been  established,  with  the  Hun.  Colin  Lindsay  at  its  head,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  11.  Molynenx  for  one  of  its  Secretaries.  The  Committee  have  put 
forth  a  manifesto  in  which  tht^y  hold  the  pew  system  responsible  in  a  gn»at 
measure  for  the  present  low  state  of  religion  in  tbe  cities  and  large  towns,  and 
mark  out  their  plan  of  operation  as  follows  : 

1.  To  promote  the  general  adoption  of  Scriptural  principles  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  churches. 

2.  To  urge  up(m  the  Metropolitan  and  Diocesan  Church  Building  Societies, 
tbe  duty  of  applying  their  funds  to  the  erection  and  endowment -of  churches 
in  which  the  private  appropriation  of  seats  shall  not  be  permitted. 

3.  To  induce  individual  Churchmen  to  subscribe  to  the  erection  of  churches, 
conditionally  on  their  bein?  •*  free  and  open." 

4.  To  assist  (when  desired)  the  incumbents  and  conjrregations  of  existing 
churches  in  the  adoption  of  the  Scriptural  plan,  by  restoring  them  to  the 
people  and  substituting  (wliere  necessary)  for  pew-rents  the  weekly  Offertory. 

5.  To  promote  the  fmumtion  of  a  fund  in  every  diocese,  to  be  called  *•  The 
Church's  Restoration  Fund,"  in  aid  of  this  object 

6.  To  obtain,  by  petitions  to  Parliament  or  otherwise — (1)  the  appointment 
of  committees  in  both  houses,  for  inquiring  into  the  fatal  results  ot  the  pew 
system  upon  the  relijjion  of  the  people ;  (2)  an  enactment  prohibiting  the 
assignment  of  any  parochial  district  to  a  new  church,  until  it  has  been  secured 
in  perpetuity  as  a  parish  (t.  tf.),a  wholly  free  and  unappropriated)  church  to 
the  inhabitant  of  the  parish  ;  and  (3)  such  further  legislative  remedies  for  the 
existing  evil  as  Convocation  may  suggest. 

This,  together  with  divers  other  things,  may  be  justly  hailed  as  a  sign  that 
the  spirit  of  reformation,  which  has  long  been  moving  in  the  Church,  is  workinj? 
off,  from  year  to  year,  more  and  more  of  its  bad  or  questionable  elements,  and 
assuming  a  more  practical  turn.  We  shall  watch  the  movement  with  very 
great  interest ;  hoping  that,  as  the  American  Church  learnt  the  pew  system 
from  her  English  Mother,  so  she  will  have  the  grace  and  the  opportunity  to 
unlearn  it  from  the  same  great  teacher.  To  be  sure,  the  advocates  of  free  seati 
in  England  have  some  advantage  over  us,  in  that  the  pew  system  is  all  against 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  they  have  only  an  illegal  custom  to  contend  with. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  things  are  probably  in  a  somewhat  more  limber  and  plastic 
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state  with  ua  than  with  them ;  which  may  go  far  \j^  compensate  tiisl 
law  on  the  side  of  free  chorches. 

A  RESOLUTION  had  been  taken,  and  arrangements-  were  in 
opening  Westminster  Abbey  for  evening  services.    With  this  i 
lions  were  on  foot,  for  lighting  the  church  with  gas.    Among  the  ] 
announced,  were  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford,  Balisbiiry,  and  T  ~ 
Trench,  Canon  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Goulburn,  the  Rev.  J.  Kemp,  of  St  J 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Humphrey,  of  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields,  the  Ber.  J 
Rowsell,  and  the.  Rev.  W.  Butler,  of  Wantage,    'i'he  movement  i 

'    been  prompted  by  the  doings  at  Exeter  Hall ;  and  if  so,  then  tfaoe  \ 
have  certainly  done  good. 

The  Bishop  op  London  has  be^  bestirring  himself  in  very  noble  fi 
In  the  season  of  Advent,  he  went  through  a  course  of  preaching  to  1" 
at  Bethnal  Green,  to  be  followed  by  like  doings  in  other  places ;  and  I 
to  be  taking  strong  hold  of  the  hearts  i)f  tlie  people.    The  spirit  with  \ 
enters  into  the  work  is  well  shown  by  the  following  iustaooe  :   One  c 
visiting  the  Icfants'  Poor  House  in  Hpmsey-Lane,  heweot  to  anoa 
where  numbers  of  men  were  gathered  in  a  carriage-shed,  and  there, « 
fervent  prayer,  spoke  to  the  people  for  twenty  minutes  on  their  reKgio 
and  interests.     Among  other  noteworthy  things,  he  lately  presided  at  at 
of  the  Tsljngtjon  Church  Extension  Society,  held  in  the  parochial  s 

-    O  n  oj)Q(mig^he  busi  ness,  he  referred  to  a  similar  meeting  held  a  year^o,  i  _ 

^  idt^  tbhi.  it  li^d  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that  its  voice  bad  boeai 

thrpd^hAif  tJ:<§yringdom.    That  one  of  the  results  of  the  spirit  then  i~ 

ipi^^tRJ)^  sefih  in- the  London  Diocesan  Home  Mission,  and 

thporji  01  th^lirj^per  House  of  Convocation,  on  the  means  of  < 

^  v;ork  of  llieiCliurch'-at  Lome.     He  suggested  that  one  of  the  ten 

^  bft  crecled'Jijj  th| -    -    - 

tltSlt  oiV  t|^  fi  ^* 
would^i^foua'i 

■•'nhe  Repi  ' 
tlie  Ten 


anolhffill 


tension  Fund  should  be  entirely  free  ;  and  be  \ 
peninsT  of   such  a  church,  1,000 
I  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  I 

li  appeared  that  the  total  receipts  and  pronujoit 
_  ^  n^^.t^lTiniintcd  to  £13,413 ;  and  that  theactsai  i 
.the  year  had  been  rcr,nl  '.     t.  .e  church, St.  Philip's,  A riingtoo-s^ 
alreacJy  b(^eu  opened,  and  another,  St.  Luke's,  Camden-road,  wsis  i 
towards  completion. 

The  Bishop  op  Norwich,  also,  had  been  preaching  in  good  < 
workingmen.    An  enormoua  congregation  attended  his  openii^ 
Jpswich. 

The  Church   Missionary  Society  had  received  a  princely  » 
£50,000  from  a  Friend  of  the  cause,  to  enable  the  Committee  to  e 
sphere  of  operations.    The  Society  had  also  been  endowed  from  the  fl 
with  a  sum  in  the  funds  equivalent  to  an  annual  subscription  of  £5^^ 
three  years  and  a  half. 

The  late  withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donum  from  the  Chnrt^  i 
land  is  likely  to  be  more  than  made  up  from  other  sources.    It  i 
£600  a-year,  which  was  divided  among  the  Bishops  and  the  poorer  i 
To  comf)ensate  the  loss,  a  very  liberal  subscription  has  been  entoed  iolif 
wealthier  members  of  that  Church,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amou&t  i " 
000  or  £15,000  have  been  advertised,  in  addition  to  nearly  £1,000  fori 
residences  for  the  Bishops.    Among  the  larger  contributors  aret 
Maxwell,  £2.000  ;  the  Duke  of  Boccleuch,  £1,000 ;  the  Marquis  of  1 
£500 ;  Lord  Kollo,  £500 ;    Lady  Montague,  £500 ;   Sir  Archibald  I 
stone,  £500 ;    Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch,  Mr.  Oswald,  of  Ai 
£500;  Mr.  W.  G.  Don,  £500  ;  Sir  William  Forbes.  £300;  llr- 
Nicholson,  of  Carnock,  £300 ;  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  £2O0| 
Preston  Hay,  Richmond,  £200 ;  &c. 
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THE  INHERENT  RIGHTS  OP  BISHOPS. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  designed  to  treat  of  the  Episco- 
pal Right  of  Legislation.  Prom  what  has  been  said  in  the 
former  numbers  of  the  series,  the  reader  is  aware  that  this 
Right  will  not  be  denied  to  exist,  or  to  be  Inherent  in  the 
oflfice  of  a  Bishop,  in  a  certain  very  high  sense.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  no  law  ought  to  be  made  without  the  free  con- 
sent of  Bishops ;  but  it  will  be  maintained,  that  Bishops  may 
make  a  law,  which  shall  restrict  themselves,  and  their  succes- 
sors, from  legislating,  except  under  certain  conditions.  If  that 
proposition  be  true,  it  will  follow  that  the  assent  of  the  pres- 
byters and  laity  may  bo  such  a  condition.  In  fact,  if  it  be 
assumed,  that  the  Right  of  Legislation  is  Inherent  in  the  office 
of  a  Bishop,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  subject  to  one  such 
condition.  No  one  now  contends  that  Bishops  can  legislate 
otherwise  than  in  a  Synod.  This  is  a  restriction  upon  the 
Inherent  Right  of  Legislation,  which  has  existed  from  very 
early  times. 

In  fact,  although  in  a  certain  sense  the  Right  of  Legislation 
is  Inherent  in  Bishops,  there  is  another  sense  in  which  it  is  not 
Inherent.  It  is  unquestionably  a  developed  Right.  The  first 
diocesan  Bishops  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  legislative 
authority,  properly  so  called.  They  were  judges,  and  so  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  making  canons,  or  rules,  equivalent  to  the 
11 
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rules  of  court  of  modem  tribunals.  These  bind  the  judge, 
whether  Episcopal  or  lay,  while  he  chooses  to  be  bound,  bnt 
they  are  not  laws ;  rules  of  action  imposed  by  a  superior,  whidi 
the  inferior  is  bound  to  obey.  The  right  of  making  such  rul« 
is,  historically,  the  germ  of  the  Right  of  Legislation.  But  the 
first  rules  laid  down  for  the  organization  of  Synods  make  no 
mention  of  any  legislative  authority.  Still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  early  Bishops  did  exercise  Legislative  authority  in 
Synods,  and  that  to  the  exclusion  of  all  persons,  except  the  l^ta 
of  Bishops.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  right  has  anj 
such  peculiar  sanctity,  that  the  Bishops  themselves  cannot  sub- 
ject the  exercise  of  it  to  conditions.  Li  fact,  the  Bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  so  done,  since  they  have  bound 
themselves  not  to  legislate,  except  by  the  license  of  the  Crown, 
and  subject  also  to  the  negative  of  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation. Before  the  Reformation,  the  case  was  still  worse ; 
since  the  mitred  Abbots,  who  sat  in  the  Upper  House,  were 
more  numerous  than  the  Bishops  themselves.  These  were 
never  more  than  priests,  and  might  have  been  laymen,  pro- 
fessed monks  without  ordination.  All  these  things  eeem 
parallels,  or  something  more,  to  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies  in  our  General  Conventions.  But  there  is  an  element 
of  mere  laymen,  and  to  this  Dr.  Pusey  objects  so  much,  that  be 
thinks  it  almost  hazardous  for  the  Church  of  England  to  be  in 
intimate  communion  with  us.  It  may  be  well  to  inquire  what 
Dr.  Pusey  thinks  that  the  lay  element  ought  to  be,  and  what 
the  American  lay  element  really  is.    Dr.  Pusey  says : 

The  whole  qaestion  as  r^ards  the  laity  really  lies  in  these  three  points: 

1.  Whether  the  influence  claimed  for  them  in  regard  to  the  legislatioD  of  the 
Church,  be  direct  or  indirect ;  i.  e.,  whether  the  claim  be  to  choose  those  who 
shall  legislate  for  them,  or  themselves  to  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  body. 

2.  If  the  claim  be  that  the  laity  shonld  be  a  part  of  the  l^islative  body, 
whether  they  claim  for  themselves  a  civil  or  an  ecclesiastical  anuoritj.  3.  Jir 
what  matters  aathority  is  thus  claimed.    [Page  10.] 

Dr.  Pusey  complains  much  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  term 
lay  element,  which,  he  intimates,  is  very  rariously  understood 
in  England.  In  the  American  Church,  where  it  has  a  practi- 
cal existence,  it  has,  however,  a  very  definite  meaning.  One. 
point  of  this  complaint  is  that  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  lay 
element  rests  on  any  supposed  inherent  right  of  the  laity.   It 
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would  not  be  easy  to  show  that  any  such  inherent  right  exists. 
The  lay  element  rests  undoubtedly  on  the  modern  law  of  the 
Church  ;  which  law  owes  its  validity  to  the  assent  of  the  Bish- 
ops. Whether  that  assent  can  or  cannot  be  withdrawn  is 
another  and  subsequent  branch  of  inquiry,  for  which  this  is 
not  the  moment. 

As  to  the  three  queries  which  have  been  just  transcribed,  the 
answers  to  them  are  very  plain,  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
American  idea  of  a  lay  element.  First,  the  influence  of  the 
laity  is  direct,  not  indirect ;  it  is  not  merely  to  choose  those 
who  shall  legislate  for  them,  but  to  be  themselves  a  part  of  tlic 
legislative  body.  Secondly,  the  authority  of  the  American 
laity  is  Ecclesiastical  not  Civil ;  they  have,  as  such,  no  civil 
authority.  Thirdly,  the  authority  consists  in  a  negative  on  the 
action  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  in  matters  merely  legislative, 
not  including  any  thing  of  a  judicial  nature,  any  Synodal 
teaching,  or  any  definitions  of  the  Faith,  supposing  the  last 
at  this  day  possible.  With  respect  to  the  statement  that  the 
authority  of  the  laity  is  merely  negative,  it  seems  to  require 
some  modification.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  layman  may  pro- 
pose, in  the  House  of  Deputies,  any  measure  which  he  deems 
proper  and  within  the  competence  of  the  Convention.  But 
this  is  no  more  than  a  suggestion  ;  which  has  no  practical  effect, 
until  it  has  been  approved,  not  merely  by  the  lay  ordtr,  but  by 
the  Hciuse.  It  must  receivjs  the  assent  of  the  clergy  of  the 
second  order,  before  it  can  be  presented  to  the  Bishops.  Wbeni 
it  has  received  this  assent,  it  is  just  as  proper  that  it  should  be 
presented  to  the  Bishops  for  their  consideration,  as  that  a  pro- 
posal of  the  Lower  House  should  be  presented  to  the  Upper,, 
in  an  English  Convocation,  for  its  consideration.  Yet  no  Eng- 
lish divine  has  been  known  to  object  to  such  a  proceeding. 

That  which  is  really  objectionable  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Church,  and  which  is  happily  in  the  course  of  being 
removed,  is  that  the  Bishops  are  bound  to  come  to  a  determina- 
tion within  three  days,  and  if  they  determine  to  reject  the  pro- 
posed canon,  to  return  it  to  the  Deputies  with  their  reasons  ; 
if  they  do  not,  the  canon  is  to  become  the  law  of  the 
Church.  This  will  not  be  defended  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion ;    because,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is  utterly 
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indefensible.    It,  however,  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  lay  element. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  make  some  remarks  in  more  detail 
upon  the  three  queries  put  by  Dr.  Pusey.  "  Indirect  influ- 
ence," says  he,  "  the  laity  plainly  had  at  the  first,  and  have  in 
the  Church  of  England,  through  the  share  which  they  have 
had  or  have  in  the  selection  of  Bishops."  [Page  10.]  He 
goes  on  to  say  that :  "  In  England,  according  to  later  precedents, 
the  laity  had  virtually  in  their  own  hands  the  selection  of  the' 
Bishops.  In  fact,  with  certain  limited  safeguards  as  to  bad 
appointments,  the  laity  absolutely  nominated  all  that  body, 
which  is,  in  principle,  the  Ecclesiastical  Legislature,  the  Synod 
of  Bishops.  They  nominate  that  body  in  a  degree  which,  if 
applied  to  the  House  of  Lords,  would  have  been  thought  sub- 
versive of  the  balance  of  the  Constitution."  [Ibid.]  In 
another  place,  he  says  :  "  They,"  the  laity  "  virtually  elected 
the  Bishops  through  their  representatives,  who  nominated 
them.  Had  they  willed  it,  they  might  have  had  Bishops  who 
would  have  deserved  their  confidence.  Had  they  so  done, 
there  would  have  been  no  more  room  for  desiring  any  other 
body  to  legislate  in  grave  spiritual  matters,  than  in  the  State 
any  other  legislative  body  is  desired,  to  control  or  to  check 
the  decisions  of  Parliament."    [Page  14.] 

The  misfortune  of  these  passages  is  that  they  rest  upon  two 
transparent  fallacies.  The  first  is  that  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
one  of  them,  is  transformed  into  Parliament  in  the  other.  Dr. 
Pusey  would  scarcely  maintain  that  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
in.,  there  was  no  room  for  desiring  any  other  body  to  legislate 
in  grave  civil  matters,  or  to  control  or  to  check  the  decisions 
of  Parliament ;  which  then  consisted  of  the  House  of  Lords 
only.  But  this  relates  merely  to  the  outskirts,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  controversy. 

The  other  fallacy  is  of  more  importance.  It  consists  in  the 
substitution  of  the  word  laity  for  laymen.  It  is  not  true,  that, 
in  England,  the  laity  as  a  body  have,  or  ever  have  had,  any 
influence  whatever  in  the  choice  of  their  Bishops.  It  is  true, 
that  ever  since  the  Reformation  some  laymen  have  had  the  abso- 
lute appointment  of  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  and  that 
before  the  Reformation  certain  laymen  claimed  and  virtually 
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exercised  a  considerable  influence  in  the  choice  of  Bishops. 
But  these  men  were  not  and  are  not  the  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England,  nor  were  they  nor  are  they  the  laity  of  the  diocese 
over  which  the  Bishop-elect  is  to  preside.  It  is  not  as  the  laity 
of  the  Church  that  they  claimed  or  claim  to  act ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  notoriously  exercising  a  civil  or  political 
power,  with  reference  to  civil  or  political  interests.  The  origin 
of  the  power  was  corrupt. 

The  mediasval  kings  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  Bishops 
as  founders  of  the  sees  and  feudal  superiors  of  the  lands  which 
supported  the  Bishops.  There  was  no  question  whatever  of  lay 
power  in  a  Church  sense,  but  only  of  lay  power,  that  is  politi- 
cal power  as  opposed  to  Ecclesiastical  power.  The  claim  rested 
on  rights  of  property,  not  on  membership  of  the  Church.  It 
was  a  worldly  right,  claimed  upon  worldly  principles,  corrupt 
and  un-Ecclesiastical  in  its  nature.  It  was  of  evil  character 
and  evil  came  of  it. 

Henry  VIII.  succeeded  in  establishing  the  highest  claims  of 
his  ancestors.  He  and  his  successors  used  them  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  laity.  Some  Bishops,  down  to  the  Geor- 
gian period,  were  consulted,  and  under  the  Stuarts  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  controlled  the  appointments.  But  those  Bishops 
neither  represented  the  laity  of  the  Church,  or  any  Synod  of 
Bishops,  they  were  merely  the  advisers  whom  the  sovereign  chose 
to  consult.  The  sovereign  himself  might  or  might  not  be  a  lay- 
man of  the  Church.  James  II.  was  not.  It  was  at  one  time 
designed  that  Charles  I.  should  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Had  that  design  taken  effect,  and  he  had  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  there  would  have  been  a  Bishop-King  who  would 
have  chosen  his  own  Bishops,  or,  as  was  actually  the  case,  con- 
sulted only  Bishops. 

There  is  very  little  doubt,  that  this  state  of  things  was,  really, 
much  better  than  that  of  which  Dr.  Pusey,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  men,  now  expresses  his  approbation.  He  tells  us,  that 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Georgian  era  the  laity  have  had 
the  election  of  the  Bishops  in  their  own  hands ;  and  he  proves 
it,  as  he  supposes,  thus :  "  The  majority  of  the  laity  virtually 
selected  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown ;  the  Minister  of  the 
day  and  his  friends  virtually  nominated  the  Bishops."  [Page  13.] 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Minister  of  the  day  and  his 
friends  virtually  nominate  the  Bishops ;  but  are  they  the  laity 
of  the  Church  ?  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  they  should  be 
laymen  of  the  Church.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  tlie  Duke 
of  Argyle  will  be  one  day  Minister,  and  there  is  no  legal  im- 
pediment in  his  way  ;  yet  he  is  a  zealous  Presbyterian.  Then 
the  Minister's  friends  are  not  at  all  required  to  be  members  of 
the  Church.  A  Roman  Catholic  cannot  be  a  Prime  Minister, 
but  he  may  be  a  Minister's  friend  and  may  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet ;  so  may  a  Jew  ;  so  may  an  infidel.  Lord  PalmerstOB 
is  supposed  to  have  delegated  his  nominating  pc<wer  to  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  He  might  delegate  it,  did  he  choose  so  to  do, 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  or  to  Baron  Rothschild.  He  regards,  and 
all  English  statesmen,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  regard  it  as 
a  political,  not  as  an  Ecclesiastical  trust. 

But  to  whom  are  the  Minister  of  the  day  and  his  friends 
responsible  ?  To  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  it  may  be 
true,  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  nominal 
laymen  of  the  Church  ;  but  there  is  no  legal  guarantee,  that 
they  shall  be  such.  In  fact  those  who  really  take  any  interest 
in  Church  matters  are  a  very  small  minority,  and  have  much 
less  power  of  influencing  the  House,  at  least  on  such  questions, 
than  the  Dissenting  interest  or  the  Romanists.  Suppose  Lord 
Palmerston  were  to  nominate  to  the  next  vacant  bishopric  Mr. 
Baptist  Noel,  who  is  at  once  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  an  unde- 
graded  minister  of  the  Church.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  carry  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Minister  on  that  ground  ?  Does  any  one  suppose  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  any  other  member  would  attempt  it  ?  Suppose 
some  future  Prime  Minister  were  to  nominate  Dr.  Pusey  him- 
self. No  doubt  the  subject  would  be  spoken  of  in  Parliament 
The  Dissenters,  the  Romanists,  and  the  Evangelicals  would  all 
be  in  a  ferment.  But  could  they  carry  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence ?  No  man,  who  knows  anything  of  the  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  believe  it  for  an  instant. 

But  suppose  in  either  case  such  a  vote  were  carried,  and  the 
Minister  were  to  dissolve  Parliament,  as  he  probably  would. 
Even  the  unpopularity  of  Dr.  Pusey  would  disappear.  There 
would  be  a  cry  of  persecution  got  up,  which  joined  with  other 
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popular  cries  and  with  the  influence  of  Government  would 
carry  the  Minister,  unless  unpopular  on  other  grounds  trium- 
phant through,  and  fill  the  new  House  with  men  devoted  to  his 
interests.  If  the  obnoxious  appointment  could  be  made  the 
sole  issue  before  the  constituencies,  would  the  laity  decide  it? 
Of  course  the  laity  of  the  diocese  immediately  concerned  would 
have  only  a  share  in  the  decision.  But  would  the  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  decide  it?  If  there  were  any  division 
among  them,  as  there  would  be  sure  to  be,  they  would  not ;  the 
Dissenters  and  Romanists  would  hold  the  balance. 

But  suppose  that  all  these  difficulties  were  gotten  over,  and 
that  it  was  the  ascertained  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  laity  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  nine-tenths  of  the  laity  of  the 
diocese  specially  interested,  that  Mr.  Noel  or  Dr.  Pusey  ought 
not  to  be  a  Bishop,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Mr. 
Noel  or  Dr.  Pusey  would  still  be  Bishop,  and^  according  to  Dr. 
Pusey's  theory,  the  representative  of  tlie  laity. 

This  brings  up  another  view,  which  has  been  strangely  over- 
looked. The  idea  of  representation  involves  a  free  choice  of 
the  representative  by  the  constituent  beforehand,  and  some 
kind  and  degree  of  responsibility  afterwards.  A  represen- 
tative chosen  by  a  body  of  men  under  no  responsibility  to  the 
constituency,  and  when  once  chosen  holding  his  position  for  life 
is  practically  no  representative  at  all.  If  Lord  Palmerston 
had  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  appoint  lay  peers  for  life  and 
had  filled  the  House  with  them,  they  would  not  have  been  one 
whit  more  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England,  than 
the  old  hereditary  peers.  Yet  Lord  Palmerston  is  in  a  certain 
sense  the  representative  of  the  people  of  England  and  respon- 
sible to  them.  The  idea  of  his  Bishops  being  the  representatives 
of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  is  yet  more  preposter- 
ous ;  for  he  is  not,  himself,  in  any  sense,  the  representative  of 
the  laity  of  the  Church  or  responsible  to  them. 

The  truth  is  that  this  very  irregular  mode  of  choosing  Bish- 
ops is  nothing  more  than  an  indirect  influence  of  certain  per- 
sons, whether  laymen  or  not,  which  gives  them  the  means  of 
controlling  the  councils  of  the  Church,  perhaps  against  the  will 
of  the  real  laity  and  of  the  conscientious  clergy.  This  irregu- 
lar and  irresponsible  kind  of  power,  has  been  always  mischiev- 
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ous.  It  exists,  in  England,  in  the  power  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  in  that  of  governmental  and  lay  patronage.  It 
exists,  in  this  country,  in  the  form  of  the  election  of  clergymen  to 
parishes  for  a  limited  time,  in  that  of  revocable  subscriptions 
to  tlie  support  of  the  parish,  and  in  a  corrupt  public  opinion 
which  requires  a  clergjrman  to  resign  whenever  any  consider- 
able portion  of  his  parishioners  desire  to  be  rid  of  him.  In 
both  countries,  it  produces  great  mischiefs,  probably  the  larger 
portion  of  those  which  exist.  In  America  it  constitutes  the 
real  objection  to  our  Ecclesiastical  institutions.  It  is  an  evil 
so  great  that  it  is  only  endured  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
the  means  of  supporting  the  Church  from  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  give  them,  and  will  only  give  them  on  their  own 
terms.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lay  element,  which  is 
in  fact  the  only  hope  of  any  relief  from  it.  In  England,  in  like 
manner,  it  produces  evils,  which  could  only  be  submitted  to, 
because  the  means  of  supporting  the  Church  are  only  to  be  found 
in  an  endowment ;  which  is  held  by  the  civil  authority  to  have 
been  given  and  accepted  on  condition  of  submitting  to  this  out- 
side influence.  This  influence  has  been  always  pernicious.  Let 
us  hear  Dr.  Pusey  himself  as  to  the  effects  which  it  produced, 
soon  after  it  was  admitted  into  the  Church : 

Although  so  wrong,  says  he,  in  their  principles  and  their  creed,  the  Synods 
of  this  period  do  hot  the  more  illostrate  the  constitntion  of  Synods,  in  that  so 
many  ot  them  were  convened  by  heretics,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  secular 
power.  Oonstantine  was  indififerent  to  trath,  and  anxious  only  to  secure  peace ; 
Constantius  and  Yalens  were  powerful  and  unscrupulous  persecutors.  Tet 
both  heretical  Bishops  and  heretical  Emperors  felt  that  they  could  only  wound 
the. Church  through  the  arms  of  the  Church.  Bishops  were  the  acknowletod 
Guardians,  Shepl^rds  of  the  Church ;  and  Synods  their  collective  voice.  The 
heretical  Bishops  strove  to  reinforce  their  number  by  illegal  ordinations,  and 
to  set  up  Councils  of  Bishops,  and  the  Creeds  of  those  Councils,  over  against 
the  Council  and  Creed  of  the  Church  ;  or  to  depress  one  another  by  Councils, 
to  cast  out  or  depose  one  another  by  Councils.  Bat  the  Emperors,  also,  knew 
of  no  other  method  whereby  to  substitute  an  heretical  Creed  than  by  corrupt- 
ing Bishops,  packing  or  dividing  Councils  of  Bishops,  banishing  the  orthodox 
Bishops,  when  they  could  not  terrify  them,  and  through  Councib  of  their  own 
Bishops,  replacing  expelled  Bishops  by  other  Bishops  as  heretical  as  them- 
selves. 1'bey  even  introduced  a  military  force  to  overawe  a  Council ;  yet  in 
this  time  of  disorder,  the  outward  forms  of  the  Church  were  observed.  The 
Emperors  knew  of  no  other  way  in  which  they  could  act  upon  the  Church, 
than  through  the  Bishops.  Even  in  tyrannizing  over  the  Church,  they  were 
obli^  to  submit  to  the  forms  of  the  Church.  Every  act  of  doctrine  or 
discipline  is  ascribed  to  the  Bishops.  Whether  in  the  Councils  of  tbt 
Church  or  of  the  heretics,  Arians,  m  their  difi&rent  shades,  MaoedooianB, 
Novatians,  or  any  other,  or  for  whatever  end  they  were  gathered,  the  Synods 
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rere  of  BishopB.  Whatever  was  done  id  them  was  doDe  by  Bishops*  and  what 
^088  did  they  did  with  complete  authority,  looking  for  no  nirther  confirmatioD 
scept  that  of  the  Bishops  of  the  whole  Charch. 

Yet  under  the  pressure  of  this  indirect  influence  of  the  State, 
hey  did  great  mischief ;  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  only 
ndone,  when  it  pleased  Divine  ProYidence  to  raise  up  men  of 
ounder  opinions  to  wield  the  outside  indirect  influence.  The 
lischief,  moreover,  consisted  in  delaying  the  acceptance  of  the 
yreeds  which  had  been  already  settled  and  defined,  by  substi- 
uting  for  them  other  and  new-made  Creeds.  But  the  business 
•f  Creed-making  has  been  long  at  an  end,  and  no  one  believes 
hat  proposition  more  sincerely,  or  contends  for  it  more  strongly, 
han  Dr.  Pusey  himself.  ^ 

The  English  government  wields  this  indirect  influence,  and 
lot  content  with  that,  will  not  allow  the  Bishops  to  enact  any 
Qcasure  without  a  previous  license,  and  enforces  the  rule  by 
etaining  a  right  of  proroguing  or  dissolving  the  Synod  at  its 
)leasure.  Moreover,  the  regulation,  when  passed,  is  not  bind- 
ng,  even  on  the  clergy,  till  it  has  received  the  approbation  of  the 
>own,  nor  on  the  laity,  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by  Parliament 
—which  last  is  a  thing  that  has  never  occurred  in  any  case.  The 
mtside  influence  Dr.  Pusey  decidedly  approves,  and  began  to 
vrite  his  book  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  England 
lad  not  conceded  too  much  to  the  State.  Yet  she  has  conceded 
ill  the  matters  mentioned  in  this  paragraph.  Not,  perhaps,  by 
lirect  or  formal  votes,  but  by  a  long  period  of  acquiescence. 
5urely  if  so  much  may  be  allowed  to  a  grasping  State,  which 
:an  and  does  use  its  civil  power  to  extend  its  Ecclesiastical 
nfluence,  a  negative  may  more  safely  be  allowed  to  the  real 
aity  of  the  Church,  to  be  exercised  through  their  chosen  repre- 
lentatives.  Especially  when  that  negative  does  not  extend  to 
loctrinal  teaching,  or  to  the  exercise  of  that  judicial  power, 
vhich^^  modem  times,  is  the  true  defence  of  the  Church 
igainst  heresy. 

Dr.  Pusey's  next  says :  "  If  the  claim  be  that  the  laity  should 
)e  a  part  of  the  legislative  body,  whether  they  claim  for  them- 
lelvea  a  civil  or  an  Ecclesiastical  authority."  The  answer  to  this 
nust  be  an  Ecclesiastical  authority.  The  American,  laity,  as 
luch,  neither  have  nor  desire  any  civil  authorily ;  nor  would 
ihe  American  governments  permit  any  civil  sanction  to  be  given 
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to  the  acts  of  the  Church,  or  any  other  Ecclesiastical  or  pswido- 
Ecclesiastical  body.  la  this  they  are  perfectly  right  The 
existence  of  a  Church  legislature,  lay  or  clerical,  which  should 
have  the  power  of  giving  a  civil  sanction  to  Ecclesiastical 
enactments,  would  constitute  an  imperium  in  imperio^  which  no 
government  could  permit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Churdi 
would  lose  in  her  spiritual  character  by  the  existence  of  such  a 
body.  The  object  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  the  exclusion  of 
unworthy  members,  until  they  repent  and  amend  ;  not  the  com- 
pelling them  to  an  outward  conformity  or  an  outward  decency 
of  conduct.  These  are  all  that  can  be  obtained  by  invoking  a 
civil  authority  in  any  form. 

In  fact,  our  author  gives  us  a  paragraph,  in  which  he  shows 
more  acquaintance  with  the  true  boundary  line  between  civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  authority,  than  is  common  among  his  coun- 
trymen. It  is  true,  that  in  the  very  next  paragraph  he  falls 
into  some  of  the  usual  fallacies,  by  which  some  of  the  ablest 
English  writers  have  been  deluded.  To  this  second  paragraph 
it  will  be  proper  to  advert  hereafter.  For  the  present,  it  will 
be  enough  to  transcribe  the  first : 

Tbe  Ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Church  have  nothing  to  do,  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  with  any  civil  legislatioD,  or  any  civil  sanctioD  or  aathority  for 
their  acts.  Their  authority  belongs  to  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world ;  anj 
authority  which  comes  to  them  in  matters  of  this  world,  comes  to  them  {rom 
the  authorities  of  this  world,  and  can  be  lawfully  limited  by  the  power  which 
gave  it.  These  two  limitations  at  once  exclude  questions  which  are  oflen 
popularly  mixed  up  with  the  idea  of  Ecclesiastical  l^:islation,  and  confuse  it 
such  are  :  1.  Any  civil  consequences  from  any  Ecclesiastical  act  2.  The 
whole  question  of  temporalities.    [Page  15.] 

Having  thus  gotten  rid  of  an  Ecclesiasto-civil  authority, 
which  the  American  Church  neither  has  nor  desires,  it  is  time 
to  consider  Dr.  Pusey's  third  question :  "  Whether,  conceding 
all  outward  questions  or  civil  sanction  as  things  not  belonging 
to  Ecclesiastics, — questions  of  doctrine,  or  such  as  in  any  way 
involve  decisions  upon  doctrine,  do  belong  to  the  clergy,  is  one 
of  fundamental  principle,  intimately  connected  with  the  very 
being  of  the  Episcopate."    [Page  16.] 

This  query  really  includes  a  begging  of  the  question.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  questions  of  doctrine  do  belong  to  the 
clergy,  and  that  outward  questions  of  civil  sanction  belong  to 
the  civil  authority,  and  neither  to  the  clergy  nor  to  the  laity. 
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So  by  the  form  of  the  question  the  laity  are  at  once  excluded 
from  all  participation  in  Church  authority.  Because  the  ques- 
tion assume^  that  "  outward  questions  or  civil  sanction  "  is  the 
same  thing.  The  question  is  much  more  fairly  pnt  in  another 
part  of  the  book,  where  the  writer  says  that  his  third  query 
is :  "  In  what  matters  authority  is  thus  claimed."  The  trutii 
is  that  ihe  matters  in  which  authority  is  claimed  are  neither 
civil  nor  doctrinal.  They  belong  to  a  third  set  of  questions, 
which  may  be  called  outward,  because  they  are  outside  of  doc- 
trine ;  but  which  are  really  Ecclesiastical,  because  they  relate 
to  the  government  of  the  Church. 

In  other  words,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Ecclesiastical  Law ; 
which  is  distinct  from  doctrine,  although  the  boundaries,  as  in 
other  cases,  approach.  The  subjects  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  are 
the  organization,  the  discipline,  and  the  worship  of  the  Church. 
The  proper  regulation  of  these  things  by  law  constitutes  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  share  of  that 
authority  which  is  claimed  for  the  laity ;  and  the  organization, 
discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Church,  are  the  matters  over 
which  that  authority  is  to  be  exercised.  This  department  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  and  this  legislative  authority,  seem  to  be 
entirely  overlooked  by  Dr.  Pusey  throughout  his  whole  book. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind 
certain  facts,  which  Dr.  Pusey  entirely  ignores,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  which  will  be  best  introduced  by  transcribing  the  para- 
graph concerning  wliich  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  it 
involves  some  fallacies,  which  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  best  English  authors.    The  paragraph  follows : 

The  acts  of  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual  body,  affect  only  the  court  of  con- 
scieDce,  aod  are  binding  only  on  ner  members.  She  declares,  for  instance, 
what  is  the  law  of  God  as  to  marriage ;  her  exposition  of  that  law  is  binding 
upon  her  children.  But  whether  tlmt  law  shall  involve  any  teniporal  conse- 
quences to  children*  born  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  is  a 
matter  not  for  the  Church  to  decide,  but  for  the  civil  authorities.  The  State 
ID  England  has  accepted,  in  this  instance,  the  judgment  of  the  Church ;  if,  as 
has  often  been  proposed,  it  were  to  legalize  any  marriage  forbidden  by  Divine 
law,  the  law  of  the  Church  would  remain  as  it  was  before.    [Page  15.1 

This  is  all  very  true  upon  the  surface,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But 
there  is  a  fallacy  lurking  under  it,  in  the  suppression  of  another 
question.  It  is  true,  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  are  binding 
only  on  her  members.    It  is  equally  true,  that  she  has  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  civil  consequences  of  any  breach  of  her  Itn 
But  is  it  true  that  her  laws  only  affect  the  conrtof  consdeKt. 
meaning  by  that  phrase  the  court  which  is  held  in  every  hcxi 
bosom?  Are  there  not  Ecclesiastical  consequence  to  tk 
sinner,  with  which  the  Church  has  something  to  do?  If  fto! 
be  such,  then  there  is  a  wide  field  for  Church  legislation,  wiki 
is  not  doctrinal. 

This  field  embraces,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  orgukt 
tion,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Church.  Of  these  fe 
that  which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  doctrine  ieT@^ 
ship.  It  is  quite  clear  that  public  worship,  being  a  joint  && 
can  only  be  conducted  by  an  union  of  wills,  which  can  onljbe 
brought  about  by  means  of  laws  more  or  less  extensive  in  tie 
operation,  and  more  or  less  minute  in  tbeir  charactff.  B« 
these  laws  are  confessed  by  all  to  be  human  laws.  There  is 
no  divinely-appointed  directory  for  Divine  worship.  Worsb 
is  therefore  something  distinct  from  doctrine,  although  it  k  s 
powerful  means  of  teaching  doctrine.  The  Church  of  EngW 
has  very  well  distinguished  between  them,  and  fully  recogiW 
the  idea  of  Church  Law,  in  her  thirty-fourth  Artide,  wlii 
the  American  Church  has  adopted,  without  even  a  verbal  dte^ 
ation.    It  is  this : 

It  18  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  aD  pbea  oKt 
utterly  alike ;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  diverse,  and  may  be  (kasi 
accord infi^  to  the  diversity  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  lotk 
nothinir  be  ordained  against  God's  Word.  Whosoever,  throogh  liis  ^e^ 
judgment,  willingly  and  pnrposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditioos  aod  e» 
monies  of  the  Charch,  wnicn  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  id  ^ 
ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought  to  be  r^ked  qe7 
(that  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like),  as  he  that  offendeth  against  the  com» 
order  of  the  Church,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magistnite,  aod  vco^ 
eth  the  consciences  of  the  weak  brethren. 

Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  chuigeue 
abolish,  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church,  ordained  only  by  man^  tatto^ 
80  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying. 

The  whole  subject  of  worship  is,  then,  a  fit  subject  of  Chwd 
legislation,  and  is  neither  doctrinal  nor  civil.  And  this  laif 
well  serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  other  subjects  of  l^isIatioiK 
organization  and  discipline.  The  letter  of  the  Article,  it  fi 
true,  extends  only  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  the  forms  of  pab- 
lie  worship.  But  its  spirit  furnishes  an  a  fortiori  argument  for 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  regulate  her  own  organization  id 
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er  discipline.  Both  of  ihem  undoubtedly  "  may  be  changed 
ccording  to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  man- 
ers/' 

These  three  things  (organization,  discipline,  and  worship,) 
onstitute  the  subjects  of  Church  legislation.  Doctrine  is  quite 
.  separate  and  distinct  affair. 

It  is,  then,  a  fallacy  to  divide  the  whole  idea  of  legislation, 
n  Ecclesiastical  matters,  into  doctrinal  and  civil.  This  fallacy 
ippears,  in  English  authors  of  great  name,  in  the  form  of  an 
Lssertion  that  the  Church  has,  in  herself,  no  coercive  power. 
This  proposition  is  true,  if  it  be  only  meant  that  she  has  no 
>ower  to  coerce  those  who  are  without  her  pale  to  enter  into 
t.  It  is  also  true,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  denial  that  she 
las  power  to  coerce  her  own  members  by  the  application  of 
iny  sort  of  physical  force.  But  it  is  not  true,  if  it  be  meant  to 
ieny  that  she  has  her  own  peculiar  modes  of  coercion.  She 
das  such,  and  among  them,  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ultinue  rationes  are  excommunication  as  to  the  laity  and  degra- 
dation as  to  the  clergy.  The  regulating  the  exercise  of  this 
coercive  power  which  is  commonly  called  discipline,  is  a  very 
proper  subject  for  the  legislation  of  the  Church. 

It  involves  in  some  degree  the  organization  of  the  Church ; 
because  it  involves  the  organization  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
Church.  But  that  is  not  all  that  is  meant,  by  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  which  is  a  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  and 
Church  legislation.  No  one  now  holds,  with  the  old  Puri- 
tans, that  there  is  a  Divinely-appointed  organization  of  the 
Church,  from  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  depart.  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  Episcopacy,  and  the  Divinely-giren  powers  of  the 
Episcopate  excepted,  the  whole  organization  of  the  Church  is 
open  to  be  changed  according  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
times,  and  men's  manners.  In  this  almost  all  Churchmen  are 
agreed. 

The  Law  of  the  Church,  then,  as  distinguished  from  her  doc- 
trine, consists  of  the  Law  of  Public  Worship,  the  Law  of  Disci- 
pline, and  the  Law  of  Organization.  Any  of  those  things  may 
by  possibility  become  complicated  with  questions  of  doctrine. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  right  to  legislate  about  them,  with- 
out^the  concurrence  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  Bishops, 
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who  are  the  Divinely  constituted  guardians  of  the  puritjrf 
doctrine;  lest  perad  venture  something  should  be  enacted  ca- 
trary  to  God's  Word.  Bat  inasmuch  as  these  are  all  mA^ 
fected  by  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  mtnnsr, 
the  laity,  as  more  likely  to  be  conversant  about  such  tiiings,ct 
admitted  to  a  share  in  legislating  about  them. 

Dr.  Pusey's  third  query  having  been  thus  disposed  of,  itiij 
be  well  to  show  that  the  Church  of  England  has  made  cowe- 
sions  to  the  State,  which  constitute  a  check  upon  the  IiibG?s; 
Right  of  the  Bishops  to  legislate  for  the  Church,  fully  eqiiTv 
lent  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  voice  given  in  the  Aineriaa 
Church  to  the  laity.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  do  this.  In  fcr. 
it  has  been  already  incidentally  done  in  this  paper. 

The  Church  of  England  is  expressly  restrained  from  makiis 
any  law  whatever,  in  any  Synod  but  one  which  has  been  5» 
moned  by  the  Crown,  and  which  continues  to  sit  by  ite  i» 
plied  permission  ;  a  permission  implied  in  the  omissioD  to  ex- 
cise the  right  of  prorogation  or  that  of  dissolution.  Etgisc: 
a  Synod  can  enact  no  law,  but  by  the  express  license  of  fe 
Crown.  When  it  is  enacted,  it  is  of  no  force  to  bind  eTenic 
clergy,  until  it  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  Got::. 
Even  then  it  does  not  bind  the  laity,  the  greater  part  of  tie 
Church,  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

In  the  American  Church,  on  the  other  hand.  Synods  or  C«- 
ventions  assemble  at  stated  periods,  without  waiting  for  * 
summons  or  permission  of  any  external  authority,  and  sitmitL 
they  are  dissolved  by  their  own  act,  which  involves  theassat 
of  the  majority  of  the  Bishops.  During  the  session,  any  na?- 
ure  which  it  pleases  any  Bishop  to  bring  forward,  may  be  fc 
cussed  and  enacted,  without  any  license  except  from  the  Sped 
or  Convention  itself. 

It  is  true  that  when  a  measure  has  passed  the  House  of  B^- 
ops  it  does  not  become  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  does  ^ 
bind  either  clergy  or  laity  until  it  has  received  the  sanctiocof 
the  Deputies  of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  other  HoiKe.  Eb*. 
suppose  an  English  Bishop  should  succeed  in  carrying  ^1 
measure  through  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  it  does  bo: 
become  a  law  until  it  has  received  the  sanction  first  of  ^ 
Lower  House,  which  is  equivalent  precisely  to  that  of  the  Clen- 
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;al  Deputies,  and  next  of  the  Crown.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
lay  that  the  assent  of  the  Crown  is  equivalent  to  the  vote  of 
he  Lay  Deputies.  It  is  open  to  much  stronger  objections. 
The  Crown  means  the  prime  minister  or  the  cabinet.  Now 
he  prime  minister  may  be  a  Presbyterian,  a  Quaker,  or  a 
>ocinian,  or  may  profess  any  form  of  nominal  Christianity  ex- 
cept Romanism.*  Moreover,  Romanists  may  be  members  of 
he  cabinet.  The  striking  out  of  a  few  words  in  an  oath,  which 
he  House  of  Commons  has  more  than  once  attempted  to  do. 
vould  admit  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Brahmins.  But  passing 
hose  things  as  hypothetical,  would  Dr.  Puscy,  himself,  regard 
tny  Church  question  as  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Cabi- 
iet,or  that  of  Lord  John  Russell,  or  even  those  of  Lord  Derby 
)r  Lord  Aberdeen,  than  in  those  of  a  body  of  laymen,  communi- 
cants of  the  Church,  and  chosen  because  they  possessed  the  con- 
idence  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of  the  laity  of  their  respective 
lioceses?  There  can  be  little  doubt,  which  system  is  safest  in 
ts  practical  working.  The  principle  is  very  much  the  same  in 
)oth.  In  both,  the  exercise  of  the  Inherent  Right  of  Legislation, 
belonging  to  the  Episcopate,  is  so  restrained,  as  to  require  the 
joncurrence  of  a  certain  lay  element. 

But  it  is  supposed,  that  there  is  another  form  or  germ  of  evil 
n  the  lay  clement.  The  laymen  have  not  only  a  negative  on 
ibc  action  of  the  Bishops,  but  they  have  a  right  to  suggest 
neasures.  This  they  may  in  the  present  state  of  society  do, 
mder  any  forms  of  Church  legislation  which  could  possibly  be 
idopted.  Dr.  Pusey  writes,  and  so  do  most  other  Englishmen,  as 
f  the  Convention,  or  Synod,  were  a  single  body,  in  which  Bish- 
ops, priests,  and  laymen,  were  promiscuously  mingled  together, 
ind  every  question  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  so  that 
the  voice  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  might  be  neutralized  by  the 
i'oice  of  a  mere  layman,  and  those  of  the  whole  order  overcome 
by  those  of  a  crowd  of  laymen.  No  one  who  advocates  the 
lay  element  desires  such  a  state  of  things.  Every  one,  who 
knows  anything  of  the  American  Church,  knows  that  such  is 
ttot,  and  never  has  been,  the  practice. 

A  layman  may,  it  is  trtie,  make  a  proposal,  and  it  is  quite 

*  la  fAct,  Lord  Palmerston,  altboai^h  a  nominal  Chnrcbman,  has  openlj  avowed 
ih*i  f  uDdamental  principle  of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
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possible  that  it  may  interfere  with  doctrine  or  eTcn  be  agtK 
God's  Word.  But  it  is  only  a  suggestion,  and  is  not  eTeaai- 
mitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bishops  until  it  has  ym 
through  a  double  ordeal.  It  ig  first  referred  to  a  commititt.1 
majority  of  which  are  clergymen.  The  committee  is  at  libatj 
to  modify  it,  taking  what  is  good  and  rejecting  what  is  ed, 
or  recommend  that  the  proposal  proceed  no  further.  Batita 
the  measure  reappears  in  the  House,  which  it  can  only  doiii 
the  assent  of  several  clergymen,  it  has  another  ordeal  to  pa 
All  the  laymen  in  the  House  cannot  give  it  that  vitality,  wbid 
will  enable  it  to  enter  the  House  of  Bishops,  without  thee© 
currence  of  a  majority  of  the  clergy.  When  the  clergy  h^ 
adopted  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  difiPers  from  a  prom 
submitted  by  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canta- 
bury  to  the  Upper  ;  except  that  one  is  the  proposal  of  a  body  if 
presbyters,  while  the  other  is  a  proposal  of  a  body  of  pre*- 
ters  in  which  a  body  of  laymen  have  concurred.  la  eitherca 
it  is  but  a  proposal,  in  which  the  Bishops  may  concur  orDotn 
they  may  deem  it  consonant  or  not  to  the  Word  of  God.  or 
adapted  or  not  to  the  times  and  men's  manners.  Dr.Pwj 
says  that  the  American  Church  has  abandoned  "  a  bulwark  (^ 
the  faith  ;"  meaning,  thereby,  the  control  of  the  Bishops  ow 
the  legislation  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  flie  ffi)4! 
of  proceeding,  which  has  just  been  detailed,  it  will  be  seentkl 
the  absolute  negative  is  just  as  strong  a  bulwark  of  the  fiui 
as  the  absolute  power  of  legislation  could  be ;  although  tlfl? 
is  a  check  upon  their  action  should  it  be  imprudent,  or  Ta-se. 
Unless  Bishops  be  infallible,  there  can  be  no  practical  eril  s 
this. 

There  does  still  remain  one  restriction  on  the  absolute  ni^ 
tive  of  the  Bishops,  to  which  a  just  objection  lies.  AnameB^* 
ment  to  the  constitution  was  proposed  at  the  last  General  C« 
vention,  and  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses,  but  still  re- 
quires the  action  of  another  Convention  before  if  will  becooe 
law.  It  is  one  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  Lay  Heir^^ 
that  this  amendment,  which  strikes  the  last  fetter  from  the  at 
solute  negative  of  the  Bishops,  originated  in  the  House  of  D?* 
uties,  was  moved  by  a  layman,  and  passed  without  a  diYiatm. 
The  restriction  which  it  proposes  to  remove  is,  only,  that  fto 
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I  measure  is  proposed  by  the  House  of  Deputies  the  House  of 
Bishops  must  consider  it  within  three  days,  and,  if  they  dissent 
rom  it,  notify  the  House  of  Deputies  of  their  dissent  with  their 
•easons.  Theoretically,  this  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  but  it  can 
lever  be  supposed  that  it  could  lead  to  the  making  any  law 
j^hich  would  be  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God  or  the  funda- 
nental  doctrines  of  the  Church  ;  should  a  measure  of  that  sort 
jver  be  proposed,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  a  Synod  of 
3ishops,  worthy  of  their  office,  would  instantly  reject  it  with- 
)ut  waiting  for  three  days,  and  send  down  their  reasons  in  the 
ihape  of  a  reproof,  to  those  who  had  so  far  forgotten  themselves 
is  to  propose  such  a  measure. 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  that  the  series  of  papers,  of  which 
his  is  the  last,  have  sufficiently  established  the  consistency  of 
;uch  a  lay  element  as  exists  in  the  American  Church,  with 
CJhurch  principles.  They  have  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
3le  that,  while  theology  was  a  perfect  science  from  the  first, 
md  not  susceptible  of  improvements,  jurisprudence  has  been  in 
I  constant  state  of  improvement,  and  that  the  Church  may 
awfully  avail  herself  of  those  improvements.  It  has  been 
ittempted  to  show  that  a  check  upon  the  exercise  of  the  Inhe- 
rent Right  of  the  Bishops  to  make  laws,  is  one  of  thosQ.  im- 
Drovements.  The  check  is  warranted  by  the  usage  of  the 
Church  in  all  asjes,  which  has  imposed  such  checks  upon  the 
idministrative  and  judicial  authority  of  Bishops.  Especially  is 
t  warranted  by  the  action  of  our  Mother  Church  of  England, 
ivhich  has  imposed,  or,  at  least,  submitted  to,  a  precisely  par- 
illel  check  upon  the  very  right  of  legislation  itself.  It  was 
promised,  when  this  was  done,  that  something  should  be  said 
ibout  the  expediency  of  the  lay  element. 

If  this  be  tried  by  the  test  of  experiment,  it  is  sufficient  to 
jay  that  an  experiment  of  near  three-quarters  of  a  century  has 
established  its  expediency  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  entire 
jody  of  the  cksrgy.  In  theory,  it  seems  to  be  desirable  on  two 
iccounts.  One,  that  the  laity  bring  into  the  councils  of  the 
Church  a  vast  body  of  information,  of  a  kind  of  which  the  clergy 
io  not  generally  possess  much.  The  other,  that  their  presence 
;ive3  to  the  other  laity  a  confidence  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Church,  which  could  be  given  them  by  no  other  means. 
12 
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It  may  now,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  saj  something  of  the  ten- 
ure by  which  the  laymen,  and,  in  fact,  the  presbyters  hold  their 
share  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Church.  All  that  hsa 
been  said,  in  this  series  of  papers,  implies  that  they  do  not  hold 
it  as  an  Inherent  Right.  To  any  pretension  of  that  sort,  Dr. 
Pusey's  book  would  be  a  triumphant  answer.  The  fact  fliat 
the  Right  was  neither  allowed  nor  claimed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Church,  shows  that  it  is  not  Inherent.  It  rests  upon  the 
law  of  the  Church,  the  validity  of  which  law  rests  upon  the 
assent  of  the  Bishops.  Does  it  follow  that  it  is  a  revocable 
concession  ?  Have  the  Bishops  a  right  to  meet  "  as  a  College 
of  Catholic  and  Apostouc  Bishops,"  and,  "  as  such,"  declare 
that  they  resume  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  will  no 
longer  regard  the  Constitution  and  Canons  which  have  he&i 
enacted  by  the  consent  of  clergy  and  laity? 

This  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  concessions 
which  they  have  made.  If  those  concessions  were  unlawful, 
then  the  Bishops  not  only  have  a  right,  but  are  bound,  to  re- 
tract them.  But  if  they  are  concessions  which  might  lawfully 
be  made,  and  have  been  made,  the  case  would  be  very  different. 
They  cannot  then  be  retracted  without  a  breach  of  good  faith. 
Moreover,  to  retract  them,  would  be  as  heavy  a  blow  to  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  as  the  Church 
of  England  would  receive  should  her  Bishops  retract  the  con- 
cessions which  have  been  made  to  the  Crown.  Nothing  coold 
justify  such  a  movement  but  the  conviciion  that  it  was  required 
by  duty,  and  that  the  Church  might  look  for  the  protection  of 
her  Divine  Head,  in  the  performance  of  it  as  such. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  middle  course,  in  which,  while  no 
attempt  is  made  to  retract  the  concessions,  and  so  thelawfulnes 
of  those  concessions  is  admitted,  the  Constitutions  and  Canons 
made  under  such  concessions  are  ignored  ?  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  principle  upon  which  such  a  course  can  be  ex- 
cused, to  say  nothing  of  justified.  An  attempt  to  give  Episco- 
pal sanction  to  an  idea,  supposed  to  be  popular,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  existing  laws,  may  answer  a  temporary  purpose, 
but  will  recoil  in  the  end.  Were  the  idea  really  popular,  there 
would  bo  no  diflSculty  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  in  its  enactment.    But 
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the  evading  the  rights,  which  are  guaranteed  to  that  ^  body,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  whole  Church, 
will  be  found  in  the  long  run  unpopular. 

The  advocates  of  the  measure,  which  is  carried  by  such  an 
evasion,  may  applaud  the  course  by  which  their  object  was 
obtained.  Bnt  when  a  similar  attempt  is  made  in  favour  of  an 
object  of  which  they  disapprove,  they  will  resent  the  move- 
ment, and  will  not  be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  precedent, 
which  they  once  applauded. 

Tlie  reader  perceives  in  these  remaks,  an  allusion  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Bishops  on  the  celebrated 
"  Memorial."  That  action  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  to  the 
existing  laws  of  the  Church.  It  may  have  been  wise  and  neces- 
sary ;  almost  every  one  is  agreed,  that  portions  of  it  were  so. 
But  if  it  were  wise  and  necessary,  it  ought  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  Constitutional  action  of  the  legal  authorities  of  the 
Church  ;  unless  the  Bishops  were  prepared  to  retract,  as  contrary 
to  a  higher  law,  the  concession  of  power  to  the  authorities, 
which,  ia  matters  of  legislation,  they  have,  hitherto,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  coordinate  with  themselves. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  action  of  the  Bishops  is  clearly 
consistent  with  the  existing  constitutions,  rubrics,  and  canons, 
then  all  that  has  been  done  is  right.  But  if  this  be  open  to 
doubt,  it  scarcely  became  the  Bishops  to  decide  the  doubt  in 
their  own  favour. 

That  there  is  room  for  doubt  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that,  from  the  very  first,  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  to 
make  the  regulations  which  they  have  made,  was  denied  by 
both  clergymen  and  laymen,  and  those  persons  who  were  known 
for  their  high  reverence  for  the  Episcopal  character  and  author- 
ity. The  idea  was  entertained  by  some  of  the  Bishops  themselves, 
especially  l)y  the  Bishop  of  Maryland,  who  has  undergone  more 
obloquy  than  any  of  his  brethren  in  support  of  the  legitimate 
authority  of  Bishops. 

The  step  was,  however,  taken,  and  although  it  is  not  irrevo- 
cable, it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped,  that  it  will  be  revoked.  The 
measure,  as  to  its  substance,  may  be  good ;  at  any  rate,  there  is 
a  large  body  in  the  Church  who  think  it  so.  There  are  men 
who  are  disposed^  to  extend  the  liberty  which  it  allows,  far 
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beyond  any  limits  which  can  fairly  be  assigned  to  it  Among 
these  are^to  be  found  not  a  few  who  will  orerlook  the  means  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end.  Bat  they  are  not  persons  who 
wonld  submit  to  a  similar  encroachment  in  any  matter  whidi 
narrowed  their  personal  liberty,  or  enlarged  that  of  those  who 
were  inclined  to  use  their  liberty  in  a  way  which  those  men  did 
not  approve.  It  may  be  well,  then,  for  our  Bight  Reyerend 
Fathers  to  consider  the  measure  as  a  step  hastily  taken,  not  as 
a  precedent  to  be  followed. 

There  is  not  time  or  space  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  mat- 
ter, or  to  speak  of  the  precise  laws  of  the  Church,  which  the 
action  referred  to  violated.  But  the  principles  for  which  the 
writer  contends  are  established  ;  if  it  be  established  that  there 
may  lawfully  be  imposed  conditions  on  the  exercise  of  the 
Legislative  Authority  of  the  Episcopate,  that  the  assent  of  bodies 
of  presbyters  and  laymen  may  be  one  of  those  conditions,  and 
that  such  a  condition,  having  been  once  conceded,  can  neither 
be  retracted  nor  evaded.  h.  d.  b. 


WONDERS  OP  ANTIGEOLOGY. 

We  lately  chanced  upon  a  rather  peculiar  book,  writt^i  by 
Mr.  David  N.  Lord,  of  New  York,  published  in  the  year  1855, 
and  entitled  Geognosy  ;  or^  The  Facts  and  Principles  of  Geology 
against  Theories.  We  have  also  been  reading,  of  late,  MantelFs 
Wonders  of  Geology  ;  a  book  as  different  from  the  former,  in 
matter,  style,  and  temper,  as  can  well  be  conceived-  One  of 
these  books  furnished  the  occasion,  the  other  suggested  the 
title,  of  the  present  article.  And  so,  as  Mr.  Mantell  pot  forth 
a  very  delightful  and  instructive  book  on  the  WoTiders  of  Geol- 
ogy, in  like  sort  we  propose  to  work  out  such  a  paper  as  wc 
can  on  the  Wonders  op  Anti-Geology. 

The  aforesaid  book  of  Mr.  Lord's  was  written  with  the 
evident  and  avowed  design  of  knocking  up  and  exterminating 
the  geology  of  the  geologists.  A  few  years  ago,  the  author, 
we  believe,  was  thought  to  be  in  some  danger  of  beccHning 
known  as  an  interpreter  and  expounder  of  the  Apocalypse. 
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Vhether  the  danger  in  question  have  since  passed  away,  or 
p^hether.  in  fact,  it  ever  existed,  is  more  than  we  can  tell. 
?hat  the  author,  after  having  opened  out  the  mysteries  of  that 
r\ost  mysterious  book,  and  rendered  its  meaning  and  applica- 
ion,  in  his  judgment,  all  clear  and  manifest ; — that,  after  such 
tn  achievement,  he  should  think  his  head  to  be  heavy  enough 
md  hard  enough  to  smash  up  the  rocky  science  of  geology,  is 
»ot  to  be  wondered  at.  And  that  he  is  brave  enough  to  face 
he  danger  aforesaid,  or  even  a  greater  danger  than  that,  if  a 
^•eater  there  be,  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  sublime 
ask  be  has  here  undertaken,  from  the  stupendous  absurdities 
vhich  are  made  to  labour  in  his  adventure,  and  from  the  enor- 
nous  self-complacency  with  which  he  seems  to  regard  his  own 
>erformance. 

Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  has  a  chapter 
entitled  "  The  Geology  of  the  Anti-Geologists/'  in  which  he 
Hakes  merry,  though  always  "  within  the  modest  limits  of 
becoming  mirth,"  over  certain  curious  schemes  that  have  been 
flit  upon  for  explaining  the  phenomena  brought  to  light  by 
geologic  investigation.  Some  of  the  specimens  noticed  by  him 
Eire  rather  funny  ;  but  the  funniest  of  them  are  but  common- 
place aflfairs  beside  several  that  are  here  furnished  us.  The 
book  under  consideration  must  have  been  totally  unknown  to 
Miller,  else  he  could  not  have  forborne  to  enrich  his  cabinet  of 
anti-geologic  wonders  from  its  pages.  This  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  Mr.  Lord's  name  has  perhaps  thereby  missed  its 
only  chance  of  being  preserved  in  a  fossil  state.  Then,  too, 
the  future  interests  of  science  would  have  been  materially 
served,  if  some  of  Mr.  Lord's  remarkable  thoughts  had  been 
imbedded  in  the  solid  and  lasting  formations  of  Hugh  Miller's 
superb  and  stately  intellect. 

We  must  force  room  for  one  more  preliminary  remark.  Some 
geologists  have  stretched  their  presumption  so  far  as  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  quality  and  bearing  of  geologic  evidence  could 
not  be  fully  appreciated  without  something  of  special  training 
in  the  science,  and  of  practical  acquaintance  with  its  objects 
and  methods.  Mr.  Lord  scouts  this  idea  utterly,  and  on  two 
or  three  occasions  kicks  it  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  his 
intellectual  hill  with  prodigious  spirit  and  effect.    And  _J 
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lashes,  with  exemplary  severity,  the  arrogance  of  the  geological 
faculty  in  thus  daring  to  exalt  themselves  above  laymen  in  the 
science.  So  far  from  deferring  to  the  opinions  of  professed 
geologists,  he  evidently  values  his  wit  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  weight  of  those  whose  judgment  in  their  own  prov- 
ince he  deems  himself  competent  to  overrule  and  set  aside. 
And  he  gives  out,  in  no  very  obscure  terms,  that  the  geologists, 
in  presuming  to  meddle  with  what  are  called  the  dynamics  and 
tlie  physics  of  geology,  have  altogether  transcended  their  sphere. 
What  right  have  they  to  be  talking  of  inferences  and  induc- 
tions ?  Their  proper  business  is,  to  serve  as  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  the  true  architects  of  the  temple-  Let 
them,  then,  be  content  to  furnish  the  raw  materials  of  the 
science  ;  let  tliera  stick  to  their  proper  task  of  observing  and 
recording  geological  facts ;  leaving  to  men  of  higher  grade,  to 
philologists,  and  to  theologians,  laic  or  cleric,  the  prerogative 
of  working  those  facts  up  into  scientific  form,  and  rearing  the 
structure  of  inference  and  induction. 

Now,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say  but  that  the  autlior  may 
be  right  in  all  this.  But  we  fear  that  the  current  of  human 
depravity  sets  so  strong  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  his 
words  will  be  of  little  avail.  That,  in  geological  questions, 
men  sliould  still  prefer  the  opinions  of  geologists  to  those  of 
theologians,  is  indeed  bad,  very  bad ;  but  we  see  not  how  it  is 
to  bo  helped.  And  we  have  to  confess 'ourselves  partakers 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  world  in  the  sin  of  holding  that  such  men 
as  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Hitchcock,  and  Silliman,  understand 
the  Bible  as  well  as  Mr.  Lord  does,  and  the  rocks  somewhat 
better ;  that  in  Christian  faith  and  knowledge  they  are  his 
equals,  and  in  geological  acquirement  his  superiors.  Moreover, 
wrong  as  the  thing  may  be,  we  suspect  that,  when  a  man  of 
honesty  and  ability  has  spent  many  years  in  studying  the  rock?, 
and  finding  out  what  they  are  made  of,  he  will  still  succeed  in 
mispersuading  the  world,  that  Jie  has  as  good  a  right  as  one 
who  has  not  studied  them,  to  frame  inferences  and  inductions  as 
to  the  laws  and  processes  of  their  formation,  and  the  kind  and 
degree  of  the  forces  employed  in  producing  them.  We  will 
plead  guilty,  if  need  be,  to  the  charge  of  sharing  and  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  world  in  this  naughty  mispersuasion.    No  doubt 
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it  is  very  foolish,  or  very  wicked,  or  very  both,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  in  questions  of  geology  we  would  rather  run 
the  risk  of  erring  with  the  geologists,  than  rest  in  Mr.  Lord's 
assurance  that  we  cannot  err,  provided  we  take  our  science 
from  him. 

How  certain  the  author  is  of  being  himself  infallibly  right 
in  his  views,  will  best  appear  by  remarking,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
how  fiercely  he  goes  ahead.    But,  before  proceeding  with  this 
point    we  must  observe  that  the  author  fully  assents  to  the 
alleged  facts  and  phenomena  of  geology ;  that  is,  he  admits 
that  those  rocks  which  geologists  regard  as  sedimentary  were 
actually  formed  by  sedimentary  deposition,  and  that  the  seem- 
ing relics  of  plants  and  animals,  inclosed  in  tlie  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust,  really  are  such.    It  is  well  known,  that  from  the 
number,  quality,  contents,  and  position  of  tlie  strata  aforesaid, 
geologists  conclude  the  earth  to  have  existed  through  vast 
periods  of  time  before  the  appearance  of  man  upon  it.    After 
canvassing,  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  some  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  this  inference,  Mr.  Lord  pitches  into  the  geologists 
with   a  very  edifying  paroxysm  of  argument.    "  The  whole 
ground,"  says  he,  "  on  which  they  have  founded  their  induction 
of  the  great  ^ge  of  the  globe,  is  thus  swept  from  beneath  them. 
They  not  only  have  not  established  their  theory  by  legitimate 
and  adequate  proofs  ;  they  have  not  advanced  a  solitary  consider- 
ation  that  yields  it  support.    Their  whole  argument  proceeds  on 
postulates  that  are  gratuitously  assumed,  and  that  are  in  blank 
contradiction  both  to  all  t/ie  great  facts  of  the  science  and  the  laws 
themselves  of  matter" 

Now,  this  strikes  us  as  being  rather  hard  on  the  geologists. 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  there  might  be  at  least  two 
sides  to  the  question  ;  and  that  the  geologists,  though  wrong 
on  the  whole,  might  have  some  little  reason,  or  show  of  reason, 
on  their  side.  But  such  is  nowise  the  case.  They  here  stand 
convicted,  the  whole  squad  of  them,  of  having  framed  an  induc- 
tion that  is  not  only  without  the  least  particle  of  rational  sup- 
port, but  is  palpably  at  war  with  the  great  facts  and  laws  of 
the  very  science  which  they  have  spent  their  lives  in  studying. 
Surely  they  must  have  a  great  many  very  loose  screws  in  their 
establishments,  else  they  would  not  venture  upon  a  conclusion 
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80  utterly  baseless,  or  rather  so  promptly  repudiated  by  tlie 
very  premises  from  which  they  profess  to  derive  it.  Xor  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  they  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish  anything 
in  their  science,  so  long  as  they  thus  have  to  cope  with  one 
who,  without  having  made  any  special  study  of  the  subject 
undorstanils  their  business  so  much  better  than  they  do.  We 
do  not  say  this  because  Mr.  Lord  diflFers  from  the  geologists : 
he  might  have  done  that  while  allowing  that  there  was  some- 
thing, perhai>s  a  good  deal,  to  be  said  on  their  side.  Oar  point 
is,  that  while  differing  from  them  he  absolutely  denies  them  the 
least  particle  of  ground,  or  the  least  shadow  of  reason,  for  dif- 
fering from  him.  Had  he  recognized  anything  of  argument  on 
their  side,  his  differing  from  them  would  merely  have  inferred 
that  he  found  or  fancied  stronger  arguments  on  the  other  side ; 
but  as  he  saw  no  reason  at  all  in  their  views,  so  of  course  he 
needed  none  for  holding  opposite  views.  Thus  he  mak^  their 
cause  so  bad,  as  well-nigh  to  spoil  his  own. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr.  Lord  thinks  the 
geologists  to  be  either  fools  or  knaves  :  this,  besides  savouring 
of  uucharitableness  to  them,  would  imply  a  great  lack  of 
charity  at  home ;  for  it  is  clear  enough,  that  to  have  gotten  the 
bettor  of  fools  or  knaves,  would  not  necessarily  argue  any  very 
remarkable  endowment  of  wit  or  of  virtue  on  his  part.  "  That 
so  mistaken  a  system,"  says  he,  "should  have  gained  the  assent 
and  advocacy  of  so  large  a  body  of  studious  and  talented  men, 
is  truly  a  matter  of  astonishment."  And  so  in  divers  cases  he 
is  hugely  amazed,  that  things  whicli  are  perfectly  plain  and 
obvious  to  him  sliouhi  never  have  been  perceived  or  thought  of 
by  the  geologists.  For  instance,  the  sedimentary  rocks  are 
supposed  to  have  been  foj-nied,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  crumb- 
ling up  and  washing  down  of  older  terrestrial  surfaces ;  the 
several  forces  of  air,  water,  fire,  and  frost,  being  more  or  less 
employed  in  the  process.  Now,  geologists  have  sometimes 
speculated  regarding  the  probable  state  of  the  earth  before  the 
sedimentary  rocks  were  deposited ;  and,  as  such  rocks  are 
everywhere  found  to  rest  on  rocks  of  the  crystalline  cla5^,  as 
gmnite,  syenite,  porphyry,  &c.,  they  have  imagined  a  time  when 
the  earth's  crust  was  made  up  entirely  of  these  latter  rocks ; 
with  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions  and  explosions  break- 
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iiijir  them  up,  and  dislocating  them,  and  grinding  them  to  pieces ; 
and  with  such  other  agencies  at  work  upon  them  as  are  usually 
Been  in  the  act  of  reducing  rocks  to  sands  and  soils,  and  trans- 
porting them  from  higher  to  lower  levels.  But  Mr.  Lord  is 
altogether  certain,  that  if  such  had  been  the  state  of  the  earth 
at  the  time  in  question,  all  the  changes  that  are  thought  to  have 
supervened  would  have  been  utterly  impossible.  "  That  none," 
says  he,  "  of  the  practical  and  speculative  geologists,  who  have 
advocated  that  view,  have  cauglit  a  glimpse  of  the  consequences 
tliat  would  result  with  such  certainty  from  the  condition  of  the 
earth  which  they  suppose,  is  truly  surprising."  In  fact,  as 
great  genius  instinctively  selects  its  proper  instruments,  so  our 
author  discovers  an  instinctive  fondness  for  this  ingenious 
figure  of  speech ;  few  things  being  more  common  with  him,  than 
to  be  surprised  and  astonished  that  other  men,  even  though 
regarded  as  masters  in  their  line,  should  still  be  ignorant  of 
tilings  that  are  so  simple  and  familiar  to  him.  From  which  we 
can  only  infer  that  he  is  not  at  all  aware  how  vastly  superior 
he  is  to  the  generality  of  men,  in  vigour,  reach,  and  sharpness 
of  intellect. 

But,  touching  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the  globe,  our  author 
makes  another  strong  point,  which  ought  not  to  be  left  uncom- 
memorated.  First,  however,  we  must  observe,  that  geology, 
like  most  other  sciences,  has,  over  and  above  its  commonwealth 
of  organized  and  systematic  knowledge,  a  large  frontier  and 
backwoods  of  opinions  and  open  questions.  In  respect  of 
these  latter,  geologists  of  course  diflfer  widely  amongst  them- 
selves. And  it  may  safely  be  granted,  that  in  their  wild 
territory  of  open  questions  they  sometimes  speculate  rather 
extravagantly,  and  are  not  always  careful  enough  to  distinguish 
between  matter  of  science  and  matter  of  opinion  :  wherein, 
to  be  sure,  they  are  very  much  like  other  fallible  men ;  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  n?held  accountable  as  sharing  with  tho 
Pope,  Mr.  Lord,  and  such  like  exceptional  cases,  in  the  gift  of 
immunity  from  error.  Now,  our  author  freely  owns  that  the 
geologists,  notwithstanding  their  diflFere»ces  on  other  points, 
are  all  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  earth  having  existed  ages 
upon  ages  before  the  creation  of  man.  Upon  this  fact,  however, 
he  builds  just  the  opposite  conclusion  from  what  would  natu- 
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rally  be  built  by  fallible  men.  Do  you  say  that,  the  more 
the  geologists  differ  on  other  points,  the  stronger  will  be  their 
reason  for  agreeing  in  this  ?  Pshaw,  Sir !  how  absurdly  yon 
argue  I  Your  logic  must  be  just  exactly  reversed :  from  their 
diversities  of  opinion  in  other  matters  you  must  infer  the  greate 
want  or  the  greater  weakness  of  evidence  in  favour  of  that 
wherein  they  concur.  For,  where  men  are  so  apt  to  differ,  and 
therewithal  find  so  many  causes  of  difference,  what  but  a  total 
dearth  of  argument  could  possibly  generate  such  aa  instance  of 
unanimity?  "  Their  concurrence,"  says  Mr.  Lord,  "is  seen  to 
be  entitled  to  but  little  weight,  when  it  is  considered  that  there 
is  not  another  question  in  the  whole  range  of  their  system,  in 
regard  to  which  they  do  not  entertain  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion."  Then,  after  specifying  divers  conflicting  views 
amongst  them,  which,  however,  he  greatly  exaggerates,  he  rivets 
up  the  matter  something  thus :  That  their  unanimity  in  assign- 
ing a  vast  round  of  ages  for  the  formation  of  the  rocks,  while 
they  disagree  respecting  the  methods  and  processes  of  that  for- 
mation, is  so  far  from  giving  strength  to  their  induction,  that 
it  only  argues  them  to  be  mistaken  in  the  grounds  on  which 
they  build  it.  We  fear  that  the  geologists  and  their  friends 
will  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  meet  this  argument. 

We  come  now  to  a  branch  of  the  subject  wherein  our  an^ior 
goes  ahead,  if  possible,  still  more  fiercely.  It  is  in  reference  to 
the  discrepancy  between  the  geologic  ages  and  the  popular  in- 
terpretation of  the  Mosaic  days.  Here  our  lay  divine  revels  and 
riots  in  a  certain  violence  and  virulence  of  argument,  as  if  some 
"  sacred  fury  had  enriched  his  brains."  We  must  bring  toge- 
ther a  few  of  his  spoutings,  and  then  let  the  reader  face  them, 
if  he  dare.  In  one  place,  after  referring  to  the  alleged  up- 
heaval of  continents  and  mountains  ages  before  the  creation  of 
man,  he  goes  on  as  follows :  "  Here,  then,  we  have  the  most 
unanswerable  proofs,  and  on  the  vastest  scale,  of  the  irrecon- 
cilableness  of  the  geological  theory  and  the  history  in  Genesis 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.  No  chemistry  or  mechanics  can 
save  the  system  from  this  dilemma.  It  were  discreditable  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  representations  so  diametrically  the  oppo- 
sites  of  each  other.  The  supposition,  that  the  mountains  of  the 
earth  were  formed  in  the  fabulous  ages  to  which  geologists  re- 
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fer  them,  most  be  renounced,  or  the  inspiration  and  truth  of 
the  record  God, has  given  us  of  the  origin  of  the  Vorld  must  be 
rejected." 

This  is  pretty  strong,  but  by  no  means  enough  so,  to  express 
the  author's  intensity  of  assurance :  he  therefore  strains  his 
emphasis  still  higher  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Deluge. 
Holding  it  to  be  infallibly  certain  that  the  Deluge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures must  have  been  universal,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
present  mountains  and  hills  must  be  dated  from  that  event,  he 
urges  the  point  thus :  "  The  advocates  of  the  geological  theory 
assign  our  present  mountains  and  hills  a  far  earlier  date,  and 
assert  that  many  of  them  at  least  have  existed  through  a  vast 
series  of  ages.  They  are  thus  again  in  conflict  with  the  sacred 
record.  No  hypothesis  can  reconcile  them ;  no  artifice — if  the 
theory  is  held  to  be  true — can  shield  the  text  from  the  discredit 
of  a  consummate  error."  And  then,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  he  iterates  and  amplifies  the  point,  as  if  he  knew  not  how 
to  make  it  strong  enough.  *•  If  that  doctrine  be  true,"  says  he, 
"  the  record  in  Genesis  cannot  be."  And  again  :  "  Had  it  been 
the  object  of  its  authors  to  devise  a  theory,  in  conflict  in  every 
element  with  the  inspired  history,  they  could  not  have  formed 
one  more  absolutely  of  that  character."  Not  satisfied  with  all 
this,  he  continues  thus  :  "  The  fancy,  then,  that  the  theory  is 
reconcilable  with  the  Mosaic  record  must  be  abandoned. 
They  might  as  well  attempt,  by  chemistry  or  mechanics,  to 
bring  the  antipodes  into  our  hemisphere,  as  to  bring  their  fan- 
cied record  of  the  rocks  into  unison  with  that  of  Genesis. 
There  is  no  consistent  medium,  therefore,  between  the  rejection 
of  their  theory  and  the  rejection  of  the  Bible." 

Now,  these,  it  strikes  us,  are  rather  "  parlous  words."  We 
must  needs  consider  it,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  imprudent 
and  venturesome  in  the  author  to  bolt  and  clinch  himself  so 
tightly  into  his  position.  For  how  does  he  know  but  that  there 
may  be,  locked  up  somewhere  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  a  kind 
and  degree  of  evidence,  which  geology  may  yet  bring  to  light, 
such  as  will  force  even  his  assent?  A  man,  it  seems  to  us, 
ought  to  know  a  great  deal,  before  taking  upon  himself  to  af- 
firm his  views  with  such  extreme  positiveness.  But  perhaps 
we  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  one  who  shows  so  much  of 
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wilfulness  in  his  argument  can  ever  be  without  soflScient  argo- 
ments  for  changing  or  even  reversing  his  judgment.  For  they 
who  have  so  much  force  of  will,  that  they  can  dogmatize  to-day 
without  reason,  can  of  coui\^c  shift  or  eat  back  their  dogmatic 
to-morrow  without  reason. 

But  our  author's  grand  anthem  of  anti-geologic  divinity  has 
yet  another  strain  which  perhaps  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed.  It 
is  well  known  that  some  rather  well-meaning  and  not  altogfr 
ther  benighted  persons  have  urged,  that  to  teach  meu  the  sci- 
ence of  geology,  or  any  other  science,  did  not  enter  into  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  Revelation  ;  but  that  it  was  wisely  left  to 
man  to  search  out  the  treasures  of  natural  knowledge  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  wits.  And  in  support  of  this  view,  they 
have  sometimes  quoted  the  words  of  Solomon :  "  It  is  the  glory 
of  God  to  conceal  a  thing  ;  but  the  honour  of  kings  is  to  search 
out  a  matter."  The  design  of  Revelation,  they  say,  is  to  teach 
us  that  which  we  could  not  learn  from  nature.  But,  that  man 
needed  not  a  revelation  to  teach  him  geology,  is  tiiought  to  be 
clear  from  the  fact  of  his  having  gained  that  knowledge  with- 
out— Mr.  Lord  would  say  against — the  teachings  of  Revelation. 

Our  author  seems  to  hold  a  very  diflFerent  view  of  the  matter. 
Accordingly,  after  referring  to  the  "  series  of  creative  acts," 
which  are  alleged  to  have  left  their  record  inscribed  on  the 
rocks,  he  asks, — "  Why  should  the  Most  High,  in  professedly 
giving  a  history  of  His  work,  pass  them  in  total  silence,  and 
frame  the  narrative  so  as  necessarily  to  mislead  His  creatures 
in  respect  to  the  date  and  history  of  the  earth  ?  If,  as  geology 
asserts,  the  strata  form  an  indubitable  record  of  those  creation.^, 
the  recital  of  them  in  the  history  of  Genesis,  so  far  from  unim- 
portant, was  obviously  necessary,  both  to  His  vindication,  and 
to  the  just  instruction  of  His  creatures.  To  exclude  it,  was  to 
place  them  under  the  unavoidable  necessity  cither  of  miscon- 
ceiving or  distrusting  Him,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their 
being  betrayed  into  the  most  fatal  errors." 

Now,  we  scarce  dare  trust  ourselves  to  comment  on  this  most 
extraordinary  language.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  any  geologist 
had  spoken  thus,  he  would  have  been  set  down,  and,  we  think, 
deservedly,  as  an  infidel  mocker  and  blasphemer.  Nor  can  we 
question  that  there  is  many  an  honest  and  intelligent  geologist 
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vYlo  -would  scarce  be  able  to  read  the  passage  without  shudder* 
ag.  But  suppose,  what  we  hope  is  not  impossible,  that  Mr, 
jord  himself  should  at  some  future  time  become  convinced  that 
be  induction  of  geology  touching  the  aforesaid  series  of  crea- 
ive  acts  is  right :  will  he  not  then  be  bound  to  conclude  that 
l\e  Author  of  Revelation  did  not  understand  His  business,  and 
o  hold  the  Almighty  accountable  for  having  misled  him?  One 
Yould  really  think,  that  rather  than  put  himself  in  such  a  posit 
:ion,  it  were  better  for  him  to  admit  the  possibility  that  his  inter- 
pretation of  Moses  may  be  wrong.  Moreover,  he  will  hardly 
leny,  we  presume,  that  the  Author  of  nature  has  so  ordered 
and  printed  His  works  as  to  convince  some  wise  and  good 
men,  and  that  too,  be  it  observed,  without  impairing  their  faith 
in  His  word,  that  the  earth  existed  ages  of  ages  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man.  In  that  case,  how  he  can  escape  the  alternative 
of  charging  the  Almighty  with  misleading  His  creatures  either 
by  His  word  or  by  His  works,  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  For. 
if  Mr.  Lord's  interpretation  of  Moses  be  right,  then  the  Author 
of  nature  has  misled  the  geologists ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
geologists  have  interpreted  nature  aright,  then  the  Author  of 
Revelation  has  misled  Mr.  Lord.  But  perhaps  neither  of  these 
is  trde  ;  perhaps  the  simple  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Lord,  in  his  blind- 
ness of  self-confidence,  has  misled  himself ! 

It  is  time  we  should  pass  on  to  another  topic.  And  perhaps 
we  cannot  do  better  than  by  taking  the  author's  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  Scripture  as  our  next  theme.  His  comments  on  the 
first  of  Genesis  present  a  singular  mixture  of  slavery  and 
license. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  first  verse — "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth" — Mr.  Lord  endeavours, 
apparently,  to  be  very  exact  and  scientific.  Ho  holds  that  the 
creation  here  announced  includes  much  more  than  the  earth  and 
the  orbs  of  our  solar  system  ;  "  as  it  is  stated  in  a  subsequent 
verse,  that  the  stars — by  which  are  meant  those  that  are  visi- 
ble to  the  unaided  eye — were  placed  in  the  firmament  at  the 
same  time  as  the  sun  and  moon."  And  he  tell  us,  further,  that, 
since  gravity  is  a  law  of  all  matter,  the  earth  must  have  been 
subject  to  it  from  the  moment  of  the  creative  act ;  "  and  not 
only  to  that  share  of  it  which  is  inherent  in  itself,  but  that  also 
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which  is  exerted  on  its  mass  by  the  snn,  moon,  and  other  orbs 
of  our  system."  He  assures  us,  too,  that  the  earth  most  haTC 
been  created  with  its  present  rotatory  motion ;  this  beiDg*  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  a  whole  night  and  day  having  passed,  that 
is,  a  complete  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  day.  From  all  which  he  concludes,  that  the  earth 
"  was  created  essentially  what  it  now  is,  in  shape,  dimensions, 
and  solidity  ;  and  that  its  waters  were  what  waters  now  are, 
and  were  those  of  our  present  seas." 

So,  again,  on  coming  to  the  third  verse — "And  GtOD  said,  Be 
it  light,  and  it  was  light," — ^which,  as  scholars  tell  us,  is  the 
more  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew ; — Mr.  Lord  instructs  us 
that  the  creation  here  announced  "  was  not  that  of  the  sun  and 
other  light^ving  bodies ;  but  the  light  itself  of  the  sun,  and 
probably  of  all  the  other  similar  orbs  which  to  us  are  fixed 
stars."    He  continues  his  exposition  thus :  "  That  it  was  the 
light  of  the  sun  that  was  then  created,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  called  day,  in  contradistinction  from  night.    No  illumina- 
tion of  the  earth  by  other  causes  ever  bears  that  name.    That 
it  was  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  shown,  moreover,  from  the  fact 
that  its  commencement  formed  a  morning,  and  that  the  period 
of  its  shining,  together  with  the  night,  constituted  the  first-day- 
Morning  is  never  caused  by  any  other  light  than  that  of  the 
sun.    In  order  to  a  morning,  evening,  and  day,  the  earth  must 
have  revolved  on  its  axis ;  and  the  space  which  elapsed  from 
the  first  creative  fiat  to  the  close  of  the  first  day,  must  have 
been  twenty-four  hours,  or  the  period  of  one  complete  revo- 
lution." 

So  far,  all  seems  clear  enough.  Our  author  here  insists  not 
only  on  what  is  directly  expressed  in  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
but  also  on  several  things  which  he  thinks  must  be,  according 
to  astronomical  laws,  inferred  from  that  letter.  So  that  he 
allows,  and  even  maintains  some  fre£dom  of  inference  in  behalf 
of  astronomy ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  will  tolerate  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  behalf  of  geology.  We  have,  then,  the  work  of 
creating  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  of 
clothing  them  with  light,  all  finished  before  the  close  of  the  first 
day  :  moreover,  the  light  which  was  then  spoken  into  being  on 
the  surface  of  the  new-born  earth  came  from  the  sun,  and  can- 
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ot  be  ascribed  to  any  other  source.  Any  other  understanding 
f  the  text,  any  the  least  departure  from  the  strict  literal  sense, 
ive  as  this  is  modified  by  the  after-light  of  astronomical 
jience,  the  author  denounces  as  being  utterly  xtt.  war  with 
Kvine  inspiration.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  ruk  of 
iterpretation  here  insisted  on :  when  God  is  said  to  have 
reaied  a  thing,  the  meaning  must  b^  held  to  be  that  of  an  origi- 
al  and  absolute  creation,  or  the  causing  of  that  to  be,  which 
ad  no  existence  before :  there  must  be  no  varying,  no,  not  so 
lucli  as  a  hair,  from  the  simple  idea  of  a  beginning  to  be  ;  and 
hat,  too,  as  involving  the  very  substance  of  that  to  which  the 
^ord  is  applied. 

Of  course,  as  the  author  establishes  this  rule  out  of  reverence 
o  Scripture,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  will  ever  think  of 
overthrowing  or  relaxing  it,  in  order  to  carry  his  point ;  that 
s,  he  will  not  be  caught  opposing  himself,  to  the  end  of  making 
jood  his  opposition  to  others.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  he  gets 
ilong  with  the  work  of  the*  fourth  day  :  "And  God  said.  Let 
ihere  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  divide  the 
the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for 
jeasons,  and  for  days,  and  years.  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in 
the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth  :  and 
it  was  so.  And  God  made  two  great  lights  ;  the  greater  light 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night ;  the  stars 
also."  Now,  when  God  said,  "Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment ;  and  it  was  so  f  we  cannot  see  how,  by  our  author's 
rule,  the  meaning  should  be  any  less  that  of  an  original  and 
absolute  creation,  than  when  God  said,  "  Be  it  light,  and  it  was 
light."  But  our  author,  as  we  have  seen,  insists  on  having  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  not  only  in  existence,  but  also  placed  in 
the  firmament,  and  shedding  their  light  on  the  earth,  and 
dividing  the  day  from  the  night,  ever  since  the  first  day.  The 
author  therefore  instructs  us,  that  the  creative  work  of  the 
fourth  day  was  not  a  literal  creation  after  all,  but  only  an 
arrangement  of  what  had  been  created  just  three  days  before. 
Here  is  his  interpretation  of  the  matter  :  "  The  act,  then,  was 
almighty  and  creative :  it  was  exerted,  apparently  at  least,  on 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  already  in  existence,  and  really 
80,  or  else  on  the  earth,  and  perhaps  on  both  ;  and  its  effect 
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was  can  aUeraiion  of  t/ieir  relations  or  motions,  by  which  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  became  the  determiners  to  the  earth  of  its 

seasons,  days,  and  years ^  change,  therefore,  was  wrought 

in  their  adjustment  and  motions,  which  gave  birth  to  seasons,  and 
years,  and  the  variations  in  the  length  of  days." 

Such  is  our  author's  rule  of  Scripture  interpretation ;  and 
such,  too,  is  his  most  ingenious  and  instructive  way  of  obswr- 
iiig  that  rule.  Now,  we  find  no  fault  with  his  freedom  of  inter- 
pretation as  exercised  on  the  passage  of  Scripture  last  quoted : 
but  we  must  needs  think  it  rather  hard,  that  he  should  kick  and 
browbeat  the  poor  geologists  out  of  Christian  society,  for  exer- 
cising a  similar  freedom  in  regard  to  the  other  passages.  But 
then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  he  whose  office  and  pre- 
rogative it  is  to  legislate  for  the  faith  and  reason  of  mankind, 
may  justly  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  overruling  his  own 
enactments,  as  often  as,  in  his  judgment,  the  interests  of  truth 
require  him  so  to  do.  For,  his  own  mind  being  necessarily  the 
law  of  all  his  laws,  whatever  niles  he  may  see  fit  to  prescribe 
must  perforce  be  understood  as  binding  on  others,  but  not  on 
himself. 

Wherefore,  leaving  Mr.  Lord  in  the  undisputed  enjoyment  of 
his  peculiar  rights  in  this  matter,  we  will  proceed  to  remark 
that,  where  we  have  two  independent  records,  botli  of  which 
bear  marks  of  general  authenticity,  in  case  of  any  particular 
discrepancy,  or  seeming  discrepancy,  between  them,  any  possi- 
ble scheme  of  harmonizing  them  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  rejec- 
tion of  either.  It  cannot  be  justly  denied  that  this  rule  is  most 
sound.  Nor  is  the  observance  of  it  asked  as  any  special  right 
of  Scripture :  it  is  the  selfsame  which  common  reason  prescribes 
in  reference  to  all  other  historical  documents.  It  is  upon  this 
rule  that  the  better  sort  of  divines  and  geologists  nnifonnly 
proceed  in  their  efforts  to  harmonize  the  Mosaic  and  the  strati 
graphical  records  of  the  creation. 

In  pursuance  of  this  mle,  two  leading  schemes  of  reconcilia- 
tion have  been  proposed.  The  first  of  these,  if  not  originally 
set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  at  least  clothed  with  the 
strength  of  his  great  name ;  and  has  since  been  maintained 
with  great  force  of  argument  and  eloquence  by  Dr.  Buckland  and 
various  othera.   It  supposes  that  between  the  creation  spoken  of 
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ia  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  and  that  of  the  six  Mosaic  days,  there 
intervened  a  vast  period  of  time,  concerning  which  the  sacred 
record  was  silent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  its  history  had  no 
practical  bearing  on  the  duty,  the  destiny,  or  the  moral  or  spir- 
itual improvement  of  man ;  that,  however  valuable  and  inter- 
esting to  him  as  a  matter  o^science,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to 
him  as  a  matter  of  religion.  That  during  this  period  the 
records  of  what  are  called  the  geologic  ages  were  inscribed  on 
the  many-leaved  volume  of  the  rocks.  That  these  ages  were 
followed  by  a  return  of  "  chaos  and  old  night ;"  and  that  the 
creation  of  the  six  Mosaic  days  b^an  with  the  calling  forth  of 
light  from  the  temporary  reign  of  darkness,  and  proceeded  by 
the  building  up  of  a  new  system  of  life  and  order  from  the 
wreck  and  ruin  of  a  former  world. 

The  other  scheme  of  reconciliation  is  that  which,  though  not 
strictly  original  with  our  Professor  Lewis,  has  received  its  full- 
est and  clearest  development  and  exposition  at  his  hand.  It 
supposes  that  the  vast  round  of  ages  to  which  geology  points  is 
indvded  in  the  six  divisions  of  the  Mosaic  record,  where  days 
are  employed,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  and  familiar  usages 
of  speech,  to  signify  the  several  stages  and  periods  of  the  crea- 
tive work.  That  these  periods  were  really  such  as  human 
speech  is  not  able  to  express,  and  therefore  the  sacred  penman 
had  no  way  but  to  use  such  words  as,  by  the  analogies  of 
language,  might  serve  to  suggest  them,  thus  intimating  great 
things  by  little ;  while  the  full  import  of  his  words  could  never 
be  grasped,  but  by  a  life-long  study  of  the  subjec^raatter  to 
which  they  refer.  That,  moreover,  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  creation  is  optical,  and  not  essential ;  that  is,  the  several 
parts  of  the  process  are  described  as  they  would  have  appeared 
to  the  senses  of  a  human  observer,  and  not  as  they  were  in 
themselves,  nor  as  science  unfolds  them  to  the  faculties  of 
rational  apprehension  ;  just  as  Scripture  speaks  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  instead  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion ; 
whi^h  latter,  though  true  to  the  scientific  reason,  is  not  true  to 
the  perceptions  of  sense. 

Now,  Mr.  Lord,  either  from  weakness,  or  from  perversity,  (per- 
haps from  both,  as  weak  men  proverbially  are  perverse ;  mulish- 
ness  being  their  only  strength,)  is  perpetually  confoonding  these 
13 
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two  scliemes  of  reconciliatioii,  and  holding  each  in  tarn  respoih 
Bible  for  the  consequences  or  imfdications  of  the  oth^.  And 
he  tries  very  hard  to  worry  Dr.  Bockland  with  Ae  char^  of 
*'  assuming  as  geological  facts  the  wreck  of  the  fornix  world, 
and  the  extinction  of  light,  after  the  bnrtal  of  the  plants  and 
animals"  that  are  fonnd  in  a  fossiltetate.  But  the  trnth  k,  Dr. 
Backland  nowise  assumes  those  things  as  geological  fiicts,  nor 
does  he  regard  them  as  such ;  he  does  not  even  pretend  to  infer 
them  from  geological  data  ;  he  views  them,  not  from  the  grounds 
of  geology  at  all,  but  from  the  higher  grounds  of  Christiaa 
philosophy,  and  proposes  them  as  a  possible  scheme  of  harmon- 
izing the  two  records :  in  short,  he  does  not  speak  of  th^n  ib 
the  character  of  a  geologist,  but  in  that  of  a  scientific  divine^ 
(and  he  is  well  worthy  of  that  exalted  title,)  who  holds  both 
records  to  be  true,  and  who  is  anxious  to  show  that  there  is  no 
necessary  repugnance  between  them,  but  that  both  of  them  may 
stand  together. 

Our  author  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  powder  and  fury  in 
trying  to  How  up  this  scheme  of  reconciliaticm.  And  h^e,  for 
once,  we  think  be  is  clearly  right ;  not  indeed  in  his  principal 
arguments,  but  in  his  conclusion.  For  his  reasoning  on  diia 
head  is  mainly  directed  to  the  point  of  showing  that  the  scheme 
is  incompatible  with  Scripture :  but  there  needs  no  more  freedom 
of  interpretation  than  he  himself  uses  touching  the  fourth  day, 
to  make  them  cohere  smoothly  enough.  We  therefore  hold 
the  scheme  to  be  a  failure,  not  because  it  necessarily  conflicts 
with  the  Mosaic  record,  but  because  later  investigations  have 
proved  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  stand  with  the  stratigraphical 
evidence.  For  it  now  stands  approved  beyond  question,  that 
there  was  an  unbroken  continuity  of  organic  life  between  what 
is  called  the  human  period  and  the  preceding  geologic  period. 
Many  species  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals,  that  were  in 
existence  long  before  any  vestiges  of  man  are  met  with,  have 
propagated  themselves  down  to  the  present  time.  So  that  the 
whole  argument  from  geology  is  turned  against  any  sudi  wreck 
and  ruin  of  the  former  world,  as  the  scheme  in  question  sup- 
poses. Our  author,  to  be  sure,  notices  this  point ;  but  his  ava^ 
sion  to  all  inferences  from  geology  is  so  strong,  liiat  he  scarody 
more  than  touches  upon  it.  He  merely  lapses,  for  onee  into 
reason,  but  seems  to  feel  that  it  is  no  place  for  him. 
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Bat  what  seems  mmch  better  worth  the  noting  is,  that  Hugh 

Miller,  after  holding  to  this  scheme  for  many  years,  was  at  last 

constrained  to  give  it  up  ;  the  later  researches  of  himself  and 

others  bringing  upon  him  a  mass  of  evidence  which  his  great 

and  simple  mind  was  too  strong  to  outwrestle.    One  of  the 

latest  sentences  that  he  wrote  is  as  follows :  "  No  blank  chaotic 

gap  of  death  and  darkness  separated  the  creation  to  which  man 

belongs  from  that  of  the  old  extinct  elephant,  hippopotamus, 

and  hyaena  ;  for  familiar  animals,  such  as  the  red  deer,  the  roe, 

the  fox,  the  wild  cat,  and  the  badger,  lived  throughout  the 

period  which  connected  their  times  with  our  own  :  and  so  I  have 

been  compelled  to  hold,  that  the  days  of  creation  were  not 

natural,  but  prophetic  days,  and  stretched  far  back  into  the 

bygone  eternity." 

[to  be  continued.] 


HISTORICAL    SKETCHES    OP    THE     CHURCH    OF 
SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

NO.  XI. — RBSTORATION  OP  THE  CHURCH. — SECOND   CONSECRATION 

OP  BISHOPS. 

"  Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  together  ye  waste  places  of  Jerusalem ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  comforted  His  people,  He  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem." — Isaiah  lii.  9. 

At  the  close  of  May,  1660,  the  restoration  of  the  British 
monarchy  had  been  fully  accomplished,  and  Charles  II.  had 
resumed  his  seat  upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  He  was  wel- 
comed with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy  by  all  classes  and 
stations,  a  few  sonr  and  jaundiced  souls  excepted  ;  and  the  ebb 
of  treason  and  fanaticism  was  more  sudden  and  rapid  than  even 
their  rise  had  been.  The  Church  of  Scotland  shared  in  the 
general  happiness,  and  her  faithful  sons  were  to  "  see  greater 
things  than  these."  It  has  been  said,  with  more  wit  than  truth, 
of  the  "  merry  monarch,"  that  he  "  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
and  never  did  a  wise  one."  One  of  his  witty  sayings  was,  that 
"  Presbyterianism  was  not  a  religion  fit  for  a  gentleman,"  of 
which  he  had  bitter  experience  among  the  Covenanters.  He 
certainly  did  a  wise  thing  when  he  restored  the  Reformed 
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Catholic  Church  of  Scotland  to  its  rightful  standing  and  priv- 
ileges. 

This  restoration,  however,  was  not  consummated  till  some 
two  years  after  that  of  the  King.  We  shall  briefly  dwell  upon 
the  various  proceedings  which  led  to  it. 

The  Covenanting  faction  had  long  been  split  into  Resohdicmr 
ers  and  Remonstraiors :  the  former  were  more  moderate  in  their 
sentiments  than  the  latter,  who  had  imbibed  in  full  the  spirit 
of  their  Satanical  league.    This  division  had  existed  since  the 
year  1648,  and  arose  out  of  the  disputes  with  the  English  rebels, 
concerning  the  treatment  of  Charles  I.    The  ResohUioners  held 
it  was  lawful  to  employ  loyalists  (or  "  malignants,"  as  they 
termed  them)  in  the  army  and  in  public  offices,  in  order  to  crush 
the  common  foe  ;  while  the  Remonstraiors  would  employ  none 
.but  those  who  had  signed  the  Covenant,  and  denounced  the 
proposition  of  their  opponents  as  a  union  of  Christ  with  Belial. 
The  contest  for  superiority  was  fiercely  carried  on  between 
these  worthies  during  the  latter  part  of  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  and  that  of  his  son,  and  agents  were  appointed  to 
negotiate  with  them  by  both  parties,  but  to  little  or  no  pur- 
pose.   The  agent  employed  by  the  Resolutioners  was  Mr.  James 
Sharp,  described  by  Baillie  as  "a  young  man  very  worthy, 
pious,  wise,  and  diligent."    His  rival,  on  the  Remomirator  side, 
was  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  appears 
to  have  been  a  fit  person  for  the  work  assigned  him.    In  pro- 
portion as  it  became  more  certain  that  the  King  would  be 
restored,  the  more  anxious  were  their  enquiries,  and  the  more 
energetic  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Covenant  and  th«  Kirk. 
A  number  of  amusing  letters  have  been  preserved  which  passed 
to  and  fro  among  the  leading  Covenanters,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  restrain  a  smile  of  pity  and  contempt  when  we  find  how 
absurdly  extravagant  their  expectations  were.    A  little  squad 
of  six  ministers,  in  Edinburgh,  had  given  Sharp  his  instructions, 
and  modestly  undertook  to  speak  for  all  the  Resolutioners,  as 
the  three  tailors  of  Tooley-street  did  for  all  the  people  of  Eng- 
land.   One  of  these,  Robert  Douglass,  had  the  effrontery  to 
require  that  the  King  should  be  compelled  to  take  tie  Cove- 
nant, as  a  condition  precedent  to  his  restoration  ;  which,  of 
course,  met  w;ith  no  favour  from  any  influential  quarter,  and 
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only  serred  to  demonstrate  his  ineffable  stupidity.    Again,  at 

the  end  of  March,  1660,  he  wrote  another  long-winded  paper, 

of  the  absurdity  of  which  we  gladly  give  a  specimen  : 

Though  there  may  be  some  id  Eoglaiid  for  epfaoopacyi  and  some  for  other 
forms,  yet  presbyterial  goyerument  ought  to  be  pitched  upon  for  these  reasons  : 
1.  Episcopacy  and  other  forms  are  men'«  d^tces,  bat  presbyterial  goyernment 
is  a  divine  ordinance  [fj.  2.  The  thrf%  nations  are  tied  by  the  League  and 
CoTenant  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Prelacy* 

Sharp  answered  that  he  feared  that  precious  compact  would 

be  neglected,  and  that  episcopacy  was  desired  by  all  moderate 

men  in  England.    Douglass'  answer  contains  a  naive  confession 

of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Scotland : 

Whatever  Kirk  goyernment  be  settled  there  [in  England],  it  will  haye  an 
inflaence  in  this  cotintry;  for  the  generality  of  this  new  npstart  generation 
have  no  love  to  presbyterial  government,  but  are  wearied  of  that  yoke,  feeding 
themselves  with  the  fancy  of  episcopacy,  or  moderate  episcopacy.  Our  desire 
18,  that  presbyterid  government  be  settled  ;  if  not,  we  shall  be  free  of  any 
accession  to  the  breach  of  a  sworn  Covenant 

But  England  cared  little  for  the  "desire"  of  this  foolish 
scribbler,  and  his  iniquitous  bond.  The  national  feeling  swelled 
deep  and  strong,  till  the  flood  became  irresistible.  With  the 
Restoration,  those  bishops  who  survived,  resumed  the  charge  of 
their  ancient  sees,  or  were  translated  to  others  richer  in  dig- 
nity and  emolument,  as  a  meet  recompence  for  their  fidelity  and 
loyalty  ;  and  the  churches  again  echoed  with  the  glorious  strains 
of  the  sublime  Liturgy. 

In  August,  Sharp  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  to  his  half  dozen  constituents,  who 
assumed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation.  The  report 
of  his  acts  and  conduct  as  their  agent  proved  satisfactory,  and 
he  received  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Presbytery.  Up 
to  this  time,  then,  his  enemies  must  admit  that  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  honourably  and  faithfully  as  their  employ (5,  though 
in  a  bad  cause.  From  this  time  he  ceased  to  be  responsible  to 
them,  having  no  official  character,  and  consequently  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  act  independently,  and  do  whatever  he  thought 
most  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  But  they  say,  No — because  he  had  signed  the  Cov- 
enant which  had  bound  him  to  extirpate  it.  And  what  if  he 
had  ?  Was  he  to  be  shut  out  from  repenting  of  his  sin,  renounc- 
ing the  "agreement  with  hell," and  bringing  forth  "fruits  meet 
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for  repentance  ?"  We  deem  the  fonner  pirate  commendable, 
when  he  renounces  the  companionship  of  his  blood-stained  com- 
rades, and  leads  a  life  of  honesty  and  virtue ;  we  praise  the 
woman  who  breaks  oflF  a  career  of  vice  and  sin,  and  leaves  her 
sliameless  companions,  whatever  solemn  perjuries  may  have 
bound  her  to  them  ;  and  we  honour  James  Sharp,  that  he 
spumed  a  diabolical  League,  and  trampled  on  an  impions  oath, 
and  forsook  the  fellowship  of  unholy  sectari^  and  heretics  ; 
and  rejoice  that  he  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  graced  with  the 
office  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God. 

When  the  Presbyterians  found  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  reestablished  on  its  ancient  footing,  and  that  the  same 
blessing  was  probably  in  reserve  for  Scotland,  they  were  griev- 
ously exercised  in  spirit,  and  made  sundry  allegations  to  avert 
the  consummation  which  they  feared. 

They  asserted,  for  instance,  that  by  his  declaration  made  at 
Breda  (April  14, 1G60)  the  King  promised  to  establish  Presby 
terianism.    Let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment : 

Because  the  passioD  and  ancharitableness  of  the  times  have  prodaced  eer* 
eral  opinions  in  religion,  by  which  noen  are  engaged  in  parties  and  animosities 
against  each  other,  which,  when  they  shall  hereafter  unite  in  a  freedom  of  con- 
versation, will  be  composed,  or  better  understood.  We  do  declare  a  liberty  to 
lender  consciences^  and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for 
differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
llu  kingdom,  and  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  consent  to  such  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, us  upon  mature  deliberation  shall  be  offered  unto  us,  for  the  full  grant- 
ing that  indulgence. 

Certainly  it  is  an  extraordinary  logic  that  evolves  from  these 
words  a  promise  to  establish  Presbyterianism  according  to  the 
solemn  League  and  Covenant.  That  infernal  compact  expressly 
disallowed  Liberty  of  Conscience^  as  we  showed  in  our  last  num- 
ber ;  it  bound  its  deluded  votaries  to  extirpate  prelacy^  i.  €.,  the 
Church  Catholic  ;  and  it  deluged  the  three  kingdoms  in  blood, 
in  the  endeavour  to  bring  all  classes  and  tenets  in  spiritual  and 
temporal  subjection  to  its  despotic  sway.  Its  advocates,  at  the 
tirae^the  declaration  was  made, kept  insisting  that  none  but  "a 
Covenanted  King"  should  rule  over  them,  and  impudently  com- 
plained that  the  ancient  Church  of  England  was  in  progress  of 
restoration.  The  sword  of  Cromwell  alone  had  checked  these 
fanatics  in  their  mad  career,  and  proved  itself  the  sole  eflTectual 
means  of  dealing  with  them.     Give  them  "ample  room  and 
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verge  enough,'^  and  they  would  kave  renewed  the  persecutions 
of  1638,  and  the  horrors  of  1645,  and  utterly  subverted  "  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom/'  which  the  newly-restored  monarch 
pledged  kimself  to  support. 

But  we  have  another  argument  equally  potent  with  the  for- 
mer. Charles  wrote,  in  August  following,  a  letter  to  certain 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  the  vicinity  (one  of  whom  was  that 
same  Robert  Douglass,  who  required  that  he  should  take  the 
Covenant  before  ascending  the  throne),  in  which  he  compli- 
mented Sharp  and  them  for  their  assorances  of  devotion  and 
loyalty,  and  then  continued : 

We  do  also  resolve  to  protect  and  preserve  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
ScotbiDd,  a§  His  settled  iy  law,  witboat  violation ;  and  to  countenance,  in  the 
dae  exercise  of  their  function,  all  such  ministers  who  shall  behave  themselves, 
dutiloUy  and  peaceably,  as  becomes  men  of  their  calling. 

They  allege  that  Presby tcrianism  was  then  seUkd  by  law,  and 
that  the  King  thereby  pledged  himself  to  maintain  it  inviolate. 
But  this  involved  the  validity  of  the  pretended  Glasgow  Assem- 
bly of  1638,  and  the  sanctioning  all  the  treason  and  violence  of 
the  time  of  the  rebellion,  and  this  we  cannot  suppose  that  Charles 
meant  to  do.  In  contemporaneous  official  acts,  he  declared  that 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  legally  convened,  should  consult  on 
and  determine  these  important  subjects,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  far  more  weight  than  this  private  letter.  We  have  already 
seen  Douglass'  confession,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
were  hostile  to  his  system,  and  it  will  soon  be  demonstrated 
that  the  action  of  the  Parliament  was  decisive  of  the  question. 

In  July,  1660,  General  Middleton,  once  a  Covenanter  but 
subsequently  a  loyalist,  and  who  had  done  good  service  in  the 
war  with  Cromwell,  was  created  an  Earl,  and  appointed  the 
Royal  Commissioner  for  Scotland.  He  was  warmly  received  ; 
and  elections  were  forthwith  held  for  members  of  the  new  Par- 
liament. A  Convention  of  Estates  met  in  August,  at  Edinburgh, 
which  gave  rise  to  an  audacious  proceeding  of  James  Guthrie 
and  others  of  the  Bemonstrators.  They,  too,  met  in  the  Capi- 
tal, and  adopted  an  address  to  the  King,  representing  ''  the 
great  danger  that  threatens  religion  and  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion   from  the  designs  and  endeavours  of  the  Popish, 

prelatical,  and  malignant  party  therein,  which  is  beginning  again 
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to  lift  np  its  head, . . .  and  aleo  to  Orerthrow  that  blessed  voork, 
and  to  reltntrodnce  prelacy,  and  the  ceremonies,  and  tiie  service- 
book,  and  all  these  corruptions  which  were  formerly  cast  out 
as  inconsistent  with  the  pure  and  spotless  role  of  Church  gov- 
ernment and  discipline."  Thej  meekly  desire  the  Kin^  to  exttr- 
paie  popery  and  prelacy,  to  consent  to  Acts  of  Parliament  past 
or  to  be  past  to  enforce  the  Covenant,  observe  them  in  his  own 
practice  and  family,  and  never  make  opposition  to  or  change 
them !  They  also  requested  Patrick  Qillespie,  and  others,  in 
the  West  country,  to  meet  them  at  Gla^ow,  next  week,  and 
bring  as  many  as  they  could  with  them.  This  was  sounding  the 
tocsin  of  sedition  and  riot  with  a  vengeance,  and  in  old  times 
would  have  made  a  terrible  disturbance,  but  the  Committee  of 
Estates  were  ready  for  the  emergency.  Imitating  the  whole- 
some precedent  set  by  Cromwell,  they  sent  an  adequate  force, 
which  seized  their  papers,  and  brought  all  t)ie  conspirators 
before  the  council.  Guthrie  was  "  proud  and  insolent,"  and 
prated  about  his  rights  under  the  L^gue  and  Covenant  He 
had,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  being  sent  to  the  Castle  as  a 
State  prisoner  with  his  seditious  confederates.  Middleton,  loy* 
alist  as  he  now  was,  was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  a  leaf  or  two 
out  of  the  usurper's  book. 

The  elections  for  Parliament  went  on  very  quietly,  and  the 
returns  showed  a  complete  revolution  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
people.  A  very  large  majority  was  chosen  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Covenanters.  It  met  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1661,  and  was  opened  with  great  state  and  splen- 
dour. It  was  ordered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance should  be  taken  by  all  the  members,  instead  of  the 
abominable  Covenant,  as  in  the  time  of  the  rebdlion,  at  which 
a  few  silly  souls  calcitrated.  Acts  were  then  passed  which 
declared  that  the  King  had  the  prerogative  of  choosing  his  offi- 
cers of  State,  and  calling,  holding,  and  proroguing  all  public 
meetings  and  conventions  of  Estates ;  and  prohibited  all 
leagues,  bonds,  Ac,  as  illegal,  which  were  entered  into  without 
the  royal  sanction.  The  treaty  of  1643,  with  the  English 
Puritans,  by  which  the  Covenant  was  forced  on  England,  was 
declared  null  and  void,  and  that  abominable  compact  was  also 
abrogated  and  denounced  in  the  strongest  and  most  explicit 
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terms ;  and  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  enter  into  it  there- 
after under  the  highest  penalties.    Another,  termed  the  Rescis- 
sory act,  resdnded  and  annulled  all  the  pretended  Parliaments 
from  1640  to  1648,  and  all  the  acts  and  deeds  done  in  them  ; 
but  an  indemnity  was  granted  for  all  acts  done  by  their  author- 
ity, except  by  such  as  should  be  expressly  excluded  by  name 
from  its  benefit.    Another  act  related  to  "  religion  and  Church 
government,  and  declared  the  King's  intention  to  maintain  the 
Church  as  it  was  legally  established  in  the  reign  of  his  father  and 
grandfather^  and  thus  swept  away,  at  one  stroke,  all  the  atro- 
cious decrees  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1688,  and  those  of  a 
subsequent  date.    Only  ^w  voted  against  this  most  righteous 
statute,  which  demonstrates  how  completely  these  insolent  fac- 
tionists  had  demolished  themselves,  and  how  disgusted  the 
nation  were  with  their  proceedings.    An  Act,  restoring  the 
ancient  rights  of  patrons  to  ecclesiastical  livings,  has  been  a 
rich  bono  of  constant  contention  among  the  various  Presbyte- 
rian sects,  since  the  establishment  of  that  system,  and  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  famous  Free-Kirk  disruption.    Grants 
were  made  of  annuities  to  several  of  the  persecuted  clergy,  and 
the  families  of  those  who  were  deceased ;  and  the  attainders 
against  the  gallant  Montrose,  and  other  Cavaliers,  were  reversed, 
and  all  honours  ordered  to  be  paid  to  their  memory.  The  head 
of  Montrose  was  taken  down  from  the  spike  where  it  had 
remained  blackening  for  eleven  years  j  his  mangled  corpse  was 
reverently  removed  from  the  felon's  grave,  to  which  Covenant- 
ing malice  had  consigned  it ;  and  the  remains  of  the  hero  were 
reYnterred,  with  the  solemn  rites  of  Christian  sepulture,  accom- 
panied with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  the  funeral  of 
a  soldier  and  noble  required. 

While  a  tardy  compensation  was  thus  made  to  the  memories 
of  the  loyal  and  faithful,  the  claims  of  justice  bad  also  to  be 
satisfied  to  some  extent.  The  first  brought  to  trial  for  his 
manifold  crimes  was  the  treacherous  and  cowardly  Argyle.  He 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  Parliament  on  the  13th  of  February, 
to  answer  to  fourteen  charges  of  treason.  His  guilt  was  unde- 
niable, although  he  made  a  specious  and  able  speech  in  his 
defence ;  and,  having  been  found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death.    He  was  beheaded  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  his  head 
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was  placed  on  the  same  spike  from  which  that  of  the  gallant 
Montrose  had  been  taken.  On  the  scaffold,  he  pretended  that 
''  the  Lord  had  said  to  him  from  heaven,  Thy  sins  be  forgiTen 
thee ;"  an  extraordinary  delusion  of  fanaticism.  He  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Covenanters'  Mariyrohgy;  and  among 
other  l^ends,  they  assert  that,  on  the  morning  of  his  execation, 
he  ate  a  partridge  for  breakfiast,  and  that  no  vestige  of  it  was 
found  in  his  stomach  after  deaths  They  allege  this,  to  rdufee 
the  accusations  of  cowardice  brought  against  him ;  for,  say 
they,  had  he  been  afraid,  he  could  not  have  digested  it :  but  he 
did  digest  it ;  therefore,  he  was  not  a  coward !    Q.  E.  D. 

The  second  criminal  brought  to  trial  was  James  Guthrie, 
already  mentioned.  When  arraigned,  he  denied  the  King's 
authority,  because  he  had  not  taken  the  Covenant  before  entet- 
iug  on  the  exercise  of  the  r^al  office,  and  he  impudently  justi- 
fied all  the  treasonable  acts  of  which  he  was  acoised,  as  bang 
strictly  in  accordance  with  that  invention  of  Satan,  The  Cov- 
enant, and  with  the  practices  of  the  Kirk.  Of  course,  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  underwent  his  sentence,  maintaining  his  per- 
versity of  mind  and  obduracy  of  will  to  the  last.  He  is  lUso 
ranked  as  a  martyr  by  the  fanatical  tribe  to  which  he  belonged. 

Johnstone,  of  Warriston,  was  the  third  whom  stem  justice 
claimed,  but  he  escaped  to  Holland  before  he  could  be  arrested. 
He,  however,  was  apprehended  some  two  years  afterwards ; 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed,  and  received  the  wellnnerited 
recompense  of  his  ambition,  perfidy,  and  treason.  Of  course, 
he  also  ranks  high  on  the  Covenanting  catalogue  of  saints. 

These  ;were  all  that  suffered  capitally,  though  many  others 
were  equally  deserving  of  punishment ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  Parliament  had,  in  the  effervescence  of  loyalty,  placed 
the  whole  kingdom  completely  in  the  monarch's  power,  we  must 
confess  that  his  clemency  stands  in  bright  contrast  with  the 
sanguinary  cruelty  of  the  Covenanters  when  they  held  the  reins 
of  power. 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  recently  passed,  proved,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  unpalatable  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  several  of 
their  Synods  met  to  remonstrate.  Some,  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sioners broke  up  at  once,  others  made  violent  but  ineffectoal 
protests.    That  of  Galloway,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
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I/OTenanters,  asserted,  with  brazen  efifrontery,  "  That  the  gov- 
trnment  of  the  Eirk  had  been  attended  with  rich  spiritual 
)lessing8" — that  "  Episcopacy  is  a  plant  which  our  heavenly 
^'atheb  has  not  planted,  and  that  we  are  solely  bound  by  the 
aw  of  God,  and  the  oath  of  God,  upon  us,  to  exHrpaie  it  from 
ts  foundations."  While,  however,  they  were  concocting  this 
>recious  testimony,  they  were  ordered  to  disperse  by  the  Earl 
)f  Galloway,  the  Royal  Commissioner,  and  had  promptly  to 
)bey  the  mandate.  ' 

The  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  however,  adopted  an  address  of  a 
rery  different  tenor,  which  showed  that  it  had  only  come  out 
brighter  from  the  furnace  of  affliction.  After  a  thorough  reci- 
tal and  vigorous  condemnation  of  the  cruelties  and  treasons  of 
the  Covenanting  faction,  they  prayed  the  King  **  to  settle  the 
government  of  the  rent  Church  according  to  the  Word  of  Crodj  and 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  Primitive  Church,  in  such  a  way  bs  may  be 
consistent  with  the  royal  authority,  may  conduce  most  for  god- 
liness, unity,  peace,  and  order,  for  a  learned,  godly,  peaceable, 
and  loyal  ministry,  and  most  apt  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
three  kingdoms.'*  This  sound  and  judicious  address  was  signed 
by  fifty-tiiree  parish  ministers,  and  had  justly  very  considerable 
influence  upon  the  royal  counsels. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Parliament,  in  July,  the  Earl  of 
Middleton  went  to  London,  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings. A  council  was  speedily  held  to  deliberate  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  and  after  much  debate  and  profound  deliberation,  it 
was  decided  that  the  ^ct  Rescissory  placed  the  Church  in  the 
same  position  that  it  had  occupied  before  the  persecution  com- 
menced. Unhappily,  all  were  not  governed  by  sincerity  and 
holy  zeal  in  coming  to  this  decision.  We  have  seen  what 
pernicious  dissensions  from  worldly  motives,  and  the  desire  of 
self  aggrandizement,  eifisted  among  the  Scotch  nobles  in  the 
reigns  of  Mary,  James,  and  Charles  I. ;  the  same  evil  princi- 
ples were  now  at  work  among  the  advisers  of  Charles  11. 
Maitland,  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  once  a  zealous  Covenanter,  and 
secretly  still  a  favourer  of  Presbyterianism,  earnestly  coveted 
the  honours  and  emoluments  which  Middleton  enjoyed,  and  was 
using  every  effort  to  thwart  and  overthrow  him.  He  at  first 
opposed  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  but  when  he  found  that 
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the  King  listened  Carorably  to  the  arguments  of  its  adTocates, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  reestablish  it  in  its  rights,  he  soA- 
denly  changed  his  note,  and  became  2l furious  Churchman.  We 
shall  find,  hereafter,  how  his  harediness  of  manners,  and  extreme 
sererity  of  measures,  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  Scotch  Ohurch.  "  Since  you  are  in  favour  of  Bishops,"^ 
said  he  to  Lord  Olencaim,  ^  and  must  have  them.  Bishops  yvn 
shall  have,  and  higher  than  ever  they  were  made  in  Scotland  ; 
and  that  you  shall  find."  Stephen  pithily  describes  his  course 
while  in  power,  by  saying,  "  He  supported  the  Church  with  one 
hand,  wUIe  he  undermined  it  with  the  other." 

A  royal  letter,  dated  the  14th  of  August,  was  sent  to  the 
Privy  Council,  in  which  Charles  declared  that  he  had  deter- 
mined, in  accordance  with  the  Act  Rescissory,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  confusions  that  had  prevailed  for  twenty-three 
years  past,  and  for  the  better  peace  and  order  of  the  Churdi, 
and  its  harmony  with  the  government  of  those  of  England  and 
Ireland,  "  to  interpose  his  royal  authority  for  restoring  of  that 
Church  to  its  right  government  by  Bishops,  as  it  was  by  law,, 
before  the  late  troubles,  during  the  reigns  of  his  late  father  and 
grandfather,  of  blessed  memory,  and  as  it  now  stands  settled  by- 
law."   They  were  also  enjoined  to  inhibit  all  synodical  meet- 
ings of  ministers,  until  his  further  pleasure,  and  "  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  all  who,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  shall 
by  discoursing,  preaching,  reviling,  or  any  irregular  or  unlaw- 
ful way,  endeavour  to  alienate  the  affections  of  our  people,"  &c. 
Proclamation  was  made  accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
at  Edinburgh,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  the 
whole  Town  Council — no  seditious  protest  was  afiSxed,  no  law- 
less mob  was  gathered  around.    **  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes,"  was  the  general  sentiment  on  this 
joyous  occasion. 

Thus,  then,  the  Apostolical  Succession  was  to  be  restored 
which  had  been  so  sadly  interrupted  by  the  late  lawless  and 
violent  outbreak.  The  good  and  holy  men  who  had  then  been 
graced  with  Episcopal  authority,  had  long  since  entered  into 
their  rest,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  Sydserf,  Bishop  of 
Galloway,  whose  age  and  infirmities  incapacitated  him  for  the 
primacy  or  any  very  active  duty.    It  therefore  became  neces- 
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sary  for  the  Scotch  to  have  recourse  to  the  English  Church,  a 
second  time,  to  help  them  in  their  need,  and  that  aid  was  cheer- 
fully accorded. 

The  persons  selected  by  the  King,  to  receive  the  office  of 
Bishops  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  were  James  Sharp,  for  the 
Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  Andrew  Fairfoul,  for  that  of 
Glasgow  5  James  Hamilton,  for  Gralloway  (which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Sydserf  to  Orkney) ;  and,' 
Robert  Leighton,  for  Dunblane.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Fairfoul  and 
Hamilton,  bad  received  the  holy  order  of  Priesthood  before  the 
insurrection  of  1638,  but  Sharp  and  Leighton  had  only  received 
Presbyterian  ordination.    The  Bishops  appointed  as  Consecra- 
tors  were,  Drs.  Sheldon  of  London,  Morley  of  Worcester,  Sterne 
of  Carlisle,  and  Lloyd  of  Llandaff.    And  now  occurred  a  very 
notable  incident.    As  Sharp  and  Leighton  had  received  no 
valid  ordination,  the  question  arose  whether  they  should  be 
admitted   to  the  Episcopal  office,  per  saUum^  as  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  and  his  colleagues  had  been,  or  should  receive 
admission  to  Deacons'  and  Priests'  orders  before  they  were  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  office  in  the  Church.  The  latter  course  was 
very  properly  and  judiciously  determined  on  for  many  reasons, 
and  one  seems  to  have  been  to  bear  a  decided  testimony  against 
Presbyterian  pretensions  and  Covenanting  wickedness.    This 
testimony,  and  the  grounds  for  it,  are  very  worthy  of  attention, 
especially  by  certain    illogical  minds,  and  would-be-liberal 
declaimers  among  ourselves. 

The  solemn  office  of  consecration  was  performed  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  on  Sunday,  the  15th  December,  1661,  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  the 
English  clergy.  They  remained  in  England  for  some  four 
months  after  the  ceremony,  and  were  all  the  while  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  hospitality.  This  has  excited  the  spleen  of 
sundry  Presbyterian  authors,  and  elicited  many  angry  growls 
from  them.  These  lovers  of  scandal  and  gossip  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  our  blessed  Lobd  was  accused  of  gluttony  and 
vine-bibbmg  by  those  sanctimonious  hypocrites  the  Pharisees. 
While  these  important  events  were  taking  place  in  England^ 
some  few  of  the  Presbyteries  in  Scotland  undertook  to  present 
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and  admit  ministers  to  vacant  parishes,  as  they  had  done  dmiag 
the  Rebellion,  but  a  proclamation  of  the  Privy  Cooncil  was 
promptly  issued  which  sternly  forbade  all  such  attempts  as  iBe- 
gal,  and  entirely  frustrated  them.  Wodrow  laments  that  this 
proclamation  was  for  the  most  part  complied  with,  and  anotfaa 
writer,  of  the  same  stamp,  bitterly  complains  that  they  ''  made 
no  stand  for  their  religious  liberties."  Truly  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  had  grown  cold  ;  and  few  Scotchmen  were  willing  to 
plunge  anew  into  the  abyss  of  carnage  and  crime  from  wfaidi 
they  had  scarcely  emerged,  at  the  bidding  of  a  few  desperate 
and  sanguinary  fanatics. 

Another  striking  proof  of  the  wonderM  change  that  had 
been  wrought  in  the  national  feeling,  is  afforded  in  the  reoq>- 
tion  of  the  newly-consecrated  Fathers  of  the  Church,  on  their 
return  from  London.  The  Primate  had  bought  '*  a  fair  new 
coach"  in  that  city,  and  enjoyed  a  comfortable  ride  homeward 
with  his  brother  prelates.  They  reached  Berwick  on  the  5th 
April,  1662,  when  Leighton  left  them ;  the  others  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh.  On  their  arrival  at  Cockbum's  Path,  thirty-two 
miles  from  the  city,  they  were  met  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
large  numbers  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  Lord  Provost 
and  city  magistrates,  with  crowds  of  pedestrians,  to  escort  Aem 
in  grand  procession  into  the  capital.  They  entered  it  on  the 
8th,  with  trumpets  sounding,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy 
and  festivity  ;  and  again,  the  Pharisaic  Covenanters  were  scan- 
dalized by  the  banquets  given  by  Lady  Middleton,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  other  distinguished  personages.  After  some 
delay,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, the  Bishops  proceeded,  on  the  7th  May,  to  consecrate, 
according  to  the  English  ritual,  seven  of  those  who  had  been 
nominated  to  the  vacant  sees.  The  service  was  performed  at 
the  Chapel  Royal,  at  Holyrood  House,  and  the  Primate  was  the 
consecrator,  assisted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gla^ow,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway.  The  Bishops  consecrated  were,  George 
Haliburton  for  Dunkeld,  Murdoch  Mackenzie  for  Moray,  David 
Strachan  for  Brechin,  John  Paterson  for  Ross,  Patrick  Forbes 
for  Caithness,  David  Fletcher  for  Argyle,  and  Robert  Wallace 
for  The  Isles.  Of  these,  Bishop  Haliburton  has  a  prond  pre- 
eminence as  having  alone  refused  to  be  contaminated  by  the 
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Etbominable  Covenant,  though  all  had  received  priestly  ordina- 
tion before  1638.  Subsequently,  on  the  first  of  June,  David 
Mitchell  was  consecrated  for  Aberdeen,  and  George  Wishart 
for  Edinburgh.  We  have  seen  how  each  of  these  reverend  men 
*  witnessed  a  good  confession"  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  ; 
they  were  now  rewarded  for  their  faith  and  constancy. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Restoration  (May  29)  was  celebrated, 
this  year,  by  the  Royalists  generally,  with  feasts,  bonfires,  and 
)ther  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy ;  and  they  avenged  them- 
selves on  the  adherents  of  the  Covenant  in  a  sportive  manner, 
by  burning  them  in  eflBgy.  We  shall  conclude  this  article  by 
in  amusing  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Linlithgow,  which 
iad  formerly  been  strongly  in  the  Covenanting  interest. 

The  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh,  and  a 
aumber  of  gentlemen  attended  Divine  Service  in  the  morning, 
and  heard  a  suitable  sermon  from  the  minister,  Mr.  Ramsay, 
who  had  once  been  mighty  zealous  in  enforcing  The  Covenant 
on  others,  but  was  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  burning  it. 
After  service,  a  large  table  was  spread  in  front  of  the  Town- 
House,  well  loaded  with  edibles,  and  the  fountain  was  made  to 
run  with  choice  wine.  After  a  psalm,  and  grace  said,  the  viands 
were  distributed  to  the  crowd.  "  At  the  Cross,  four  pillars 
were  erected  supporting  an  arch,  on  one  side  of  which  was 
placed  the  figure  of  an  old  virago,  with  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  in  the  hand,  and  the  words,  ^3  Glorious  Reformation. 
On  the  other  side  was  the  figure  of  a  Covenanter,  the  hand 
holding  the  Remonstrance  and  the  well-known  Covenanting 
maxim,  "  No  association  with  Malignants.''  A  figure  designed 
to  represent  the  devil,  surmounted  the  arch  with  a  label  in  the 
mouth,  on  which  were  the  words.  Stand  to  the  Cause.  Beneath 
this  ironical  caricature,  distafis,  repenting-stools,  horse-collars, 
wooden  dishes  and  spoons,  were  depicted.  Within  the  arch 
were  painted,  **^  Committee  of  the  Estates"  with  the  words,  .dct 
for  delivering  up  the  King,  a  Commission  of  the  Kirk,  and  ^d  of  the 
West  Kirk  (of  Edinburgh).  In  the  centre  of  the  arch  was  sus- 
pended the  following  lines,  the  production  of  a  local  rhymster : 

From  CoveDEDtera  with  uplifted  hands ; 
From  BemoDStrators  with  associate  bands ; 
From  such  Committees  as  governed  this  nation  ; 
From  Kirk  Oomnussions  and  their  Protestation ; 
Good  Lord  deliver  oa. 
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Behind  the  arch  was  exhibited  Bebellion,  in  the  di^nise  af 
Religion,  in  a  devotional  posture,  with  Rutherford's  "  Lex  Rex** 
in  one  hand,  and  Guthrie's  "  True  Causes  of  God's  Wrath"  in 
the  other.  Above  was  inscribed,  "  Rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of 
witchcraft ;"  and  around  were  scattered  Acts  of  tiie  Covenaiit- 
ing  Parliaments,  General  Assemblies,  and  Commissions,  Protes- 
tations, Declarations,  and  other  Covenanting  DocumoDts.  pub- 
lished during  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1660.  Wh^i  the 
King's  health  was  drunk,  the  pile  was  set  on  fire  amid  derisive 
shouts,  and  an  explosion  of  fireworks,  from  the  ashes  of  which 
arose  two  figures  of  angels  bearing  the  following  rhyming 
verses : — 

Great  Biitaio's  monarch  on  this  day  was  bom, 

And  to  his  kingdom  happily  restored ; 
The  Qaeen's  arri^ ;  the  Mitre  now  is  worn ; 

Let  OS  rejoice — this  day  is  from  the  Lord. 
Fly  hence  all  traitors  who  did  mar  onr  peace. 

Fly  hence  schismatics  who  oar  Church  did  rent ; 
Fly  Covenanting  Bemonstnting  race ; 

Let  OS  rejoice  that  God  this  day  hath  sent 

The  magistrates  then  accompanied  the  Earl  into  the  court  of 
the  Palace,  where  the  usual  loyal  demonstrations  were  again 
made ;  and  this  severe  burlesque  on  the  Covenanters,-  who 
would  have  hanged  every  one  concerned  in  it,  if  they  had  then 
been  powerful,  was  concluded  by  a  procession  through  the 
town. 

Now  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  "  sincerer  sort"  were  not 
very  well  pleased  with  this  fantastical  parade,  and  deeming  it 
highly  malignant,  in  more  senses  than  one,  bestowed  in  their 
hearts  all  kinds  of  maledictions  on  the  actors ;  but  their  days 
of  frolicing  were  over  for  the  present,  and  it  was  fiur  that  the 
other  side  should  now  have  their  turn.  And,  certainly,  these 
playful  methods  of  retaliation  were  far  more  innocent  Uian  the 
hounding  down  victims,  and  imprisoning  and  fining  them,  and 
cutting  off  heads,  and  suspensions  by  the  neck,  and  knocking 
out  the  brains  of  women  and  children,  and  wading  ankle  deep 
in  blood,  and  the  other  pleasant  pastimes  in  which  the  Cov- 
enanters delighted,  while  they  were  at  the  zenith  of  prosperity 
and  triumph.  At  any  rate  we  shall  allow  our  readers  to  strike 
the  balance  if  they  will. 
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THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Of  all  the  triumphs  which  it  is  given  to  men  to  achieve,  out- 
side of  tiieir  own  individual  being,  those  of  practical  philan- 
thropy undoubtedly  occupy  the  highest  place.  Nothing  better 
was  said  of  the  Best,  than  that  "  He  went  about  doing  good ;  " 
and  to  imitate  Him  herein,  is  the  best  that  His  disciples  can 
do  ;  in  fact,  they  are  His  disciples  so  far  only  as  they  do  thus. 
We  celebrate,  and  justly  celebrate  the  achievements  of  mind, 
whether  in  serving  up  the  methods  and  processes  of  Nature  as 
food  and  delectation  to  the  rational  powers  of  man,  or  in  set- 
ting her  forces  at  work  for  the  facility,  the  comfort,  and  adorn- 
ment of  our  material  being  ;  but  all  such  conquests  of  wit  and 
thought  will  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  Christian  ingenu- 
ity and  art  over  the  desolations  and  depravities  of  human  pas- 
sion. To  convert  a  stagnant  fen  into  a  pleasant  and  fruitful 
field,  is  much ;  but  a  far  dearer  title  is  his  who  makes  the  vir- 
tues spring  where  sin  and  shame  have  laid  waste,  and  who  res- 
cues or  recovers  to  a  life  of  honest  joys  and  blessed  hopes  the 
victims  of  debasement  and  crime. 

The  present  age  may,  we  think,  justly  challenge  to  itself 
something  of  special  forwardness,  at  least  beyond  tiie  ages  im- 
mediately preceding,  in  schemes  and  works  of  practical  benefi- 
cence. The  last  century  of  years  has  witnessed  a  prodigious 
expense  of  mind  and  body  in  such  works  and  schemes  ;  some 
of  the  noblest  laurels  of  fame  have  been  won  through  them ; 
many  a  man,  and  many  a  woman  too,  have  established  them- 
selves permanently  in  the  reverence  and  affection  of  mankind, 
by  their  wisdom  in  planning  and  their  diligence  in  executing 
measures  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  reformation  of  vice. 
It  is  a  glorious  and  inspiring  fact ;  we  are  no  optimists,  but  we 
have  to  confess  an  inwai*d  glow  of  enthusiasm  as  often  as  we 
think  of  it  To  bo  cunning  and  fruitful  in  arts  for  doing  good 
to  the  souls  and  minds  and  bodies  of  men,  however  low  they 
may  have  fallen  ;  to  sacrifice  time  and  treasure  and  health  and 
life  itself  in  trying  to  make  others  better  and  happier  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  has  grown  to  be  a  common  mark  of  ambi- 
tion. Let  none  receive  it  in  prejudice  that  **  the  last  infibrmity 
of  noble  minds  "  has  taken  this  turn  :  a  flaming  desire  to  write 
14 
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one's  name  among  the  immortals  by  deeds  of  mercy  and  pitj,is 
a  thing  that  no  man,  no,  nor  the  angels  in  hearen,  need  blush 
to  own. 

And  the  fact  in  question  is  auspicious  or  significant  of  mwh 
lying  ontside  of  its  own  formal  circnmference  :  it  ^ows  ^t 
tibe  nations  of  the  hnman  funily  are  finding  ont  other  paflis  of 
distinction,  and  instituting  for  themselves  qnite  anotiier  class  of 
heroes  than  those  who,  through  so  many  long  ages  of  woe,  hare 
been  growing  great  by  their  skill  in  the  dreadful  trade  of 
death,  and  by  their  exploits  in  filling  the  earth  with  blood  and 
tears.  That  ^  peace  hath  her  yictories  no  less  renowned  tiian 
war,"  was  once,  and  not  so  rery  long  ago  either,  thought  to  be 
a  yery  noble  sentiment ;  it  seemed  to  promise  new  harrests  of 
poetry ;  but  it  now  sounds  far  too  tame  and  cold  for  the  simple 
demands  of  truth  :  for  of  all  the  victors  in  the  late  Crimean 
war  the  richest  share  in  the  heritage  of  fame  has  fallen  to  one 
whose  soldiership  lay  all  in  the  tender  and  holy  ministries  of 
Ohristian  Womtmhood.  Though  late  in  coming,  the  time  has 
now  come  for  poets  to  sing,  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  _^  nuj/re 
renowned  than  war  ; "  and  even  this  version  of  the  line  may 
well  be  thought  to  sound  less  of  poetry  than  of  truth. 

So  true  is  this,  that  in  our  time  infidels  and  atheists  scarce 
have  the  heart  to  show  themselves  otherwise  than  in  the  chai^ 
acter  of  philanthropists  :  if  they  sco£f  at  the  Grospel,  it  is  in  the 
strength  of  ideas  which  the  Gospel  has  transfused  into  them  or 
their  audience ;  they  dare  not  attempt  to  dispute  its  claims 
but  by  appealing  to  its  spirit ;  having  thus  stolen  from  Chris- 
tianity the  whole  stock  and  capital  of  thought  wherewith  they 
vainly  hope  to  supersede  its  office  and  mission  in  the  world. 
That  theft,  however,  is  the  most  creditable  part  of  their  pro- 
ceeding :  it  shows  a  strength  of  grace  in  the  heart  reproving 
and  refuting  the  perversities  of  the  head  ;  and  tiie  Christian 
may  gladly  accept  it  as  argument  of  a  divine  and  holy  sweet- 
ness in  the  charities  of  tho  €k)spel,  such  as  even  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  modem  illumination  cannot  resist,  however  they 
may  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  source. 

But  we  have  a  still  better  consideration  tiian  this,  in  the 
change  that  seems  to  be  gradually  working  its  way  through  in 
the  Church.    Christianity  has  been  too  often  hdd,  virtually  if 
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not  explicitly,  as  a  ^stem  rather  of  truth  than  of  charity.  In 
its  original  and  proper  character,  it  is  not  so  much  a  scheme  of 
belief  as  a  power  of  beneficence  :  we  say,  not  so  much,  because, 
while  it  is  both,  everything  depends  on  its  forces  being  taken 
hold  of  by  the  right  handle,  and  on  its  elements  being  kept  in 
the  right  place.  And  the  great  secret  of  its  early  triumphs 
lay  in  that,  though  it  had  much  to  say,  it  was  not  a  talking 
religion  :  the  world  was  already  full  enough  of  talkative  pow- 
ers ;  and  the  great  want  was,  a  power  that  could  work  and  be 
silent ;  a  wisdom  spreading  itself  by  deeds,  not  by  discourse. 
.And  because  its  constituent  principle  is  thus  an  operative  vir- 
tue, not  an  eloquent  speech,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  set  forth 
and  insisted  on  more  in  what  it  does  for  men,  than  in  what  it 
demands  of  them.  In  other  words,  the  true  methods  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  are  not  so  much  by  converting  men  to  its 
doctrines,  as  by  making  them  partakers  of  its  benefits.  He 
who  goes  to  the  fallen  in  the  simple  character  of  a  benefactor, 
endeavouring  to  lift  them  up,  not  telling  them  how  they  can 
lift  themselves  up,  and  pointing  to  Christ  as  his  pattern, 
his  motive,  and  his  reward,  touches  them  with  an  argument 
that  neither  men  nor  devils  can  answer. 

An  inversion  of  this  order  has  for  centuries  been  far  too 
much  the  habit  of  the  Church,  and  impressed  itself  more  or  less 
on  all  her  forms  of  thought  and  modes  of  procedure.  This 
inversion  is  what  Christians  are  now  in  process  of  unlearning. 
And  infidelity  is  doing  them  good  service  when,  by  its  preach- 
ing, it  is  suggesting  to  them,  and  perhaps  enforcing  upon  them, 
in  selfdefepce,  an  amendment  of  their  practice.  Nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  this  same  inversion  may  have  borne  a  consider- 
able part  in  generating  the  infidelities  of  modem  times.  And 
it  may  well  be  thought  that  many  infidels  understand  the  Gos- 
pel better  than  a  majority  of  its  own  ministers  do,  though,  to 
be  sure,  their  knowledge  is  altogether  of  the  talkative,  not  of 
the  operative  sort ;  and  that  they  have  been  led  to  misplace 
the  sources  of  this  knowledge,  because,  while  unconscious  of  its 
true  origin  and  genesis,  they  have  found  it  at  strife  with  aJ* 
they  had  been  consciously  taught.  In  other  words,  that  thej 
have,  though  without  knowing  it,  derived  from  Christianity 
their  ideas  of  the  true  order,  (for  it  is  merely  an  ideal  matter 
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with  them,)  and  then  mistaken  the  inverted  order  of  Christians 
for  the  original  and  formative  law  of  Christianity.  At  all 
events,  Christians  have  nothing  to  fear  from  infidelity,  if  in 
this  matter  they  will  set  themselves  to  practise  in  faith  what 
infidels  from  vanity  preach.  And  we  acknowledge  a  degree  of 
comfort  in  thinking  that  even  infidels  may  have,  under  Gron,  a 
mission  to  perform ;  and  that  this  mission  may  be  none  other 
than  to  set  Christians  right  in  the  very  points  where  Chris- 
tians have  commonly  thought  them  to  be  wrong.  And  it  seems 
not  very  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  infidelities  of  the  time 
may  be  justly  credited,  in  part,  with  the  growing  disposition  of 
Christians  to  propagate  the  Gospel  rather  by  living  it  out  as  a 
power  of  beneficence,  than  by  talking  it  out  as  a  scheme  of 
belief ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  rather  by  making 
men  partakers  of  its  benefits,  than  by  converting  them  to  its 
doctrines. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  good  Christians  find  it  very 
hard  to  unlearn  their  old  notions  on  this  subject ;  nevertheless 
they  are  unlearning  them ;  and  the  purpose  of  our  present 
undertaking  is,  to  set  forth  a  living  illustration  of  the  process 
whereby  so  important  a  change  is  working  itself  through. 

The  powers  of  Christian  philanthropy  have  hitherto,  at 
least  in  modern  times,  found  one  problem  that  seemed  too 
much  for  them.  Attempts  have  often  been  made,  to  grapple 
with  the  evil  in  question,  but  in  vain,  and  sometimes  worse 
than  in  vain,  as  if  the  disease  were  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
only  to  baffle  the  arts  of  remedy,  but  even  to  turn  those  arts 
into  means  of  spreading  its  infection.  We  refer  to  the  plans 
and  efibrts  that  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  recovery  of 
fallen  women;  if  indeed  the  term  woman  may  be  lawfiilly 
applied  to  a  class  of  beings  from  whom  the  constituent  grace 
of  womanhood  has  departed.  The  subject  is  fraught  with  infinite 
sadness.  "  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here,"  seems  writ- 
ten  with  inexorable  sternness  over  the  entrance  of  this  dread- 
ful prison-house.  It  has  seemed  as  if  the  very  thought  of  res- 
cue or  deliverance  in  this  case  must  be  given  up  in  despair  ;  as 
if  the  evil,  with  all  its  unutterable  complication  of  horror  and 
loathsomeness,  were  one  over  which  humanity  could  only  heave 
the  sigh  of  unavailing  sorrow.    Yet  the  case  is  one  in  which, 
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as  Christians,  we  probably  have  no  right  to  despair  ;  for  we 
are  taught  with  peculiar  and  most  touching  emphasis,  that  it 
stands  included  within  the  comprehensive  charities  of  the  Gos- 
I>el.  Is  the  method  of  cure  to  be  accounted  as  a  lost  art  of 
the  Christian  Academy  ?  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  to  be  rested 
in,  where  the  story  of  her  who  loved  much  has  breathed  its 
sacred  pathos  into  the  soul.  If  the  art  have  indeed  been  lost, 
it  must  be  recovered :  Christians  ought  not  to  rest,  nor  will 
their  charter  of  hopes  and  duties  let  them  rest,  till  they  have 
recovered  it.  The  secret  is  written  out  somewhere  in  our 
schedule  of  instructions,  or  wrapped  up  somewhere  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Heavenly  Science  ;  and  the  powers  of  inventive 
beneficence  must  toil  on,  and  never  imagine  their  task  to  be 
done,  till  they  see  it  extricated  from  the  wrongs  of  time,  and 
reinstated  among  the  living  and  operating  forces  of  the  Church. 

Here,  then,  there  is,  or  at  least  until  recently  there  was,  a 
great  tough  problem  for  Christian  ingenuity  to  work  out.  He 
who  should  solve  it,  or  in  any  considerable  measure  approxi- 
mate towards  a  solution  of  it,  would  earn  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  our  kind  ;  and  a  history  of  his  work, 
showing  how  it  was  done,  would  be  no  mean  addition  to  our 
stock  of  practical  divinity.  Which  may  suflfice  for  explaining 
our  motives  in  undertaking  to  set  forth  an  account  of  The 
Five  Points  House  op  Industry  ;  a  work  which  we  have  long 
had  in  mind  to  do,  and  which  we  will  now  proceed  with  as  well 
as  we  can,  from  the  means  and  materials  within  our  reach. 

In  the  outset,  however,  we  must  caution  the  reader  against 
supposing  that,  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  question,  little 
more  is  wanting  than  a  sort  of  educational  or  disciplinary 
mechanics,  worked  with  a  certain  shrewdness  of  hand  and  a 
rigid  tenacity  of  purpose ;  or  that  the  secret  of  success  lies 
mainly  in  a  patient  and  persevering  application  of  old  and 
familiar  instruments  in  a  particular  field.  All  these  things  are 
indeed  necessary,  but  they  are  scarce  perceptible  items  in  the 
proper  qualification  for  such  an  oflSce.  The  work  requires 
great  strength,  quickness,  and  variety  of  parts ;  much  depth 
and  clearness  of  insight,  a  solid  and  circumspective  judgment, 
the  nicest  tact,  fine  and  healthy  sympathies,  a  certain  quiet 
art  of  ignorance,  much  fertility  and  aptness  lu  expedients;  what- 
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soever  faculties,  in  short,  enter  into  the  idea  of  an  original, 
inventive,  and  practical  intellect.  It  is  a  task,  not  for  a  com- 
mon-place, routining  mental  artisan,  but  for  a  wise  and  connnig 
artist,  whose  touches  go  by  the  ever-varying  motions  of  the  life 
that  is  before  him,  and  not  by  the  remembered  rules  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  school.  Do  you  fancy  it  an  easy  and  simple  thing 
to  reproduce  in  a  woman's  breast  the  lost  jewel  of  female  mod- 
esty and  shame,  that  indefinable  presence  which  "  creates  an  awe 
about  her  as  a  guard  angelic  placed  ?  "  K  you  fimcy  so,  yoa 
were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life.  It  is  a  work  of  inde- 
scribable delicacy  and  of  the  most  exquisite  art ;  almost  like 
replacing  an  extinguished  eye.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
to  be  thought  of,  and  every  one  of  them  is  to  be  thought  of  at 
exactly  the  right  time,  else  the  whole  process  will  miscarry ; 
yet  none  of  them  can  be  thought  of  till  the  special  and  pecu- 
liar points  of  each  case  meet  the  artist's  eye :  in  a  word,  there 
is  no  way  but  by  a  continual  suiting  of  his  touch  to  the  matter 
as  he  goes  along.  An  appliance  of  material  charity,  such  as 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  there  must  indeed  be ;  but  tiiis^ 
though  often  hard  enough  to  get,  is  the  easiest  part  of  the 
work :  the  thing  is,  how  to  apply  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  act 
beneficially  on  the  character  of  the  recipients  ;  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  helping  them,  and  stirring  up  in  them  the 
spirit  to  help  themselves.  There  is  need  of  much  practical 
wisdom,  or  a  sort  of  holy  and  sanctified  guile,  in  the  very 
naming  of  your  establishment :  if  you  call  it  Magdalai 
Hospital,  you  will  be  sure  to  fail ;  if  you  call  it  House  of 
Reformation,  your  chances  of  failure  will  at  least  be  ten  to 
one  :  give  it,  by  all  means,  a  name  that  carries  in  its  sound  the 
idea  of  an  honest  livelihood  gotten  by  honest  work.  For,  to 
call  the  matter  a  reforming  of  the  patient's  life,  is  not  enough : 
there  is  to  be  a  making  of  her  past  life  as  though  it  had  not 
been  ;  infusing  into  her  being,  as  it  were,  an  original  soul  of 
self  respecting  honour  ;  transporting  her  nature  back  so  that 
she  shall  experience,  as  for  the  first  time,  the  very  dawnings  of 
the  virgin  blush  ;  administering  to  her  an  "  oblivious  anti- 
dote," that  shall  enable  the  grace  of  womanhood  to  redevelop 
itself  as  from  the  original  germ.  At  least,  let  there  be  notiiing 
to  remind  her  of  that  which  if  she  can  only  forget,  she  will  be 
safe. 
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Sachf  w^  believe,  are  some  of  the  ideas  and  principles  upon 
which  the  work  nndw  consideration  has  been  prosecuted.  The 
workman  is  the  Rev.  Lewis  M.  Pease,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Methodist  denomination.  Nay,  start  not,  brethren,  at  the  name, 
especially  if  ttere  be  any  chance  of  your  learning  how  to  do  the 
thing.    Does  your  ear  disrelish  our  tale  because  it  speaks  of 
what  a  Metiiodist  minister  has  done  7    We  hope  not.    But,  if 
so,  then  your  taste  is  not  such  as  we  greatly  care  to  please ;  we 
deem  it  no  particular  honour  to  be  r^arded  by  you  as  brethren; 
you  maybe  very  high  Churchmen, but  you  can  scarce  be  other, 
in  our  opinion,  than  very  low  Christians,  and  very  low  men ; 
your  churchmanship,  we  suspect,  was  cut  out  of  the  same  cloth 
as  theirs  who  said,  "out  of  Galileo  ariseth  no  prophet."    Mr. 
Pease,  we  can  tell  you,  is  every  inch  a  man  :   besides,  he  is 
in  his  line  (and  his  line  is  a  noble  one)  altogether  a  master,  and 
has  no  peer ;  he  is  competent  to  teach  us  all,  and  if  the  best  of 
OS  were  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn,  it  might  piake  us  better 
still:  he  has  many  and  strong  titles  to  our  observance  and 
respect ;  and  his  name  will  be  remembered,  with  blessings,  long 
after  yours  and  ours  shall  have  been  forgotten.    We  wish,  yes, 
heartily  wish,  the  Church  had  him ;  but  that  she  has  him  not 
we  take  to  be  quite  as  much  her  fault  as  his ;  and  we  hope  she 
will  show  herself  worthy  of  him,  by  lending  a  hand,  yea,  both 
her  hands,  and  her  shoulder  too,  if  need  be,  to  his  work :  for 
wherefore  is  she  the  Church,  and  not  a  sect,  if  she  cannot  bet- 
ter afford,  than  the  sects,  to  ignore  all  but  the  very  spirit  and 
substance  of  the  matter,  in  behalf  of  one  who  has  shown  both 
the  art  and  the  virtue  to  reconstruct  the  blasted  and  dishevelled 
fabric  of  womanhood? 

The  establishment  at  the  Five  Points  runs  in  two  branches, 
one  of  which  may  be  described  as  chiefly  reformatory,  the  other 
as  preventive.  The  former  works  to  the  end  of  recovering 
the  daughters  of  vice  to  a  life  of  virtuous  industry  and  good 
report ;  the  latter  to  that  of  rescuiug  children  from  filth  and 
beggary  and  ignorance,  and  all  the  discipline  of  hell,  and  start- 
ing them  in  a  course  of  usefulness  and  respectability.  The 
principal  features  of  the  two  departments  are,  respectively,  the 
Workshop  and  the  School ;  with  the  benefits  of  a  Christian 
home  and  the  ministries  of  religious  instruction  common  to 
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them  both.    To  save  repetition,  it  may  be  more  conv^ent  to 
carry  on  our  account  of  both  branches  together. 

The  early  history  of  Mr.  Pease  is  all  unknovn  to  vs.  He 
has  been  in  the  ministry,  we  believe,  not  far  from  Beventeen 
years.  Nature  and  experience  have  had  more  to  do,  appa- 
rently, in  making  him  what  he  is,  than  the  schools ;  a  thing  ^at 
happens  too  often  among  the  better  specimens  of  manhood,  to 
move  any  abatement  of  regard.  In  the  Spring  of  1850,  Mr. 
Pease  was  appointed,  by  the  New  York  Annual  Conference,  to 
establish  a  mission  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Five  Points ; 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  under  the  patronage  and  direction 
of  "  The  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church."  The  Ladies'  Society  became  responsible 
for  his  support,  while  he  was  himself  of  course  responsible  to 
the  Conference. 

The  Five  Points  was  at  that  time  the  most  notorious  pre- 
cinct of  moral  leprosy  in  the  city.  There  can  be  little  need  of 
our  enlarging  on  the  state  and  character  of  the  people  to  whom 
Mr.  Pease  was  thus  sent.  Every  one  knows  that  in  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  their  condition  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be ;  that  in 
regions  which  have  been  abandoned  to  them  they  form  a  per- 
fect hotbed  of  physical  and  moral  pestilence,  full  of  inexpress^ 
ble  wickedness  and  loathsomeness,  and  presenting,  all  togeflier, 
a  complication  of  vice,  filth,  ribaldry,  profanity,  and  brutal- 
ity, at  the  recital  of  which  humanity  sickens  and  turns  pale. 
And  the  pity  of  it  is,  that  even  those  of  them  who  would 
return  from  such  a  hell-mouth  of  infamy  and  woe  find  the  pas- 
sage barred  against  them,  so  that  to  get  back  is  morally  and 
physically  impossible  for  them  :  they  are  bound  down  to  their 
condition,  with  all  its  circumstancas  of  horror  and  disgust,  by 
the  strong  bands  of  necessity  ;  they  have  no  alternative  but  to 
sin  or  to  starve ;  and  from  the  very  desperateness  of  their  state 
they  snatch  motives  to  an  insane  and  frantic  revelry,  ever 
striving  to  drown  their  sense  of  misery  by  plunging  still 
deeper  in  the  vice  that  has  caused  it. 

To  begin  by  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to  people 
in  such  a  state,  or  by  reasoning  with  them  of  righteousness 
and  temperance  and  judgment  to  come,  could  have  no  more 
eflfect  than  rehearsing  Spenser's  poetry  or  Hooker's  eloquence 
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to  an  audience  of  swine.  Nevertheless,  the  appointed  work  of 
Mr.  Pease  was  none  other  than  to  wait  upon  them,  and  to  go 
out  and  in  among  them,  with  the  ministry  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  exhortation.  Nor,  apparently,  did  he  himself  at  first 
conceive  of  any  better  way.  Accordingly,  after  diligent 
search,  a  room  that  had  lately  been  used  as  a  gin-shop  was 
rented  and  put  in  order  for  the  holding  of  public  religious 
services.  And  the  missionary  went  to  work  with  all  his 
energy  and  address,  to  interest  the  people,  and  gather  in  the 
materials  of  a  congregation  and  a  Sunday-school.  The  begin- 
ning seemed  auspicious ;  it  promised  well :  a  considerable 
number  both  of  children  and  of  adults  came  to  the  chapel  at 
once,  bringing  the  filth  and  raggedness  of  their  week-day  con- 
dition, and  also  the  drunken  and  savage  habits  in  which  their 
lives  were  steeped. 

But  Mr.  Pease  was  not  long  in  finding  cause  to  question  and 
cross-examine  his  modes  of  proceeding.    It  soon  appeared  that 
even  if,  by  the  utmost  energy  and  perseverance,  he  at  last 
obtained  a  hearing,  still  no  real  good  was  accomplished ;  the 
impression  ended  with  the  effort;    all  his  instructions  and 
warnings  being  presently  strangled  in  the  slime  of  foul  thoughts, 
or  in  the  grasp  of  inexort^ble  necessity.    All  the  arts  of  Chris- 
tian kindness  seemed  impotent  and  unavailing :  if  the  daugh- 
ters of  shame  were  won  to  a  moment's  serious  attention,  still 
the  work  came  to  nothing ;  amendment  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  it  being  impossible  for  them  to  escape  from  their  mode 
of  life  except  through  the  gates  of  death.    They  had  no  hon- 
est work  to  do ;  they  could  get  none :  the  very  fact  of  their 
having  tasted  the  bitterness  of  immodesty  was  enough  to  shut 
them  hopelessly  out  from  the  charities  of  the  world,  from  the 
shops  of  labour,  and  from  the  dwellings  of  virtue  or  respectabil- 
ity.   All  this  was  forced  home  upon  the  missionary's  recogni- 
tion by  the  plain  language  of  stubborn  facts,  and  sometimes 
with  piteous  eloquence  by  the  despairing  victims  themselves. 
"Don't  tell  us,"  they  cried,  "how  innocent  and  happy  we  once 
were,  and  how  wicked  and  miserable  and  infamous  we  are 
liow  ;  don't  talk  to  us  of  death,  and  retribution,  and  perdition ; 
we  want  no  preacher  to  tell  us  that :    but  tell  us,  0,  tell  us 
some  way  of  escape!    Give  us  work  and  wages!    Do  but 
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give  us  some  other  master  than  the  devil,  and  we  wiH  aeire 
him." 

In  the  simple  truth  thus  authenticated,  and  pressed  upon  Hx 
missionary's  notice,  there  was  a  pathos  which  his  stout  yet  tat 
der  heart,  and  therefore  tender  because  stout,  could  not  resat 
Both  his  charity  and  his  understanding  were  of  a  more  practi- 
cal and  operatire  turn,  than  to  remain  long  ignorant  bov 
utterly  preposterous  was  the  plan  upon  which  he  had  started. 
He  saw  that  the  foremost  objects  of  his  mission  must  first  be 
restored  to  womanhood,  before  they  could  become  ChiistiaBSL 
And  so,  carrying  a  healthy,  open,  receptive  mind  into  tbe  spe- 
cialities of  his  field,  a  little  experience  sufficed  to  conTince  hia. 
as  it  well  might,  that  he  had  gone  to  work  the  wrong  way,  lite- 
rally putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Dismissing  the  old 
rubbish  of  theoretic  generalities  in  the  light  of  practical  tnik 
and  coming  fisu^e  to  face  with  the  real  life  of  things,  he 
clearly  and  unmistakeably,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
to  provide  the  wretched  outcasts  with  food  to  eat,  with  work 
to  do,  and  with  something  to  pay  them  for  doing  it ;  to  remove 
their  filth,  repair  their  raggedness,  and  gather  about  thea 
somewhat  of  tiie  healing  influences  of  a  civilized  and  industri- 
ous home ;  and  thus  open  to  them  a  practicable  escape  fttxn 
their  hideous  enthralment,  and,  therewithal,  the  hope  of  tasl- 
ing  from  day  to  day  the  pure  and  blessed  sweetness  of  honest 
wages,  earned  by  honest  toil. 

Gradually  his  mind  worked  itself  dear  of  its  false  and 
inverted  methods.  Whereas  things  had  hitherto  gone  on 
up-side  down,  he  now  bestirred  himself  to  order  them  ap-dde 
up.  The  scheme  of  operations  which  grew  together  in  hk 
thoughts  was  none  other  than  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  at  once 
taught  and  exemplifiedj  with  a  constant  eye,  not  to  the  draughts 
of  the  theologic  closet,  nor  even  to  what  had  been  experi- 
enced in  other  fields,  but  to  the  special  and  peculiar  drcna- 
stances  of  the  case  before  him.  The  first  thing  was,  "to 
remove  the  compulsory  alternative  of  vice  or  starvation,  and 
make  a  virtuous  life  by  honest  labour  possible."  He  repudiated, 
as  both  absurd  and  cruel,  the  practice  and  the  idea  of  offmng 
sermons  to  the  starving,  instead  of  bread,  and  of  demanding  a 
return  to  the  purities  of  virtue,  without  contriving  some  way 
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of  reconcfling  it  with  subsistence.  And,  sure  enough,  in  order 
to  enable  those  miserable  wrecks  of  shame  to  start  in  the 
Christian  life,  it  was  first  of  all  necessary  that  they  should 
have  something  to  live  upoa  besides  the  wages  of  hell.  How 
could  they,  while  thus  chained  up  to  a  dependence  on  the  devil 
for  food,  how  could  they  be  expected  to  knit  their  souls  in  alle- 
giance to  Heaven  ?  A  truth  tliat  is  only  too  plain  and  simple 
to  be  always  understood. 

His  course  and  plan  once  determined  on,  Mr.  Pease  went 
about  to  find  employment  with  charitable  persons  for  some  of 
the  more  hopeful  cases  in  his  charge,  and  took  several  of  them 
into  his  house,  clothing  and  feeding  them  from  his  own  scanty 
means.    A  few  were  persuaded  and  admitted  to  a  refiijge  in  the 
Magdalen  Asylum ;  but  there  was  a  strong  reluctance  to  go 
thither,  as  that  was  only  a  place  for  helping  the  fallen,  not  for 
enabling  or  encouraging  them  to  help  themselves :  knowing 
that  they  were  well  able  to  work  for  a  living,  they  had  a  just 
aversion  to  living  on  charity.    Moreover,  that  institution  was 
chiefly  designed  for  such  as  were  already  lost  to  shame,  or  had 
worn  themselves  into  a  dismissal  even  from  the  service  of  sin ; 
and  therefore  was  not  a  proper  refuge  for  those  "just  ready  to 
sink,  and  daily  sinking,  under  parental  compulsion  or  the  hor- 
rors of  starvation,  into  the  deeper  horrors  of  prostitution." 

Mr.  Pease,  at  the  same  time,  urged  the  case  upon  the  Ladies' 
Missionary  Society.  The  answer  was,  that  their  Constitution 
did  not  authorize  them  to  act  as  a  charitable,  but  only  as  a 
religious  association  ;  that  instruction  was  all  they  had  to  give  ; 
that  if  anything  more  were  done,  it  must  be  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  at  his  own  cost.  He  thereupon  betook  himself  to 
some  employers  of  female  labour  in  the  city,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  work  for  hands  that  were  sick  of  the  wages  of  pollution. 
At  length,  he  found  a  manufacturer  of  shirts  who,  upon  his 
agreeing  to  stand  as  security  for  the  materials,  consented  to  try 
the  experiment  of  giving  out  work  to  the  Five  Points.  Mr. 
Pease  now  invited  the  wretched  women  of  his  charge  to  come 
to  his  chapel  for  reputable  work ;  an  opportunity  then  held  out 
to  them  for  the  first  time.  Going  in  person  from  house  to 
house,  he  gave  notice,  and  repeated  it  from  the  desk  on  Sunday, 
that  on  the  following  Monday,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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"  the  chapel  would  be  opened  as  a  workroom  for  all  who  desfa^ 
ed  to  gain  an  honest  living."  Before  the  hour,  twenty  women 
were  waiting  at  the  door,  and  some  thirty-five  b^an  work  the 
first  day.  A  few  rules  were  peremptorily  laid  down,  and 
strictly  enforced :  That  none  should  have  work,  who  came 
intoxicated ;  that  all  should  begin  by  taking  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence ;  that  any  one  relapsing  into  dnmkenn^s  or 
vice  should  be  discharged ;  that  all  should  attend  r^ularly  at 
some  place  of  worship  on  Sunday.  The  scheme  was  found  to 
work  well :  the  cases  of  irregularity  and  relapse  were  so  few 
as  to  be  altogether  exceptional. 

But  Mr.  Pease  had  yet  other  difficulties  to  encounter ;  trials 
all  the  harder  to  bear,  forasmuch  as  they  came  from  the  house 
of  his  friends.  Unhappily,  he  was  beset  and  trammelled  with 
an  unexperienced  and  selfwilled  benevolence  which,  caring 
more,  apparently,  for  certain  dogmatic  impertinences  than  for 
operative  plans,  would  neither  itself  see,  nor  trust  in  any  one 
who  did  see  the  utter  futility  of  its  original  scheme  ;  being 
possessed,  even  to  dotage,  with  the  most  vain  and  impractica- 
ble notion  that,  in  order  to  rectify  the  morals  and  manners  of 
such  people  as  those  infesting  the  Five  Points,  you  must  begin 
by  preaching  and  praying  them  into  a  regenerate  state,  and 
that  no  good  can  be  done  them  till  they  have  first  •*  experienced 
religion."  We  have  seen  that  on  a  former  occasion  the  Ladies' 
Society  declined  to  help  Mr.  Pease  :  some  of  them  now  went, 
though,  no  doubt,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  hindering  him. 
They  did  not  at  all  like  the  perversion  of  their  mission  chapel 
into  a  secular  workshop,  and  of  their  missionary  into  a  provost  of 
secular  interests.  Accordingly,  certain  of  the  Directors  waited 
on  him  ;  remonstrated  against  his  mistaken  and  worldly  policy  ; 
reminded  him  that  he  had  not  been  engaged  to  carry  on  a  shirt- 
factory,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Pease,  however,4hought 
they  might  rest  satisfied  if,  while  standing  punctual  and  true  to 
the  peculiar  duties  of  a  Christian  minister,  he  took  this  upon 
himself  as  extra  labour. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Pease  and  his  family  had  not  resided  at  the 
Five  Points :  he  had  but  laboured  there.  Still  the  method  was 
found  to  lack  thoroughness ;  some  elements  indispensable  to 
success  were  still  wanting.    The  victims  were  but  snatched 
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firom  abandonment  during  the  day,  to  be  dismissed  to  their  old 
haunts  for  the  night.    It  soon  became  evident  that  this  would 
not  do.     They  must  have  a  clean  and  modest  home ;  an  unpol- 
luted place  of  refreshment  and  rest,  as  well  as  a  resort  for  hon- 
est work.     And  this  atmosphere  of  domestic  purity  and  health 
must  be  provided  for  them  at  the  Five  Points.    They  could  not 
think  of  removing  to  a  better  place,  because  they  knew  thai  their 
presence  vxndd  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  and  shrunk  from  as  a 
pestilence,  in  all  the  social  walks  of  untainted  womanhood. 
Mr.  Pease  resolved  to  domesticate  them  in  his  own  family  ; 
that  these  poor  lost  ones,  these  children  of  moral  and  social 
perdition,  might  have  a  mother  in  Mrs.  Pease,  as  well  as  a 
father  in  him.    And  Mrs.  Pease  was  as  heroic  as  her  husband ! 
The  undertaking  was  in  many  respects  a  formidable  one :  their 
means  were  small ;  their  helping  friends  were  few  ;  the  work 
had  been  pointedly  discountenanced  by  the  very  Society  on  whom 
Mr.  Pease  depended  for  his  narrow,  and  now  precarious  sup- 
port.   And  so  he  had  no  guaranty  for  trust  to  fasten  upon,  but 
what  grew  from  the  working  of  a  clear  head  and  resolute  heart, 
warmed,  strengthened,  and  sustained  by  Christian  faith. 

A  new  obstacle  here  presented  itself.    All  the  houses  in  the 
precinct  were  preoccupied  as  dens  of  pollution  and  debauch- 
ery ;  none  were  to  be  had  for  money :  besides,  the  advent  of  a 
virtuous  household  was  to  be  resisted,  lest  its  presence  should 
disturb  the  infernal  orgies  which  were  accustomed  to  make 
night  hideous  with  their  ghastly  mirth.    There  was  no  way  but 
to  enforce  the  law  against  them  as  nuisances.    Justices  Osborne 
and  Bogert,  of  the  Police  Court,  N.  B.  Blunt,  Esq.,  Distinct 
Attorney,  and  a  policeman  named  John  McManus,  were  found 
ready  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  "  rooting  out  the  brothels." 
They  all  deserve  honourable  mention.    In  effect,  two  houses 
were  emptied  forthwith  of  their  animated  rottenness,   and 
rented  by  Mr.  Pease  at  $350  each.    Under  the  sturdy  and 
determined  hand  of  Policeman  McManup,  several  other  houses 
were  in  like  manner  swept  of  their  human  vermin,  and  labelled 
**ToLet." 

The  two  houses  having  been  thoroughly  scoured,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pease  took  possession  of  them,  added  to  their  furniture  a 
large  number  of  cots,  and  gathered  in  some  thirty  of  their 
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charge  the  first  day.  This  was  in  July,  1850.  As  aniDdos- 
trial  home,  the  establishment  was  now  at  length  completed  sad 
in  thorough  working  order.  From  that  time  forward  Mr. 
Pease  went  on,  providing  food  and  work  for  his  cli^ts,  and 
paying  them  all  their  earnings,  after  dedacting  $1  25  a-week 
for  board.  The  inmates,  though  free  to  leave  at  any  tiine, 
were  kept  under  strict  surveillance  while  they  stayed,  and  held 
to  a  r^ular  attendance  at  family  and  public  wordiip. 

In  September  Mr.  Pease  determined  on  opening  a  school  for 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood.    This,  too,  was  to  be  estab- 
lished on  their  own  ground,  it  being  useless  to  invite  tbem 
elsewhere  for  such  a  purpose.    Again  he  applied  to  the  Ladies^ 
Society  ;  again  they  refused  :  still  he  was  not  discouraged,  but 
went  straight  to  work  on  his  own  responsibility.    Some  doi* 
tions  of  books  and  maps  were  soon  got ;  but  money  was  atiD 
wanting.    By  this  time,  the  character  of  the  man  and  the 
working  of  his  establishment  began  to  tell  on  some  of  the 
more  benevolent  and  public-spirited  members  of  the  commo' 
nity*     Among  others,  James  Donelson,  Esq.,   a  gentleman  of 
wealth,  and  of  a  mind  to  use  it  nobly,  visited  the  institotioD, 
and  became  deeply  interested.    The  Eev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  Eector 
of  Ascension  church,  had  been  among  the  earliest  Mends  and 
patrons  of  the  Five  Points  mission.     Some  two  years  before 
his  mother,  the  venerable  Mrs.  Bedell,  had  raised  the  sum  of 
$700,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  school  in  that  quarter. 
There  being  no  suitable  agency  on  the  spot,  this  money  had 
been  thus  far  withheld  from  use :  through  the  good  offices  o! 
Mr.  Donelson  it  was  now  applied  in  aid  of  the  school  whid 
Mr.  Pease  had  set  on  foot.    Help  came  in,  also,  from  other 
sources,  especially  from  the  members  of  Ascension  church,  to 
whom,  in  fact,  through  the  continued  exertions  of  the  excel- 
lent lady  already  mentioned,  the  school  has  been  chiefly  indebt- 
ed for  the  means  of  support  ever  since.    Mr.  Donelson,  too,  w 
long  as  his  health  and  affairs  permitted,  stood  as  a  firm  and 
liberal  patron  of  the  enterprise,  often  encours^g  it  by  his 
presence,  as  well  as  aiding  it  from  his  purse.    From  the  outset, 
indeed,  the  whole  pecuniary  burden,  including  the  teacher^ 
salary  and  other  expenses,  was  assumed ;  and,  not  long  after, 
a  second  teacher  was  permanently  added,  the  Ladies^  Home 
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Missionary  Society  making  a  grant  for  that  purpose ;  which, 
however,  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

The  school  began  with  between  30  and  40  children.  In  the 
course  of  six  months,  the  number  grew  to  150  in  regular  at- 
tendance, under  the  care  of  three  female  teachers.  Nearly  half 
the  number  were  literally  taken  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Pease, 
and  made  that  their  home,  being  entirely  supported  from  the 
funds  of  charity :  many  others  also,  besides  instruction,  had 
part  of  their  board  at  the  establishment.  Most  of  them  being 
gathered  in  from  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice  and  wretchedness, 
raked  out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  sewerage  of  debasement,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  very  spawn  of  its  loathsomeness,  it  was  of 
course  some  time  before  they  could  be  formed  to  anything  like 
decency  and  order.  Besides  their  inward  steeping  of  dirti- 
ness, their  external  filth  was  such  as  to  poison  the  air  of  the 
school-room,  and  cause  sickness  among  its  occupants ;  insomuch 
that  a  bathing-room  had  to  be  provided  for  the  children  of  each 
sex,  with  a  man  and  woman  to  give  them  frequent  and  thor- 
ough washing. 

At  the  time  of  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  institution,  all 
these  points  had  been  duly  attended  to ;  discipline  was  fully 
established ;  cleanliness,  good  order,  and  propriety  of  demean- 
or everywhere  prevailed.  Since  then,  we  have  repeatedly 
been  at  the  school,  and  never  without  experiencing  an  inward, 
scarce-repressible  gush  of  delectation  at  sight  of  the  young 
faces  ruddy  with  happiness,  and  the  young  eyes  bright  with 
mental  and  physical  health  ;  and  to  think  that,  chiefly  through 
the  Christian  enterprise,  the  practical  wisdom,  the  inventive 
and  adaptive  forethought  of  one  man,  the  penal  dungeon,  the 
early  grave,  and  the  stilf  worse  receptacles  where,  spell-bound 
of  guilt  and  shame,  the  soul  festers  and  rots  away  piecemeal  in 
a  living  death, — that  these  had  been  defrauded  of  so  many  vic- 
tims, and  the  walks  of  virtue,  of  honest  comfort,  and  useful 
industry  replenished  with  so  many  germs  of  hope  and  promise. 
(To  be  OoDtinxied.) 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Skepticism  a  Folly :  Five  LetUn,  occasioned  by  a  Geoiogical  Article  ai  the 
Westminster  lUview  for  July,  1857.  By  Adam  Townlbt,  D  J>.,  btam- 
bent  of  Paris,  C.  W.  Toronto:  Published  by  Thompson  if  Co^  1857. 

We  baye  rarely  met  with  what  seemed  to  us  a  more  unfortmiate  aod 
ill-jadged  publication  than  the  preseDt.  The  author  is,  in  his  waj,  a  man  of 
very  considerable  ability,  aod  of  a  downright  honesty  which  is  deserring  of 
an  respect ;  bat  sorely  he  ought  to  beware  how  he  Tentares  before  the  poblk 
with  a  process  of  reasoning.  He  may  be  capable  of  better  things  tfau 
logic ;  bat  logic,  in  any  large  or  dignified  sense  of  the  term,  certainly  is  DOt 
his  forte. 

Dr.  Townley  is  a  pertinacious  stickler  for  the  hardest  and  meet  ezactiog 
literalism  of  Scripture  interpretation.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the 
Westminster  Review,  which  is  an  openly  and  avowedly  infidel  pablicatiao, 
insbts  on  precisely  the  same  rules  of  interpretation,  as  Dr.  Townley  does : 
only  the  one  does  it  to  the  end  of  discrediting  Christianity,  the  other  to 
the  end  of  discrediting  geology.  Accordingly,  the  divine  sides  oat-and-ont 
with  the  Review  against  all  those  Christian  geologists  who,  with  the  view  of 
opening  the  door  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  geological  reoordF. 
have  ventured  to  question  whether  the  literal,  or  what  commonly  passes  for 
the  literal  interpretation  of  Moses  be  right. 

How  exceedingly  far  Dr.  Townley  pushes  his  literalism,  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact,  that  he  will  not  even  allow  the  Deluge  to  have  been  cairaed,  in  part, 
by  the  sinking  of  the  land,  so  as  to  admit  an  overflowing  of  water  fiiom  the 
sea.  "  The  natural  cause,"  says  he,  "  which  Mr.  Miller  assigns  for  even  bis 
supposed  partial  Flood  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Scriptural  one.  He 
attributes  it  to  the  sinking  of  the  earth  ;  the  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  most 
emphatically  to '  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  being  broken  np,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  being  opened,'  and  pouring  forth  torrents  of  rain ;  until, 
not  as  Miller  conjectures,  the  earth  sank,  but,  as  Moses  repeats  at  least  three 
times, '  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth  ;*  or,  as  St  Peter,  so 
many  ages  after,  declares,  *  they  overflotoed  the  earth  that  then  was.' "  We 
give  the  passage  precisely  as  it  came  from  the  author.  Italics  and  all.  And 
we  submit  that  the  thing  amounts  to  a  hopeless  reductio  ad  abfurdum  of  his 
rule  of  interpretation  :  in  other  words,  it  is  a  running  of  his  literalism  dean 
into  the  ground.  We  plead  guilty  to  the  crime  of  seeing  no  particular  strength, 
or  beauty,  or  dignity  in  a  faiUi  that  stands  on  so  palpable  a  dotage  of 
literalism. 

But  let  us  observe,  in  one  or  two  particulars,  how  great  sacrifices  both  of 
science  and  of  divinity  Dr.  Townley  prefers  to  make,  rather  than  give  up  or 
even  relax  his  hide-bound  literalism.  While  he  repels  the  idea  of  natural 
causes  having  borne  any  part  in  bringing  about  the  Dehige,  he  neverthelen 
allows  it  '*  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  variety  o(  species  may  have  greatly 
increased  from  natural  causes,  since  the  Flood."    In  this  case,  the  Halia  are 
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oars.  But  what  an  extraordinary  admission  1  Professor  Oken  and  the 
Lamarckians  never,  in  their  wildest  gusts  of  "inspiration,"  went  further  towards 
"  untenanting  creation  of  its  God."  The  position  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be  in 
divinity,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  worse  in  science :  but  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  any  better  ;  for  science,  being  obliged  by  its  very  constitution  to 
take  natural  causes  as  it  finds  them,  has  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  species  in  the  kingdoms  of  organic  nature,  but  by  the  intervention  of  a 
Supernatural  Cause.  When  Nicodemus  said, "  We  know  that  Thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God  ;  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  Thou  doest, 
except  God  be  with  him ;"  he  argued  on  the  self-same  grounds  of  reason  as 
science  does  in  referring  the  production  of  organic  species  to  other  than  natural 
causes.  And  the  reasoning  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle  when  it  is  asked, 
"  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  ?  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall 
He  not  see  ?"  But  all  such  arguments,  though  good  in  science,  good  in  divin- 
ity, and  good  in  common  sense,  might  easily  be  nonsuited  and  set  aside  on  the 
principles  implied  in  Dr.  Townley's  position. 

In  the  same  behalf.  Dr.  Townley  seems  willing  to  upset  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Final  Causes,  and  cut  off  the  very  basis  of  all  arguments  from  Design.  For 
instance,  according  to  that  doctrine,  vision  is  the  end  or  final  cause  of  the  eye  ; 
and  in  order  to  the  attaining  of  this  end  there  must  be  light.  In  other  words, 
the  eye  is  adapted  to  light,  and  is  of  no  use  without  it ;  and  therefore  the 
existence  of  light  must  be  presupposed  at  the  forming  of  the  eye,  else  the  argu- 
ment from  design  will  not  hold.  So,  too,  the  eye  itself  is  the  end  or  final  cause 
of  a  certain  arrangement  and  configuration  in  the  animal  structure :  as  the  eye 
is  adapted  to  light,  so  certain  bones  or  their  analogues  are  made  and  placed  on 
purpose  for  the  eye.  Such  a  provision  for  eyes  is  found  in  the  fossil  trilobites 
of  the  Silurian  rocks.  From  this  fact  science,  divinity,  and  common  sense 
infer  the  existence  of  light  in  the  time  of  the  trilobites.  Dr.  Townley 
queries  whether  the  belief,  "  that  the  trilobites  of  the  Palaeozoic  period 
had  eyes  suited  to  the  present  organization  of  light,"  may  not  have  been 
**  adopted  because  it  appears  to  militate  against  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
origin  of  light."  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  he, "  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  eyes 
of  these  trilobites  must  have  been  taken  marvellously  upon  trust.  Though 
their  organic  remains  may  be  abundant  in  a  fossil  state,  I  can  scarcely  think 
that  the  delicate  coatings  of  the  eye,  with  its  still  more  subtile  fiuids,  have  been 
80  wondrously  preserved,  that  the  anatomist  and  the  optician  can  decide  upon 
the  exact  relation  which  this  most  delicate  organ  bore  to  light,  or  its  equiva- 
lent.'*  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  instance  of  design  in  the  arrangements  of 
nature  can  stand  through  such  reasoning  as  this.  But  the  author  seems  not 
to  be  aware  how  far  the  facts  in  the  case  really  reach.  Enough  is  known  of 
those  ancient  Silurian  eyes,  to  identify  them,  in  structure  and  function,  with 
these  of  existing  Crustacea,  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  London,  is  among  our  highest 
living  authorities  in  such  questions  ;  and  he  tells  us,  "  It  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  find  the  faceted  surface  of  the  eyes  extremely  well  marked  in  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  extinct  trilobites. 
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The  author,  however,  finds  one  thing  in  geology  to  exnlt  over  and  apfU 
It  is  well  known,  that  certain  infidel  writers,  starting  with  the  alleged  inpoe- 
eibility  of  miracles,  and  unable  to  account  for  the  b^inning  of  thebomntice 
without  a  miracle,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  position  that  the  bnman  ne 
never  had  any  beginning,  but  that  it  reaches  back  through  an  endles  series  d 
generations,  being,  in  fact,  eternal.  The  same  holds,  in  referoice  to  iH^ 
other  species  of  organic  nature.  And  infidelity  is  perfectly  consisteDt  in  tia : 
for  it  is  just  as  contrary  to  experience,  that  a  new  species  of  {uumtl  Mi 
begin  to  be,  as  that  a  man  should  rise  from  the  dead.  The  resoorceg  of  oeti^ 
physical  argument  have  been  often  strained  to  their  utmost,  to  driTC  iofideb 
from  this  position  ;  but  never  with  success :  all  their  proofs,  that  man  mtt 
have  had  a  beginning,  have  been  met  by  proo&  equally  solid,  that  m&n  wH 
vol  have  had  a  banning.  What  was  necessary,  to  settle  the  qnestioo^ia 
eimply  afewfacU.  Geology  furnishes  these  in  abundance ;  it  has  focndtk 
beginning  of  man,  and  thousands  of  other  similar  b^nnings,  vAsimpUmeiim 
of  fact.  But  geology  no  more  than  infidelity  can  account  for  the  origin  ol 
man,  or  of  any  other  species,  without  a  miracle.  And  thus  it  is  that,  (tqjd  the 
volume  of  the  rocks,  thousands  of  miracles  have  been  thoroughly  aathaiticitei 
insomuch  as  to  stand,  at  this  day,  among  the  recognized  facts  of  ham&Dexper> 
ence.  We  have,  not  merely  a  history  of  them  delivered  by  fallible  men,  or  bj 
infallible  inspiration,  but  the  very  things  themselves  telling  their  own  stsj. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  great  Doctrine  of  Miracles  has  come  to  be  establabed 
on  a  firm  basis  of  Scientific  Induction.  And  Hume's  snug-built  ship  of  ii^ 
logic,  after  cruising  about  the  world  so  long,  as  if  it  were  proof  against  d^ 
tempests  of  metaphysic  assault,  has  at  last  split  all  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

Dr.  Townley  is  justly  delighted  at  this  result.  *'It  is  pleasant,"  sajsk. 
'*  where  one  finds  so  much  to  deplore,  to  be  able  to  speak  in  tenns  of  high 
giatification  of  the  able  manner  in  which  both  Mr.  Miller  and  tbe  writer  (^ 
TJie  Book  and  the  Rocks  place  in  bold  relief  the  complete  refutation  whiAtk 
recent  discoveries  in  the  science  of  geology  have  given  to  the  skeptical  coooeQ 
of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  infinite  succession  of  the  human  race^  ^  b 
earnest  and  glowing  language  they  rejoicingly  show  how  entirely  in  humor 
are  geology  and  Holy  Writ  on  these  important  points."  This  is  very  well ;  te 
it  is  hardly  safe  for  a  man  to  urge  the  testimony  of  a  witness  whom  he  hashlD- 
self  impeached.  If  geology  proves  that  man  had  a  beginning,  it  aboprow 
at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  self-same  grounds,  that  many  hundred  specieBf^ 
animals  were  created,  run  through  vast  cycles  of  being,  and  became  exttoct, 
before  the  creation  of  man.  And  its  arguments  to  both  these  points  aie  eo 
perfectly  bound  up  together,  and  all  of  a  piece,  that  you  will  have  to  take  & 
whole  or  none.  Geology  infers,  it  can  infer  nothing  whatsoero  as  to  tbe 
beginning  of  the  human  race,  unless  it  also  infier  that  many  other  nceshad 
their  beginning  on  earth  myriads  of  ages  before  the  human  began.  K^ 
instance,  you  quote  geology  as  proving  that  man  and  the  foredted  trilohte 
both  had  a  beginning,  but  still  maintain  that  they  began  within  three  or  foer 
common  solar  days  of  each  other ;  we  answer,  that  geology  proves  tbe  two  to 
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have  started  thoasands  of  ccntaries  apart,  else  it  does  cot  prove  that  either  of 
them  ever  started  at  all ;  for  it  takes,  and  can  take  no  note  of  time  whatsoever, 
except  by  diflferences  of  time. 

This,  to  be  sure,  does  not  necessarily  pinch  Dr.  Townley  ;  for  it  appears, 
after  all,  that  his  stiff-necked  literalism  is  not  intended  for  his  own  case :  he 
only  takes  liberty  away  from  others,  in  order  to  give  it  to  himself.  Any  vari- 
ation from  the  exact  twenty-foar-hoars  period  touching  the  six  days  he  resente 
as  an  insult  to  Inspiration ;  but  he  thinks  there  is  "  no  such  objection  to  the 
idea  that  oar  globe  itself,  and,  if  you  will,  the  countless  systems  by  which  it 
is  sarroanded,  had  been  in  existence  innumerable  ages ;  and  that,  after  return- 
ing, perhaps  repeatedly,  to  chaos,  whatever  that  may  be,  they  were  once  more 
called  into  joyous  existence  daring  the  six  days  by  recreative  Divine  power,  as 
Darrated  in  the  Book  of  Genesis."  So,  again,  a  late  writer  in  Blackwood 
having  remarked  touching  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  on  the 
fourth  day,  "  This  is  optical,  not  astronomical  truth  ;"  Dr.  Townley  jerks  him 
fip  thus :  "  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  quiet  sneer  of  the  Westminster  on  reading 
Buch  a  defence  of  the  holy  literal  truth  of  that  volume.  And  this  caviling  is 
certainly  most  uncalled  for,  as  the  account  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  litendly 
and  *  astronomically  *  correct,  when  considered  in  their  relations  and  influences 
ujfon  our  earth ,- — and  this  it  was,  of  coarse,  the  legitimate  object  of  the  sacred 
historian  to  state."  But  who  made  him  the  judge  of  the  historian's  "  legiti- 
mate object  ?"  And  what  becomes  of  "  the  holy  literal  truth"  in  his  expla- 
nation of  the  matter?  So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  Divine  rest,  he  snubs  thB 
writer  aforesaid  for  supposing,  (which,  by  the  way,  he  does  not  suppose,)  that 
the  term  rest  is  applicable  to  the  Creator  in  the  same  sense  as  to  man.  But, 
If  the  Divine  rest  difiTers  from  the  human,  why  may  not  God's  day  of  rest  difiler 
from  man's  just  as  much  ?  and  if  His  day  of  rest  differs  from  man's  day  of  rest, 
why  may  not  His  days  of  work  differ  equally  from  man's  days  of  work  ?  What 
right  has  Dr.  Townley  to  depart  from  "  the  holy  literal  truth"  in  the  word  rest, 
and  then  go  to  snapping  at  others  for  the  same  departure  in  the  word  day  7 
The  Doctor  also  insists  upon  it,  that  in  the  account  of  creation  God  "  has  tiot 
given  the  slightest  intimation  that  He  was  using  language  in  other  than  its 
ordinary  meaning."  Not  the  slightest  intimation  ?  St  Augustine  thought 
ter  otherwise.  And  in  regard  to  the  first  three  days  at  least,  how  could  the 
language  be  understood  to  mean  our  solar  diurnal  periods,  when,  according  to 
the  record  itself,  there  was  yet  no  sun  to  mark  them,  nor  to  make  them  ? 
Surely  the  author  would  do  well  to  take  a  small  dose  of  candour. 

Ib  reading  Dr.  Townley,  we  were  almost  continually  reminded  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  well-known  saying  about  his  faith  being  of  so  high  a  strain 
that  he  took  special  delight  in  believing  things  became  they  were  impossiblck 
Sir  Thomas,  however,  was  aware  that  he  had  a  queer  twist  in  his  brain ;  and 
he  put  this  forth  as  one  of  the  things  that  oould  never  have  been  entertained 
but  **  by  such  extravagant  and  irregular  heads  as  mine."  And  the  charming 
egotist  nurses  his  odd  quirks  and  humours,  and  pets  them,  and  talks  abool 
them  Qierely  for  his  own  amosement,  without  any  thought  of  proposing  them  as 
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a  law  to  others.  As  regards  the  matter  in  hand,  Dr.  TowDley  is  as  wbimsicd 
and  as  crotchety  as  Sir  Thomas  ;  but  he  differs  widely  from  Sir  Thomas,  in 
that  he  insists  on  his  whims  and  crotchets  being  takes  as  law  and  G^oqid  by 
others. 


The  New  American  Cyclopedia :  A  Poptdar  Dictionary  of  General  Knovi- 
edge.  Edited  by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Volttme  I. 
A — Aragtiay,    New  York :  D,  AppUton  ^  Co,    1858. 

This  is  a  volame  of  770  pages,  royal  octavo,  double  column,  the  type  beiny 
of  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  present  notice.  The  paper,  the  printiDg, 
and  all  that  relates  to  typographical  execution,  are  exceedingly  handsome  aod 
appropriate,  such  as  the  reading  public  would  naturally  expect  from  the  enter, 
prise,  the  good  taste,  and  large  policy  of  the  distinguished  pnblishing-hoose 
whose  nan^  the  work  bears.  In  respect  of  proof-reading,  too,  which  is  by  do 
means  an  inconsiderable  item  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  we  everywhere  find  raaria 
of  intelligent  care,  and  of  the  utmost  exactness.  In  all  our  reading  thus  Ux, 
we  have  detected  but  one  letter  amiss,  and  in  that  case  the  error  is  such  ss 
readily  to  correct  itself.  The  volume,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  transeript  of 
the  title-page,  carries  us  nearly  through  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  and  it 
embraces  not  far  from  2,460  distinct  articles ;  the  articles  varying,  in  length, 
from  a  few  lines  to  a  considerable  number  of  pages. 

Of  course  we  have  not  read  the  volume  all  through  ;  for,  b^des  that  the 
work  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  so  read,  we  have  not  found,  nor  for  the  present  csd 
we  find,  the  time  for  such  a  task.  This  puts  us  undar  some  disadvantage  is 
attempting  to  express,  or  even  to  form,  an  opinion  of  the  work.  For  it  is 
nowise  our  custom  to  notice  books  without  reading  them;  this  is  an  art  we 
have  not  learned,  and  are  quite  innocent  of :  on  the  contrary,  our  way  is,  (and 
it  is  no  mere  than  right  that  our  readers  should  know  the  fact,  if  indeed  they 
have  not  inferred  it  from  our  manner,)  to  read  books,  and  read  them  tbo^ 
oughly,  before  undertaking  to  write  about  them.  We  are  far  from  standing 
on  this  as  a  merit ;  for  the  simple  truth  is,  our  wits  are  so  slow  and  baneo 
that  we  do  not  know  what  to  say,  nor  how  to  say  anything,  of  a  book,  till  we 
have  made  a  close  acquaintance  with  its  contents :  and,  as  pufiery  is  no  part 
of  our  mission,  and  is  an  accomplishment  in  which  we  are  all  unezereised,  we 
have  no  refuge  of  prudence  or  of  safety,  but  in  qualifying  ourselves,  as  far  as 
may  be,  for  speaking  understandingly  and  conscientiously.  This,  to  be  sore, 
makes  our  labour  somewhat  hard  ;  but  it  is  our  way  always,  and  must  be  oor 
way  now. 

We  have  read,  then,  a  considerable  number  of  the  articles  in  this  volnsie, 
our  preference  having  generally  lighted  on  the  longer  ones.  Take,  for  instaaoe, 
the  article  on  Agassiz,  who,  as  a  luminary  of  science,  has,  in  hia  own  field, 
(and  his  field  is  a  very  wide  one,)  no  equal  among  the  liviag,  nor  any  superior 
among  the  departed.  The  article  fills  nearly  five  pages,  and  is  one  of  the  dean- 
est,  Bolidest,  and  most  finished  pieces  of  biographical  writing  that  we  have  ever 
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met  with.  There  is  not  a  word  of  praise  or  eulogy  in  it ;  not  a  single  floarish 
of  glorification :  it  is  a  body  of  facts  thoroughly  winnowed  of  impertinence, 
shaken  down,  and  pressed  together.  The  matter  is  delivered  in  plain,  straight- 
forward statement,  and  in  a  style  simple  and  severely  chaste.  The  article  is 
intensely  interesting ;  it  is  altogether  manly  and  direct ;  and  it  is  foil  of  real 
life  and  spirit,  because  the  writer  sees  clearly  what  is  before  him,  and  tells 
what  he  sees,  in  a  plain  way.  We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  who  the  writer 
is ;  but  he  is  a  workman,  and  evidently  knows  that  the  proper  business  of  a 
cydopsedist  is  to  give  facts  and  not  opinions.  In  this  case,  of  course  the  facts 
^ve  a  very  grand  impression  of  the  man :  what  he  has  done,  supersedes  the 
office  of  eulogy. 

Another  article  in  which  we  have  taken  very  great  delight  is  that  on  the 
Andes ;  a  superb  theme  indeed  both  for  descriptive  and  scientific  writing  ;  and 
it  is  here  bandied  in  a  worthy  manner.  The  materials  are  derived  from  the 
latest  and  best  sources ;  they  are  well  digested,  drawn  up  in  luminous  order, 
and  handsomely  dressed.  There  is  science  enough  in  the  essay  to  make  it 
deeply  instructive ;  while  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  as  it  translates  itself 
through  the  author's  pen,  fills  his  work  with  powerful  interest.  The  article 
occupies  a  little  more  than  five  pages,  but  from  the  greatness  of  the  subject, 
and  the  compactness  of  the  argument,  it  seems  much  longer. — The  account  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  is  of  a  resembling  character,  where  the  inferiority 
of  the  theme  in  geographical  interest  is  very  well  made  up  by  a  larger  infusion 
of  stratigraphical  matter ;  not  that  the  geology  of  the  latter  is  any  more 
attractive  in  itself,  but  it  has  been  more  fully  explored. — Under  the  head  of 
Anthracite,  again,  we  have  a  very  pleasant  and  edifying  disquisition  on  the 
origin,  the  nature,  and  the  uses  of  that  wonderful  substance.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  others,  the  selection  of  points  is  highly  judicious,  and  the  statement  of  them 
vigorously  concentrated,  so  as  to  combine  a  reasonable  fuhess  of  matter  with 
the  requisite  brevity  of  discourse.  And  in  all  the  subjects,  so  far  as  we  have 
read,  that  run  out  into  questions  of  science  and  the  arts,  the  latest  researches 
of  the  scientific  faculty  are  choicely  drawn  upon  and  applied,  no  available 
sources  of  speculative  or  practical  information  being  omitted.  And  perhaps  it 
should  be  a  special  attraction  to  us  Americans,  that  while  the  objects  and 
materials  of  scientific  interest  in  other  lands  are  duly  attended  to,  a  preference 
is  justly  shown  for  such  examples  and  illustrations  as  have  been  gathered  from 
our  American  fields,  than  which  the  world  has  none  richer  or  more  worthy  of 
study. 

Of  the  other  articles  that  have  specially  engaged  our  attention,  that  on 
Washington  Allston  may  justly  come  in  for  emphatic  mention.  The  great 
artist  is  set  before  us  at  full  length,  and  with  great  warmth  of  portraiture :  in 
(act,  if  we  should  find  any  fault  with  the  paper,  it  would  be  that  the  writer 
discovers  rather  too  much  zeal  of  personal  friendship  and  admiration  ;  not, 
indeed,  more  than  the  subject  deserves,  but  more  than  seems  exactly  suited  to 
the  occasion. — Under  the  head  of  Alfieri,  again,  we  have  a  very  scholarly  and 
discriminating  performance,  full  of  genial  but  intelligent  appreciation,  and  of 
^''^ndensed  energy  of  thought  and  expression.    The  article  is  profoundly  inter- 
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estiDg  tbrongbont,  and  whirls  ns  rapidly  along  through  the  fieredy-Taried  V& 
of  that  extraordinary  being. — In  the  cases  of  Allston  and  Alfieri,  the  matter 
seems  to  have  been  well  digested,  and  reproduced  in  an  original  form  by  tbe 
assimilatiye  power  of  the  writers  ;  so  that  the  workmanship  has  a  sort  of 
organic  coherency,  and  the  condensation  is  vital,  and  not  mechanicaL  Id  tia 
respect  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably  of  the  article  on  Addison ;  which  seems 
to  us  a  rather  hasty  and  unartistic  piece  of  compilation. 

The  class  of  subjects  most  difficult  to  deal  with  satis&ctorily  are  tbcee  dnw> 
ing  into  or  involving  questions  of  religion  and  theology.  Ugk,  an  author  is 
continually  liable  to  move  dissatisfaction  for  what  he  leaves  unspokoi,  as  wefi 
as  for  what  he  speaks :  if  he  refrain  from  committing  himself  in  points  tbat  an 
not  properly  before  him,  all  parties  will  be  apt  to  take  offence ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  do  thus  commit  himself,  all  will  be  sure  to  take  ofifence,  exoqit  the 
party  to  whom  he  leans ;  and  even  these  in  many  cases  will  be  offended  that  1^ 
did  not  commit  himself  more  earnestly  or  more  unreservedly.  Notwithstaod- 
ing,  the  plain  duty  of  a  cyclopaadist  is,  to  shut  himself  up  rigidly  to  a  oc^  azid 
indifferent  delivery  of  facts,  leaving  all  the  parties  to  whistle  for  thdr  respet- 
tive  game  in  other  forests.  We  use  the  term  parties,  not  sects,  because  the 
thing  holds  equally  true  of  different  schools  of  the  same  Church,  as  of  differeot 
sects.  Comparatively  few  subjects  of  the  class  in  question  come  up  for  dis- 
posal in  the  present  volume.  Some  such,  however,  there  are,  as  in  the  caaes  of 
Abelard,  Ambrose,  Anabaptists,  Antichrist,  and  Aquinas.  In  these  we  do 
not  discover  any  want  of  candour,  or  of  historical  calmness ;  nothing  to  idsi- 
tify  the  writer's  theological  or  ecclesiastical  bias.  The  proper  regards  of  the 
thenie  are  studiously  observed,  the  sacredness  of  the  ground  duly  remembered : 
while  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  writer's  school,  if  he  be  of  any 
school,  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  ventilated  off  from  his  thoughts.  What 
is  needful  for  due  information  in  the  premises  is  given,  so  far  as  we  cao  pep> 
ceive,  with  entire  fairness,  with  a  firm  reserve  of  matters  of  opini(Hi,  and  dreand 
in  the  white  light  of  historic  simplicity.  If  any  plead  for  more  than  this,  their 
plea  indicts  none  but  themselves. — ^The  notices  of  the  great  Bisb<^  of  Mllaa 
and  "  the  angelic  Doctor  "  are  particularly  delightful.  A  writer  must  be  daH 
indeed,  to  dwell  in  the  atmosphere  of  such  themes,  and  not  be  lifted  into  ekv 
quence,  and  surprised  into  some  touches  of  poetic  grace. 

To  the  best  of  our  judgment,  Messrs.  Bipley  and  Dana  have  thus  far  ac^ 
quitted  themselves  most  honourably  in  their  great  enterprise.  We  expected  a 
good  deal  from  them,  but  our  expectations  have  been  more  than  met.  Tber 
plan  18  broad  and  liberal,  their  connections  with  men  of  science  and  literature 
are  extensive,  and  their  character  and  standing  are  such  that  the  highest  ahB- 
ities  will  esteem  it  an  honour  to  cooperate  with  them  in  so  great  an  under- 
taking. We  shall  look  forward  with  very  great  interest  for  the  ronaiiiing 
volumes,  and  endeavour  to  keep  our  readers  fairly  posted  in  regard  te  tb^o, 
as  they  appear. 

By  way  of  concluding  the  present  notice,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  togetha* 
a  few  leading  features  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  as  set  forth  in  the  Editorial 
Preface,    The  design  is,  to  furnish  a  condensed  exhibition  of  the  present  state 
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of  buman  knowledge  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  inqairy.  To  discnss 
controverted  points  of  science,  philosophy,  religion,  or  politics,  does  not  fall 
within  the  scheme  of  the  work ;  its  aim  being  merely  to  give  an  accurate  and 
impartial  account  of  the  growth  of  opioion,  of  the  results  of  physical  research, 
of  the  leading  events  of  history,  of  the  principal  works  of  literature  and  art, 
and  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  world's  celebrated  men.  The  writers 
for  the  work  have  no  desire  to  make  it  a  vehicle  of  personal  notions  :  as  far  as 
practicable,  they  keep  themselves  to  the  historical  relation  of  facts,  without 
assuming  the  functions  of  advocates  or  judges.  Where  a  positive  verdict 
seems  required,  they  endeavour  to  present  an  illustration  of  the  evidence  rather 
than  an  exhibition  of  the  argument.  At  the  same  time,  each  subject  is  treated 
in  the  point  of  view  of  those  with  whom  it  is  a  speciality,  not  in  that  of  indif- 
ferent or  hostile  observers.  To  this  end,  the  various  articles  are  intrusted,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  writers  whose  studies,  position,  opinions,  aod  tastes  are  a 
gpiaranty  of  their  thorough  information,  and  furnish  a  presumption  of  their 
fairness  and  impartiality.  In  a  work  primarily  intended  for  popular  use,  ex- 
haustive treatises  on  the  subjects  brought  forward  would  of  course  be  inap- 
propriate :  accordingly,  no  attempt  is  made,  to  supply  the  masters  of  litera- 
tare  and  science  with  new  facts  or  principles  in  their  peculiar  branches  ;  but 
only  to  present  such  selections  from  the  universal  treasury  of  knowledge,  as 
will  put  the  cultivators  of  each  department  in  possession  of  what  has  been 
done  in  other  departments,  and  especially  to  spread  before  the  great  mass  of 
intelligent  readers  a  faithful  report  of  the  opinions,  systems,  discoveries,  events, 
action^,  and  characters  that  make  up  the  history  of  the  world.  Popularity, 
however,  is  not  sought  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness  of  research  and  exact- 
ness of  statement,  in  questions  that  seem  to  demand  more  elaborate  treatment. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  first  volume,  nearly  a  hundred  writers  have  taken 
part,  including  persons  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  United  States,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  No  restriction  has  been  laid  on 
their  pens,  save  that  of  abstinence  from  private  dogmatic  judgments,  and 
from  sectarian  comments  at  war  with  the  professed  historical  character  of  the 
•work.  The  materials  thus  derived  have  been  critically  revised  by  the  Editors, 
and  moulded  into  as  complete  unity,  both  of  substance  and  form,  as  was  com- 
patible with  so  wide  a  diversity  of  original  sources. 


A  History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Hardwick, 
M.A.J  Fellow  of  St,  Catharine's  Hall,    Philadelphia :  Herman  Hooker. 

The  American  Church  has  few  sons  who  deserve  better  at  her  hands  than 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  long  since  disabled  for  the  proper 
labours  of  the  pulpit,  has  for  many  years  been  preaching  (if  indeed  it  be  not 
something  better  than  preaching)  in  the  character  of  a  publisher.  To  this  he 
has  recently  added  the  function  of  Editor,  and  is  now  serving  the  cause  with 
great  ability,  and  we  hope  with  corresponding  success,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Banner  of  the  Cross,    His  large  learning,  his  solid  judgment,  his  good  taste, 
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his  sonnd  and  Bolxr  chnrchmansbip  emineDtlj  qaalify  him  for  both  podtkxB ; 
and  we  hold  it  as  cause  of  do  ordinary  satisfactioD  that,  to  the  work  of  aeteei- 
ing  and  setting  forth  the  labours  of  other  minds,  he  has  joined  that  of  giving 
113  directly  the  fruits  of  his  own.  We  like  that  such  men  as  he  shoold  speak 
to  us  from  their  own  thoughts,  as  well  as  help  as  to  what  otbors  have  spdceo. 

Publishers  cannot,  and  perhaps  should  not,  ordinarily  be  expected  to  be 
moved  and  guided  in  what  they  issue,  by  other  regards  than  those  of  jwofit 
and  loss.  Publishing  is  then:  business,  the  trade  whereby  they  have  or  seek 
their  living  ;  and  if,  in  pursuit  of  this,  they  look  only  to  what  will  sell,  they 
are  but  acting  on  the  common  principles  and  for  the  common  purposes  of 
business,  and  therefore  'ought  not  to  be  censured  for  so  doing  ;  p^orided,  of 
coarse,  that  they  be  honourable  and  fair  in  their  dealings,  and  avoid  sodi 
books  as  are  positively  immoral  and  profane.  But  this  principle,  be  it  ob- 
served, nowise  allows  publishers  to  justify  or  excuse  themselves,  as  they  have 
sometimes  done,  for  catering  to  a  depraved  and  vitiated  taste,  on  the  ground 
of  their  having  had  no  hand  in  creating  that  taste  ;  for  the  feeding  a  bad  habit, 
if  not  as  bad  as  planting  it,  is  at  least  the  next  thing  to  it. 

We  have  many  excellent  publishing-houses ;  and  several  of  them  rae  com- 
mendable diligence  in  setting  forth  the  literature  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  in 
the  exercise  of  a  liberal  business  judgment  they  can  find  their  interest  th»iem. 
We  must  not  be  suspected,  therefore,  of  intending  any  slur  upon  such,  wl^i 
wc  mention  it  as  the  special  and  peculiar  praise  of  Dr.  Hooker,  that  he  acts 
upon  much  higher  principles ;  that  though  in  the  trade  he  is  not  of  it;  wA 
that  he  carries  into  the  business  the  conscience  not  merely  of  a  good  xatizen 
end  an  honourable  man,  but  of  a  most  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  eunest 
Churchman,  with  whom  private  thrift  stands  secondary  to  the  service  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Church,  whose  interests  he  justly  believes  to  be,  now  and  fbr- 
ever,  one  and  inseparable.  In  publishing,  he  manifestly  has  that  disinterest- 
edness which  all  ministers  ought  to  have,  but  which  too  many  have  not,  in 
preaching.  That,  acting  on  such  grounds  and  to  such  ends,  he  should  some- 
times be  wiser  for  the  public  than  for  hunself,  and  wiser  for  them  than  they 
will  be  for  themselves,  is  not  very  strange.  With  men  thus  minded  and  thus 
moved,  it  hath  ever  been,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  most  true,  that  virtue  has 
to  be  its  own  **  exceeding  great  reward." 

Thus  much  of  the  publisher ;  now  for  the  work  published.  First,  however, 
a  word  or  two  touching  the  author.  Mr.  Hardwick  holds,  as  he  deserves,  a 
very  conspicuous  place  among  the  standard  writers  of  our  time.  To  origiual 
powers  of  a  high  order,  he  has  added  the  fruits  of  the  most  studious  and  well- 
directed  culture :  he  is  a  voluminous  and  finished  scholar,  a  cahn,  clear,  com- 
prehensive thinker  ;  exact  in  his  habits  of  mind,  diligent  in  research  :  solidity 
of  matter  and  severity  of  taste  eminently  characterize  his  workmanship ;  while 
everything  that  comes  from  him  is  pervaded  with  the  light  and  efficacy  of  a 
most  sensitive  intellectual  conscientiousness  ;  the  sacred  and  awful  regards  of 
truth  apparently  "  living  within  the  book  and  volume  of  his  brain,  unmix'd 
with  baser  matter,'^  as  far  as  seems  compatible  with  universal  human  imper- 
fection. 
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As  to  the  work  now  more  particnlarly  in  hand,  we  fear  that  its  real  and 
great  merits  are  not  generally  known.  The  learned  author  writes  not  as  a 
coDtrovertialist,  but  as  one  searching  deeply  and  calmly  for  truth.  A  history 
of  opinion  is  the  truest  history  of  the  Beformation.  It  was  a  conflict  of  mind 
upon  questions  of  doctrine,  and  for  a  Churchman  to  find  and  comprehend  the 
animus  of  that  great  movement,  is  to  be  settled  on  the  true  foimdations  of  his 
faith.  This  is  the  shortest  and  most  comprehensire  view  we  can  give  of  the 
design  and  result  of  Mr.  Hardwick's  researches. 

He  gives  all  the  original  documents  in  an  appendix,  and  notes  all  the 
cbaDges  of  opinion  that  took  place  from  time  to  time,  and  the  reasons  and 
authors  of  them  ;  showing  by  steps  like  these  what  was  the  mind  of  the  framers 
of  our  Articles  of  Religion,  and  thus  making  out  the  most  intelligible  as  well 
as  the  most  reliable  history  of  the  Beformation. 

A  work  so  careful  and  unimpassioned,  besides  having  every  mark  of  being 
fair  and  truthful,  must  have  no  inconsiderable  weight  in  settling  men's  minds 
in  times  like  ours.  Hardly  a  question  which  disturbs  us  is  untouched,  and 
many  that  divide  and  weaken  us,  are  settled,  as  at  the  fountain,  in  this  book. 
Here  we  see  the  springs  of  evil  in  thought  and  practice  which  mar  our  unity 
and  impair  our  strength  as  the  body  of  Chbist.  Here  we  are  taken  up  to 
the  Rock  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  made  to  see  that  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
truth  is  everlasting  vigilance.  Had  men  in  other  times,  like  many  in  our  day, 
given  their  sympathy  and  means  to  aid  the  opposers  of  the  Church  ;  had  the 
plainest  and  most  Catholic  doctrines  of  the  Church  been  questioned  and 
spoken  against  by  a  large  division  of  its  members ;  must  a  man  then  have 
been  a  virtual  Puritan  and  a  denier  of  the  grace  of  sacraments  in  order  to  be 
accounted  sound  in  the  faith ;  where  now  would  have  been  our  inheritance  of 
a  sound  Catholic  faith,  where  these  noble  examples  of  martyrs,  these  great 
defenses  of  the  truth  which  still  stand,  and  will  forever  give  courage  and  hope 
to  the  faithful  ?  Looking  back  to  what  men  did  and  suffered,  and  what  they 
were,  we  shall  best  feel  what  we  should  do  and  be ;  best  know  at  what  cost  to 
gain  and  hold  the  truth. 

No  clergyman  should  fail  to  master  this  book,  and  we  have  thousands  of 
laymen  who  would  be  not  only  wiser  but  more  earnest  and  content  in  the 
Church  for  reading  it.  If  in  this  busy  age  they  would  take  more  time  to  read 
and  be  informed,  the  tone  of  their  mind  would  raise  that  of  the  clergy,  and  a 
resistaoce  thus  would  be  made  to  the  world,  and  all  would  come  to  be  more 
happy  by  becoming  more  stable.  Knowledge  would  increase,  and  happiness, 
Belf-respect,  and  all  graces  would  follow  in  its  train. 


OUR  LEFT-HAND  DRAWER. 

Chanting  the  Psalter. — A  good  deal  has  been  well  and  worthily  spoken, 
of  late,  on  the  subject  of  Church  singing ;  and  a  conviction  seems  to  be  fast 
gaining  ground,  that  our  customs  in  this  particular  stand  in  great  need  of 
bsiog  reformed.    In  this  conviction  we  have  long  shared.    Nor  does  time 
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briDg  any  abatement,  bat  rather  keeps  adding  strength  to  what  we  coocloded 
Bereral  years  ago.  That  so  ^any  good  Christians  shoald  ha^e  oome  to  prefer 
some  modem  rhymester's  version  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Psalms  as  God  and 
David  wrote  them,  is,  we  most  acknowledge,  a  thing  quite  beyond  oar  compre- 
henson.  It  seems  to  argae  a  strange  degeneracy,  not  periiaps  of  piety,  bat  of 
taste.  We  can  no  more  understand  it,  than  we  can  why,  for  instance,  the 
miserable  TatificcUion  of  King  Lear  should  have  held  its  pb&oe  on  the  Stage 
ever  since  the  days  of  Garrick,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  most  sublime  and  impres- 
sive drama  the  world  ever  saw ;  for  such,  by  general  suflrage,  is  the  rank  of 
King  Lear,  as  it  came  from  the  stupendous  intellect  of  its  author.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Plain  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  we  made  a  notice  of  in  oar 
January  number,  presents  us  a  very  learned  and  judicious  and  appropriate 
discussion  as  to  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Church  touching  the  Psalt^.  Hie 
author's  whole  exposition  of  the  matter  is  most  worthy  of  bdng  carefollj 
studied  and  heeded.  The  following  very  noble  passage  is  a  fair  spccimsi ; 
which  we  give  in  this  place,  hoping  that  it  may  do  somewhat  towards  helping 
on  the  reformation  of  Church  music,  which  has  already  been  too  long  delayed : 

It  IS  clear,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  Psalms  were  originally  intended 
by  their  ins^pired  authors  to  be  sung  to  music.  They  declare  this  themselres 
again  and  again  ;  and  the  titles  also  often  indicate  the  particular  inBtruments 
to  which  they  were  to  be  sung.  David  himself  appointed  the  choirs  of  Levitos. 
invented  new  instruments  of  music,  and  gave  great  attention  to  the  proper 
chanting  of  the  Psalms  in  the  tabernacle. 

We  cannot  with  positive  certainty  discover  what  was  tbe  nature  of  the  tunes 
or  chants  to  which  the  Psalms  in  the  temple  were  sung.  Some  have  scppo^ 
them  to  be  of  an  elaborate  character,  like  our  modem  anthems.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  they  were  simple,  grand,  and  solemn,  very  like,  if  not  identical  with, 
what  we  now  call  the  Gregorian  tones ;  and  that  they  consisted  of  but  few  notes, 
to  which  tbe  verses  were  recited,  with  a  change  at  the  end.  The  accents  affixed 
by  tbe  Masorites  to  tbe  Psalms  seem  to  indicate  some  such  method  of  cbantiog ; 
and  tbe  chants,  or  cantillations,  which  the  Jews  still  use  in  their  worship,  are 
probably  a  traditional  imitation,  though  much  degenerated,  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ple choral  songs.  The  Psalms  were  probably  sung  l>y  the  choirs  of  Levites,  accom- 
panied by  the  instrumental  music  of  their  brother  Levites,  tbe  people  or  the 
priests  occasionally  joining,  or  responding,  as  tbe  Psalm  required.  This  sop- 
position  will  account  for  tbe  change  of  persons  which  so  often  occurs  in  the 
Psalras.  The  Jews  most  likely  used  the  same  kind  of  chanting  in  reciting  tbe 
Psalms  in  their  private  or  family  devotions,  as  was  used  in  tbe  temple. 

As  the  Christians  inherited  the  Psalms  from  the  Jewish  Church,  tbey  would 
probably  retain  also  the  tunes  to  which  they  were  sung.  Tbe  most  ancient 
method  of  singing  the  Psalms  in  tbe  Christian  Church,  was  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation to  sing  together.  But  this  custom  was  afterwards  departed  from, 
in  Egypt,  one  person  sang  the  Psalm  through  with  a  plain  and  even  voice,  the 
rest  sitting  by  in  silence,  attending  to  what  was  sung  ;  at  tbe  end  of  all.  after 
tbe  antiphone,  which  was  always  one  of  the  Alleluia  Psalms,  the  whole 
assembly  joined  in  chanting  tbe  Gloria  PcUru  Tbe  practice  of  dnging  the 
Psalms  by  two  choirs,  chanting  them  verse  by  verse  alternately,  l^gan  at 
Aatioch,  about  the  middL^  of  the  fourth  century:  St.  Chrysostom  encooi^ 
aged  this  method  of  chanting  at  Constantinople,  where  it  became  exceeding!? 
popular ;  and  St  Ambrose  introduced  it  into  tbe  Western  Church.  St.  Ba^ll, 
speaking  of  the  Eastern  custom  in  his  time,  says,—"  Dividing  ourselves  into  two 
bands,  or  choirs,  we  sing  antiphoually  one  with  another  ;  but  sometimes  we  per- 
mit one  alone  to  begin  the  Psalm,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  congregation  join  in  at  the 
close  of  every  verse."  St.  Hilary  describes  "  tbe  glorious  sound  of  tbe  Christian 
bymns,  and  tbe  respondings  of  tbe  congregation."   But  it  was  always  the  aim  of 
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the  Church  to  cheek  anj  tendency  to  too  florid  or  worldl j  music,  and  the  old 
traditional  style  of  simple  chanting  was  as  far  as  possible  preserved.  St. 
Aagnstine  tella  ns  in  his  Confessions,  that  St.  Athanasins  took  gi'eat  pains  to 
regulate  the  music  of  the  Church,  **  and  introduced  the  curtom  of  singing  Psalms 
in  plain  song,  ordering  the  reader  tp  pronounce  them  with  such  inflections,  that 
it  was  nearer  to  reading  than  to  singing :''  but  this,  probably,  was  when  one 
person  chanted  them  alone  to  the  congregation.  In  the  sixth  century,  St.  Greg- 
ory gave  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  chanting,  and  having  arranged  the 
ancient  melodies  which  had  been  used  in  the  Chorch  fVom  the  time  of  St.  Am- 
brose, he  added  others  to  them,  making  np  the  number  of  eight,  which  tones 
have  ever  since  been  in  use  in  the  Church,  under  the  name  of  *•  the  Gregorian 
tones."  They  were  retained  in  our  own  Church  at  the  Reformation,  under  the 
direction  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  were  generally  used  in  our  cathedrals, 
and  also  in  parish  churches,  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Chants, 
as  time  went  on,  were  composed  in  imitation  of  them,  but  aiming  rather  at  vari- 
ety and  sweetness  than  the  grandeur  and  holy  severity  of  the  ancient  Church 
music  ;  and  these  by  degrees  superseded  the  early  plain  song.  It  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  this  prevalence  of  music  which  seeks  rather  to  be  beautiful  than  to  be 
holy,  may  have  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  banishment  of  chanted  Psalms 
trom  our  churches.  When  music  becomes  too  worldly,  it  untones  men's  minds 
from  devotion,  rather  than  raises  them  to  it,  and  bustains  them  in  it.  From 
this  cause,  however,  or  from  mere  negligence,  the  practice  of  chanting  the 
Psalms  to  the  ancient  tones  of  the  Church  was,  until  of  late  years,  fast  becoming 
obsolete  ;  and  the  Psalms  themselves,  which  are  only  rightly  used  when  they 
are  rightly  chanted,  were  too  much  disregarded  aa  a  means  of  devotion  and 
prayer. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Psalter  should  be  always  sung  when  it  is  used  for  the  wor- 
Fhip  of  God.  The  reading  it  when  it  is  part  of  the  service,  and  then  singing 
rhyming  translations  in  addition  to  the  service,  are  miserable  substitutes  for  the 
full  glory  of  the  inspired  Psalms,  chanted  by  Christian  mouths  to  the  old  melo- 
dies of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  fallaosj?  of  Christian  hearts,  glowing  with 
the  rapture  of  praise  and  the  joy  of  thanksgiving. 


READERS'  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Editoe  :  Major  Robert  Rogers  was  one  of  the  most  noted  "  rangers  " 
of  the  "old  French  wars,"  and  was  leader  of  one  of  the  most  noted  expeditions 
against  the  Canadian  Indians.  In  1765  he  published  in  London  a  book,  with 
a  title  as  long  as  an  ordinary  "  preface  "  of  the  present  day.  The  main  part 
of  the  title,  however,  is,  "A  concise  account  of  North  America."  His  book 
abounds  in  many  curious  descriptions  of  towns,  &c.  A  portion  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  New  York  is  as  follows : 

The  City  of  New  York,  which  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  is 
situated  on  an  island,  by  Hudson's  river  on  the  West,  the  Bay^and  Sound  on  the 
South  and  East,  and  a  small  creek  or  channel  commnnicatmg  with  the  Sound 
and  Hudson's  river,  about  sixteen  miles  North  of  the  City.  In  the  City  are 
between  2,000  and  8,000  houses,  generally  pretty  well  built ;  but  the  streets 
very  irregular.  It  hath  several  spacious  public  buildings,  among  which  the 
college  and  the  court-house  are  most  considerable,  and  the  Governor's  mansion- 
houae  within  the  fort.  The  houses  for  public  worship  are  no  ways  despicable, 
especially  the  two  English  churches.  The  public  worship  in  this  city  is  every 
Sunday  performed  in  different  churches,  in  the  English,  the  French,  the  Ger- 
man, and  Low-Dutch  languages. 

This  City  abounds  with  many  wealthy  merchants,  who  carry  on  a  large  trade 
to  foreign  parts,  and  aire  observed  to  deal  very  much  upon  honour ;  excepting 
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0ome  Jews,  who  have  been  tolerated  to  settle  here,  having  a  synagoerofi  ii  & 
City,  who  sustain  no  very  good  character,  being  many  of  them  eel^^  and  bar* 
Ish,  and  (where  they  have  an  opportunity)  an  oppressive  and  cruel  people. 

After  speaking  of  Albany,  Esopns,  "  Peckeepey,"  Saratoga, "  Still  Water." 
"  Half  Mood,"  the  Flats,  he  has  a  few  words  for  the  "  Mohock  "  river.  Be 
says  that  "About  eight  miles  above  Albany,  the  Mohock  river  empti^  itsdC 
at  several  months  called  the  Sprouts,  into  this  " — that  is,  the  HadsoD. 

After  describing  Long  Island,  the  author  says : 

There  are  several  other  islands  belonging  to  the  province,  not  inferior  to  lik 
in  pleasantness  and  fertility  of  soil,  though  of  much  lees  extent :  as  Streigtei 
Island,  opposite  to  the  West  end  of  Long  Island,  forming  the  narrovi  cf 
streights  through  which  is  the  passage  for  ships  bound  to  or  from  tl»e  9e%,  vt 
New  York ;  and  Fisher's  Island,  lying  in  the  Sound,  between  Liong  Xslaod  sai 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  on  the  main ;  and  several  others,  both  in  the  Btj 
and  Sound,  one  of  which,  in  the  latter,  called  Barn  Island,  about  25  m^ 
fi*om  New  York,  has  obtained  a  charter  for  erecting  a  City,  and  some  advBnoeB 
are  made  towards  IL 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  an  "  outside  barbarian,"  know  little  of  New  Tort 
except  what  I  have  read.  Please,  therefore,  inform  those  of  as  who  live  •oet- 
side"  of  your  City  and  State,  whence  the  derivation  of  ihe  name  "  Pongk- 
keepsie"  or  "  Peckeepsy"  ?  Whether  the  mouths  of  the  Mohawk  are  ^ 
called  '*  Sprouts  "  ?  Was  Staten  Island  ever  called  "  Streighten"  Iskod  bj 
any  one  but  Eogers?  Who  changed  the  name?  If  called  "  Streighten,"'  iar 
what  reason  ?  Where  is  Fisher^s  Island  ?  Is  that  the  present  Dame  ?  Wtoe 
is  Bam  Island  ?  Is  that  the  present  name  ?  What  City  was  started  in  Ban 
Island,  "about  25  miles  "  from  New  York,  in  1765? 

Let  your  antiquarian  editor  answer. 

Geeenfield  again. — In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  parish  in  tha  toni. 
the  Congregationalists  thought  it  best  to  call  in  some  person  who  coxild  betta 
compete  with  the  new  parish  than  their  old  settled  minister.    The  Rev.  Mr. 

0 came  on,  and  soon  commenced  with  a  series  of  twelve  sermoDs  agate 

the  Church.  These  sermons  led  many  estimable  people  who  heard  them  to 
look  Into  the  subject ;  and  they,  naturally,  were  convinced,  and  transfierred 
tliemselves  to  St  James's  church.  While  he  was  writing  these  sennoog,  he 
called  upon  the  rector,  Mr.  Strong,  and  asked  the  loan  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's book  against  the. Church.  His  request  was,  of  course,  complied  with. 
When  he  went  away,  Mr.  Strong  turned  to  his  warden,  who  chanced  to  he 

present,  and  said :  "  Queer  thing  that  I  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  O should  ooi^ 

to  me  to  borrow  the  pistol  with  which  to  blow  my  brains  out  I" 

Subsequently  it  was  thought  best  to  print  the  sermons  by  snbscription,  aad 

Mr.  0 invited  the  Episcopalians,  as  well  as  others,  to  subscribe.    CalEi^ 

on  Dr.  A.  F.  Stone  for  this  purpose,  he  was  received  better  than  he,  po-hapB* 

expected.    "  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  0 ;  I  will  take  five  copies,  and  if  you  do  not 

get  enough  more  to  enable  you  to  print,  call  again,  and  I  will  make  up  tk 
number-    I  am  sure  they  will  help  the  Church  greatly !" 
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THE  CHURCH  AT   HOME. 

SiGxs  OF  PROGRESS  and  improvement  are  rising  on  all  sides,  in  the  service 
and  enginery  of  the  Church.  In  our  American  Branch,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  department  where  such  signs  are  more  needed,  or  at  present  more  frequent, 
than  in  the  means  and  appliances  of  liberal  education.  Judging  from  recent 
developments,  the  American  Church  is  going  to  have,  and  at  no  very  distant 
day  either,  Colleges  and  Universities  of  her  own,  where  her  sons  can  have,  in 
combination  with  her  proper  relipjious  influences,  all  the  scholastic  advantages 
that  are  to  be  had  anywhere  in  the  land.  This  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  And  why  should  not  the  Church  be  up  and  doing  among  the 
foremost  in  these  matters  ?  Her  constitution  and  habit  are  such  as  afford  the 
best  of  all  grounds  for  perpetual  improvement ;  her  old  life  being  so  strong 
that  she  can  keep  up  with  the  age  without  running  avvay  from  herself.  She 
can  advance  faster  than  the  sects,  because  her  assimilative  powers  are  greater 
than  theirs ;  she  can  make  real  progress  where  they,  from  their  inherent  little- 
ness of  life,  can  only  make  changes,  mistaking  thera  for  progress.  For  do  you 
not  know  that  the  greater  a  man's  inheritance,  the  less  liable  his  character 
will  be  to  suffer  by  additions  to  his  estate  ?  And  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
fact,  that  now  while  our  institutions  of  learning  are  improving  more  than  ever 
in  scholastic  advantages,  they  are  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  distinctive- 
ly Church  ;  her  life  growing  stronger  in  them,  the  faster  they  go  ahead. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  say,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  recent  course 
of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  which  bids  fair  to  take  the  leod  among  the  high- 
er educational  institutions  of  the  American  Church.  The  College  is  now  well 
manned  ;  its  veins  are  throbbing  with  life  ;  it  dwells  in  a  place  of  exceeding 
beantj^,  and  in  an  atmosphere  or  moral  and  mental  health  ;  and  the  reign  of 
operative  enterprise  seems  thoroughly  inaugurated  in  its  administration.  We 
find  a  very  interesting  and  significant  item  of  improvement  set  forth  in  a  late 
editorial  in  the  Calendar,  most  of  which  we  subjoin  : 

The  development  of  the  college,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  has  been  pecu- 
liarly marked  during  the  past  year.  The  repairs  of  the  chapel,  bo  far  from 
being  the  first  step,  are  rather  the  last ;  at  any  rate,  the  last  as  yet  taken.  The 
first  was  the  organization  of  a  department  of  Religious  Instruction,  into  which 
were  brought  various  studies,  hitherto  scattered  through  different  departments, 
as  well  as  other  studies  now  introduced.  The  department  includes  addresses  in  the 
chapel,  lectures  and  recitations  in  the  inetruction-rooms,  covering  points  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  students  as  Chrietian  scholars.  There  then  loUowcd 
the  extension  of  the  chapel  services,  includmg  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  the  observance  of  the  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  by  appropri- 
ate rites,  and  the  restoration  of  forms  of  prayer  previously  omitted  from  the 
Daily  Service.  Not  until  all  this  was  accomplished,  not  until  the  life  that  is  with- 
in was  stirred,  did  the  chapel  itself,  it«  aspect  and  its  external  influences,  receive 
attention.  It  could  have  been  wished,  devoutly  wished,  that  the  funds  of  the 
college,  or  the  impulses  of  some  Christian  benefactor,  had  authorized  the  erec- 
tion of  a  proper  chapel,  one  that  would  stand  with  uplifted  spire,  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  college  precincts.  But  as  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 
chapel-building,  the  next  best  thing  was  planned,  and  the  repairs  of  the  chapel- 
room,  as  it  is,  were  begun  upon.  To  this  end,  an  offertory  was  taken  at  every 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Gommunion,  while  individual  oflferings  were  received 
and  employed  ;  oflScers  and  students  engaging  together  in  the  good  work,  and 
one  or  two  friends  from  without  assisting.  What  has  been  the  result,  can  be 
seen  at  the  chapeL  The  chancel,  or  rather  sacrarium,  is  in  order ;  an  altar 
stands  beneath  a  window  bearing  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  a  lectum  is 
•  in  the  foreground ;  and  the  chairs  and  other  furniture  wear  a  seemly  and  a 
solemn  look.  A  Gommunion  Service,  presented  by  a  mother  and  her  two 
daughters  before  the  repahrs  were  commenced,  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
aspect  of  the  whole. 
If  now  it  be  asked,  of  what  effect  is  all  this— bow  does  it  bear  upon  the  sta- 
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dents,  or  how  do  they  Interest  themselre?  in  it,  the  answer  may  be  made  most  chea^ 
fully.  Not  only  is  the  deportment  of  the  young  men  in  the  chapel  grreatly  im- 
proved, not  only  is  their  feeling  towards  the  services  raised  and  purified^  bat  a 
holy  spell  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  all  their  acadeouc  relations ;  thej 
are  better  friends  with  their  instructors,  better  sons  of  their  Alma  Mater ;  more 
interested  in  their  work  and  in  hers,  than  they  have  ever  been.  We  do  not  meta 
that  this  is  universal,  or  that  there  are  no  exceptions,  or  striking  ones ;  bat  we 
mean  every  word  that  we  utter,  when  we  say  that  the  development  of  the  relig- 
ious element  in  the  college  system  has  been  attended  by  the  most  striking  proo6 
ol  its  inlluence  and  its  working  among  the  large  msgority  of  the  stodents. 

The  Rev.  BENJ.iMiN  Hale,  D.D.,  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Hobart 
College,  Geneva.  The  step  became  necessary  in  consequence  of  impaired 
health ;  his  physicians  judging  that  entire  freedom  from  the  cm^  and  respoo- 
eibilitiea  of  the  olBce  was  essential  to  his  recovery.  Dr.  Hale  has  been  at  the 
bead  of  the  Colle^  some  21  years.  His  administration  has  been  able,  faithfal, 
and  judicious,  and  his  high  qualities  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentlemaD  have  greatly 
endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  has  been  officially  associated.  The  Trustees, 
the  Faculty,  the  Students,  and  the  Alumni,  will  follow  him  in  his  retirement 
with  their  warmest  respect  and  affection.  The  Chspd  Messenger  understands 
that  he  will  retain  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  so  that  the  CoU^  wiH 
still  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  experience.  We  hope  most  sincerely 
that  the  Board  will  soon  be  able  to  make  his  place  good  ;  for  we  long  to  see 
the  day  when  all  Church  parents  shall  send  their  sons  to  Church  (5)lleg«L 
Hobart  College  has  many  strong  attractions,  in  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  its 
situation,  in  the  high  abilities  of  its  officers,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  io- 
telligence  and  social  refinement  that  invests  the  Genevan  community.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  of  New  Haven,  who  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Hale,  has 
declined  ;  a  thing  that  the  friends  of  the  College  may  well  regret 

'J'he  University  op  the  South,  young  as  it  is  in  projection,  is  already  ei- 
periencing  a  flood  of  munificence.  Col.  John  Armfield,  of  Warren  county,  Teno., 
subscribes  $25,000  a-year  during  life;  Dr.  Warren,  of  Edenton,  N.  G, 
§25,000  ;  Col.  Isaac  Croom,  Greensboro',  Ala.,  82,000  a-year  during  his  life, 
to  endow  a  professorship,  and  325,000  at  his  death.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
done  nobly ;  in  behalf  of  liberal  Christian  learning,  we  thank  you ;  and  we 
hope  that  among  our  rich-souled  brethren  at  the  South  there  will  be  foond 
many  more  like  you. 

The  late  Mr.  Johns,  of  Long  Green,  Maryland,  left  several  munificcDt 
bequests  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes ;  among  others  the  following: 
To  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Church,  35,000  each.  To  the 
Theological  Seminary  and  High  School  of  the  Church  in  Yirginia,  815,000. 
The  Theological  Seminary  in  Ohio,  315,000.  ITie  B.  K.  Society,  3l0,00a 
To  the  Rev.  H.  V.  D.  Johns,  of  Baltimore,  his  splendid  farm,  stock,  and  every- 
thing just  as  when  he  died.  Also,  all  the  remainder  of  his  large  estate,  after 
willing  his  two  sisters  an  annuity  of  3367  during  their  lifetime.  His  n^roes 
he  manumitted  at  once.    Dr.  Johns  and  his  son  are  the  executors  of  the  will 

The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  California  reached  home  on  the  16th  of 
December,  having  been  absent  8  months.  His  return  was  warmly  greeted  by 
his  friends  and  parishioners.  The  following  Sunday,  he  preached  to  a  denae 
congregation  in  Christ  church,  of  which  he  was  rector.  In  the  evening,  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Ewer,  who  had  been  ordained  deacon  just  before  the  Bisiopla 
departure,  and  elected  assistant  minister  of  the  parish,  presented  a  chiss  of  35 
for  confirmation.  The  next  day,  the  Bishop  resigned  nia  rectorship,  with  the 
view  of  giving  his  whole  strength  to  the  Diocese.  He  had  been  rector  of  the 
parish  four  years,  during  which  time  he  had  raised  it  from  a  state  of  extreme 
feebleness,  had  been  instrumental  in  clearing  from  it  a  debt  that  was  threatening 
its  verr  existence,  and  had  gathered  back  many  a  wanderer  into  the  fold  of  the 
GhorcL    Mr.  Ewer  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  parish,  the.  24th  of 
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Jannaiy  being  appointed  for  his  ordination  to  the  Priesthood.  The  Bishop^s 
resignation  drew  forth  the  following,  which  was  offered  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Stanley,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  vestry : 

lUsdvedy  That  yielding  to  the  necessities  of  the  Diocese,  which  claim  the  ser- 
v^ices  of  the  Bishop,  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to  submit  to  the  force  of  the 
reasons  which  impel  him  to  resign  the  Rectorship  of  Grace  church  ;  and  in 
accepting  his  resignation  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  express  our  gratitude  for  his 
most  eCBcient  services,  which  we  trust  will  bring  blessings  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
his  afifectionate  congregation  of  Grace  church. 

The  Monitor  furnishes  some  welcome  information  touching  Immanuel 
church,  Baltimore.  The  members  of  that  parish,  following  the  lead  of  their 
enterprising  Rector,  Dr.  Johns,  have  lately  built  a  handsome  little  chapel,  .50 
feet  by  25,  which  is  now  occupied  by  Parochial  and  Sunday  Schools.  Though 
the  parish  school  was  but  lately  started,  the  roll  now  contains  the  names  of 
nearly  100  boys  and  girls,  who  are  in  punctual  attendance.  An  interesting 
library  has  been  provided  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  pupils.  The  studies 
embrace  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  the  principles 
of  religion.  A  part  of  the  structure  is  two  stories  high,  and  the  upper  story 
contains  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  matron  of  the  establishment. — That  is  the 
way  to  make  the  Church  "  take  root  downwards,  and  bear  fruit  upwards." — 
The  Sunday  School,  also,  is  said  to  be  going  on  bravely  ;  but  the  less  need  be 
said  of  that,  as  it  probably  is  no  new  thing  in  the  parish. 

The  Socikty  for  the  Advancement  of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania  lately 
held  its  46th  Anniversary  in  St.  Mark's  church,  Philadelphia.  The  Bishop 
presided.  The  Report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Spackman.  The  number 
of  missionaries  patronized  by  the  Society  is  17.  The  resources  of  the  Society, 
including  a  balance  of  3311  from  the  previous  year,  and  for  the  year  1857, 
amounted  to  36278.  The  amount  expended  35142,  leaving  a  present  balance 
of  31136.  This  balance  comprises  tl^  31000  appropriated  as  the  salary  for 
an  itinerating  missionary. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  was  lately  reported  to  have 
been  seized  with  apoplexy  at  Greensburg.  The  Editor  of  the  Monitor  has 
aatbentic  information  that  the  disease  was  not  apoplexy,  but  a  paralysis  of  the 
right  arm ;  that  the  Bishop  is  already  recovering,  and  that  "  he  has  been 
doing  more  than  the  feeble  state  of  his  health  would  warrant"  The  whole 
Church  has  cause  to  be  thankful  that  the  life  of  this  able  and  excellent  prelate 
still  stands  in  so  much  of  hope.  None  could  contemplate,  without  extreme 
grrief  and  alarm,  the  prospect  of  losing  so  conspicuous  an  ornament  of  the 
Episcopate ;  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  know  that  his  case  is  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  it  was  reported  to  be. 


THE  CHURCH  ABROAD. 

In  otjb  recent  notice  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  Travels  and  Researches  in 
Africa,  we  ventured,  with  some  hesitation,  to  question  the  wisdom  of  that  good 
man's  course  in  one  important  particular.  We  refer  to  the  fact  of  his  requir- 
ing the  natives  to  put  away  all  their  wives  but  one  before  coming  to  Christian 
baptism.  Since  tne  notice  was  published,  we  have  received,  from  very  high 
sources,  an  unexpected  confirmation  of  the  view  which  we  ventured  to  suggest. 
Bishop  Golenso,  of  Natal,  a  South  African  See,  gave  out  as  his  opinion,  some 
while  since,  that  in  case  of  a  native  convert  having  already  more  wives  than 
one,  the  Christian  «j^m  did  not  requu^,  nor  justify,  the  repudiation  of  any 
of  them.  Bishop  Golenso  lately  published  in  the  NcUd  Journal  a  correspond- 
ence  on  the  subject,  showing  that  his  view  is  decidedly  sustained  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Hinds,  and  by  Archbishop  Whately.  Bishop  Hinds, 
writing  in  May,  1856,  speaks  as  follows :  ''  St.  Paul,  I  am  persuad^,  would 
have  done,  and  did,  what  the  Bishop  of  Natal  decides  on  doing.    I  have  asked 
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Archbishop  Whately  to  tdl  me  what  he  thinks  of  the  qneslioD 
adding  that  the  writer  needs  support  if  he  is  riffht,  and  that  his  er 
be  pointed  out  if  he  is  wrong."  The  request  drew  forth  an  aDswer  firaa 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  also  daled  May,  1856,  in  which  he  holds  the  f(  ^ 
language :  "Puzzle-headed  ^ople  are  apt  to  confound  together  the  ha 
contract  which  is  (in  a  Christian  community)  not  allowed,  and  the  ki 
a  contract  which,  when  it  was  made,  was  lawful.  I  hold  with  the 
that  a  man  who  puts  away  a  wife,  even  though  he  has  another,  *  cauaeib 
to  commit  adulteiy.' "  Not  content  with  this,  the  Archbishop  wrote  a  aea 
time,  expressing  himself  still  more  decidedly.  "  It  was  my  design  to  giveya 
says  he,  "in  the  very  just  cause  you  are  engaged  in,  all  the  support  in  my  pon 
of  which  there  seemed  to  be  great  need  ;  and  accordingly  I  wished  andexM 
ed  the  publication  of  what  I  had  written  with  that  view.  The  divcMxes,  wM 
some  of  the  missionaries  advocate,  create  so  manifest  and  great  aa  obstacfe 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  that  nothing  could  justify  the  adoption  of  n 
a  procedure,  except  its  being  clearly  a  point  of  moral  obligation  ;  instead 
which  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  procedure  decidedly  immoral."  The  En^ 
Churchman^  whose  opinion  is  also  entitled  to  veiy  great  weight,  r^mlM 
the  correspondence,  and  in  a  brief  reference  to  it  says,  "  We  are  ce' 
inclined  to. think  that  Bishop  Colenso  has  judged  rightly  in  the  matter." 
question  is  evidently  one  of  very  serious  practical  consequence  in  the  mi 
ary  service  of  the  Church,  and  we  are  glad  that  some  of  her  higher  authorftij 
are  giving  us  their  judgment  ia  it 

Thr  Bishop  of  London  has  organized  a  band  of  missionaries  to  laboar 
large  among  the  people  in  the  East  end  of  the  city.  This  is  a  new  expd 
ment  in  the  English  parochial  system,  and  it  has  grown  out  of  the  Locdii 
Diocesan  Home  Minion. — The  same  prelate  has  lately  consecrated  a  new  \m 
churchy  for  the  Plaistow  and  Yictoria  Dock  Mission.  The  exterior  of  the  ed'fid 
is  of  corrupted  iron,  and  the  interior  is  neatly  and  conmiodioosly  arrang^ 
the  altar  being  placed  in  fipont  of  an  appropriate  reredos.  There  are  sittiflJ 
for  a  congregation  of  about  six  hundred.  Churches  of  this  construction  arc 
certainly  admirably  adapted  for  missionary  purposes. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  isued  directions  to  all  the  surrogates  in  )ns\ 
Diocese,  to  grant  no  marriage  license  whatever,  to  any  divorced  person  whc^  i 
husband  or  wife  is  still  alive. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  England,  after  being  open  for  about  &^a 
years,  have  been  finally  closed.    The  event  took  place  on  Saturday,  Jan.  9th. 

Mr.  "Westerton,  of  illustrious  memory,  has  made  a  munificent  donation  to 
St.  PauPs,  Knightsbridge,  having  announced  it  as  his  purpose  to  dedine  a  re- 
election as  Churchwarden  of  the  parish.  His  reasons  are,  that  the  Bidiop 
has  not  sustained  him  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  parish  ;  and  that  his  frm^ 
leave  him  in  the  lurch,  saddled  with  £500  of  costs  in  his  appeal  to  the  Judi- 
cial Committee.  So  far  as  regards  his  connection  with  the  parish,  we  maj 
safely  afiirm  that "  nothingin  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  it" 

The  new  services  in  Westminster  Abbey  were  succeeding  wonderfnllj. 
Archdeacon  Sinclair  preached  the  third  sermon  of  the  course,  and  the  cob- 
gregation  overflowed  so  much  as  to  fill  the  church  of  St  Margaret's,  near  by. 
Best  of  all,  the  movement  is  so  popular  and  so  successful,  that  St  Paofs 
Cathedral  is  to  be  opened  too,  for  similar  popular  services  in  the  nave.  AbJ 
the  spirit  is  spreading.  Everywhere  we  read  of  courses  of  serrioes  for  tbe 
working  classes,— energetic  preachings, — mighty  crowds  thronging  "  like  dova 
to  their  windows." 

The  Rev.  John  Guthrie,  Lord  Lansdbwne's  domestic  chapkin,  is  ^ 
pointed  Canon  of  Bristol.  He  is  a  "  moderate  Evangelical,"  of  high  chanfr 
ter  for  ability,  earnestness,  and  laborious  zeal. 

Petitions  are  in  circulation,  addressed  to  Convocation,  in  fiivoor  of  cnooo^ 
aging  lay  cooperation  in  Buridecanal  chapters,  and  givmg  a  longer  time  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  two  Houses. 
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WONDERS  OF  ANTI-GEOLOGY. 

[CoDCInded  f^om  page  195  ] 

In  regard  to  the  second  scheme  of  reconciliation,  it  may  be 
well  to  spend  a  few  words ;  though  we  can  scarce  hope  to 
make  any  material  addition  to  what  was  gained  from  Professor 
Lewis  in  the  review  of  his  book  in  our  number  for  September, 
1857. 
'Now,  it  is  remai-kable,  that  within  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Grenesis  the  word  day  is  undeniably  met  with  in  no  less  than 
three  different  senses.  First,  we  find  it  used  as  the  simple 
antithesis  of  night,  without  reference,  apparently,  to  any  par- 
ticular duration  of  time :  "And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and 
the  darkness  He  called  Night."  Second,  we  have  it  used  for 
a  period  of  time,  perhaps  of  indefinite  length,  but  having  two 
contrasted  portions  or  states,  which  are  spoken  of  as  an  even- 
ing and  a  morning.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  passage  is, 
"And  there  was  an  evening,  and  there  was  a  morning  ;  one 
day,"  or  "  the  first  day  ; "  and  so  on  through  the  six  periods  of 
the  creative  work.  It  is  urged  that  in  all  these  cases  the  words 
evening  and  morning  may  be  used,  not  with  reference  to  any 
sun-marked  divisions  of  time  ;  for,  according  to  the  record,  the 
sun  was  not  optically  created  till  the  fourth  day  ;  but  merely  to 
denote  two  antithetic  parfs  of  a  cycle  of  time,  as  being  analo- 
gous to  the  evening  and  morning  of  a  solar  day ;  just  as  we  are 
16 
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wont  to  designate  youth  and  old  age  as  the  morning  and  even- 
ing of  haman  life,  or  the  growth  and  decline  of  kingdoms  and 
states  as  the  morning  and  evening  of  national  existence.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  the  point  now.  Third,  we  find  the  term 
employed  to  denote  the  whole  six  foregoing  periods,  all  grouped 
together  in  one  great  round  of  time,  with  its  included  seri^  of 
creative  acts  :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and 
of  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  when  the  Lobd 
God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens.'' 

Further :  On  turning  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  Micah  we  find 
the  word  day  occurring  in  a  very  different  sense  certainly  from 
what  Mr.  Lord  attaches  to  it  in  any  of  the  forecited  instances. 
The  Prophet  is  speaking  of  the  Divine  Logos,  of  Him  who  "  in 
the  beginning  was  with  God,  and  was  God  : "  **  Whose  outgo- 
ings are  from  of  old,  from  the  days  of  eternity."  For  such  is 
the  marginal  reading  of  the  English  version,  and  is  much  tmer 
to  the  original,  than  that  of  the  regular  text  So,  again,  in  tlie 
eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  where  the  same  Divine  Logos,  or 
Wisdom,  is  represented  as  speaking  of  Himself  in  connection 
with  the  Father,  or  the  Primal  Source  of  Deity  :  "  The  Lord 
possessed  Me  as  His  only-Begotten,  the  Beginning  of  His  ways, 
before  His  works  of  old.  From  eternity  was  I  anointed  ; 
when  He  had  not  made  the  earth,  or  the  parts  beyond,  or  the 
very  beginning  of  the  dust  of  the  world  ;  when  He  prepared 
the  heavens  I  was  there  ;  when  He  made  a  law  for  the  sea, 
even  when  He  ordained  the  supports  of  the  earth  ;  I  was  ever 
with  Him  as  an  only  Child  ;  every  day  was  I  His  delight, 
rejoicing  always  before  Him.''  We  quote  only  so  much  of  the 
sublime  passage  as  seems  needful  to  our  purpose  ;  giving  in  this 
case  also  a  more  literal  version  than  that  of  the  English  text. 
Likewise,  in  the  seventh  of  Daniel,  "  the  high  and  lofty  One 
that  inhabiteth  eternity"  is  repeatedly  designated  as  "the 
Ancient  of  days : "  "  I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down, 
and  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  His  garment  white  as  snow, 
His  throne  the  fiery  flame,  His  wheels  burning  fire :  a  fiery 
stream  issued  from  before  Him ;  thousand  thousands  ministered 
unto  Him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before 
Him."  For  of  what  days  could  "  He  that  inhabiteth  eternity" 
be  fitly  spoken  of  as  the  Ancient  ?    What  must  we  conceive  to 
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be  the  days  of  Him  "  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are  but 
as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  or  as  a  watch  in  the  night?" 
What  can  they  be  but  some  vast  circles  of  duration,  which  pass 
man's  understanding ;  which  bear  some  such  relation  to  the 
Divine  Nature  as  a  common  circuit  of  the  sun  does  to  the 
human  ;  and  which  are  perhaps  therefore  called  days,  because 
the  diurnal  rounds  of  our  life  are  vastly  attenuated,  or  infini- 
tesimal miniatures  of  them?  And  so,  again,  in  the  first  of 
Hebrews,  QoD  the  Father  is  represented  as  saying  to  Him 
**  who  is  before  all  things,  and  by  whom  all  things  consist ; " 
Him  "  whose  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  "  whose  ou^ 
goings  are  from  the  days  of  eternity  ; "  "  Thou  art  My  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee."  For  that  this  refers  to  "  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son,"  seems  evident  from  the  context : 
**And  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  ol 
the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  Thy  hands."  And 
what  kind  of  a  day  must  that  have  been,  when  the  birth  or 
generation  of  Him  took  place,  who  was  "  begotten  before  all 
worlds  ?  "  Was  it  such  a  day  as  is  marked  oflf  by  "  one  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,"  or  any  sun-made  divi- 
sion of  time  at  all  ?  or  was  it  rather  such  a  day  as  we  may 
faintly  conceive  to  be  rounded  out  in  "  worlds  not  lighted  by 
the  sun,"  and  the  light  of  which  is  none  other  than  the  presence 
of  God  Himself? 

We  venture,  then,  to  presume  that  even  Mr.  Lord  may  possi- 
bly admit,  that  in  these  cases  at  least  the  word  day  means  some- 
thing more  than  our  solar  diurnal  periods ;  that  these  "  days  of 
eternity"  are  vast  time-cycles,  (if  indeed  they  should  not  be 
regarded  as  standing  outside  of  time,)  such  as  are  not  expressi- 
ble in  human  language,  nor  measurable  by  any  scale  of  human 
calculation ;  and  which  can  only  be  imaged  in  little  to  the  mind's 
apprehensive  power,  under  forms  and  measures  borrowed  from 
tbe  conditions  of  our  earthly  state.  As  the  image  of  God  in 
the  human  soul,  though  a  true  image,  is  yet  but  a  miniature 
image ;  so  the  ways,  the  periods,  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Being, 
His  working,  and  His  rest,  all  ineflfable  though  they  be,  may 
still  be  regarded  as  bearing  some  likeness  or  analogy  to  those 
of  our  being,  and  are  therefore  diminutively  figured  under  the 
forms  of  ours.    God's  days  are  not  as  our  days  ;  but  it  is  under 
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an  image  of  onrs  that  we  can  best  conceive  something  of  His. 
Hence  words  derived  from  the  passages  of  earth  and  time  are 
continually  transferred  to  those  of  heaven  and  eternity  :  hence 
Scripture,  as  every  one  knows,  describes  the  thoughts,  move- 
ments, purposes  of  the  Divine  Mind  in  the  language  of  ours ; 
because  it  is  only  under  the  forms  of  this  language  that  we  can 
even  approach  to  any  conception  of  them ;  it  is  only  from 
the  pattern  of  our  own  nature  that  we  can  draw  any  idea  of 
the  Divine, 

Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted  from  Scripture,  to 
approve  the  exceeding  compass  and  variety  of  usage  which 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  regard  to  the  word 
day.    Nor  are  there  wanting  divers  instances  of  a  similar  usa|^ 
in  case  of  other  words  ;  as  in  the  first  of  Hebrev^^  God  the 
Father  being  the  Speaker,  and  God  the  Son  the  Person  address- 
ed :    "  But  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  shall  not  fail." 
And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remember  what  our  Saviour 
says  of  Himself  in  the  last  of  Revelation  :    •*  I  am  the  root  and 
the  oflfspring  of  David ;  the  bright  and  morning  star."    For 
what  was  the  morning,  where  the  dayspring,  whose  divine 
beauty  He  ushered  in  ?    But  the  expression  is  metaphorical  ? 
Of  course  it  is  ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  perti- 
nent to  ask,  how  long,  of  what  nature,  when  began,  the  day  to 
which  He  bore  any  such  relation  as  the  morning  star  bears  to 
our  day  ?    So,  too,  in  the  110th  Psalm,  where,  again,  the  Mes- 
siah is  evidently  the  Person  addressed  :    "  From  the  womb  of 
the  morning  Thou  hast  the  dew  of  Thy  youth ; ''  or,  as  ren- 
dered in  the  Psalter,  **  The  dew  of  Thy  birth  is  of  the  womb  of 
the  morning."    For  what  day-dawn  was  it,  or  what  analogue 
of  our  daily  mornings,  from,  or  before,  the  dews  of  which  the 
Eternal  Word  had  the  freshness  of  His  nativity  ?    So,  again, 
we  might  ask,  when  was  the  beginning,  what  the  nature  of  that 
day  which  broke  in  heaven  when  "  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ?  "    Was  it 
such  a  day  as  is  rounded  out  by  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  ? 
.Finally  :    When  it  is  said,  "  How  art  thou  fallen,  O  Lacifer, 
son  of  the  morning  !  "  how  are  we  to  understand  the  parage? 
What,  where  was  the  day,  from  the  dawn  of  which  Lucifer  took 
his  title  of  son  of  the  morning  ?  To  each  of  these  questions  Mr. 
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C-KDrd  can  only  answer,  "  Morning  is  never  caused  by  any  other 
ight  than  that  of  the  sun." 

Prom  all  which  it  may  be  thought  to  appear,  that  Scripture 
•ecognizes  such  things  as  Divine  periods,  or  aeonic  circles  of 
Dtemity,  which  are  therefore  called  days,  because  they  have  in 
tliem  something  analogous  to  the  diurnal  circles  of  earthly 
time  ;  in  a  word,  God's  days,  and  bearing  some  such  propor- 
tion to  His  thoughts,  as  man's  days  bear  to  man's  thoughts. 
-A^nd  it  may  be,  that  as  the  diurnal  periods  of  earth  have  each 
tlieir  evening  and  morning,  the  alternation  of  which  both  makes 
their  periodic  nature,  and  marks  their  periodic  recurrence ;  bo 
tbe  several  parts  of  this  arrangement  find  their  analogues  in  the 
olamic  periods  of  heaven ;  these  also  having  each  their  two 
contrasted  portions,  the  alternation  of  which  serves  in  like  sort 
to  determine  their  periodic  character,  and  mark  their  recur- 
rence on  the  divine  chronometer*;  and  which  are  therefore 
called  evening  and  morning,  because  these  terms  aptly  sug- 
gest their  nature,  and  come  as  near  the  truth  of  things  as  any 
famished  by  human  language.    It  may  be,  too,  that  of  these 
divine  olamic  circles,  or  "  days  of  eternity,"  six  were  meant  to 
be  included,  and  by  the  old  Hebrew  mind  -were  understood  to  be 
included,  in  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation ;  the  six  days  or 
periods  of  the  narrative,  with  their  respective  goings-forth  of 
the  Omnific  Word,  being  used,  to  mark  the  several  stages  of  the 
creative  work  ;  each  period  having,  moreover,  its  evening  of 
decline  from  a  former  state,  and  its  morning  of  resurgence  to  a 
higher  state ;  or,  perhaps,  each  earlier  day  being  but  as  an 
evening,  compared  to  the  supervening  dawn  of  a  diviner  epoch. 
And  it  may  be,  that  as  these  six  periods  of  Divine  Work  were 
followed  by  a  like  period  of  Divine  Rest,  the  morning  of  which 
has  not  yet  dawned ;  so  a  miniature  image  of  this  order  was 
appointed  for  man  :  in  pursuance  of  which  appointment  every 
six  diurnal  periods  of  our  human  work  are  to  be  followed  by 
a  like  period  of  human  rest.  And  that  as  God's  Sabbath  Work 
is  for  the  redeeming  and  saving  of  men,  so  all  our  Sabbaths 
should  be  spent  in  cooperating  with  Him  to  this  end,  till,  per- 
haps, the  seventh  morning  shall  break  with  the  unimaginable 
light  of  the  Resurrection. 
Once  more :    What  should  hinder  the  belief,  that  St.  Paul 
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may  refer  to  these  same  aeonic  days  of  creation,  when  he  says, 
"  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  firamed 
by  the  Word  of  God  ?  "  For  in  the  original  the  word  which 
our  version  most  aptly  renders  by  worlds^  is  <awir  /  a  term  of 
duration  being  put  for  that  which  endures.  And  what  we  are 
here  regarding  as  the  olamic  circles,  represented  in  the  Mosaic 
record,  as  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  by  days,  together  with 
their  included  portions  of  the  creative  work,  may  be  most  ade- 
quately expressed  in  our  language  as  world-periods,  or  lime- 
worlds.  What,  moreover,  should  necessarily  have  prevented 
the  ancient  Hebrews  from  understanding  the  six  days  of  Moses 
in  as  large  a  sense  as  Micah's  "  days  of  eternity,^  or  Daniels 
"Ancient  of  days,"  or  the  language  of  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
when,  to  express  His  co^'ternity  with  the  Father,  He  says, 
"  Every  day  was  I  His  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  Him  ; " 
or  the  many  other  well-known  passages  of  Scripture  where  imj 
is  used  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time?  For  the  Hebrew 
tongue  abounds  in  words  and  phrases  involving  the  idea  of 
time-worlds,  and  thus  inferring  that  this  idea  was  familiar  to 
the  ancient  Hebrew  mind.  And  common  readers  of  the  Bible 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  when  the  sacred  penmen  would 
ascend  towards  a  conception  of  eternity,  instead  of  using 
abstract,  negative  terms,  such  aa  infinite  and  immense,  their  con- 
stant usage  is,  to  multiply  positive  terms  of  duration,  as  aeons  of 
aeons,  worlds  of  worlds,  or  worlds  without  end. 

But  the  reader  will  please  observe,  that  we  merely  say  these 
things  may  Je,  not  that  they  are.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dogma- 
tize on  such  a  subject.  We  are  not  for  enacting  the  bully,  no, 
not  even  when  we  have  such  an  arrant  theological  bully  to  deal 
with  as  Mr.  Lord.  All  that  we  are  specially  anxious  for  is, 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  days  be  regarded  as  at 
least  an  open  question,  and  not  be  shut  up  and  riveted  togefter 
in  any  such  impracticable  narrowness  of  sense  as  Mr.  Lord 
imagines  that  all  but  infidels  and  ignoramuses  must  attach  to 
them.  And  whether  the  larger  interpretation  be  right  or  not, 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  perceive  that  it  involves  anything  of 
violence  or  straining  towards  the  common  usages  of  old  Hebrew 
speech,  or  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  thought,  or  the  natural 
texture  of  human  language :  in  a  word,  we  can  sec  no  good 
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reason  why  it  may  not  be  true.  Nor  are  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  now  thought  to  be  any  more  in  conflict  with  the  induc- 
tions of  geology,  than  they  once  were,  and  that  not  so  very  long 
since,  with  those  of  astronomy.  In  all  their  material  bearings, 
the  two  cases  are  exactly  parallel.  But  things  will  come  right, 
all  in  good  time  :  even  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Lord 
'will  help  to  render  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
days  unpopular.  So  that  we  make  no  question,  that  the  time 
is  not  far  oflF  when  the  popular  mind  will  have  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  Moses  and  the  rocks,  than  it  now  has  in 
reconciling  other  inspired  writers  and  the  planets. 

There  is  another  thought  that  may  be  not  unaptly  glanced  at 
in  this  question.  It  is  a  well-known  rule  of  prophetic  writings, 
that  the  prophecy  and  the  fulfilment  interpret  one  another,  inso- 
much that  the  former  cannot  ordinarily  be  understood  apart 
from  the  latter:  if  the  prediction  be  as  the  index,  the  event  is 
the  light  whereby  that  index  is  to  be  read.  So  far  as  regards 
the  force  and  pertinency  of  this  rule,  it  is  all  one  whether  the 
prophecy  be  anticipative  or  retrospective.  For  prophecy  is 
but  history,  written  or  spoken  without  having  been  learned  ; 
and  it  clearly  matters  not  whether  the  history  be  of  past  things 
or  future,  so  they  be  things  that  the  writer  or  speaker  could  not 
know  save  by  inspiration  or  miracle.  Thus  Nathan  prophe- 
sied to  David  his  past  sin  ;  and  David  readily  interpreted  and 
applied  the  prophecy,  because  he  knew  and  remembered  the 
facts.  Applying  our  rule  to  the  matter  in  hand,  we  come  to 
something  like  this :  The  prophetic  history  of  creation  given 
by  Moses  is  to  be  read,  like  other  prophecies,  by  the  light  of 
its  fulfilment ;  the  event  itself,  that  which  was  actually  done,  in 
a  word,  the  real  facts  of  the  cose,  so  far  as  these  are,  or  at  any 
time  become,  accessible  to  us,  either  in  themselves  or  in  their 
authentic  memorials,  furnish  the  proper  measure  and  exponent 
of  the  prophet's  meaning  ;  the  si^  days  of  the  creation  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  referring  to  the  actual  character  and  con- 
tents of  the  creative  work.  Thus,  to  one  who  knows  not  but 
that  the  sun  and  moon  are  just  what  they  optically  appear,  the 
Mosaic  record  must  needs  bear  a  very  difierent  sense  from  what 
it  bears  to  one  instructed  in  the  real  architecture  of  the  solar 
system  ;  and  the  former's  interpretation  of  the  creative  account 
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will  grow  just  in  proportion  as  he  himself  grows  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  things  created.  We  are  aware  that  this  rule  is 
applicable  only  as  regards  the  extent  and  compa^  or  the 
degree^  of  a  prophet's  meaning,  and  not  where  there  is  an  essen- 
tial and  absolute  contradiction  between  his  words  and  tiie  facts 
in  question.  In  a  case  of  this  latter  kind,  we  cannot  retain 
our  faith  in  the  writer  as  a  prophet^  but  upon  the  supposal  that 
his  words  really  point  to  other  facts  than  those  to  which  we 
had  referred  them. 

In  all  this  it  is  not  questioned  that  God  could  have  made  the 
world,  even  as  geology  finds  it,  in  six  common  solar  days :  the 
only  question  is,  whether  He  did  so.  But  the  God  of  Moses  and 
of  Nature  is  a  God  of  truth :  He  cannot  be  deceived,  neither 
deceiveth  He  any  one  ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  at  liberty  even 
to  imagine,  that  in  the  work  of  a  day  He  would  counterfeit  the 
signature  of  ages,  or  would  cover  the  mountains  and  hills  with 
inscriptions  antedating  their  birth.  Surely  men  would  do  well 
to  beware  lest,  in  order  to  break  down  geology,  they  resort  to 
such  modes  of  argument  and  rules  of  evidence,  as  would  pre- 
clude all  rational  belief  in  Christiapity.  Faith  in  what  God 
says  in  His  word  is  not  to  be  nourished  by  inculcating  distrust 
of  what  He  says  in  His  works. 

To  conclude  this  point :  What  we  have  spoken  of  as  the 
larger  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  days  is  not  nearly  so  modem 
as  certain  modems  have  been  led  to  suppose.  No  less  than  fom^ 
teen  hundred  years  ago,  long  before  the  documents  of  geology 
were  heard  or  dreamed  of,  the  great  St.  Augustine,  who  unde^ 
stood  the  Scriptures,  if  ever  an  uninspired  man  did,  concluded 
from  the  very  face  and  texture  of  the  record  itself,  that  the 
Mosaic  days  were  not  common  solar  days,  but  days  of  an  alto- 
gether celestial  and  ineffable  character.  But,  as  we  had  occa- 
sion to  produce  his  testimony  in  our  above-mentioned  review  of 
Professor  Lewis,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  now.  Bishop  Berk- 
ley— a  most  sweet  and  venerable  name,  suggestive  of  whatsoever 
belongs  to  genius  and  learning  and  Christian  manhood — has 
left  us  no  comments  on  the  Mosaic  record.  The  hand-writing 
of  Time  on  the  strata  of  the  earth  had  scarce  begun  to  be 
studied  in  his  day  ;  the  question  of  a  conflict  between  Mos^ 
and  the  rocks  had  not  been  raised ;  the  findings  of  geology, 
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such  as  they  were,  met  with  no  impugners  except  in  such 
men  as  Voltaire,  who  could  not  bear  to  think  them  true,  lest 
they  should  be  taken  as  confirming  the  account  of  the  Deluge. 
But  the  great  and  good  Bishop  has  left  us  a  brief  comment  on 
the  rocks,  enough  to  show  that  he  did  not  hold  the  larger  inter- 
pretation of  the  six  days  to  be  at  all  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  Faith.  It  is  a  memorable  passage  occurring  in  The 
Minute  Philosopher^  Dialogue  vi.,  section  23,  as  follows  : 

To  any  one  who  considers  that,  on  digging  into  the  earth,  rach  quantities  of 
Bbells,  and  in  some  places  bones  and  horns  of  animals,  are  found  soand  and 
entire,  after  having  lain  there  in  all  probability  some  thoiisaDds  of  years ;  it 
should  seem  probable  that  ^ems,  medals,  and  implements  in  metal  or  stone 
might  have  lasted  entire,  buried  under  ground,  forty  or  fifty  thousand  years,  if 
the  world  had  been  so  old.  How  comes  it,  then,  to  pass,  that  do  remains  are 
found,  do  antiquities  of  those  numerous  ages  preceding  the  Scripture  accounts 
of  time  ;  no  frajrmeuts  of  buildings,  no  public  monuments,  no  intaglios,  cameos, 
ptatuea,  basso-reliivoe,  medals,  inscriptions,  utensils,  or  artificial  works  of  any 
kind  are  ever  discovered,  which  may  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  those 
mighty  empires,  those  successions  of  monarchs,  heroes,  and  demi-gods,  for  so 
many  thousand  years?  Let  us  look  forward,  and  suppoee  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand years  to  come,  during  which  time  we  will  suppo^  that  plagues,  famines, 
wars,  and  earthquakes  shall  have  made  great  havoc  in  the  world ;  is  it  not 
highly  probable  that,  at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  pillars,  vases,  and  statues 
now  in  being,  of  granite,  or  porphyry,  or  jasper,  (stones  of  such  hardness,  as  we 
know  tbem  to  have  lasted  two  thousand  years  above  ground,  without  any  con- 
siderable alteration,)  would  bear  record  of  these  post  ages  ?  or  that  some  of 
our  current  coins  might  then  be  dug  up,  or  old  walls  and  the  foundations  of 
buildings  show  themselves,  as  well  as  the  shells  and  stones  of  the  primerval 
world,  which  are  preserved  down  to  our  times  ? 

Of  course  the  argument  of  this  passage  points  mainly  to  the 
recent  creation  of  man  ;  which,  however,  is  inferred,  as  Lyell 
observes,  on  grounds  strictly  geological ;  the  author  merely 
glancing  at  those  monuments,  which  had  then  scarce  begun  to 
be  discovered,  of  creations  or  worlds  more  ancient  than  that  of 
man.  And  he  anticipates,  with  great  force  and  felicity  of 
thought,  the  whole  bearing  of  the  arguments,  derived  from 
geology,  that  the  world  actually  had  a  beginiitng,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  created  ;  and  adds  that,  in  admitting  such  a 
thing  as  the  creation  of  this  world,  "we  admit  something 
strange,  odd,  and  new  to  human  apprehension,  beyond  any 
other  miracle  whatsoever.''  Nor  will  it  be  amiss  for  us  to  add, 
that  to  geology  more  than  to  any  other  cause  are  we  indebted 
for  the  fact,  which  l^  of  more  significance  and  more  importance 
than  words  can  express,  that  the  great  Doctrine  of  Miracle  and 
Providen'  c  now  stands  on  a  solid  and  inexpugnable  basis  of 
Scientific  Induction. 
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Return  we  now  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lord's  anti-geologic 
wonders.  We  have  seen  how  he  reads  Moses  so  as  to  batter 
the  interpretation  of  geologists ;  let  us  next  see  how  he  inter- 
prets geology  so  as  to  bolster  his  reading  of  Mosc». 

Our  author,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  fully  admits  the 
facts  of  the  geologists,  and  quarrels  only  with  their  inductions. 
One  of  these  inductions  is,  that  the  material  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  except  in  certain  cases,  to  be  determined  by  the  particu- 
lar structure  and  contents  of  the  rocks  themselves,  was  derived 
from  older  terresti'ial  surfaces,  by  aqueous  erosion  and  trans- 
portation. That  the  material  should  have  been  thus  derived. 
Mr.  Lord  holds  to  be  "  incredible  and  impossible,"  and  there- 
fore infers  that  the  induction  cannot  be  true.  On  this  point, 
however,  he  falls  into  a  slight  mistake,  substituting  the  average 
for  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  rocks  in  question.  The 
maximum  depth  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  as  nearly  as  hath 
been  ascertained,  is  not  far  from  ten  miles :  but  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  all  the  strata,  or  systems  of  strata,  are  found  to- 
gether in  any  one  place :  in  many  places  but  few  of  them  are 
found  ;  in  many  others  none  at  all :  in  brief,  their  actual  thick- 
ness varies  all  the  way  from  the  maximum  aforesaid  down  to 
nothing;  the  later  sedimentary  rocks  having  been  formed, 
partly  by  the  denudation  or  wearing  down  of  earlier  rocks  of 
the  same  class,  and  partly  by  that  of  crystalline,  or  plutonic 
aud  volcanic  rocks. 

Mistaking,  then,  average  for  maximum  depth,  Mr.  Lord 
argues  that  the  aboriginal  sources  whence  the  sediment  is 
alleged  to  have  been  derived  must  have  attained  a  height  of  at 
least  ten  miles  above  the  sea.  "  But  mountains,"  says  he,  "ele- 
vated to  such  an  enormous  height,  could  never  have  been  disin- 
tegrated by  the  action  of  the  air,  water,  and  heat  There 
would  have  been  no  air,  except  of  the  most  attenuated  kind, 
and  no  water  at  all,  probably,  at  that  elevation.  On  the  sup- 
position that  vapours  could  have  ascended  to  such  a  height, 
and  fallen  in  the  form  of  snow,  they  would  for  ever  have  re- 
mained congealed.  No  rivers,  therefore,  could  have  flown  from 
them,  and  consequently  no  detritus  could  have  been  borne  from 
them  to  the  sea,  to  be  disti'ibuted  over  its  bottom,  and  form  our 
present  strata."    And  so  he  concludes  that  "  the  supposition  of 
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such  mountains,  as  the  source  of  the  materials  of  the  strata, 
defeats  itself,  and  renders  the  inference  from  it  unscientific  and 
absurd."  And  the  argument  is  so  dear  to  him,  that  he  cannot 
choose  but  repeat  it  and  linger  upon  it ;  from  which  we  infer 
that  he  thinks  it  a  veritable  child  of  his  own  brain. 

Now,  besides  the  mistake  aforesaid,  he  here  falls  into  a  sec- 
ond, in  being  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  another  induction ; 
which  is,  that  probably  in  all  ages  of  the  world  the  earth's 
surface  has  been  undergoing  a  slow  and  gradual  process  of 
upheaval  in  some  places,  and  of  subsidence  in  others.  Such  a 
process  is  well  known  to  be  going  on  now  in  certain  places,  as 
of  rising  in  Norway,  and  of  sinking  in  Greenland  ;  and  there 
are  innumerable  marks  of  its  having  gone  on  in  other  places 
during  the  geologic  ages.  So  that,  while  new  rocks  were 
forming  in  one  place,  the  older  rocks  were  wearing  down  in 
another ;  the  antagonist  forces  of  upheaval  and  denudation 
sometimes  persisting,  it  may  be,  in  the  same  place,  and  keeping 
pace  with  each  other,  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years. 
Who  knows  but  that  mountains  have  kept  pushing  up  their 
tops  for  ages  of  ages,  while  at  the  same  time  rains  and  frosts 
have  kept  pattering  and  crumbling  them  ofiF  as  fast  as  they 
rose,  and  streams  and  rivers  bearing  the  spoils  away  to  other 
places?  So  that  geology  neither  makes  nor  implies  any  such 
supposition  as  our  author  supposes.  Its  method  of  induction 
is  simply  this :  It  finds  certain  results  now  in  course  of  produc- 
tion ;  it  traces  out  and  ascertains  the  forces  or  causes  that  pro- 
duce them ;  it  finds  that  similar  results  have  grown  in  past 
times,  and  refers  them  to  similar  causes.  Moreover,  it  seems 
that  our  orthodox  philosopher  himself  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
process  in  question,  when  it  suits  his  purpose  to  remember  it. 
For  instance,  he  holds  that  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge  the  sea 
and  land  changed  places  with  each  other ;  that  the  Asiatic 
continent,  having  previously  formed  part  of  the  ocean's  bed, 
was  then  upheaved ;  but  that  at  first  it  was  **  comparatively 
small,"  and  did  not  attain  to  its  present  size  and  height  till  "  a 
considerable  period  after  that  event." 

As  Mr.  Lord  does  not  allow  the  materials  of  the  strata  to 
come  from  the  outside  of  the  earth,  the  reader  may  be  curious 
to  know  where  he  gets  them.    For,  be  it  remembered,  he  holds 
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the  strata  to  have  been  formed  by  the  depositing  of  sediment 
under  water.  And  the  "  induction "  of  our  "learned  Theban^ 
is  this :  That  at  the  time  of  creation  vast  stores  of  materials 
were  prepared  and  laid  up,  all  ready  for  use,  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth  ;  and  that,  by  means  and  agencies  duly  provided  to 
that  end,  they  were  afterwards  ejected,  in  the  shape  of  mud, 
sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  chalk,  lime,  lava,  &c.,  into  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  whence,  gradually  sinking,  they  diffused  thcmselTea 
over  the  bottom  in  layers.  So  that  his  geology  is  at  least  mock 
profounder  than  that  of  the  geologists :  where  they  walk  os 
the  earth,  he  walks  into  it ;  deriving  his  facts  from  his  theory, 
and  building  his  house  of  "  induction  "  from  the  roof  dovih 
wards.  Of  course,  in  this  way  he  gets  the  strata  made  as  fast 
as  he  wants  them  ;  while,  in  their  rapidity  of  formation,  plants 
and  animals,  besides  being  killed  off  in  large  numbers  by  un- 
wholesome food,  were  secured  for  fossilization  before  they  bad 
time  to  decay  or  be  eaten  up.  And  so,  after  smashing  up  tie 
geology  of  the  poor  geologists,  he  spends  the  rest  of  his  work 
in  "  proving,  first,  that  all  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  different  rocks  and  soils  originally  existed 
in  masses  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  ;  next,  that  vast  volume 
of  them  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  depths  where  they  vere 
first  placed,  and  become  parts  of  the  present  surface ;  and 
thirdly,  that  there  have  been  agents  in  the  proper  conditions, 
and  of  sufiBcient  force,  to  have  ejected  the  whole  body  of  the 
sedimentary  strata,  and  within  the  periods  during  which, 
according  to  the  sacred  narrative,  they  must  have  been 
formed." 

It  would  be  doing  Mr.  Lord  a  great  wrong,  however,  to 
hold  him  responsible  for  this  thing  as  if  it  were  absolotelj 
original  with  him  :  it  is  merely  an  extension  to  all  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  of  what  is  evidently  true  of  some  of  them.  For, 
besides  the  many  and  large  masses  of  volcanic  rocks  which  arc 
found  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  materials  of  which  are  on  all 
hands  accounted  to  have  been  thrown  out  from  beneath  in  a 
state  of  igneous  fusion, — besides  these,  mud-volcanoes  are  well 
known  to  have  burst  forth  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  from  the 
discharges  of  which  some  sedimentary  rocks  were  formed.  But 
the  geologists  have  been  foolish  enough  to  examine  the  struc- 
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ture  and  contents  of  different  rocks,  and  thns  to  distinguish 
between  those  formed  in  one  way  and  those  in  another.  Just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  let  us  try  Mr.  Lord's  "  induction  "  by 
some  of  the  fads  thus  obtained.  For  instance,  Hugh  Miller 
found  numerous  and  distinct  ripple-marks  deep  in  the  strata  of 
the  Old  Red  sandstone  system  of  Scotland  ;  and  Dr.  Hitchcock 
DO  less  numerous  and  distinct  foot-prints  of  huge  birds  in  the 
New  Red  sandstone  strata  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  They 
had  observed  similar  marks  on  low  sandy  shores  and  beaches, 
which  are  alternately  overflown  by  the  tide  and  baked  by  the 
sun  ;  where  birds  are  wont  to  resort  for  the  meals  which  the 
waves  have  newly  served  up  for  them,  and  then  politely  with- 
drawn ;  and  where,  in  the  intervals  of  tide,  dry  sand  is  drifted 
from  inland  by  the  winds,  but  treads  so  lightly  as  not  to  mar 
the  impressions  left  by  the  ripples  and  the  birds,  and  thus 
treasures  them  jip  safe  for  future  geologists.  Putting  the 
ancient  and  the  recent  facts  together,  the  men  concluded  the 
strata  in  question  to  be  of  what  is  called  littoral  origin.  And 
as  the  Old  Red  of  Scotland  attains  in  some  places  a  thickness 
of  more  than  3,000  feet,  geologists  infer  that  while  the  strata 
were  slowly  forming,  their  rocky  base  was  slowly  sinking,  so 
that  the  land  and  water  kept  the  same  relative  level  as,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  layer  after  layer  was  elaborated.  Do  you  ask 
how  we  are  to  account  for  these  fossil  ripple-marks  and  bird's- 
tracks?  Ho,  manl  what  a  question  I  nothing  easier  in  the 
world.  Dont  you  see,  they  must  have  been  vomited  forth  in 
submarine  mud-eruptions  from  the  earth's  insides,  and,  in  the 
rapidity  of  deposition,  got  fossilized  before  they  had  time  to  be 
effaced  ?  The  geologists  are  voluble  of  similar  facts,  gathered 
from  rocks  of  various  ages;  but  it  takes  a  Mr.  Lord  to 
EXPLAIN  'em. 

Our  author's  derivation  of  the  pebbles  is  very  ingenious. 
Now,  these  curious  creatures,  arrant  liars  as  they  are,  fabricate 
long  histories  of  themselves ;  how  they  were  wrought  out  from 
fragments  of  old  rocks,  which  were  slowly  rounded  and 
smoothed  by  watery  agitation ;  after  which  process,  they  were 
in  some  places  huddled  together  in  immense  quantities  by  fresh- 
ets and  floods,  and  finally  cemented  together  in  a  matrix  of 
earthy  paste.    Such  is  the  Great  Conglomerate  which  forms 
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the  lower  member  of  the  Old  Red  system  in  Scotland,  covering 
an  area  of  several  thousand  square  miles,  and  attaining  in  some 
places  a  thickness  of  400  feet.  These  pebbles  pretend  to  have 
been  mainly  formed  from  the  older  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Hugh  Miller,  who  heard  their  idle  prattle  through  and  through, 
fancied  that  some  of  them  showed  marks  of  fossilized  life,  and 
that  others  were  of  fine-grained  red  granite,  red  quartz,  red 
fel  spar,  red  porphyry,  an  impure  red  jasper,  red  homstone, 
and  a  red  granitic  gneiss.  "The  hardest  masses,"  says  he, 
"  which  the  stratum  encloses — ^porphyries  of  vitreous  fracture, 
that  cut  glass  as  readily  as  flint,  and  pieces  of  quartz  that  strike 
fire  quite  as  profusely  from  steel — are  yet  polished  and  ground 
down  into  bullet-like  forms,  not  an  angular  fragment  appearing 
in  some  parts  of  the  mass  for  yards  together.  The  debris  of 
our  harder  rocks,  rolled  for  centuries  in  the  beds  of  our  more 
impetuous  rivers,  or  tossed  for  ages  along  our  more  exposed 
and  precipitous  sea-shores,  could  not  present  less  equivocally 
the  marks  of  violent  and  prolonged  attrition,  than  the  pebbles 
of  this  bed."  Such  is  the  story  these  shrewd  beings  palmed  off 
upon  that  honest  and  sturdy  Scotchman,  he  being  simple  enough 
to  believe  the  marvellous  tale.  Of  like  sort  is  the  still  greater 
conglomerate  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  coal-measures  in 
Pennsylvania  ;  being  at  its  southeastern  limit  1,500  feet  thick, 
but,  as  we  go  northwest,  dwindling  down,  in  the  space  of  thirty 
miles,  to  a  thickness  of  only  500  feet. 

Of  course,  if  these  pebbles  had  any  such  origin  as  they  pre- 
tend, and  as  the  geologists  believe,  ages  of  ages  must  have  been 
required,  to  produce  and  accumulate  such  countless  myriads  of 
them.  But  Mr.  Lord  gets  you  up  any  imaginable  quantity  of 
them  in  the  space  of  a  day ;  a  common  solar  day,  we  mean,  not 
one  of  those  aeonic  or  olamic  circles,  such  as  may  be  imagined 
to  form  the  "  days  of  eternity."  His  induction  is,  that  at  Uie 
time  of  making  these  pebbles  the  several  rocks  which  furnished 
the  raw  material  of  them  existed  in  a  plastic  state  beneath  the  ' 
sea ;  and  that,  some  of  the  forecited  submarine  vomitings  of 
mud  and  lava  taking  place,  the  explosions  were  so  violent,  that 
"  portions  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  forced  their  way 
upwards  were  torn  into  fragments,  and  projected  with  a  rotary 
motion  into  the  surging  and  rushing  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  the 
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whirl  of  which  they  were  borne  off  to  a  distance  ere  they 
reached  the  bottom,  and  stripped  in  the  process  of  their  angles 
and  points,  and  reduced  to  a  circular  or  elliptical  form." 

This  account  of  the  matter  needs  no  comment,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  regarded,  even  by  the  geologists  themselves,  as  "  per- 
fectly satisfactory."  But  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  leave  the 
subject,  without  first  adverting  to  another  point.  It  is  a  favour- 
ite idea  of  our  author's,  that  of  the  forces  which  produced  the 
sedimentary  rocks  some  have  become  altogether  extinct,  and 
the  others  do  not  now  act  with  anything  like  their  former  in- 
tensity. And  in  proof  that  some  of  those  forces  died  out  long 
ago,  he  tells  us,  "  Not  a  particle  of  sand  or  gravel,  not  a  soli- 
tary pebble  or  mass  of  larger  size,  like  those  imbedded  in  con- 
•  glomerates,  has  been  brought  into  existence  for  ages."  Think 
of  that,  0  ye  geologists  I  Have  ye  not  wickedly  taught  us,  that 
in  thousands  of  places  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles  are  continually 
in  process  of  formation  ?  You,  especially.  Sir  Geologist  Lyell, 
is  it  not  profanely  written  in  one  of  your  books,  that  most  of  the 
rivers  between  Toulon  and  Genoa  are  now  forming  strata  of 
conglomerate  and  sand,  the  materials  thereof  being  stolen  from 
Alpine  heights  ?  that,  in  order  to  keep  open  the  main  road 
along  the  sea-coast  from  France  to  Italy,  masses  of  shingle, 
brought  down  during  the  flood  season,  have  to  be  annually  re- 
moved ?  and  that  in  some  places,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nice,  these  pebbly  products  of  the  rivers  are  seen  to  form  beds 
of  shingle  along  the  shore,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  is 
swept  off  into  the  deep  sea  ? 

To  the  same  end,  our  author  further  instructs  us,  that  chalk 
was  in  like  manner  the  product  of  causes  no  longer  in  action, 
and  that  "no  indications  appear  of  such  formations  since  the 
commencement  of  the  tertiary  period."  Hear  that,  Capt.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Darwin,  and  Mr.  Dana  I  For  did  you  not,  by  your 
obscene  publications,  heinously  mispersuade  the  aforesaid  Sir 
Geologist  Lyell,  that  in  the  Bermudas  and  Bahamas  there  are 
many  lagoons  nearly  inclosed  by  coral  reefs,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  chalky  mud  is  formed  from  the  grinding  up  of  corals  and 
corallines,  the  exuviae  of  moUusks  and  crustaceans,  and  the 
dung  of  conchs  and  coral-eating  fish  ?  That  in  the  West  India 
seas  a  huge  species  of  conch  adds  largely  to  the  chalky  mud  by 
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means  of  its  fsecal  pellets  ?  that  in  the  coral  regions  of  the  Pa- 
cific gregarious  fishes  of  a  certain  genus  were  seen  in  great 
numbers,  "  browsing  quietly  on  living  corals,  like  grazing  hods 
of  gramniverous  quadrupeds ;"  and  tliat  their  intestines,  on  be- 
ing opened,  were  found  to  be  full  of  impure  chalk  ?  That  ia 
the  coral  reef  of  Oahu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  formations  are 
met  with,  that  are  just  like  chalk  in  colour,  fracture,  texture, 
and  in  being  equally  good  to  write  with  ;  and  that  in  manj 
growing  coral  reefs  a  similar  formation  of  modem  chalk  occurs, 
undistinguishable  from  the  ancient  ?  Similar  remarks  might 
be  made  touching  several  other  points  aflSrmed  in  like  manner 
by  our  anti-geologist.  In  slwrt,  there  "  appears  an  appea^ 
ance  "  of  his  making  or  unmaking  facts,  according  as  his  "  in- 
duction "  wills  or  nills  them. 

Now  for  our  author's  strong  point,  the  very  hinge,  indeed, 
whereon  his  whole  "  induction  "  turns.  We  have  already  seen 
that  he  holds  the  Deluge  to  have  been  universal,  maintaining 
that  at  the  time  of  that  event  the  land  and  water  changed 
places  ;  the  old  continents  and  islands  sinking  down,  so  as  to 
form  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  old  ocean-bed,  or  portions  of 
it,  being  upheaved,  so  as  to  form  the  present  system  of  conti- 
nents and  islands.  This,  he  thinks,  abundantly  explains  the 
non-appearance  of  human  remains  in  all  the  older  strata,  these 
strata  having  been  laid  before  the  emergence  of  the  present 
land  ;  while  the  monuments  of  the  antediluvians  are  of  coarse 
inaccessible  to  the  pryings  of  geologic  impertinence.  "The 
strata,"  says  he,  "  that  now  form  the  crust  of  the  continents  and 
islands,  in  the  main  lay,  undoubtedly,  previous  to  the  Deluge, 
beneath  the  sea,  and  were  formed,  at  least  chiefly,  during  the 
interval  from  the  creation  to  that  catastrophe.  The  primitiye 
earth,  occupied  by  the  first  pair  and  their  descendants  down  to 
the  Flood,  was  then  submerged,  and  still  continues  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  total  absence  from  the  strata  of  this 
country,  of  Europe,  of  Africa,  and  Asia,  of  the  relics  of  those 
then  destroyed,  is  precisely  therefore  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  time  and  mode  of  their  destruction.  How  could  their 
remains  be  entombed  in  those  strata  which  had  been  deposited 
before  the  epoch  of  the  Deluge  that  swept  them  to  their  watery 
sepulchre?" 
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From  this  it  clearly  follows,  that  whatsoever  strata,  or  sys- 
tems of  strata,  can  be  proved  to  have  been  of  fresh-water  ori- 
gin, or  to  have  been  formed  since  those  of  fresh-water  origin, 
must  be  referred  to  the  post-diluvian  period.  Let  us,  then,  try 
the  "  induction  "  of  our  anti-geologist  by  a  few  geological  facts. 

One  of  the  most  classic  regions  of  geology  is  the  province  of 
Auvergne,  in  central  France,  long  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soils, 
the  product  of  volcanoes  that  were  extinct  before  the  region 
became  known  to  history,  and  of  lakes  and  rivers  older  than 
the  volcanoes.  Almost  every  inch  of  the  spot,  both  horizon- 
tally and  perpendicularly,  has  been  minutely  studied,  and  sev- 
eral interesting  books  written  concerning  it.  Of  course  our 
account  of  the  region  must  be  very  general,  embracing  only  a 
few  such  particulars  as  bear  directly  on  the  point  in  hand. 

The  region,  then,  may  be  described  as  a  large  plain,  40  or 
60  miles  long,  and  averaging  20  miles  in  width,  and  walled  in 
with  mountains  of  gneiss  and  granite.  This  plain  is  composed 
of  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  deposits,  and  its  surface  is  diversi- 
fied with  numerous  conical  hills,  many  of  which  are  surmounted 
with  cappings  of  basaltic  rock,  the  remains  of  immense  lava- 
floods  that  were  once  continuous  over  large  areas,  but  were  af- 
terwards excavated  by  diluvial  agency.  These  fresh-water 
strata,  or  gronps  of  strata,  are  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and 
the  borders  of  the  ancient  lake  wherein  they  were  accumulated 
may  generally  be  traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other 
ancient  rocks  rising  up  boldly  from  the  plain.  Among  these 
deposits,  we  have,  first,  strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  sometimes 
concreted  into  solid  rock,  and  containing  pebbles  of  all  the  an- 
cient rocks  of  the  higher  country  around,  such  as  granite,  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  clay-slate,  porphyry,  and  others.  In  one  place,  a 
section  of  about  50  feet  in  height  has  been  laid  open  by  a  tor- 
rent, and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  consist  of  fragments  of  gran- 
ite, quartz,  primary  slate,  and  red  sandstone.  These  strata  are 
not  continuous,  but  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  different  places 
about  the  margin  of  the  lake  where  rivers  and  torrents  flowed 
into  it ;  just  as  in  Lake  Superior  similar  deposits  are  annually 
amassed  near  the  northern  shores,  while  the  finer  sediment  is 
carried  further  out  into  the  waters.  Next  we  have  strata  of 
limestone  and  calcareous  marl,  lying  nearly  horizontal,  and  at- 
17 
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taining  a  thickness  of  900  feet.  These  are  wholly  of  fredh 
water  origin,  and  abound  in  shells  of  genera  that  are  well 
known  to  inhabit  lakes  and  rivers.  Some  of  the  limestone  strata 
are  called  **  indusial,"  being  entirely  made  up  of  the  cases,  or 
indiisue,  of  caddis-worms,  which  have  been  cemented  by  calca- 
reous infiltration  into  a  stone  so  hard  as  to  be  used  for  buDd- 
ing.  In  the  limestone,  along  with  land  and  fresh-water  shells, 
and  vegetable  remains,  are  bones  of  the  paleotherium,  anoplo- 
therium,  martin,  dog,  rat,  tortoise,  crocodile,  serpent,  and  birds, 
little  changed  by  the  lava-currents  that  have  flowed  over  them. 
In  some  places  the  limestone  has  an  intermixture  of  volcanic 
matter,  presenting  all  the  marks  of  a  sediment  slowly  and 
quietly  deposited  in  a  lake,  into  which  ashes  and  scoriae  were 
thrown  by  a  neighbouring  volcano.  The  marls  grow,  in  some 
places,  to  a  thickness  of  700  feet.  They  arc  finely  laminated, 
the  layers  being  almost  as  thin  as  paper ;  a  character  that  often 
arises  from  the  innumerable  thin  shells  of  the  small  animal 
called  Cypris.  "  A  more  convincing  proof,"  says  Lyell,  "  of 
the  tranquillity  and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow  and 
gradual  process  by  which  the  lake  was  filled  up  vrith  fine  mud, 
cannot  be  desired." 

Of  a  later  date  than  all  the  foregoing,  we  have  huge  beds  of 
volcanic  matter,  such  as  basalt  and  scoriae,  either  spread  over 
the  tabular  masses  of  limestone,  or  appearing  as  crests  on  the 
summits  of  the  hills.  Of  a  still  later  date,  are  beds  of  sand  and 
diluvial  gravel,  containing  bones  of  the  mastodon,  elephant, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse,  boar,  hyena,  bear,  dog, 
beaver,  and  hare,  together  with  lignite  and  other  vegetable 
remains. 

From  all  the  phenomena  of  the  district,  taken  together,  geol- 
ogistis  infer  the  following  train  of  events.  First,  a  period  of 
repose,  during  which  the  irregular  hollows  of  the  region  were 
occupied  by  freshwater  lakes,  and  the  country  around  peopled 
with  paleotheria,  anoplotheria,  and  other  extinct  mammalia, 
whose  bones,  together  with  plants  and  lacustrine  shells,  were 
enveloped  in  the  tranquil  depositions  going  on  in  the  lakes. 
This  was  followed  by  an  upheaval  of  the  district :  a  new  sys- 
tem of  lakes  was  established  ;  forests  grew  up,  and  were  inhab- 
ited by  a  new  creation  of  beasts,  such  as  large  deer,  oxen,  rhi- 
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noceroses,  and  hyenas,  wlioso  skeletons  were  imbedded  in  the 
sediment  of  the  waters.  To  this  succeeded  a  period  of  fiery 
turbulence  ;  volcanic  eruptions  broke  out  through  hundreds  of 
vents  ;  trachyte  and  basalt  were  vomited  forth  in  floods  of  lava, 
which  overspread  the  lacustrine  deposits.  After  this  came 
another  period  of  tranquillity  :  the  rivers,  dammed  up  by  lava- 
currents,  formed  new  channels,  and  accumulated  beds  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay ;  huge  deer  and  oxen  still  inhabited  the  region, 
along  with  hyenas  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  Other  volcanic 
eruptions  succeeded,  and  were  long  continued  :  the  rivers, 
again  choked  up  and  turned  from  their  courses,  begun  to  dig 
themselves  new  channels  through  the  lava-floods,  through  the 
limestone,  down  to  the  granite  rocks  beneath,  intersecting  the 
country  with  valleys  and  ravines,  and  spreading  over  the  an- 
cient beds  the  modern  alluvium. 

"  There  is  perhaps  no  district,"  says  Man  tell,  "  which  exhibits 
in  more  striking  characters  the  erosive  power  of  running  water, 
than  Auvergne.  In  many  places  the  basalt  is  columnar,  like 
that  of  StaflFa  and  the  Giant's  Causeway  ;  and  one  range,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ardeche,  forms  a  majestic  colonnade  150  feet 
in  height,  extending  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  valley  which 
has  been  channelled  out  by  the  stream  that  flows  at  its  base." 
We  will  finish  the  tale  with  a  short  quotation  from  Mr.  Scrope  : 
"  The  bed  of  the  Ardeche  is  strewed  with  basaltic  boulders, 
pebbles,  and  sand,  originating  from  the  destruction  of  the  col- 
umnar ranges.  In  some  of  the  volanic  cones  the  beds  of  basalt 
may  be  traced  issuing  from  the  crater  and  following  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  valley,  just  as  a  stream  of  lava  would  flow  down 
the  same  course  at  the  present  time.  Yet  these  ancient  cur- 
rents have  since  been  corroded  by  rivers  which  have  worn 
through  a  mass  of  rock  150  feet  in  height,  and  formed  a  chan- 
nel even  in  the  granite  rocks  beneath,  since  the  lava  first  flowed 
in  the  valley.  In  another  spot,  a  bed  of  basalt  160  feet  high 
has  been  cut  through  by  a  mountain  stream,  and  very  beautiful 
columnar  masses  are  displayed.  The  vast  excavations  eflFected 
by  the  erosive  power  of  water  along  the  valleys  which  feed  the 
Ardeche,  since  their  invasion  by  lava-currents,  prove  that  even 
the  most  recent  of  these  volcanic  eruptions  belong  to  an  era 
incalculably  remote." 
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Now,  the  history  of  this  region  extends  back  not  less  than 
2,000  years,  during  which  time  its  surface  has  undergone  v^y 
little  change.  From  the  Deluge  to  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period,  we  cannot  get  up  more  than  3,000  years.  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  our  anti-geologist,  this  vast  train  and  sequence  of 
operations,  the  slow  deposition  of  thinly  foliated  marls  to  the 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  the  not  less  slow  wearing  of 
streams  through  huge  masses  of  basaltic  rock,  must  have  been 
all  despatched  in  a  period  of  3,000  years.  We  ^pect  he  will 
find  it  somewhat  hai^der  to  make  men  believe  that,  than  to  per- 
suade them  that  the  Mosaic  days  may  possibly  have  been  more 
than  our  solar  diurnal  periods. 

For  our  next  instance,  let  us  go  to  the  southeastern  part  of 
England,  and  take  a  short  interview  with  what  is  known  as  the 
TVeaklen  formation,  which,  together  with  its  underlying  Purbeck 
beds,  reaches  a  depth  of  more  than  1,500  feet.  The  strata, 
throughout,  are  demonstrably  of  freshwater  origin,  and  abound 
in  unmistakable  proofs  of  having  been  formed  in  an  estuary, 
into  which  one  or  more  powerful  rivers  emptied  themselves. 
The  formation  varies  greatly  in  structure  and  composition : 
uppermost  in  tlie  series,  we  have  clays,  and  limestones  consist- 
ing mainly  of  freshwater  snail-shells  ;  in  the  middle,  sand  and 
sandstones,  witli  sliales  and  lignite,  prevail ;  below  which  the 
clays,  with  shelly  marbles  or  limestones,  reappear.  In  some  of 
the  sandstone  strata  occur  masses  of  grit  and  conglomerate 
made  up  of  rolled  pebbles  of  quartz,  jasper,  and  indurated  clay, 
with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  reptiles  and  fishes.  At  different 
heights,  are  found  again  and  again  slabs  of  sandstone  witli  a 
strong  ripple-mark,  and  between  these  slabs  beds  of  clay  many 
feet  thick.  In  some  places,  there  are  indications  of  this  clay 
having  dried  and  cracked  in  the  sun  before  the  next  layer  was 
deposited.  At  various  points,  are  innumerable  traces  of  a  fossil 
vegetable,  with  the  stems  and  branches  disposed  as  if  the  plants 
were  standing  erect  where  they  grew,  the  sand  having  been 
gently  gathered  upon  and  around  them.  At  a  place  called 
Brook-point,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  cliffs  of  clay  are  met  with 
80  feet  high,  containing  lignite  and  vegetable  remains :  trunks 
of  trees,  of  coaly  blackness,  are  seen  imbedded  in  the  cliffs.  On 
removing  the  sea  weeds  that  grow  on  the  shore,  petrified  trees 
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occur,  smothered  in  beds  of  indurated  clay  ;  the  stems  being 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long  ; 
with  the  knotty  bark  and  woody  fibre  very  distinct.  Bones  of 
gigantic  reptiles  are  found  on  the  shore,  being  washed  out  of 
the  beds  that  contain  them.  Still  more  remarkable,  the  lower- 
most of  the  Purbeck  strata,  which  are  much  quarried  for  build- 
ing, are  found  to  enclose  what  is  termed  the  dirt-bed.  Mantell 
relates,  that  on  visiting  the  place  in  1832,  a  portion  of  the  dirt- 
bed  having  been  cleared,  he  found  the  floor  of  the  quarry  liter- 
ally strewn  with  fossil  wood,  and  saw  before  him  **  a  petrified 
tropical  forest,  the  trees  and  the  plants,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  in  Arabian  story,  being  converted  into  stone,  yet  still 
maintaining  the  places  which  they  occupied  when  alive."  The 
stems  were  generally  three  or  four  feet  high ;  some  of  them 
were  two  feet  through  ;  the  united  fragments  of  one  trunk 
measured  upwards  of  30  feet  in  length.  Still  lower  in  the  for- 
mation occur  two  other  carbonaceous  beds,  one  of  them  con- 
taining plants  in  an  upright  position. 

From  all  these  facts  Lyell  infers  that  the  whole  formation 
was  deposited  in  water  of  a  moderate  depth,  and  often  extreme- 
ly shallow.  "  This  idea,''  says  he,  "  may  seem  startling  at  first, 
yet  such  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  a  gradual  and 
continuous  sinking  of  the  ground  in  an  estuary  or  bay,  into 
which  a  great  river  discharged  its  turbid  waters."  Remains 
but  to  add,  that  the  Wealden  has  been  traced  over  an  area  of 
200  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  of  nearly  the  same  from  north- 
west to  southeast. 

Above  the  Wealden,  and  therefore  later  than  it,  was  deposit- 
ed the  Chalk,  which,  with  its  associated  beds  of  Greenstone 
and  Gault,  reaches  a  thickness  of  1,400  feet.  This  is  regarded 
by  all  geologists  as  a  marine  formation.  Above  the  Chalk, 
again,  were  deposited  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  London  basin, 
in  some  places  600  feet  thick  ;  also  a  marine  formation  ;  though 
its  materials  were  evidently  drawn  from  lands  lying  not  very 
far  off",  as  it  incloses,  along  with  the  bones  of  turtles  and  croc- 
odiles, those  also  of  various  birds  and  quadrupeds,  together 
with  rolled  trunks  of  trees,  and  seed-vessels  and  stems  and 
branches  of  tropical  plants  in  such  abundance  and  variety  that, 
says  Mantell,  "  a  group  of  spice  islands  seems  necessary  to  ac- 
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count  for  such  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  productions."  As 
the  London  clay  had  to  be  finished  before  the  building  of  Lon- 
don town,  Mr.  Lord,  it  seems  to  us,  will  have  to  crowd  a  gwi 
deal  of  pretty  hard  work  into  his  period  of  3,000  years  alter 
the  Deluge  ;  unless  he  take  upon  him  to  hold  that  tlie  fonni- 
tions  of  the  Wealden  and  London  clay,  with  their  marvelloK 
contents,  their  countless  millions  of  freshwater  shells,  thdr 
bones  of  quadrupeds  and  enormous  reptiles,  their  fossil  ripple- 
marks,  and  buried  soils,  and  petrified  forests  were  all  cooked 
up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  then  belched  forth  into  tie 
waters  of  the  ocean. 

Let  us  next  see  how  tremendously  certain  of  our  present  riTen 
must  have  worked,  in  order  to  achieve  their  results  since  the  Dd- 
uge.  For  instance,  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  spread  their 
muddy  sediment  annually  over  an  area  of  65,000  square  mik 
Near  Calcutta,  the  delta  has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  4S1 
feet,  without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  fluviatile  deposit  Bei 
of  black  peat,  logs  and  branches  of  wood,  fluviatile  shell?,  and 
bones  of  quadrupeds  and  freshwater  turtles  were  found  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  work.  As  the  boring  extended  far  beloT 
the  present  level  of  the  sea,  it  would  seem  that  the  land  most 
have  been  gradually  sinking  as  the  alluvium  was  forming. 
Careful  experiments  have  been  made,  and  careful  estimates 
based  upon  them,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  two  rivers 
bring  down  not  far  from  40,000  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  solid 
matter  every  year.  Reckoning  the  fluviatile  deposit  to  be  only 
300  feet  deep,  it  would  take  the  two  rivers,  at  tJiis  rate,  13,6W 
years  to  do  their  work. 

Similar  experiments  and  estimates  have  been  made  in  r^ard 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  its  waters  amia- 
ally  bring  down  solid  matter  to  the  amount  of  3,702,758,400 
cubic  feet.  The  delta  covers  an  area  of  13.600  square  statute 
miles,  and  has  been  bored,  near  New  Orleans,  to  the  depth  of 
600  feet,  without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  alluvial  depoal 
Reckoning  the  average  depth  at  528  feet,  67,000  years  would 
be  required  for  its  formation.  Moreover,  there  is  an  allurial 
plain  above  the  delta  larger  even  than  the  delta  itself  thoogl 
probably  not  so  deep.  Then,  too,  a  considerable  portion  of  tie 
sediment  is  carried  far  away  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Besides, 
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there  is  the  older  alluvial  plain  which  shows  itself  in  some 
places,  as  at  Natchez,  in  blufiFs  more  than  200  feet  high.  In 
this  ancient  deposit  are  found  buried  swamps,  numerous  terres- 
trial and  freshwater  shells,  and  bones  of  the  mastodon,  mega- 
lonyx,  horse,  bear,  stag,  ox,  and  other  quadrupeds,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  extinct  species. 

While  the  Mississippi  has  been  working  away  at  its  mighty 
task,  what  has  Niagara  been  doing  ?  It  has  merely  eaten  its  way 
back  seven  miles  through  90  feet  thickness  of  hard  limestone, 
and  as  many  more  of  soft  shales,  with  occasional  interstratifi- 
cations  of  sandstone,  underlying  the  limestone.  These  shales 
are  easily  excavated  by  the  wi-athful  waters,  so  that  huge  frag- 
ments of  the  overhanging  rock  sometimes  tumble  down,  shak- 
ing the  country  around  like  an  earthquake  ;  else  the  cataract 
could  not  dig  its  way  back  so  fast  as  il>  does.  Observations 
have  not  been  made  through  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to 
arrive  at  certain  data  as  to  the  rate  of  recession.  The  largest 
estimate  gives  an  average  of  about  three  feet  a  year  ;  which 
would  carry  the  work  through  in  some  12,000  years.  An  esti- 
mate formed  on  better  advices  assigns  one  foot  a  year  as  a  much 
more  probable  average ;  at  which  rate  the  work  would  take 
some  36,000  years. 

But  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Lord  gets  it  done.  "  The  Niagara," 
says  he,  "  must  naturally  have  cut  its  passage  back  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  near  its  present  fall  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  strata  over  which  it  passed  were  at  iBrst  so  pli- 
ant as  easily  to  yield  to  the  powerful  impulse  of  the  current  and 
cataract.  The  length  and  depth  of  the  channel,  instead  of 
proving  that  a  long  period  elapsed  during  its  excavation,  pre- 
sent a  resistless  demonstration  that  no  more  time  can  have 
been  occupied  by  it,  than  passed  between  the  upheaval  of  the 
strata  and  their  acquiring  such  a  measure  of  hardness  as  to 
enable  them  to  resist,  as  they  now  do,  the  impulse  of  the  waters. 
It  is  truly  surprising  that  geologists,"  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  flying  island  which  Gulliver  visited 
did  not  look  down  with  more  wonder  on  the  benightment  of 
mankind  in  general,  than  our  author  does  on  such  men  as  Chal- 
mers, Buckland,  Whewell,  Lyell,  Murchison,  Mantell,  Agassiz, 
Sedgwick,  Phillips,  Hitchcock,  and  Miller.    It  is  well  known 
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that  those  famous  islanders  were  always  so  wrapped  up  in  cogi- 
tation, that  they  could  not  attend  to  anything  that  was  said  to 
them,  unless  their  flappers  were  by,  to  strike  them  on  the  ear: 
and  that  they  had  a  very  mean  opinion  of  such  as  could  notice 
what  was  going  on  about  them,  without  being  flapped.  Mr. 
Lord  seems  to  stand  in  a  similar  attitude  towards  the  men  in 
quCw^tion.  But  probably  his  flappers  are  not  always  at  hand,  to 
do  their  oflBce  :  had  they  stood  ready  to  flap  him  on  the  eye  at 
the  right  time,  he  might  possibly  have  gone  out  of  himself  long 
enough  to  see,  that  the  walls  of  the  Niagara  ditch  present  the 
same  form  and  aspect  all  the  way  from  the  falls  down  to  the 
great  escarpment ;  which  could  hardly  be  the  case,  had  not  the 
rock  been  of  nearly  the  same  hardness  during  tlie  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  digging. 

But  there  is  another  fact  which  seems  to  bear  considerable 
meaning  in  its  countenance.  It  is  this :  At  the  Whirlpool, 
about  three  miles  below  the  falls,  we  have,  on  the  Canada  side, 
an  older  chasm  striking  ofiF  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  present  gorge,  and  meeting  the  great  escarpment 
near  a  place  called  St.  David's,  some  four  miles  West  of  where 
the  river  flows  out  into  the  low-lands.  This  ancient  ditch  was 
scooped  out  in  the  same  Niagara  limestone  :  at  the  Whirlpool, 
it  is  nearly  600  feet  wide  ;  at  the  escarpment  it  shows  a  widfli 
of  not  far  from  two  miles.  The  older  chasm  is  all  filled  up,  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  300  feet,  with  what  is  called  the  boulder 
drift.  In  that  drift  we  find,  among  other  things,  boulders  of 
granite  and  trap,  toget/ier  with  fragments  of  the  same  rock 
through  which  the  modern  ditch  has  been  cut.  Of  course,  the 
digging  out  and  the  filling  up  of  the  ancient  chasm  had  to  be 
all  finished  before  the  modern  gorge  was  begun ;  and  the  afore- 
said blocks  of  Niagara  limestone  imbedded  deep  in  the  drift 
show,  by  their  fracture,  that  the  rock  had  its  present  hardness 
even  at  the  time  of  the  older  chasm.  We  say  nothing  of  those 
ancient  operations  of  scooping  out  the  rock,  and  then  carting  in 
such  vast  quantities  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders  to  fill  it 
up  again  ;  because,  though  they  would  seem  to  require  a  pretty 
good  stretch  of  time,  they  are  not  necessary  to  our  purpose. 
But  it  is  something  more  material  to  remark,  that  the  same 
boulder  drift  once  covered,  with  a  thickness  of  several  yards, 
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the  whole  Niagara  district ;  and  that  the  river  had  to  wear  its 
channel  through  this  before  reaching  the  limestone.  Accord- 
inglr,  old  river  terraces  are  fonnd  at  different  heights  above 
the  present  stream,  and  also  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  abounding 
in  fluviatile  shells.  Patches  of  the  old  river-bed  survive  in 
Grand  Island  and  Goat  Island,  which  also  abound  in  shells 
specifically  identical  with  those  now  found  in  the  river. 

The  same  boulder  drift  extends  over  New  England,  New 
York,  Ohio,  the  Canadas,  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  latter 
province  it  is  found  overlying  the  carboniferous  strata ;  which 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  whole  Niagara  business  must 
have  been  done  since  the  formation  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal. 
We  are  aware  tliat  geology  finds  many  long  ages  intervening 
between  this  coal-formation  and  the  drift ;  but  never  mind  that 
now  :  let  us  look  a  little  into  the  coal,  which,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Lord  admits  to  be  altogether  of  vegetable  origin  and  composi- 
tion. 

At  a  place  called  South  Joggins,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  good  sec- 
tion of  the  coal-measures  and  their  accompanying  strata  is 
exposed  in  a  range  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  150  to  200  feet 
high,  and  extending  several  miles  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Chignecto  Channel,  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  cliff 
seems  to  cut  the  strata  nearly  in  the  line  of  their  di/>,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  their  strike.  As 
the  strata  have  an  average  dip  or  indiTwtion  of  24^,  they  of 
coui-se  crop  out  one  after  another  on  the  upper  surface  ;  so  that 
the  thickness  of  the  whole  carboniferous  group  is  easily  ascer- 
tained. The  total  thickness  is  upwards  of  14,000  feet.  Seams 
of  coal,  from  2  to  4  feet  thick  occur  at  various  heights  in  the 
series.  In  the  face  of  the  cliff,  fossil  trunks  of  trees  are  seen 
standing  erect,  or  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  stratification, 
in  the  places  where  they  grew.  These  trunks  vary  from  5  to 
25  feet  in  length,  and  some  of  them  have  a  diameter  of  4  feet. 
As  the  tides  there  run  from  60  to  70  feet  high,  they  are  contin- 
ually wearing  off  the  face  of  the  cliff  ,•  so  that  a  fresh  crop  of 
trees  is  exposed  every  few  years.  From  examinations,  made  at 
different  times,  by  Lyell,  Dawson,  and  Logan,  we  learn  that 
within  a  depth  of  4,512  feet  of  strata  erect  trees  have  been 
found  at  17  different  levels ;  and  that  in  one  portion  of  the 
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strata,  1,400  feet  thick,  where  the  coal-seams  are  most  frequent, 
there  exists  clear  proof  of  root-bearing  soils  at  68  different 
levels.  So,  again,  in  the  Sydney  coal-field  at  Cape  Breton, 
where  tlie  coal-measures  have  a  thickness  of  1,843  feet,  upright 
ti-ees  occur  at  18  different  heights,  and  decisive  evidence  is 
furnished  of  at  least  59  fossil  forests,  ranged  one  above  ano- 
ther. 

This  coal-region  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  is  estimated  to 
cover  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles.  It  includes  a  large  part 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  reaches  to  Prince  Edward  s  Island. 
We  have  seen  that  in  one  place  the  formation  has  a  thickne^ 
of  more  than  14,000  feet.  It  is  also  known  to  have  a  vast 
thickness  at  Pictou,  more  than  100  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
South  Joggins.  Lyell,  taking  an  average  thickness  of  7,500 
feet  as  his  basis,  which  gives  51,000  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter, 
estimates  that,  according  to  the  rates  already  mentioned,  it 
would  take  the  Mississippi  2,000,000  of  years  to  carry  an  equal 
quantity  of  sediment  down  to  the  Gulf;  while  the  Ganges 
might  accomplish  the  task  in  375,000  years. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Lord  gets  you  up  coal-formations  much  faster 
than  this.  "  Six,  eight,  or  ten  of  these  layers,"  says  he,  "  were 
sometimes  formed,  not  improbably,  in  half  the  number  of  years.'' 
And  he  urges  the  fact  of  the  fossil  trees  standing  where  they 
grew,  as  proving  that  the  strata  enveloping  tliem  must  have 
been  deposited  in  quick  succession.  "  How,"  he  asks,  "  could 
they  have  been  thus  preserved,  if,  as  the  common  theory  repre- 
sents, hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  were  employed 
in  their  burial?"  Perhaps  he  forgot,  that  in  modern  times  sob- 
merged  trees  have  been  known,  in  divers  places,  to  outlast 
several  centuries,  maintaining  their  erect  posture,  and  quite 
unmastered  by  decay.  For  instance,  in  a  submerged  ceda^ 
swamp,  near  Cape  May,  where  the  logs  are  quarried  in  the  soft 
mud  for  making  shingles,  an  upright  stump  was  found,  measur- 
ing six  feet  through.  Dr.  Bresley  counted  1,080  rings  of  an- 
nual growth  in  it  between  the  pith  and  the  bark.  Beneath  it 
lay  the  trunk  of  another  tree,  ascertained  in  the  same  manner 
to  have  been  500  years  old  when  it  fell.  As  the  stump  evi- 
dently stood  in  the  spot  where  it  grew,  of  course  the  prostrate 
tree  must  have  been  buried  before  the  larger  tree  sprouted. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  Wonders  of  Anti-Geology  wrought  out 
and  offered  to  the  world  by  this  singularly  inventive  genius  ; 
who,  tlierewithal,  as  our  readers  may  have  judged,  is  not  more 
original  in  his  views  than  in  his  way  of  propounding  them. 
On  the  whole,  he  is  a  very  edifying  illustration  of  how  much 
Ijetter  are  the  doubts  of  some  men  than  the  dogmatism  of 
others.  But  it  is  of  far  dearer  concernment  to  remark,  that 
the  cause  of  Christianity  has  no  worse  enemies  in  fact,  however 
many  it  may  have  in  intention,  than  those  who  undertake  to 
serve  it  by- such  means.  Mr.  Lord  probably  will  not  carry  his 
methods  of  anti-geologic  argument  into  the  subject  of  religion : 
if  he  should,  they  would  soon  prove  as  fatal  to  his  faith,  as  he 
meant  they  should  to  other  men^s  science. 


BROAD  VIEWS. 

There  is  nothing  so  popular  as  Broad  Views.  The  judge 
on  the  bench  is  expected  to  take  a  Broad  View  of  the  case. 
Tlie  politician  is  praised  by  his  partisans,  as  a  man  of  Broad 
Views  ;  the  clergyman  is,  above  all  things,  required  to  avoid 
narrow  views,  and  to  bring  out  the  Broad  Principles  of  the 
Gospel ;  in  short,  nothing  will  go  down  with  the  American 
people,  as  we  are  everywhere  told,  but  Broad  Views  and 
Broad  Principles.  What  are  they  ?  The  true  answer  to  this 
question  is  a  little  remarkable.  Broad  Views  are  the  views 
which  are  taken  by  narrow  minds,  and  Broad  Principles,  those 
which  tend  to  narrow  the  heart. 

**A11  things,"  saith  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "  are  double  one  against 
another;  and  He  hath  made  nothing  imperfect.  One  thing 
establisheth  the  good  of  another ;  and  who  shall  be  filled  with 
beholding  His  glory  ?"  Eccksiasticus  xlii.  24,  25.  This  passage 
is  from  the  Apochrypha ;  but  the  same  idea  seems  to  be  involved 
in  a  text  of  canonical  Scripture  :  "  In  the  day  of  prosperity," 
writes  Solomon,  "  be  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider 
God  who  hath  set  the  one  over  against  the  other,  to  the  end 
that  man  should  find  nothing  after  Him,"  Ecclesiastes  vii.  14. 
The  idea  which  is  in  common  between  these  passages,  seems  to 
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be  this,  that  nothing  can  be  understood  unless  it  be  considerel 
in  connection  with  its  oi)[)osite.  For  everything  is  set  over 
against  some  otlier  thing  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected. 
But  this  looking  at  two  sides  of  a  matter  at  once,  is  precisely 
what  a  narrow  intellect  cannot  do  ;  the  incapacity  of  taking  a 
large  view  of  things,  which  will  show  both  sides,  is  the  very 
quality  which  is  properly  called  intellectual  narrowness.  This 
narrowness,  which  conceals  the  argument  of  the  other  side,  nat- 
urally leads  men  to  suppose  that  those  who  difiPer  from  them, 
do  so  without  reason,  and  from  dishonest  motives.  This  is  nar- 
rowness of  heart. 

The  idea  that  all  sound  propositions  are  limited  by  other 
propositions  apparently  inconsistent  with  them,  and  if  both  are 
carried  to  an  extreme,  really  so,  is  one  not  generally  received, 
but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  true.  Men  often  repeat,  by  rote,  prov- 
erbs which  involve  this  idea,  such  are  :  "  Extremes  meet,"  *'  The 
truth  lies  between."  But  they  do  not  understand  their  true 
meaning.  They  suppose  that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  between 
extreme  opinions  in  some  miserable  compromise;  which  is  founded 
in  expediency,  and  seeks  quiet,  not  truth.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  mistake. 

When  people  speak  of  Broad  Views,  they  sometimes  mean 
those  compromises  which  are  supposed  to  be  founded  in  Broad 
Views  of  the  public  interest.  In  that  sense,  so  long  as  the  com- 
promise does  not  involve  any  sacrifice  of  truth,  the  phrase  may 
be  applicable  enough,  in  a  practical  view ;  but,  in  questions  of 
doctrine,  whether  moral  or  religious,  such  views  are  really  very 
narrow. 

All  diflScultics,  respecting  doctrines,  have  their  origin  in  the 
limitation  of  one  proposition  by  another.  The  first  idea  which 
strikes  a  man  when  he  hears  of  two  propositions  which  seem 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  is,  that  one  or  other  of  them  is 
untrue.  A  man  is  told  that  God  is  omnipotent,  and  governs  the 
world  according  to  His  good  pleasure,  and  that  His  counsel  shall 
stand.  He  is  also  told  that  the  will  of  man  is  free,  and  that  he 
can  choose  his  own  course  of  action.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  two 
propositions,  taken  absolutely,  cannot  be  reconciled.  One  or 
other,  the  man  conceives,  must  be  false.  This  is  a  Broad  View, 
because  it  takes  at  once  a  decided  stand,  and  obviates  the  neces- 
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sity  of  inquiring  how  far  the  two  propositions  can  be  reconciled, 
or  how  far  they  limit  each  other.  He  makes  up  his  mind  that 
one  of  the  propositions  is  true,  and  the  other  untrue.  But  which 
is  the  truth?  This  question  is  commonly  decided  by  every  one 
according  to  his  previous  habits  of  thought.  If  he  be  what  is 
called  a  practical  man,  he  decides  in  favour  of  free  will ;  if  a 
closet  logician,  in  favour  of  predestination. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  ordinary  course,  but  it  is  liable  to  some 
remarkable  exceptions.  The  idea  of  fatalism  is  extensively  held 
by  soldiers,  and  was  so,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  by  William 
III.,  and  Napoleon  I.  Neither  of  these  men  were  at  all  inclined 
to  be  pious,  and  neither  of  them  held  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  in 
connection  with  that  religious  tone  of  mind  which  converts  it 
into  predestination  or  Calvinism.  William,  indeed,  had  been  ed- 
ucated a  Calvinist ;  but  his  life  does  not  indicate  that  any  deep 
impression  had  been  made  by  his  religious  education.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  indiflferent  to  relig- 
ions truth  as  Napoleon  himself.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  because  the 
welfare  of  his  House  was  bound  up  in  that  of  the  political  party 
which  had  adopted  Calvinism  as  its  religious  badge.  But  ho 
really  held,  in  common  with  Mohammed  and  Napoleon,  a  sort 
of  military  fatalism  ;  which  he  expressed  in  a  pithy  saying,  that 
he  either  invented  or  adopted  :  "Every  bullet  has  its  billet.'' 
The  sense  of  security  until  the  billeted  bullet  arrives,  and  the 
confidence  that  when  it  docs  come  it  cannot  be  evaded,  combine 
to  render  the  soldier  fearless.  Hence  William  and  Napoleon, 
together  with  many  soldiers  of  lower  stations  and  obscurer 
names,  have  delighted  in  fixing  this  sort  of  fatalism  in  their 
own  minds,  and  in  those  of  the  men  under  their  command. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  if  either  William  or  Napoleon  held  that 
the  actions  of  men  were  not  governed  by  their  own  free  will. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  prove  the  contrary. 

As  a  general  rule  then,  practical  men,  men  of  action,  as  our 
ancestors  called  them,  hold  that  the  will  of  man  is  absolutely 
free.  On  the  other  hand,  a  class  of  closet  logicians  hold  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the  will ;  because  it  can  be 
logically  shown,  that  an  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  Being 
must  control  all  things,  and  that  nothing  can  happen  without 
His  appointment.    Both  these  are  Broad  Views.    They  set  out 
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with  an  idea,  to  which  they  allow  no  limitations.  It  is  a  view 
which  must  be  broad  because  it  fills  and  takes  in  the  whole 
horizon.  But  the  horizon  is  a  narrow  one,  because  it  is  tiie 
horizon  of  a  narrow  mind  ;  just  as  the  horizon  of  a  narrow  valley 
is  narrow.  The  dweller  in  the  valley  may  well  form  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  form  and  extent  of  the  clouds,  because  he  sees  only 
a  part  of  them. 

In  every  department  of  science  and  in  every  walk  of  practi- 
cal life,  the  same  phenomena  occur.  Every  man  takes  a  Broad 
View  of  every  subject,  neglects  all  distinctions,  and  treats  every 
one  who  differs  from  him  as  taking  the  precisely  opposite  view 
as  broadly  as  he  takes  his  own.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
theology.  The  Romanist  cannot  understand,  that  any  one.  who 
denies  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  can  stop  short  of 
Zuinglianism.  The  Zuinglian  believes  that  every  one  who 
holds  that  the  Holy  Communion  is  any  thing  more  than  a  bare 
commemoration,  holds  transubstantiation. 

This  is  particularly  evident  when  theology  is  treated  of  inci- 
dentally by  those  who  have  not  made  it  their  study.  Macaulay, 
Hallara,  and  all  the  popular  historians  of  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  unite  in  giving  to  Archbishop  Laud  and  the  di- 
vines who  agreed  with  him  the  name  of  Arminians.  The  cause 
of  this  no  doubt  is  that  the  Puritans,  with  whose  politics  these 
men  sympathize,  fixed  on  the  divines  who  opposed  them  the  name 
of  Arminians  as  a  party  nickname.  But  it  is  quite  evident  though 
the  historians  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Laud  was  as  difierent  from  that  of  Arminius  as  from  that  of 
Calvin.  They  only  understood  that  the  Caroline  Bishops  were 
not  Calvinists,  and  as  Arminius  was  the  latest  opponent  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  his  name  was  used  to  designate  all  who 
were  not  followers  of  that  doctrine.  This  is  a  specimen  of 
what  is  meant  by  Broad  Views. 

The  same  sort  of  Broad  Views  prevail  among  politicians.  If 
a  man  publishes  the  opinion  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  but  one  for 
which  there  is  no  immediate  remedy  that  will  not  produce  a 
greater,  and  that  it  is  therefore  to  be  endured  until  a  mode  of 
curing  it  can  be  found,  he  is  regarded  by  one  party  as  a  fanat- 
ical abolitionist,  and  by  the  other  as  a  fanatical  advocate  of 
slavery. 
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Everywhere,  Broad  Views  are  antagonistic  to  moderation  ; 
but  they  are  everywhere  popular.  The  reason  is  that  they  are 
superficial.  A  man  sees  at  a  glance  the  general  outline  of  an 
idea,  but  if  he  is  to  understand  it,  and  see  how  it  is  limited  by 
other  ideas,  he  must  examine  it  closely.  This  is  laborious,  re- 
quires time,  which  every  one  cannot  spare  from  his  business,  and 
intellect  which  every  one  does  not  possess.  Hence,  nothing  is 
so  unpopular  as  accuracy  of  thought ;  precision  of  expression  is 
not  appreciated  because  it  cannot  be  understood  without  accu- 
racy of  thought.  Accuracy  of  thought  is  not  attainable  by  many 
minds,  and,  except  by  a  very  few,  is  only  attainable  on  the  con- 
dition of  close  attention  and  study.  A  price  which  most  men 
are  unwilling  to  pay. 

The  technical  terms  of  all  sciences  and  professions  are  the 
subjects  of  endless  ridicule,  because  they  are  not  understood. 
They  are  not  understood,  because  they  express  precisely  an  idea, 
which  has  been  distinguished,  by  means  of  accuracy  of  thought, 
from  other  similar  ideas,  with  which  it  is  confounded  by  men, 
who  either  cannot  think  accurately  or  have  not  thought  at  all 
upon  that  particular  subject.  Every  attempt  at  accurate  defi- 
nition is  considered  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  as  quibbling.  The 
attempt  to  distinguish  one  idea  from  another  is  treated  as  an 
attempt  to  substitute  one  idea  for  another.  Our  ordinary 
phraseology  furnishes  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this.  The 
phrase  "  special  pleading  "  is  always  used  reproachfully,  and 
its  popular  meaning  is  dealing  in  fallacies,  that  is,  substituting 
one  idea  for  another.  Yet  the  object  of  special  pleading,  to 
attain  which  it  was  invented,  was  exactly  the  reverse.  It  was 
designed  to  separate  a  distinct  idea  from  those  with  which  it 
had  been  confounded  by  general  statements.  It  did  not  fully 
attain  its  object.  For  this  there  were  several  reasons.  One 
was  the  imperfection  of  language.  Another  was  to  be  found  in 
certain  rules  which  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  controversy  within  moderate  bounds ;  but  which  were  really 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  art  or  science 
rested.  Special  pleading  fell  into  disuse  because  it  was  found 
easier  to  abandon  it,  than  to  reform  it.  The  lawyers  abused 
it,  because  it  gave  them  trouble,  although  perhaps  not  more 
than  it  saved  them.    So  it  got  a  bad  reputation,  and  the  public 
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at  large  adopted  its  name  as  a  term  to  be  applied  to  any  argn- 
ments  which  they  did  not  like,  because  they  did  not  understand 
them. 

Logic  is  now  a  very  thoroughly  abused  science.  We 
hear  every  day  that  it  is  obsolete,  and  that  its  place  has 
been  supplied  by  the  Baconian  induction.  This  is  about  as 
sensible  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  the  United  States  are  obso- 
lete, and  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Induction  is  a  part  of  logic.  Then  again,  men  say,  that  dednc- 
tion  is  at  an  end,  shown  to  be  useless,  and  that  induction  has 
taken  its  place.  This  again  is  about  as  wise  as  to  say  that  the 
State  of  Maryland  was  found  out  to  be  useless,  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  States,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Deduction  and  Induction  are  both  parts 
of  logic,  both  have  their  office  to  perform,  and  one  of  them  can 
no  more  perform  the  office  of  the  other  than  the  connecting  rod 
of  a  steam  engine  can  perform  the  office  of  the  piston,  or  than 
hydrogen  can  be  substituted  for  oxygen  in  the  composition  of 
water.  They  are  both  parts  of  the  science  of  logic,  and  neces- 
sary parts ;  but  they  are  not  the  whole.  There  is  a  third  part, 
without  which  they  are  both  utterly  useless.  It  is  called  dis- 
tributive logic,  and  consists  in  accuracy  of  thought  and  precis- 
ion of  expression.  The  first  belongs  to  the  internal  operations 
of  the  mind,  and  is  primarily  at  least  for  the  benefit  of  the 
thinker.  The  other  belongs  to  the  communication  of  ideas,  and 
is  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  third  part 
of  logic  that  Montaigne  says :  "A  great  part  of  my  logic  lies 
in  DisiinguoJ'  This  was  the  technical  word  by  which  a  dispu- 
tant intimated  that  his  adversary  was  taking  too  Broad  a 
View. 

Montaigne  was  in  this  perfectly  right.  There  is  no  arguing 
any  question  until  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed is  accurately  settled.  Terms  or  words,  to  be  of  any 
value,  must  signify  ideas.  Otherwise,  instead  of  deducing  one 
idea  from  another,  we  deduce  only  one  phrase  from  another, 
and  our  argument  has  no  relation  to  things.  It  is  impossible 
to  perceive  the  relations  of  two  ideas  to  each  other  until  the 
limits  of  those  ideas  are  ascertained.  This  is  the  reason  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reason  from  a  mystery  ;  because  we  do  not 
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know  the  limits  of  the  ideas,  which  enter  into  the  mystery. 
That  is  the  very  thing  which  constitutes  it  a  mystery. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  induction.  In  bringing  together 
the  facts  from  which  we  are  about  to  induce  rules,  we  are  wast- 
ing our  time  unless  we  understand  those  facts  accurately.  We 
must  separate  each  fact  from  the  circumstances,  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  but  which  do  not  enter  into  its  nature,  or  at  least 
not  into  that  part  of  its  nature  into  which  we  are  inquiring. 
This  process  is  really  the  same  as  that  by  which  we  ascertain 
the  limits  of  the  ideas  which  are  the  basis  of  our  reasoning  in 
deduction.  This  is  exactly  what  logicians  call  distributive 
logic,  and  the  use  of  which  was  formerly  introduced  by  the  word 
distinguo.  It  is  the  same  thing  which  is  called  accuracy  of 
thought,  and,  when  applied  to  sensible  objects,  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation. 

Its  importance  is  very  manifest  when  we  recollect  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  '•  all  things  are  double  one 
against  another."  This  remark  has  been  abundantly  confirmed 
by  modern  observations.  There  is  no  principle  which  is  sound 
that  does  not  involve  two  elements.  There  is  no  institution 
which  is  lasting  which  is  not  founded  upon  two  principles. 
This  is  eminently  true  in  theology,  so  that  the  primary  diflFer- 
ence  between  a  true  and  a  false  theology  may  be  found  in  the 
practical  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine. It  is  not  always  recognized  in  form,  but,  if  tbe  theology 
be  sound,  it  is  recognized  in  fact,  although  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously. 

It  is  equally  true  in  politics,  in  morals,  and  in  natural  science. 
In  matters  which  lie  open  to  the  observation  of  our  senses,  we 
can  generally  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  two  elements.  But  in 
questions  of  morals  and  theology,  this  cannot  30  well  be  done. 
In  politics,  there  are  disturbing  forces,  in  the  wills,  interests, 
and  ignorance  of  the  masses,  which  render  the  task  still  more 
difficult  than  in  morals,  but  not  so  difficult  as  in  theology.  In 
theology  the  difficulty  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  fact 
that  theology  rests  on  Revelation. 

The  whole  mass  of  theological  doctrine,  or  so  nearly  the 
whole  that  it  is  practically  the  whole,  has  been  revealed.  It 
is  the  Infinite  Mind  speaking  to  finite  minds.  The  facts  revealed 
18 
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are  all  absolutely  true.  But  they  could  not  have  been  discoT- 
ered  by  the  light  of  nature,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  the 
action  of  finite  intellects.  In  many  cases,  the  two  elements  of 
an  idea  are  rerealed  separately.  They  are  "double  one  against 
another."    To  finite  intellects  they  appear  contradictory. 

But  they  appear  so  only  because  the  limits  within  which  they 
are  absolutely  true,  and  those  within  which  they  touch  each 
other  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  These  cannot  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  because  every  thing  connected  with  them 
has  not  been  revealed.  If  either  idea  be  rigidly  followed  out 
to  its  logical  results,  the  other  will  be  found  inconsistent  with 
it.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  inconsistency  appears  with- 
out applying  the  test  of  deduction.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  it 
appears ;  for  it  is  only  apparent  If  the  human  mind  were  in- 
finite,  and  could  know  every  thing  thoroughly,  the  inconsistency 
would  disappear.  As  it  is,  apparent  inconsistencies  are  patent 
on  the  face  of  Revelation. 

These  apparent  inconsistencies  are  what  are  meant  by  mys- 
teries. A  mystery  is  a  truth  which  we  know  by  Revelation, 
but  which  we  cannot  understand,  because  to  a  finite  intellect  it 
involves  a  contradiction.  There  are  three  ways  of  treating 
such  a  mystery.  One  is  to  accept  it  just  as  it  stands,  on  the 
authority  of  God.  Another  is  to  endeavour  to  explain  it;  that 
is  to  endeavour  by  the  help  of  a  finite  intellect  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  ideas  conceived  in  the  infinite  mind.  Limits  which 
are  not  revealed  to  us  ;  probably  because  they  involve  truths 
which  we  cannot  conceive.  The  third  course  is  to  take  one  of 
the  ideas,  press  it  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  thus  argue  the  other 
out  of  existence.  The  last  of  these  is  the  worst ;  for  it  ignores 
entirely  the  great  principle  of  a  two-fold  idea.  The  second  is 
sure  to  lead  to  some  mistake  in  the  doctrine.  It  is  generally 
adopted  by  those  who  have  not  faith  enough  to  adopt  the  first, 
and  too  much  to  adopt  the  third. 

In  this  age  we  generally  apply  the  term  mystery  to  some- 
thing which  relates  to  the  spiritual  world.  Of  that  world,  most 
men  are  conscious  that  they  can  know  nothing  except  by  Reve- 
lation. Moreover,  they  can  only  understand  a  Revelation,  by 
the  help  of  analogy  to  material  things,  which,  being  subjected 
to  the  senses,  men  may  know  a  good  deal  about. 
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People  generally  apprehend,  therefore,  that  there  may  be 
things  in  the  spiritual  world  which  have  never  been  dreamt  of 
in  their  philosophy.  Hence  a  large  majority  of  the  Christian 
world  admit  the  great  mysteries  which  relate  to  the  Divine 
Nature.  There  is  however  a  minority  who  have  puzzled  them- 
selves among  the  analogies,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  explain  those 
mysteries.  Some  of  them  are  content  to  accept  some  explana- 
tion which  they  have  worked  out  for  themselves,  and  so  remain 
with  the  majority,  although  with  imperfect  faith  and  erroneous 
belief.  There  are  still  some  however  who  are  not  content  with 
that  condition,  and  who  taking,  hold  of  one  side  of  the  mystery 
and  adopting  such  of  the  analogies  as  best  answer  their  purpose, 
reason  themselves  out  of  the  belief  of  the  other  side  of  the  mys- 
tery and  so  make  it  no  mystery  at  all.  These  are  men  of  Broad 
Views,  who  are  above  taking  into  their  consideration  any  nice 
distinctions.  But  they  and  their  doctrine  are  heterodox.  The 
orthodox  doctrine  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the  truth 
is  compounded  of  two  elements. 

There  is  another  class  of  mysteries  which  are  connected 
with  the  relations  between  God  and  man.  They  all  resolve 
themselves  into  the  great  mystery  of  the  Omnipotence  and 
Omniscience  of  God  coexisting  with  the  free  will  of  His  crea- 
tures. It  seems  utterly  impossible  to  deny  the  truth  of  either 
of  the  elements  of  this  mystery.  Both  are  revealed.  More- 
over, one  of  them  is  proved  by  our  most  inward  consciousness, 
while  the  other  is  deducible  from  the  very  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  Here  we  find  that  the  Orthodox  Faith  accepts  the  two 
elements,  without  attempting  to  reconcile  them.  But  there  is 
a  large  number  of  persons,  who  take  one  or  the  other  of  the 
elements,  and  deny  the  other.  There  is  another  class,  who 
have  puzzled  themselves  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  limit  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  sometimes  ia  one  way,  sometimes  in 
another.  But  they  have  all  produced  illogical  systems,  involv- 
ing, when  they  are  closely  examined,  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
mystery.  There  remains  another  elass  of  mysteries.  Those 
which  relate  to  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  The  first 
class  relate  exclusively  to  the  Divine  Nature.  The  second  to 
the  Divine  Nature  and  its  connection  with  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man.    The  third  introduces  a  new  element ;  the  use  of  sensi- 
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ble  forms  and  symbols.  The  doctrine  of  mysteries  comes  now 
into  contact  with  the  sensible  world.  Men  are  more  apt  to 
fancy  that  they  can  understand  a  mystery  which  has  an  out- 
ward and  risible  part,  than  one  which  is  entirely  removed  from 
the  operation  of  the  senses.  The  mysteries  now  under  eondd- 
eration  consist  in  the  union  of  Divine  influences  with  matmal 
signs.  We  learn  from  Revelation  that  these  two  things  arc 
united,  and  that  to  their  eflfectual  operation  a  third  principle  is 
necessary  ;  that  of  faith  in  the  recipient,  where  he  is  capable 
of  faith.  This  is  the  sacramental  doctrine,  as  it  is  called.  It 
consists  in  the  acceptance  of  tl\p  truths  of  Revelation,  without 
any  explanation. 

But  this  will  not  satisfy  the  men  of  Broad  Views.  They 
deny  that  there  is  any  mystery  in  the  case.  Sacraments  are 
not  mysteries,  although  the  word  in  the  primitive  Church 
meant  especially  the  rites  in  which  spiritual  graces  are  con- 
nected with  outward  signs.  Men  ask  :  How  can  these  things 
be?  The  only  answer  is :  Through  the  Omnipotence  of  God. 
The  answer  once  given  is  soon  used  after  the  manner  of  such 
men.  The  material  signs  are  made  the  subject  of  a  material 
miracle,  a  physical  change.  This  is  a  question  which  is  en- 
tirely within  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  sense  denies  the  miracle. 
Here  the  explainers  come  in  with  explanations  more  difficult 
to  be  understood  than  the  tiling  to  be  explained.  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  men  of  Broad  Views  have  introduced  the  Om- 
nipotence of  God  to  cut  the  knot  which  they  could  not  untie ; 
they  now  use  it  for  another  purpose — to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  faith. 

This  brings  up  another  set  of  men  of  Broad  Views,  who 
reduce  the  whole  matter  to  faith,  denying  the  connection 
between  the  outward  visible  sign  and  the  inward  spiritual 
grace,  because  there  is  no  natural  connection  between  exte^ 
nal  things  and  spiritual  graces.  If  they  are  met  by  the  ail- 
ment that  an  Omnipotent  God  has  established  such  a  connec- 
tion ;  they  reply  that  it  is  equally  possible  for  an  Omnipotent 
God  to  communicate  His  Grace,  without  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble signs.  They  infer  that  the  signs  are  valueless,  and  that 
Grace  is  given  to  faith  alone.  That  is  true.  But  the  true 
question  is :  Has  He  not  revealed,  that  it  is  His  will  to  give 
it  in  connection  with  the  signs? 
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It  would  seem  just  now  that  in  this^  department  the  explain- 
ers are  doing  more  mischief  than  even  the  men  of  Broad  Views. 
Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  English  Church  are  setting 
forth  doctrines,  which  they  have  deduced  logically  from  premises 
which  presuppose  an  explanation  of  the  sacramental  mysteries. 
They  mistake  their  own  logical  deductions  for  Catholic  Truth, 
and  are  opening  controversies  which  will  be  interminable. 
This  has  come  from  a  desire  to  understand  precisely  the  nature 
and  operation  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  to  present  a  scheme 
which  shall  in  a  certain  sense  be  intelligible.  Let  us  be  on  our 
pni^d  against  all  such  explanations,  and  rest  on  faith  in  the 
Revelation,  although  it  may  not  be  intelligible  to  us.  Surely 
Hooker  was  wiser  than  these  men.  when  he  wrote  : 

This  SacrameDt  is  a  true  and  real  participatioQ  of  Ghkist,  Who  thereby 
imparteth  Himself,  even  His  whole  entire  Person,  as  a  mystical  Head,  anto 
every  soul  that  receiveth  Him,  and  that  every  such  receiver  doth  thereby 
incorporate  or  unite  himself  unto  Christ,  as  a  mystical  member  of  Him,  yea 
of  them  also,  whom  He  acknowledgeth  to  be  His  own ;  secondly,  that  to  whom 
the  Person  of  Christ  is  thus  communicated,  to  them  He  giveth,  b^  the  same 
Sacrament,  His  Holy  Spirft,  to  sanctify  them  as  it  sanctifies  Him  Who  is 
their  Head  ;  thirdly,  that  what  merit,  force,  or  virtue  soever  there  is  in  His 
sacrificed  body  and  blood,  we  freely,  fully,  and  wholly  have  it  by  this  Sacra- 
ment ;  fourthly,  that  the  effect  thereof  in  us  is  a  real  transmutation  of  our 
souls  and  bodies  from  sin  to  righteousness,  from  death  and  corruption  to  im- 
mortality and  life ;  fifthly,  that  because  the  Sacrament,  being  of  itself  but  a 
corruptible  and  earth-born  creature,  must  needs  be  thought  an  unlikely  instru- 
ment to  work  so  admirable  effect^  in  man,  we  are  therefore  to  rest  ourselves 
altogether  upon  the  strength  of  His  glorious  power,  who  is  able  and  will  bring 
to  pass  that  the  bread  and  the  cup  which  He  giveth  us  shall  be  truly  the  thing 
He  promiseth.     [E.  P.,  V.  Ixvii.  9.] 

This  seems  to  be  all  that  is  revealed,  and  all  that  we  need  to 
know.  May  we  not,  in  the  words  of  the  same  Hooker,  "  con- 
sider by  itself  what  cause  why  the  rest  in  question  should  not 
rather  be  left  as  superfluous  than  urged  as  necessary."  These 
gentlemen  may  be  right,  but  they  can  never  prove  that  they 
are ;  because  they  are  reasoning  from  premises  which  they  do 
not  understand,  and  the  limitations  of  which  they  cannot  know. 
Yet  they  are  reasoning  from  them,  with  an  astuteness  worthy 
of  schoolmen  or  mediaeval  lawyers,  and  treating  the  conclusions, 
at  which  they  have  arrived,  as  if  they  were  portions  of  the 
premises.  All  this  is  done,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
men  of  Broad  Views,  who  reject  alike  conclusions  and  prem- 
ises, to  bring  the  whole  matter  before  tribunals  composed 
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of  men  ignorant  of  theology,  and  therefore  of  Broad  Views. 
For  in  every  science  it  is  an  invariable  rule,  that  the  less  a  man 
knows,  the  broader  are  his  notions.  These  tribunals  may  com- 
mit, or  seem  to  commit,  the  Church  of  England  to  propositions 
inconsistent  with  the  premises.  This  would  be  an  enormous 
evil.  It  is  not  intended  to  go  at  all  into  the  questions  which 
these  divines  have  raised  ;  because  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  writer  that  they  are  **  unprofitable  and  vain,"  and  closely 
connected  with  "  philosophy,  falsely  so  called."  fl.  d.  b. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCHES    OP    THE     CHURCH    OF 
SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

NO.  Xri. — PROGRESS  OP  THE  RESTORATION  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

See  Laoifer  like  ligbioiog  fall. 

Dashed  from  his  throne  of  pride  : 
While  aoswering  Th^  victorious  call, 

The  Saints  his  spoils  divide, 
This  world  of  Thiae  by  him  usarp*d  too  long, 
Now  opening  all  her  stores  to  heal  Thy  servants'  wrong. 

"KAU^s  Ckrittian  Ttar. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  the  faithful  Churchman  to  witness  the 
honours  paid  by  all  classes  of  good  and  true  Scottish  men  to 
the  Bishops  of  the  restored  Church  when  entering  on  the 
administration  of  their  sees  ;  and  the  facts  recorded  present  a 
complete  antidote  to  the  rancorous  falsehoods  of  Presbyterian 
scribes.  •  For  it  is  very  certain  that  they  would  never  have 
received  these  honours  had  they  been  the  despicable  characters 
represented  by  their  schismatical  foes.  Archbishop  Sharp,  the 
Primate,  made  his  first  solemn  entry  into  St.  Andrews  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1662,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  other 
noblemen  (of  whom  the  old  Covenanter,  David  Leslie,  now  Lord 
Newark,  was  one)  and  large  numbers  of  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood.  These,  in  all  several  hundreds,  mounted  on 
horseback,  made  a  goodly  show,  and  the  congratulations  of  the 
inhabitants  were  loud  and  cordial.  The  next  day  being  Sunday, 
the  Primate  preached  on  the  text  1.  Cor.  ii.  2,  and  introduced 
in  it  a  spirited  defence  of  Episcopacy,  which  waa  listened  to 
with  great  attention  and  decorum  by  a  numerous  congregation. 
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What  a  decisive  proof  is  here  afforded  of  the  complete  recov- 
ery of  men's  minds  from  the  fanatical  delusions  by  which  they 
had  been  possessed. 

We  might  have  anticipated  some  difficulty  in  Glasgow,  as  it 
was  infested  by  too  much  of  the  scum  and  dregs  of  the  Cove- 
nanting faction.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  happened,  when 
Archbishop  Fairfoul  made  his  first  visitation  at  llie  beginning 
of  May.  The  description  is  given  by  the  Presbyterian  Baillie, 
who  would  have  been  too  happy  had  there  been  a  riot  to  record: 
**The  Chancellor  conveyed  him,  with  Montrose,  Linlithgow, 
and  Callender;  and  sundry  more  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
with  a  number  of  our  towns  folks,  both  horse  and  foot,  with  all 
our  bells  a  ringing,  brought  them  to  the  Tolbooth  to  a  great 
collation.  He  preached  on  the  Sunday  soberly  and  well."  In 
general  the  other  Bishops  received  the  same  courteous  treat- 
ment and  hospitable  reception  when  they  commenced  the 
visitation  of  their  sees,  and  the  only  opposition  they  experienced 
was  from  the  ferocious  preachers  of  the  Covenant,  and  the 
deluded  followers  whom  they  were  dragging  with  them  to  the 
pit  of  destruction. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  here  briefly  allude  to  the  cal- 
umnies and  slanders  heaped  upon  these  eminent  men  by  Pres- 
byterian pervertei-s  of  history  and  their  base  imitators  in  (proh 
pudor/)  the  Church  of  England.  As  to  the  former,  their  hos- 
tility is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  when  we  call  to  mind  their 
insane  antipathy  to  the  name  and  office  of  a  Bishop,  which  in 
their  vocabulary  means  everything  noxious  and  impious:  of 
which  the  pages  of  the  mendacious  Wodrow  and  the  equally 
infamous  Hetherington  will  afford  abundant  examples  to  any 
one  who  enters  on  the  nauseous  task  of  examining  them.  But 
we  are  told  with  great  triumph  that  Gilbert  Burnet,  some 
time  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  has,  in  the  "  History  of  His  Own 
Times,"  given  most  deplorable  characters  of  the  Scotch  Bishops, 
except  Leighton,  and  especially  of  the  Primate  Sharp.  But 
unfortunately  for  his  admirers,  this  unscrupulous  partisan  writer 
has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting  on  a  care- 
ful comparison  with  himself.  In  his  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell, 
published  about  1685,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Scotch  Church : 
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I  shall  not  add  mnch  of  the  Bishops  that  have  been  in  that  Chorch  einoetbe 
last  reestablishment  of  the  order,  bat  that  I  have  observed  among  the  few  of 
them  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known  particnlariy.  as  ?reat  and  as  exem- 
plary thinffs  as  ever  I  met  with  in  all  ecclesiastical  history.  Not  only  the  prac- 
tice of  the  strictest  of  all  the  ancient  Canons,  but  a  pitch  of  virtoe  and  pidy 
beyond  what  can  fall  nnder  common  imitation,  or  be  made  the  meosare  of  even 
the  most  angelical  rank  of  men  ;  and  saw  things  in  them  that  wonld  look  liker 
fair  ideas  than  what  men  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  coald  grow  up  to. 

But  when  he  penned  this  high  flown  eulogiom,  the  Orange 
revolution  had  not  taken  place  ;  the  line  of  Stuarts  still  sat  on 
the  British  throne,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  was  still  ^tab- 
lished  in  Scotland.  It  was  some  thirty  years  afterwards,  when 
by  sycophancy  and  trickery  he  had  gained  the  mitre — that  dar- 
ling object  of  his  ambition, — and  beheld  the  triumph  of  the 
political  intrigues  in  which  he  had  so  long  dabbled,  that  be 
changed  his  notes  of  praise  to  those  of  censure,  and  ventured 
to  assail  the  pbjects  of  his  long  cherished  malice  with  all  the 
obloquy  and  slander  that  a  fertile  invention  and  envenomed 
hostility  could  devise  or  forge.  And  when  we  remember  that 
Sharp  in  particular  had  incurred  his  enmity  on  many  accounts, 
partly  by  utterly  refusing  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  that  nefa- 
rious traitor  Johnstone,  of  Warriston,  who  was  Burnet's  unde, 
and  again  by  the  administration  of  a  severe  reprimand  to  that 
worthy  himself,  for  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  hereafter  to 
be  more  particularly  alluded  to,  we  shall  be  at  no  los  to 
account  for  the  anirnvs  of  these  attacks  on  the  Primate,  and 
give  them  no  more  weight  than  that  to  which  they  are  really 
entitled. 

The  second  session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  com- 
menced at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  first  act  passed 
was  for  restoring  the  Bishops  to  their  ancient  seats  in  the  Legis- 
lature. It  passed  with  very  little  opposition,  but  among  the 
opponents  was  that  grim  old  warrior,  the  defeated  of  Dunbar. 
The  acerbity  and  strain  of  his  outburst  produced  a  titter  among 
his  auditors,  which  enkindled  to  a  red  heat  the  fury  of  Leslie : 
and  he  gruffly  blurted  out,  that  "  he  had  seen  the  day  when 
they  durst  not  have  laughed  at  him.''  Yes»  David,  those  blessed 
days  had  gone  by  ;  and  you  were  like  the  old  lion  in  the  fable, 
who,  having  lost  his  teeth  and  claws,  was  rewarded  for  his  past 
tyranny  and  cruelty  by  many  a  jibe  and  kick  from  the  quortdam 
sufferers. 
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After  the  passage  of  the  act  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the 
Archbishop's  lodgings  to  escort  him  and  the  other  prelates 
there  assembled,  in  solemn  state,  to  the  Parliament.  On  their 
arriyal,  they  were  addressed  with  a  congratulatory  speech  by 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  Middleton,  and  then,  after  sev- 
erally taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  were  added  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Articles.  Of  course,  after  this,  a  number  of  good 
dinners  were  given,  and  they  all  enjoyed  themselves  greatly, 
while  the  "  sincerer  sort "  set  them  down  for  the  wickedest  of 
men.  On  the  27th  of  May,  a  formal  act  was  passed  for  "  the 
Restitution  and  Re^stablishment  of  the  ancient  government  of 
the  Church  by  Archbishops  and  Bishops,"  oonfirming  the  acts 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  reference  to  the  same;  and,  for  greater 
certainty,  annulling  and  repealing  all  former  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  establishing  the  Presbyterian  system,  especially  that 
of  1592.  Another  was  passed  on  the  11th  of  June,  "concerning 
such  benefices  and  stipends  as  have  been  possessed  without  pre- 
sentation from  the  lawful  patrons,"  which  declared  that  all 
persons  presented  since  1649,  when  patronage  was  abolished, 
have  no  right  to  their  stipend,  and  shall  not  collect  the  same, 
without  he  have  obtained  a  presentation  from  the  patron  and 
also  collation  from  the  Bishop,  by  a  certain  specified  time ; 
and  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  the  living  was  to  be  declared  vacant. 
An  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  from  which  Argyle,  Johnstone 
of  Warriston,  and  some  others,  were  excepted  by  name.  It 
was  also  enacted,  that  all  persons  in  public  trust  should  sign  a 
declaration  by  which  they  renounced  the  "  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant."  Another  act  imposed  fines  on  those  who  had  been 
most  conspicuous  in  the  Cause  of  the  Covenant  and  its  attend- 
ant iniquities ;  and  this,  of  course,  produced  a  great  outcry  on 
the  part  of  those  obnoxious  to  its  penalties.  The  counties 
chiefly  affected  were  Edinburgh,  Lanark,  Dumfries,  Roxburgh, 
Ayr,  Perth,  Renfrew,  Stirling,  Wigton,  and  Kircudbright, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  the  fines  was  <£85,000  sterling.  This 
sum  is  really  a  trifle  when  we  consider  the  frightful  atrocities 
that  had  been  committed  by  the  adherents  of  that  fearful  com- 
pact ;  and  it  went  but  a  small  way  in  repairing  the  losses  of 
the  sufferers. 
After  Parliament  had  adjourned,  the  Privy  Council,  in  Sep- 
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tember,  issued  an  order  concerning  the  holding  of  Diocesan 
Assemblies,  appointing  them  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber following,  and  requiring  all  incumbents  to  attend  them. 
Middleton,  with  others  of  the  Privy  Council,  met  at  Gla^w 
on  the  first  of  October,  and  then  issued  a  decree  "demittiug" 
all  those  who  had  not  been  lawfully  presented  and  would  not 
receive  collation  from  the  Bishops.  The  upshot  was  that  many 
resigned  their  charges.  Presbyterian  writers  make  them  two 
hundred,  and  we  have  many  jeremiads  in  consequence,  and 
furious  diatribes  against  Prelacy.  They  tell  us,  too,  that  at  the 
same  time  in  England  two  thousand  ministers  were  ejected 
from  their  parishes  by  reason  of  the  Act  of  Nonconformity ; 
but  they  very  prudently  suppress  the  fact  that  eight  thousand 
pious  and  devoted  clergymen  of  the  English  Church  were  vio- 
lently driven  from  their  cures  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  with 
the  aggravation  of  every  species  of  insult  and  cruelly.  Nor 
do  they  tell  us  that  these  victims,  as  they  call  them,  of  Prelatic 
tyranny  were  unlawful  intruders  into  the  parishes  of  their 
duly  commissioned  occupants,  and  had  gained  a  footing  by  the 
grossest  usurpation  and  persecution.  When  that  persecution 
had  ceased,  and  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  been 
restored,  these  insolent  usurpers  would  submit  neither  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  nor  to  those  Chief  Shepherds  who  had  been 
set  over  them  by  Christ's  authority,  and  they  were  therefore 
compelled  to  give  place  to  faithful  and  obedient  pastors,  who 
were  validly  commissioned  to  minister  in  holy  things-  The 
same  principle  applies  to  Scotland.  We  have  witnessed  the 
fearful  storms  excited  by  Satan  and  his  emissaries, — seen  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  God  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives, — 
others  of  the  clergy  maltreated,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  even 
brutally  slain  on  account  of  their  loyalty  to  their  King  and 
their  fidelity  to  God's  Church ;  and  now  when  justice  claims 
her  own,  and  truth  and  order  raise  anew  their  depressed  heads, 
the  authors  and  advocates  of  these  nefarious  crimes  raise  a 
lamentable  howl,  because  they  may  not  retain  their  ill-gotten 
spoils,  the  fruits  of  theft,  murder,  and  sacrilege.  And  when 
we  find  among  these,  nicknamed  "  victims  "  the  name  of  the 
miscreant  Nevay,  and  others  as  ferocious,  we  cordially  rejoice 
that  the  order  had  this  wholesome  eflfect  of  purgation,  and  that 
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such  monsters  were  prevented  from  longer  desecrating  the 
houses  of  God  with  their  bloody  hands. 

The  nnscrupulous  enemies  of  the  Church  have  charged  this 
measure  on  the  Bishops,  as  well  as  all  the  other  acts  of  neces- 
sary severity.  This,  however,  is  not  according  to  the  truth. 
Sharp  was  averse  from  this  sweeping  expulsion  of  so  many  at 
once,  and  remonstrated  against  it,  but  without  success.  His 
plan  was  more  judicious,  and  at  the  same  time  more  forbearing. 
He  recommended  that  the  more  obstinate  and  violent  should  be 
dealt  with  first,  and  incumbents  of  a  proper  character  put  in 
their  places;  and  thus  by  degrees  the  desired  reformation 
would  be  wrought,  without  any  confusion  or  other  inconven- 
ience. The  vacancy  of  so  many  parishes  compelled  him  and  his 
colleagues  to  fill  them,  for  the  most  part,  with  young  and  inex- 
perienced men,  who  were  destitute  of  the  learning  required  to 
make  an  efficient  ministry.  Burnet  describes  them  in  the  worst 
possible  light,  but,  as  we  said  before,  his  statements  arc  not  to 
be  relied  upon  with  implicit  confidence.  We  find  that  some  of 
these  maligned  men  afterwards  attained  to  high  stations  in  the 
Church,  and  bore  themselves  creditably  ;  and  that  others  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  persecution  in  after  years,  and  endured 
it  with  fortitude  and  patience.  Had  they  submitted  to  their 
tormentors,  and  apostatized  from  the  faith,  we  should  have 
heard  nothing  about  their  deficiencies,  either  from  the  Cove- 
nanters or  from  Burnet. 

The  Privy  Council  made  another  mistake  in  ordering  the 
raore  turbulent  and  factious  of  the  preachers  to  be  removed 
North  of  the  Tay  ;  for  this  had  the  evil  result  of  kindling  the 
flames  of  sedition  and  heresy  among  those  who  before  were 
peaceable  and  well-disposed.  The  holding  of  private  meetings, 
or  conventicles,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  was  also  forbid- 
den, under  heavy  penalties,  but,  as  usual,  these  orders  were  set 
at  nought  by  the  fanatics.  They  persisted  in  holding  them  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  encouraged  their  followers  to  come 
armed  to  the  meetings,  and  selected  such  places  as  were  natu- 
rally strong  and  capable  of  defence.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unfounded  than  the  assertion,  that  these  meetings  were  com- 
posed of  peaceable  individuals,  assembled  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way,  without  troubling 
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their  neighbours.  The  harangues  to  which  they  listened  taught 
them  to  set  at  nought  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man^  and 
incited  them  to  violence,  murder,  and  insurrection.  They  set  up 
that  invention  of  Satan,  the  infamous  Covenant,  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  justified  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  as  innocent  and  laudable,  if  done  in  accordance  with  its 
letter  and  spirit.  They  denied  that  Charles  was  their  lawful 
sovereign,  because  he  was  not  a  Covenanted  King,  and  would 
not  obey  those  who  were  put  in  authority  under  him,  because 
they  regarded  them  as  **  ethnics  and  publicans."  They  were, 
in  fact,  armed  rebels,  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  sovereign 
power,  to  which  they  owed  allegiance,  by  force,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  mad  design,  often  guilty  of  the  most  fero- 
cious conduct.  For  these  acts  they  were  punished,  not  as  eccle- 
siastical, but  civil  criminals,  and  they  richly  deserved  it.  The 
proofs  will  be  abundant  as  we  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Perth  Articles  or  the  Liturgy  made 
them  thus  contumacious.  The  service,  as  now  conducted,  was 
as  bald  and  meagre  as  the  most  consistent  Presbyterian  could 
desire.  It  was  enacted,  indeed,  by  the  Synod  of  Edinburgh, 
that  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  should  be  said  in  every 
town  and  populous  parish,  but  we  must  not  form  our  ideas  of 
the  performance  from  the  beautiful  order  of  our  own  Churdi. 
The  prayers  were  all  extempore^  save  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  introduced  once  or  twice,  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister, 
and  the  Doxology  was  sung  at  the  end  of  the  metrical  Psalms. 
No  organs  were  used ;  no  surplice  worn,  but  only  the  blade 
gown  ;  even  the  Bishops  seldom  appeared  in  their  robes.  It  is 
a  significant  feature  of  Covenanting  reverence  for  the  Word  of 
God,  that  the  practice  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, on  occasions  of  public  worship,  had,  for  several  years, 
been  abandoned  by  the  intrusive  ministers,  that  they  might  have 
more  time  for  their  preachments  ;  but  it  was  now  resumed  with 
the  restoration  of  primitive  order.  The  observance  of  the  great 
Festivals  and  Fasts  was  again  directed,  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  the  Church  Catholic.  Those  ministers  who  had  been 
admitted  Presbyterian-wise  only,  were  obliged  to  receive  a 
valid  ordination  at  the  hands  of  their  Diocesans,  before  they 
could  retain  their  parishes  ;  but  this  many  refused.     Certainly, 
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the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  cannot  urge  the  favourite  plea  of 
necessity,  which  many  weak  and  illogical  minds  of  our  parent 
Church;  as  well  as  our  own,  are  so  ready  to  allege  in  extenua- 
tion, or  even  the  defence  of  the  sin  of  schism. 

These  recusants  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  Capital  and 
the  counties  abovementioned  as  having  been  fined,  and  there 
they  far  outnumbered  the  Orthodox  clergy.  In  others  the 
sheep  and  goats  were  about  evenly  divided.  Thus  in  Fife 
twenty-eight  conformed  and  twenty-six  were  deprived,  from 
1662  to  1667.  In  Perth  fifteen  conformed  and  only  six  were 
refractory.  North  of  the  Tay,  which  comprehended  in  extent 
four  fifths  of  the  Kingdom,  only  thirty-eight  were  deprived 
during  the  same  time.  If  we  are  excessively  charitable,  and 
admit  the  statement  of  the  Covenanting  Martyrologists,  that 
four  hundred,  in  all,  were  deprived,  we  have  but  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  Scotch  clergy  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  number  is  wilfully  exaggerated. 

"  Creditur  olim 
.    .    .    .    quicqnid  Gnecia  meodax 
Aadet  iu  bistoria.'^ 

Besides,  many  of  those  deprived  were  afterwards  indulged  and 
allowed  to  retain  their  parishes  by  a  very  mistaken  compro- 
mise. 

In  many  places  the  new  clergymen  were  received  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  the  old  Covenanting  snake  was  scotched, 
not  killed.  Sometimes  the  tongue  of  the  bell  was  stolen,  that 
the  parishioners  might  have  an  excuse  for  not  coming  to 
church  ;  or  the  doors  were  firmly  barricaded,  that  the  curate 
might  be  compelled  to  clamber  in  at  the  window.  In  some 
places  where  the  virus  of  the  Covenant  had  more  deeply 
infected  the  inhabitants,  they  received  the  man  of  God  with 
showers  of  stones,  and  added  other  insults  still  more  aggra- 
vated. It  seems  to  have  been  a  qtiasi  article  of  faith  with 
these  besotted  souls  that  the  commission  of  a  sin  at  night 
might  be  atoned  for  by  insulting  a  clergyman  in  the  morning, 
and  they  were  not  slow  in  carrying  into  action  this  pious  opin- 
ion I  Certain  modern  scribes  of  the  Presbyterian  sect  relate 
these  stories  with  so  much,  unction,  that  it  is  manifest  that  they 
are  possessed  by  the  same  unchristian  spirit,  and  would  gladly 
themselves  commit  the  same  brutal  crimes  if  they  only  dared. 
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The  next  session  of  Parliament  was  held  in  May,  1663,  when 
farther  measures  were  adopted  for  the  repression  of  the  spirit 
of  faction  and  rebellion.  An  act  was  passed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Synod.  It  was  to  consist  of  two  Arch- 
bishops, the  Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  the  Moderators  of 
the  several  Presbyteries,  and  one  minister  chosen  by  the  Mod- 
erator and  a  majority  of  the  incumbents  of  each  Presbytery. 
Representatives  were  also  to  be  sent  from  the  universities.  St 
Andrews  might  send  two,  Glasgow  one.  King's  and  Marischal 
colleges,  Aberdeen,  each  one,  and  Edinburgh  one.  The  Pri- 
mate was  always  to  preside,  and  the  King  was  to  be  repre- 
sented by  his  Commissioner,  without  whose  presence  no  bra- 
ness  could  be  transacted.  The  Synod  was  to  deliberate  on 
such  matters  only  concerning  the  government,  discipline,  and 
worship  of  the  Church  as  might  be  delivered  to  the  Archbishop 
by  royal  authority.  No  provision  was  made  for  voting  by 
orders  or  in  separate  houses,  and  thus  the  Bishops  might  be 
completely  overpowered  by  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  most 
momentous  questions  be  decided  by  a  mere  numerical  majority. 
In  consequence  the  scheme  met  with  general  disapprobation, 
and  the  Synod  never  assembled.  It  was  the  production  of  the 
Erastian  State  Counsellors  of  Charles  II.,  and  showed  their 
utter  unfitness  for  the  task  of  legislating  for  the  Church. 
We  see  and  lament  the  evil  efifects  of  the  same  presumptuous 
and  ignorant  interference  with  the  Church  of  Christ  by  those 
who,  at  the  present  day,  direct  the  counsels  of  England. 
Worldly  and  ambitious  statesmen,  who  look  upon  the  Church 
as  the  creature  of  Parliament  and  an  engine  of  State  merely, 
press  with  irreverent  feet  into  the  Sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and 
gaze  with  unhallowed  looks  on  mysteries  too  high  for  them  to 
understand,  and  lay  their  polluted  hands  on  holy  things  regard- 
less of  the  majesty  of  the  Triune  Jehovah.  Another  act 
passed  at  this  session  was  termed  the  six  mik  act  Those 
ministers  who  preached  seditiously  against  the  government  in 
Church  and  State  were  obliged  to  remove  themselves  and 
their  families  from  the  place  where  they  resided  to  some  other 
at  least  twenty  miles  distant,  and  not  within  six  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  any  cathedral  church,  nor  three  miles  from  any  royal 
burgh.    This  was,  no  doubt  a  severe  measure,  but  only  to  those 
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who  preached  sedition.  In  those  days  the  pulpit  was  a  great 
engine  of  mischief  in  evil  hands,  and  its  abuse  had  to  be 
guarded  against.  Now-a-days,  when  a  conceited  and  prag- 
matical fellow,  professing  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ,  forgets 
his  sacred  calling  and  spouts  sedition,  treason,  bufifoonery,  or 
other  like  stuff  in  the  pulpit,  people  run  to  see  the  show  and 
enjoy  the  fun,  and  laugh  and  applaud  as  they  would  the  clown 
iu  the  circus,  and  then  go  their  ways  with  mingled  feelings  of 
pity  and  contempt.  The  sun  still  shines,  the  world  moves 
merrily  along  on  week  days,  and  men  show  their  backbone  by 
minding  their  appropriate  business  and  duties. 

In  February,  1664,  the  Primate  received  a  patent  of  prece- 
dence, in  virtue  of  his  office,  before  all  the  peers  of  the  realm  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  High  Commission  Court  was  established 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  offences.  It  consisted 
of  the  two  Archbishops,*  the  Bishops  of  Edinburgh,  Galloway, 
Dunkeld,  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  eighteen  other  peers,  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Sessions,  the  State  officers,  several  gentlemen 
from  different  counties,  and  the  Provosts  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  Any  five,  of  whom  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop  was 
to  be  one,  constituted  a  quorum.  They  were  commanded  to 
enforce  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  "  for  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  Church  " ;  ,and  to  have  a  special  oversight  as  to  Roman 
Catholics,  the  resorters  to  conventicles,  ministers  who  illegally 
intruded  themselves  into  parishes,  and  all  offenders  who  went 
about  corrupting  and  disaffecting  people  from  their  allegiance 
and  obedience  to  the  laws,  &c.,  &c.  This  court  is  compared 
by  the  Presbyterians  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  its  cruelties 
are  alleged  to  be  sufficient  provocation  to  the  insurrections  which 
soon  after  broke  out.  But  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  partic- 
ulars, we  find  them  thus  summed  up :  "  Four  rustics  scourged 
for  insulting  a  clergyman  ;  two  men  sentenced  to  be  transported 
to  Bermuda ;  a  *  furious '  man  confined  to  Shetland  ;  and  a 
man  and  woman  scourged  for  sundry  misdemeanors."  To  be 
sure  we  have  a  general  allegation  that  there  were  many  other 
cases,  but  the  excellent  Bishop  Honeyman  assures  us  there 
were  few  or  none  other  than  those  above  collected  with  so  much 
pains  and  toil.    Now  this  court  continued  in  existence  about 
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two  years.  Let  us  compare  its  allied  enormities  with  those 
committed  by  the  tribunals  of  the  bloody  and  tyrannical  Cove- 
nanters  in  the  day  of  their  power,  and  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  name  them  in  the  same  breath. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

[Oontinaed  Arom  Pipge  223.] 

One  of  the  greatest  diflSculties  which  Mr.  Pease  had  to  cope 
with,  was  the  public  skepticism  as  to  the  feasibility  of  his 
undertaking.  It  had  come  to  be  ahnost  a  settled  article  of 
the  popular  faith,  that  genuine  reformation  was  not  po^ble 
among  the  class  whom  he  primarily  set  himself  to  reform.  As 
Mr.  Pease  could  not  think  of  furnishing  his  female  clients  a 
permanent  home  or  permanent  occupation,  it  was  necessary  to 
find  places  for  them,  where  their  beginnings  of  a  virtuous  life 
might  be  strengthened,  and  where  they  might  keep  the  good 
already  gained,  and  also  be  in  the  way  of  gaining  more.  This 
proved  a  very  hard  part  of  his  task.  The  public  mind  was 
greatly  at  fault  in  having  concluded,  almost  beyond  a  pcrad- 
venture,  that  this  unfortunate  and  degraded  class  of  beings 
were  irredeemably  lost  to  all  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  a 
virtuous  life  :  they  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  outcasts 
from  the  pale  of  respectability  and  of  confidence ;  none  were 
willing  to  trust  them,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

This  desperate  and  obstinate  incredulity  respecting  the  people 
in  question  was  doubtless  owing  in  part  to  the  false  and  uiTcrted 
methods  that  had  been  so  long  and  so  vainly  used  for  recover 
ing  them.  People,  well-intentioned  but  not  wise,  had  wrapped 
themselves  in  the  belief,  that  in  offering  them  the  instructions 
and  exhortations  of  the  Gospel  they  were  trying  the  best  possi- 
ble means  of  retrieving  their  condition.  As  tliese  means  had 
utterly  failed,  it  was  very  naturally  concluded  that  none  could 
succeed.  Instead  of  questioning  their  science  and  recastiflg 
their  plans,  they  attributed  their  failure  to  the  desperateness  of 
the  disease ;  and  thus,  in  effect,  made  their  own  mistake  an 
excuse  for  repudiating  charitable  thoughts  and  charitable  hopes 
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in  regard  to  all  fallen  women.  And  this  fatal  and,  we  must 
add,  sinful  skepticism  of  the  public  mind  had  been  further 
strengthened,  no  doubt,  by  the  comparatively  recent  doings  of 
certain  Moral  Reform  Societies  which,  though  gotten  up  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  recovering  the  wretched  daughters  of  vice, 
had  been  ordered  and  carried  on  with  so  much  more  of  zeal 
than  knowledge,  and  with  so  much  of  reckless  and  wilful  self- 
confidence  on  the  part  of  their  authors  and  leaders,  that  they 
could  hardly  have  any  other  effect  than  to  draw  new  victims 
into  the  same  terrible  abyss  whence  they  were  making  such 
noisy  and  wrong-headed  efforts  to  draw  others  out. 

But,  most  of  all,  there  was,  as  indeed  there  still  is,  a  sad 
want  of  humane  and  merciful  consideration  touching  the  hard 
and  cruel  necessities  that  often  force  poor  and  unfriended  girls 
upon  a  course  of  life  which  involves  the  last  and  lowest  degrada- 
tion of  womanhood,  and  from  which  it  has  been  all  but 
impossible  for  any  to  return,  because  of  the  horror  and  disgust 
their  condition  inspired.  An  apt  case  in  point  has  just  come  to 
our  knowledge,  as  having  recently  occurred  in  New  York.  We 
will  rehearse  the  substance  of  it,  as  but  an  instance  and  example 
of  what  is  continually  taking  place ;  hoping  that  it  may  serve 
to  illustrate,  in  its  way,  how  wrong  we  are  in  taking  for  granted, 
as  we  commonly  do,  that  there  are  no  elements  or  germs  of 
virtue,  nothing  for  pure  and  honest  aims  to  get  hold  of  or  work 
upon,  in  those  who  have  fallen,  from  causes  all  unknown  to  us, 
into  an  evil  course  of  life.   The  outline  of  the  case  is  as  follows : 

A  girl  was  lately  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Mayor, 
upon  a  complaint  of  her  step-father,  charging  her  with  running 
away  from  home,  and  resorting  to  the  walks  of  vice,  and  wishing 
to  have  her  sent  to  BlackwelPs  as  a  common  vagrant.  On  being 
questioned,  the  girl  admitted  that  she  was  living  in  a  house  of 
ill-repute,  but  testified  that  her  mother  had  died  a  few  months 
before,  and  that,  shortly  after  that  event,  her  step-father  had 
taken  her  to  a  low  den  of  prostitution,  and  forced  her  to  enter 
upon  an  abandoned  life.  That  he  had  ever  since  been  levying 
contributions  upon  her  for  his  own  use  ;  and  that  she  at  length 
refused  to  give  him  any  more  money,  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  having  her  arrested.  The  keeper  of  the  house  in  question 
also  testified  that  the  girl  was  living  with  her ;  that  she  had 
19 
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known  her  ever  since  she  "  turned  out ; "  that  her  step-father 
had  forced  her  to  give  him  money,  and  even  to  pawn  her  rings 
and  clothes  in  order  to  raise  it  for  him.  And  she  testified, 
further,  that  the  same  inhuman  wretch  (we  will  not  so  slander 
the  brute  creation  as  to  call  him  a  brute)  had  formerly  compelled 
a  sister  of  the  accused  to  furnish  him  money  in  the  same  way ; 
driving  her  from  home  by  hia  cruelty,  and  forcing  her  to  lead 
a  life  of  sin. 

The  annals  of  New  York  vice  are  full  of  similar  instances ; 
Mr.  Pease  has  hundreds  of  them  at  his  tongue's  end  ;  the  history 
of  his  labours  at  the  Five  Points  has  scarce  a  page  but  is 
eloquent  with  the  pathos  of  them  ;  hardly  a  month  pass^  bat 
that  something  of  the  kind  is  brought  to  light  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  pnblic  authorities :  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of 
wretched  victims  who,  thus  driven  into  the  embraces  of  g^ilt 
and  perdition,  "die,  and  make  no  sign.^  God  forbid  that  we 
should  refer  to  these  things  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  show 
that,  since  human  virtue  is  but  a  frail  thing  at  the  best,  we  are 
ourselves  guilty  in  a  high  degree,  when  we  turn  away  from  the 
fallen  as  lost  beyond  recovery,  without  taking  the  pains  to 
measure  and  weigh  the  hostile  forces  whereby  they  have  been 
overcome.  At  all  events,  it  can  do  us  no  hurt  to  ask  ourselves, 
when  we  feel  moved  to  despair  of  those  who  may  have  been 
broken  into  vice  by  the  cruelties  of  circumstance,  how  far  our 
own  virtue  may  be  owing  to  the  kindliness  of  more  favouring 
circumstances. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  before  Mr.  Pease  had  arranged 
his  plan  of  operation,  and  while  as  yet  he  scarce  knew  how  to 
proceed,  he  was  repeatedly  besought,  in  most  moving  terms,  by 
the  female  objects  of  his  mission,  to  devise  some  way  of  escape 
from  their  hideous  thraldom  ;  that  he  would  give  them  honest 
work  and  honest  wages  ;  assuring  him,  with  pleading  and 
pathetic  earnestness,  that  if  they  could  but  have  some  other 
master  than  the  Devil,  they  would  gladly  serve  him.  Was  this 
a  true  and  honest  statement  of  their  case?  Mr.  Pease  thought 
it  was,  and  tried  to  meet  it.  The  public  thought  otherwise, 
and  this  made  his  task  a  hard  one.  Nobody  would  believe  that 
work  was  what  they  wanted ;  that  they  had  the  same  nature, 
were  accessible  to  the  same  motives,  and  disposed  to  the  pursuit 
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of  happiness  in  the  same  ways,  as  other  people.  "  To  riot  in 
wretched  vices,  to  starve  upon  the  scanty  wages  of  crime,  housed 
by  turns  in  jails,  poor-houses,  and  kennels,  racked  with  disease, 
and  scourged  by  the  law,  was  actually  thought  to  be  the  choice 
of  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  rather  than  to  live  in  comfort 
and  respectability  by  honest  labour."  With  impassioned  ardour, 
they  denied  all  this.  Mr.  Pease  took  them  at  their  word,  and 
had  to  work  out  the  truth  of  it  by  a  single-handed  experiment. 
As  there  was  no  other  person  to  put  so  much  confidence  in  them, 
he  had  to  stand,  first,  as  their  employer,  and  then  as  their  father ; 
first  giving  them  work  to  do,  and  then  providing  them  with  a 
pure  and  comfortable  home,  where  they  might  interchange  toil 
and  rest,  secure  from  the  temptations  and  contaminations  of 
their  former  lot.  "  Happily,"  says  he,  "  the  position  taken  was 
so  true,  that  no  long  time  and  but  little  capital  were  required, 
to  convince  a  few  people  of  it  partially,  and  thus  to  gain  a 
beginning  of  assistance  to  the  little  germ,  which  thenceforward 
\vorked  itself  out  into  larger  and  larger  room,  by  the  inherent 
vitality  of  truth." 

As  before  stated,  Mr.  Pease  made  a  fair  beginning  of  his 
reformatory  work  in  July,  1850,  with  from  30  to  40  women 
sewing  in  the  chapel  during  the  day,  but  withdrawing  where 
they  would,  or  where  they  must,  for  the  night.  In  August,  he 
took  a  house  at  the  Five  Points,  moved  his  family  thither,  and 
made  his  home  the  home  of  his  wretched  dependants.  In  Sep- 
tember, he  added  a  second  house,  and  increased  the  number  of 
inmates  to  between  50  and  60.  In  February,  still  anotner  house 
was  rented,  admitting  a  dozen  more.  In  May,  1851,  a  fourth 
house  was  taken,  and  the  number  of  inmates  rose  as  high  as  120. 

How  Mr.  Pease  managed  to  find  work  and  wages  for  so 
many,  were  a  long  story  to  tell ;  suflBice  it  to  say,  that  manage 
it  he  did  :  they  who  know  how  fertile  and  inventive  a  principle 
genuine  benevolence  is,  when  it  once  gets  possession  of  a  noble 
spirit,  can  better  imagine  the  process,  than  we  can  describe  it : 
as  for  such  as  know  not  the  living  virtue  of  that  principle,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  go  along  with  any  description  we  could 
give.  A.nd  the  same  remark  holds  in  reference  to  another  point 
which  came  up  in  the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  and  proved  a 
matter  of  no  trifling  diflSculty.    Many  of  the  women  did  not 
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know  how  to  work  :  being  either  entire  strangers  to  the  arts  of 
honest  industry,  or  so  long  unused  to  the  practice  of  them  that 
their  fingers  had  forgot  their  cunning,  they  had  to  be  taoght 
the  very  rudiments  of  their  trade.  Tliis  was  a  tedious  and 
trying  process,  requiring  great  patience  and  forbearance,  as 
well  as  practical  address,  and  enough,  one  would  think,  to  dis- 
courage any  hope  that  had  an  anchorage  less  firm  than  that  of 
the  Gospel.  Before  the  women  were  provided  with  a  home  as 
members  of  their  benefactor's  family,  they  took  their  work 
along  with  them  at  night ;  they  plied  their  needles  by  the  bo^ 
rowed  light  of  a  neighl>our's  fire  or  candle,  and  in  some  cases 
even  beneath  the  lamps  in  the  street.  They  who  find  the  com- 
momplaces  of  an  honest  life  so  easy  and  natural  might  lean 
much  from  the  struggling  awkwardness  and  perseveriDg 
diligence  of  these  poor  creatures  to  recover  or  acquire  the  use 
of  their  hands  and  tools.  Of  course,  for  a  considerable  time, 
much  of  their  work  was  shabby  and  unsightly  enough,  and  had 
to  be  done  over  and  over  again  ;  and  to  have  done  it  without 
their  help,  had  been  much  easier  than  teaching  them  how  to  do 
it ;  and  great  labour  and  expense  were  required  for  bringing 
the  sewing  up  to  such  a  quality  as  to  nett  anything  in  the 
market ;  though  it  was  still  necessary  to  pay  each  worker  the 
whole,  often  more  than  the  whole,  gross  amount  for  which  her 
workmanship  could  be  sold.  On  this  point,  too,  as  on  so  many 
others,  the  eflforts  of  their  teachers,  though  well-nigh  hopeless 
at  first,  were  successful  in  the  end. 

Meanwhile,  in  January,  1851,  the  enterprise  was  in  extremes, 
and  on  the  verge,  apparently,  of  falling  through,  from  want  of 
means  to  pay  the  increased  rent  of  the  buildings  ;  tlie  former 
occupants  having  oflfered  higher  prices  in  order  to  recover  them 
to  the  service  of  infamy  and  sin.  All  efforts  towards  an  organ- 
ization for  the  support  of  the  establishment  proved  unavailing : 
nothing  was  done,  by  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Society,  even  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  chapel.  The  meagre  resources  upon  which 
Mr.  Pease  had  hitherto  depended  seemed  slipping  from  under 
him.  '*  Many."  we  are  told,  and  by  those  who  had  the  best 
right  to  know,  and  the  best  means  of  knowing,  "  many  were  the 
days  when,  with  a  hundred  looking  to  him  for  bread,  and  not 
one  dollar  in  possession  or  prospect,  his  poor  bark,  with  all  its 
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freight  of  interests,  seemed  sinking  forever."  He  had  no  alter- 
native, bnt  either  to  see  the  work  blasted,  or  to  assnmo  the 
responsibility  for  another  year,  at  a  rent  of  $1,500.  When  the 
time  of  decision  came,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  manfally  shoul- 
dered the  burden,  with  nothing  but  Providence  to  rely  upon, 
for  bearing  him  through. 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs,  the  National  Temperance  Society 
came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  sustain  the  establishment 
at  their  own  charge,  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Pease  ;  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Society  still  to  have  the  use  of 
the  chapel  for  worship  on  Sundays.  The  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  the  establishment  passed,  without  material  change,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Temperance  Society,  in  May,  1851.  But  in  less 
than  a  year  afterwards  the  Temperance  Society  was  superseded 
by  the  Temperance  Alliance,  and  Mr.  Pease  had  to  resume  the 
whole  burden ;  and  from  that  time  forwards  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  rested  immediately  upon  him.  Some  two  months 
later,  in  May,  1852,  a  sort  of  volunteer  Board  of  Directors  was 
formed,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Donelson,  to  stand  as 
Trustees  of  the  institution,  but  not  to  be  responsible  for  any 
share  of  the  pecuniary  burden ;  Mr.  Pease  to  act  as  their 
Superintendent,  and  account  to  them  for  all  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  establishment  The  work  continued  to  go 
on  under  this  supervision  till  the  Spring  of  1854  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pease,  the  latter  of  whom  acted  as  Matron  of  the  institution, 
being  entitled  to  an  united  salary  of  $900  a  year  ;  though  in 
some  cases  a  considerable  portion  even  of  this  slender  allow- 
ance was  saved  up  from  their  private  expenses,  and  remitted  to 
the  institution. 

In  May,  1853,  three  more  houses  were  added  to  the  estab- 
lishment, making  the  whole  number  seven.  Through  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  Pease  and  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the 
benevolent,  the  institution  sustained  itself  in  a  widening  sphere 
of  usefulness,  without  getting  incumbered  with  debt  or  becoming 
burdensome  to  the  public.  And  the  result  was  a  free  addition 
to  the  virtue  and  the  productive  forces  of  the  community  :  nay, 
it  was  more,  it  was  a  double  addition  ;  for  it  took  those  who 
had  been  or  were  likely  to  be  public  nuisances,  and  turned  them 
into  public  benefits  ;  it  thinned  the  platoons  of  crime  and  moral 
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infection,  to  recruit  and  replenish  the  ranks  of  hononrablc 
labour  and  wholesome  example. 

In  the  Spring  of  1854,  the  establishment  included  seven 
three-storey  houses  at  the  Five  Points.  Among  its  economical 
arrangements  were  a  bakery,  and  work-rooms  for  tailoring,  for 
plain  sewing,  for  millinery,  for  straw-work,  and  for  diildren^s 
work.  Much  of  the  work  done  proved  to  be  of  the  best  in  its 
kind  ;  some  of  it,  by  the  admission  of  those  for  whom  it  vas 
done,  was  superior  to  the  best  they  could  procure  from  othar 
sources.  The  adults,  if  dexterous  with  the  needle,  were  able 
to  earn  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  a  week.  A  daily  average  of  at 
least  500  persons  were  sustained  by  their  labour  in  the  estab- 
lishment, and  by  the  donations  of  th«  charitable.  Subsistence 
and  instruction  were  furnished  to  25  men,  to  125  women,  and 
to  150  children  ;  nearly  all  of  them  redeemed  from  actual  or 
inevitable  vice  of  the  most  loathsome  and  debasing  kind.  It 
supported  a  free  day-school,  in  three  departments,  with  three 
teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  200  pupils ;  also, 
a  Sunday-school  in  which  the  children  were  carefully  taught 
the  Scriptures  and  the  common  rudiments  of  Christianity ;  also, 
public  religious  services  on  Sunday,  with  as  large  a  congregation 
as  the  chapel  could  accommodate.  Two  men  and  thirty  women 
were  employed  in  sewing  ;  sixteen  girls  in  fine  basket-making; 
three  men  and  ten  boys  in  shoe-making;  some  twenty-five 
women  and  girls  in  straw  work  ;  the  rest  of  the  inmates  being 
chiefly  engaged  in  miscellaneous  services,  except  a  few  who 
paid  board  in  the  establishment,  with  a  view  to  protection  and 
reformation.  The  whole  number  of  persons  who  passed  through 
the  institution,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  down  to  April, 
1854,  was  between  1,500  and  2,000.  Among  these  were  some 
800  females  of  various  ages,  rescued  from  the  lowest  slaveries 
and  perditions  of  vice,  and  transformed  into  virtuous  and  usefal 
members  of  society.  A  tabular  statement,  which  is  now  before 
us,  shows  the  total  expenses  of  the  institution,  from  its  com- 
mencement down  to  the  date  in  question,  to  have  been  $48,981. 
The  receipts  during  the  same  period  were  $26,684  earned  by 
the  inmates  of  the  establishment,  and  $23,938  in  charitable 
donations. 

But  there  is  a  species  of  moral  improvement  which  neither 
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figures  nor  description  can  adequately  express.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  public  skepticism  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  miserable 
thralls  of  infamy  to  lead  a  clean  life,  if  enabled  to  do  so.  This 
skepticism  was  so  fast-rooted,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  all  but 
impossible  to  get  a  situation  for  one  of  the  rescued,  in  any  decent 
family.  Here  was  a  mass  of  tough  obstruction  that  had  to  be 
worn  through  :  it  could  not  be  preached  nor  argued  away ; 
nothing  but  the  slow  and  silent  violence  of  living  facts  could 
do  anything  towards  lemoving  it.  At  length,  the  obstruction 
gradually  gave  way :  a  few  of  the  girls  were  taken  on  trial, 
and  their  success  as  domestics  had  the  effect  of  sending  employ- 
ers in  quest  of  similar  help.  Thus  the  demand  grew  slowly, 
until,  so  great  was  the  change  in  public  feeling,  it  altogether 
outstripped  the  supply  :  during  the  year  ending  in  April,  1854, 
the  establishment  sent  forth  to  situations  from  30  to  40  a  month, 
with  urgent  and  continual  applications  for  twice  as  many  as 
could  be  furnished ! 

Such  is  an  outline,  as  brief  and  compact  as  we  could  well 
make  it,  of  what  was  achieved  by  Mr.  Pease  within  the  period 
under  consideration.  We  submit  that,  all  things  being  fairly 
weighed,  the  shortness  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  hardness  of 
the  matter,  the  result  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  less  than  a 
triumphant  solution  of  a  problem  that  had  hitherto  proved  too 
much  for  human  wisdom  and  sagacity.  It  does  not  well  appear 
how  any  man  could  earn  a  clearer  title  to  a  place  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind.  Therewithal,  he  has  shown  the  art, 
rare  at  all  times,  but  especially  so  in  our  day,  of  being  an 
original  philanthropist,  without  any  brawling  ferocity ;  a 
reformer,  without  making  war  on  the  peace  and  order  of  soci- 
ety ;  working  the  good  of  many,  and  doing  wrong  to  none. 
Noiselessly  and  modestly  he  laboured  ;  patiently  and  persever- 
ingly  he  struggled  :  he  would  not  be  thwarted  of  his  aim,  nor 
put  out  from  his  thought,  nor  blunted  in  his  faculty:  the 
toughest  obstacles  and  discouragements  only  strung  his  ener- 
gies and  activities  to  a  higher  pitch :  if  things  went  for  him,  he 
took  courage  ;  if  things  went  against  him,  still  he  took  courage ; 
because  he  understood  thoroughly  what  he  was  about,  and  so, 
from  the  failures  and.  mistakes  of  one  day,  learnt  how  to  do 
better  the  next.    And  the  issue  of  his  labour  was,  to  all  appear- 
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ances,  a  creating  of  unmixed  good  out  of  unmixed  evil :  if  it  be 
anything  less  than  that,  we  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  discoTcr 
where  the  abatement  should  be  made. 

The  next  decisive  step  in  the  Five  Points  enterprise  was 
towards  providing  a  wholesome  and  inviting  retreat  in  the 
country  for  such  inmates  of  the  city  establishment  as  might 
need  it  or  desire  it.  For  it  clearly  stands  to  reason,  that  amoDg 
the  class  of  people  for  whom  the  institution  was  designed  there 
can  be  little  hope  of  permanent  reform  on  any  scheme  whidi 
does  not  contemplate  the  removal  of  them  from  the  associations 
and  temptations  of  their  former  whereabout.  Accordingly, 
before  the  close  of  1853,  measures  were  initiated  to  this  end. 
To  carry  out  the  plan,  there  was  need  of  a  considerable  farm, 
with  the  requisite  means  and  implements  of  agriculture,  and 
with  suitable  arrangements  for  health  and  comfort  Such 
provision,  too,  should  be  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the 
city,  yet  far  enough  off  to  afford  an  entire  sequestration  from 
the  allurements  and  infections  of  city  vice.  The  whole  to  be, 
in  short,  a  pure  and  spacious  rural  home,  with  its  houses  and 
barns,  its  gardens  and  fields  and  forests,  and  its  innocent  and 
happy  society  of  man's  mute  dependants  and  helpers  and  com- 
panions :  a  place  where  those  who  would  gladly  flee  from  Yice, 
but  lacked  the  power,  might  find  safe  refuge ;  where,  remote 
from  the  seductions  and  excitements  of  their  old  haunts,  they 
might  be  strengthened  and  established  in  good  ;  where  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  living,  the  greater  facilities  of  labour 
and  exercise,  the  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  healing 
influences  of  nature,  would  render  the  instructing  of  their  minds, 
and  the  forming  of  them  to  virtuous  habits,  more  feasible ;  and 
from  whence,  as  from  a  seminary,  they  might,  as  opportuni^ 
offered,  and  as  they  were  prepared,  scatter  off  to  engage  in 
useful  occupations  and  trades. 

To  achieve  such  a  result,  there  was  indeed  much  to  be 
thought  of,  and  many  things  to  be  done.  But,  extravagant  and 
visionary  as  the  undertaking  might  seem,  it  was  little  more 
than  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  what  Mr.  Pease  had  abeady 
accomplished.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  left  to  move  alone  in 
the  matter :  he  had  now  fairly  forced  the  reluctant  confidence 
of  the  Christian  public  into  the  scope  of  his  enterprise :  he  had 
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draim  tlie  hearts  of  men,  and,  what  generally  comes  still 
harder,  their  purses,  to  his  work  ;  though,  of  course,  he  still 
had  to  take  the  lead  in  the  movement,  as  it  took  its  origin 
and  shape  from  him.  With  his  goodly  array  of  backers,  he 
was  not  long  in  making  the  thing  practicable  and  fruitful.  A 
farm  of  64  acres,  nearly  all  superior  for  tillage,  lying  in  West- 
chester county,  some  sixteen  miles  from  the  city,  was  purchased 
by  him  for  the  sum  of  $1 1,390,  and  the  first  instalment  of  $1,390 
soon  paid,  through  the  prompt  aid  of  certain  persons  who  were 
in  the  secret  of  the  design.  The  balance,  to  be  paid  in  annual 
instalments  of  $1,000,  was  pledged  to  the  cause,  in  equal  parts* 
by  ten  gentlemen  who  came  forward  voluntarily,  and  without 
concert,  to  assume  the  burden. 

The  spot  was  well  chosen  ;  fertile,  healthy,  pleasant ;  adorn* 
ed  liberally  with  groves  of  hickory,  maple,  chestnut,  and  other 
forest  trees,  and  having  copious  and  convenient  supplies  of 
water.  Arrangements  were  forthwith  set  on  foot  for  making 
the  purchase  available  to  its  appointed  use.  At  tlie  opening  of 
Spring,  the  preparations  and  materials  were  in  readiness  for  a 
frame  building,  45  feet  by  28,  two  storeys  high,  and  with  attic 
and  basement ;  to  be  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  site  of  what  was 
intended  to  be,  ultimately,  the  principal  structure.  About  the 
middle  of  June  following,  the  farm-house  was  finished  and  made 
ready  for  occupancy ;  with  accommodations  for  100  persons. 
Meanwhile,  the  plough  had  been  busy  in  the  fields ;  various 
crops  were  put  in  the  ground  ;  and  the  soil  of  the  country  was 
preparing  to  contribute  its  share  to  refresh  and  gladden  those 
on  whom  the  "  contagious  blastments  "  of  the  city  had  fallen. 
At  length,  on  a  warm  Saturday  afternoon  in  June,  a  band  of 
pallid,  rheumy,  stunted  children,  poisoned  by  filthy  diet,  foul 
gases,  and  the  fouler  breath  of  moral  pestilence,  together  with 
a  few  of  healthier  appearance,  turned  their  backs  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Five  Points,  and  started  for  their  country  home,  in 
charge  of  the  only  benefactor  and  friend  they  had  found  on 
earth.  It  was  a  detachment  of  some  forty  from  the  smallest 
and  feeblest  inmates  of  the  House  of  Industry.  "  Some,"  we 
are  told,  "  wore  in  their  faces  the  virulent  eruptions  of  vitiated 
blood  ;  some,  crimson  circles  about  the  eyes,  and  a  crimsoned 
suffusion  within  their  lids ;  and  nearly  all,  the  pallid,  lustreless 
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countenance  of  want  and  suffering."  Of  course  we  cannot  stay 
to  follow  tliem,  as  they  grew  brighter  and  healthier  and  hap- 
pier amid  the  green  fields  and  fresh  airs,  into  the  freedom  of 
which  they  had  thus  been  ushered  from  their  dismal  and  blight- 
ing bondage. 

The  original  institution  at  the  Five  Points  was  nowise  a 
piece  of  mechanism  or  of  extemporized  device ;  there  was 
nothing  forced  or  artificial  about  it ;  legislation  had  no  hand 
in  creating  it :  from  the  outset,  it  was  emphatically  a  growth, 
a  thing  of  life  and  self-evolving  power.  Until  the  Spring  of 
1854,  while  the  country  branch  was  in  process  of  development, 
the  institution  had  no  legal  existence.  In  March,  it  was  fo^ 
mally  incorporated  under  the  name  and  title  of  The  Five  PabUs 
House  of  Industry  ;  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  its  affairs 
being  committed  to  a  Board  of  nine  Trustees,  who  were  named 
in  the  instrument  of  incorporation.  On  the  1st  day  of  April, 
the  property,  both  in  town  and  country,  which  had  hitherto 
been  vested  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pease,  was  made  over  by  them  to 
the  Board  ;  and  from  a  private  enterprise  of  charity  the  insti- 
tution became,  in  law  and  in  fact,  a  public  establishment ;  so 
that  its  future  being  was  no  longer  suspended  on  the  life  of  its 
founder.  The  Trustees  were  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  cor- 
porators, and  were  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  occuring  in 
their  own  body.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  number  of  co^ 
porators  might  be  increased  from  among  those  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  that  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  them  should  at  any  one  tiine  belong  to  the  same  religious 
denomination.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Board  was,  to  make 
provision  for  a  Superintendent  who  should  have  the  immediate 
charge  and  control  of  the  whole  institution,  its  property  and 
inmates,  and  of  the  studies,  and  branches  of  industry  to  be  ca^ 
ried  on. 

The  Farm  was  a  free  and  natural  outgrowth  from  the  origi- 
nal institution.  It  was  not  thought  of  till  it  became  necessary, 
nor  ventured  upon  till  that  necessity  became  urgent  and  mani- 
fest. Nor  was  it  meant  in  any  respect  to  supersede  or  displace 
the  city  establishment,  but  only  to  lengthen  and  strengthen  its 
arms,  and  to  perfect  its  work ;  that  what  perhaps  could  never 
be  more  than  essays  or  promises  in  the  one,  might  become  sob'd 
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achievments  in  the  other.  So  that,  while  the  rural  branch  was 
to  be  regarded  as  the  great  field  of  improvement,  and  the  prin- 
cipal home  of  the  beneficiaries,  the  house  at  the  Five  Points 
was  still  to  be  maintained  as  a  centre  of  operations  in  the  city, 
a  place  of  reception  and  probation,  and  of  temporary  employ- 
ment and  relief  where  only  these  were  needed.  It  was  justly 
thought  that  the  prospect  of  an  inviting  home  in  the  country 
•would  act  as  a  strong  incentive  to  good  conduct,  by  which  the 
term  of  trial  at  the  city  house  might  be  regulated. 

We  have  seen  that  the  establishment  in  town  was  partly  self- 
supporting  from  the  outset.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  rural 
branch  should  eventually  become  still  more  so,  as  that  was  to 
be  the  main  seat  of  the  industrial  operations.  The  employments 
at  the  country  house  were  to  be,  during  the  proper  seasons, 
farming  and  gardening  ;  all  the  inmates  of  both  sexes  taking 
part  in  them,  according  to  their  strength  and  capacity.  At 
other  times,  house-work,  plain  sewing,  tailoring,  shoe-making, 
basket-making,  and  all  sucli  branches  of  industry  as  could  be 
profitable  introduced,  were  to  be  taught  and  carried  on.  The 
main  idea  of  the  Superintendent,  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  is 
well  set  forth  in  a  communication  to  the  Trustees,  dated  April 
10th,  1854.  "  All  our  operations,"  says  he,  "  whether  in  city 
or  country,  will  doubtless  be  conducted  upon  the  vital  and  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  the  system,  namely,  voluntary  labour  and 
just  wages,  as  far  as  practicable ;  and  charity,  pure  and  free, 
where  charity  becomes  necessary.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes 
our  system  from  pauperism,  and  justifies  the  eflFort  to  supersede 
the  Almshouse  by  the  House  of  Industry.  We  start  with 
recognizing  the  claim  of  our  unfortunate  brethren  to  our  best 
counsel  and  assistance  in  the  common  duty  of  supporting  them- 
selves and  their  families  by  free  and  honourable  labour  ;  sub- 
ject only  to  such  restraints  and  conditions  as  their  moral 
infirmities  may  render  needful  to  that  end  ;  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  exercise  of  all  the  natural  relations  and  responsi- 
bilities ordained  for  the  moral  health  and  development  of  man  ; 
or  in  a  state  as  much  as  possible  approximated  to  that  great 
institution  of  nature  and  nature's  God,  the  family." 

At  this  stage  of  our  theme,  we  may  worthily  pause,  to  make 
some  survey  and  upcast  of  the  methods  and  principles  upon 
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which  Mr.  Pease  conducted  the  reformatory  part  of  his  woft 
For  the  purpose  and  end  of  our  undertaking  is,  to  inform  othen, 
as  well  as  we  can,  in  the  secret  of  his  success ;  to  propagate 
and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  his  "  so  potent  art ;  "  fliat  it  may 
be  put  to  productive  service  in  other  cases  of  a  resemblinf 
nature.  For  the  science,  or  whatever  else  it  should  be  called. 
is  far  more  valuable,  than  that  the  world  can  afford  to  let  it 
either  stop  with  its  author,  or  die  with  him. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  Mr.  Pease 
by  no  means  had  his  scheme  of  operations  cut  out  and  made  op 
beforehand.  Like  other  men  of  practical  genius,  he  went  to 
work,  and  kept  at  work,  tentatively  ;  ever  suiting  bis  modes  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case  ;  acquiring  his  art  as  he  went  along, 
and  learning  how  to  do  his  work  by  doing  it :  so  that  he  could 
nowise  tell,  and  probably  did  not  know  nor  think,  how  it  wa£ 
done,  till  ajler  it  was  done.  Like  Chaucer's  good  parson,  "first 
he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught."  And  as  he  was  not 
called  to  "  think  about  thinking,"  nor  was  he  the  man  to  do  so 
if  he  had  been,  so  his  faculties  all  converged  to  the  practical 
end  he  had  in  view  ;  and  his  scheme  of  operations,  instead  of 
being  forecast  by  rule,  was  born  of  experience,  and  grew  by 
the  measures  of  life ;  and  so  it  came  to^  all  rounds  to  stand  in 
living  intelligence  with  the  peculiar  wants,  aptitudes,  infirmi- 
ties, and  obliquities  of  the  patients.  In  short,  his  art  took  shape 
and  measure  in  the  exercise  of  that  instinctive  knowledge  or 
perception  of  human  character,  which  is  called  tact,  and  which, 
when  guided,  as  in  his  case  it  was,  by  genuine  Christian 
benevolence,  answers  to  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Politeness ;  a 
complication  of  charities  having  its  life  and  law  in  the  empa- 
thy so  choicely  imaged  by  Coleridge : 

Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard^s  eye 
Drops  oo  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from  earth : 
And  he  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  faoe 
Does  it  but  half;  he  chills  me  while  he  aids, 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man  I 

But  Mr.  Pease  is  nevertheless  a  man  of  solid  and  clear  under- 
standing, as  well  as  of  practical  sense,  and  discovers  no  lack  of 
ability  to  reduce  his  processes  to  logical  statement,  after  he 
has  built  them  into  results,  and  embodied  them  in  a  suitable 
form  for  retrospective  analysis.    And  he  has  had  a  pressing 
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occasion  to  attempt  something  of  the  kind.  It  came  in  this 
way :  In  January,  1854,  Mr.  William  G.  Allen,  a  benevolent 
gentleman  of  London,  wrote  to  Mr.  Pease  asking  for  informa- 
tion as  to  his  method  of  proceeding.  This  drew  from  Mr. 
Pease,  in  March  following,  a  well  digested  and  somewhat 
lengthy  reply,  giving  a  brief  history  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
also  a  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  how  he  had  done  it.  We 
will  endeavour  to  give,  in  the  way  of  extract  and  abstract,  the 
main  substance  of  the  letter,  so  far  as  seems  requisite  for  our 
purpose. 

The  writer  begins  by  saying  that  he  has  no  imposing  record 
of  system  and  operations  to  exhibit.  "  The  little  I  have  done," 
says  he,  "  has  been  done  through  no  talent  for  designing  broad 
schemes  of  philanthropy,  but  by  mere  daily  labour,  guided  by 
Providence  and  simple  humane  feeling,  without  foresight  of  the 
future,  or  an  ambitious  hope.  The  House  of  Industry  is  an 
bumble,  unforced,  indigenous  plant  of  the  Five  Points,  as  regards 
its  germination  and  nurture ;  although  sprung,  as  we  hope,  from 
good  seed  sown  by  the  great  Master  of  the  vineyard."  And 
again,  after  sketching  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  work,  he 
adds  the  following  touching  his  method  :  "  In  this  respect  I  have 
no  discoveries  or  new  principles  to  communicate.  I  can  sug- 
gest no  rules  but  the  dictates  of  unaffected  Christian  love  and 
common  sense.  The  Golden  Rule  embodies  the  whole ;  and 
the  utmost  information  my  experience  affords  is,  that  it  has 
proved  a  safe  guide,  as  it  will  prove,  I  am  convinced,  the  only 
safe  guide,  in  doing  good  to  the  poor." 

The  first  principle  of  the  enterprise  was,  that  to  preach 
repentance,  without  making  it  physically  practicable,  was  but 
to  mock  the  wretched.  That  the  plain  office  of  Christian  charity 
was,  to  secure  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  aid,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  feeble  mind,  the  feeble  limbs,  the  feeble  will,  and 
even  the  feeble»moral  principle,  which  in  the  tug  and  wrestle 
of  life  had  proved  unable  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  of  honest 
comfort.  That  this  was  to  be  done,  not  by  giving  alms,  but  by 
giving,  so  far  as  human  aid  could  do  it,  the  very  thing  which 
such  persons  radically  wanted,  supplies  of  strength  suited  in 
kind  and  measure  to  their  particular  weaknesses  :  to  the  mor- 
ally infirm,  a  home  free  from  temptation,  and  replete  with  those 
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incitements  to  virtne  and  indnstiy,  and  with  those  restraints 
upon  vice  and  idleness,  which  make  most  of  the  virtaous  what 
they  are :  to  the  infirm  in  mind  and  body,  employment  in 
which  shrewder  and  bolder  competitors  would  otherwise  sup- 
plant them,  and  also  protection  from  a  thousand  impositioDfi 
and  snares. 

That,  the  helpless  outcasts  being  thus  gathered  into  a  sort  of 
parental  home,  where  they  could  labour  to  the  best  advantage, 
their  worst  temptations  banished,  and  their  feeble  essays  at 
virtue  aided  and  encouraged  ;  the  next  question  was,  on  what 
terms  should  they  stand  ?  Should  they  continue  outcasts,  and 
be  made  paupers,  to  boot,  and  dependants  on  alms  ?  or  should 
they  take  a  position  as  respectable,  as  equitable,  and  as  inde- 
pendent, as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  ?  The  best 
answer  to  these  questions  comes  by  simple  human  kindness  and 
Christian  love.  Instead  of  all  charity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mere  servitude  on  the  other,  the  law  of  honourable  work  and 
wages — of  pure  justice,  so  far  as  it  could  be  meted — was  the 
basis  of  the  plan :  and  when  this  proved  inadequate,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  charity  stepped  in,  to  balance  the  account.  That 
none  should  enter  or  remain  in  Ihe  establishment  but  of  their 
own  free  will ;  it  being  well-nigh  vain  to  think  of  doing  people 
good  without  their  consent  and  cooperation.  That,  as  for  the 
public  institutions  of  reform  among  us,  the  poor  hated  tiiem, 
and  this  for  the  simple  reason  of  their  action  being  compulsory ; 
while  their  very  name  is  a  stigma  and  reproach,  and  their 
system  gives  life  with  one  hand  as  a  boon,  and  with  the  other 
exacts  labour  as  a  servitude.  That  the  police  should  in  no  case 
be  called  or  admitted  to  any  part  in  the  work  ;  their  business 
and  that  of  the  institution  being  essentially  incompatible :  it 
is  for  them  to  deal  with  criminals  as  such  ;  but  when  tliey  arc 
to  be  dealt  with  as  human  beings  simply,  it  can  be  done  far 
better  without  them.  That  the  least  sign  of  penal  restraint  or 
of  police  connection  would  empty  the  House  of  Industry  in  a 
week,  and  leave  its  crowded  and  cheerful  rooms  as  silent  and 
gloomy,  and  as  hateful  to  the  poor^  as  those  of  any  other  House 
of  Correction. 

Again,  that  as  to  the  character  and  standing  of  the  inmates, 
the  rule  was,  "  Repent,  and  your  sins  shall  be  blottei)  out." 
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That  the  way  of  charity  too  often  was,  "  Repent  and  reform, 
and  you  shall  live  as  Magdalens."  That,  as  for  himself,  he 
could  never  find  it  in  his  heart  to  permit  the  past  shame  of  a 
penitent  outcast  to  be  thrown  in  her  face  by  the  remotest 
implication  or  allusion,  or  any  stigma  to  be  cast  on  man, 
woman,  or  child,  with  reference  to  past  circumstances.  "  Here, 
also,"  says  he,  "  I  have  found  the  heart  wiser  than  the  head, 
and  mercy  every  way  better  than  sacrifice.  I  have  more  rarely 
had  my  confidence  abused  by  one  of  the  most  depraved 
wretches  whom  1  have  taken  by  the  hand  to  lift  up,  than  by  '  a 
man  mine  equal  and  mine  acquaintance ;'  with  whom  I  had 
*  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company.'  An  article  of  work 
has  never  been  purloined  from  me,  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  value,  which  I  have  entrusted  to  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Many,  who 
were  once  lost  to  shame  and  hope,  on  being  asked  when  or 
how  the  new  life  first  began  have  replied  by  referring  to  some 
slight  incident  when  first  entrusted  with  money  or  work,  as  if 
they  were  respectable ;  or  when  first  spoken  to  kindly  and 
encouragingly.  Therefore,  while  present  laxity  of  morals  is 
nowise  tolerated,  oblivion  falls  upon  the  pasty  and  bye-gones  are 
bye-gones  forever,  in  our  houseJ^  And  this  sacred  delicacy  of 
reserve,  this  holy  and  sanctified  art  of  ignorance,  was  justly 
esteemed  so  cardinal  a  point  in  the  system,  that  the  most 
scrupulous  care  was  taken  in  the  very  naming  of  the  institu- 
tution ;  that  the  title  might  be  at  once  descriptive,  appropriate, 
and  honourable,  conveying  no  manner  of  slur,  nor  any  allusion 
whatever  to  buried  ill-desert :  in  which  respect  nothing  better 
could  be  found  or  desired  than  The  House  of  Industry. 

In  this  rule  of  "  awful  modesties,"  we  have  not  only  a  secret 
of  inexpressible  power  over  the  demon  of  foul  thoughts  and 
passions,  but  the  innermost  life  and  spirit  of  the  Divine  charity 
as  illustrated  by  Him  who,  when  certain. immodest  charges 
were  preferred  to  His  hearing,  "  stooped  down,  and  with  His 
finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though  He  heard  them  not." 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  must  be  given  in  the  writer's 
own  words,  as  these  show,  far  better  than  any  we  can  com- 
mand, how  true  it  is,  that  in  the  holier  discipline  of  virtue  "  he 
is  oft  the  wisest  man  who  is  not  wise  at  all ;"  because  he  is 
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content  to  lose  himself  in  the  single  thonght  of  saTing  others. 
"  I  have  thus  endeaYoured,"  says  he,  '*  to  present  some  of  the 
leading  principles  upon  which  we  dm  to  deal  with  our  fiJlen 
brethren,  as  long  as  they  live  and  have  need  of  us.  The  spirit 
of  the  whole  will  carry  us  a  step  further.  Having  treated 
them  as  members  of  the  human  family  in  life,  shall  we  begin  a 
heartless  distinction  at  the  point  where  Goi)  Himself  has 
levelled  all  the  barriers  of  exclusiveness,  and  suffer  their  lowly 
remains  to  be  boxed  up,  carted  off,  and  shovelled  under  ground 
like  dead  brutes,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  ?  I  have  bought  a 
small  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  House  of  Industry 
Farm,  and  there  we  buried,  last  week,  with  humane  and  Chris- 
tian burial,  the  first  who  has  died  in  our  house,  in  a  year  past 
The  gratitude  of  our  poor  people  for  the  prospect  of  this  last 
solace  and  privilege  is  too  affecting  to  be  described.  A  com- 
mon Christian  burial  binds  us  together  by  the  last  and  not  the 
least  of  tender  earthly  ties.  I  should  grieve  for  the  man  who 
could  regard  it  without  affection.  My  soul  is  knit  to  these 
children  of  want,  and  sorrow,  and  sin,  who  gather  around  me, 
— in  throngs,  alas !  too  numerous  for  my  power  to  relieve ;  and 
I  can  ask  of  God  no  better  boon  on  earth,  than  to  live,  and  to 
die,  and  to  be  buried,  among  them !' 

(To  be  ooQtloQCd.) 
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History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  ;  with  a  General  Introduction  to  Church  Hi3- 
tory.  By  Philip  Schafp,  D.D,  Translated  by  Edward  D,  Yeomans. 
New  York :  Charles  Scrtbner.    1687. 

The  aathor  of  this  work,  though  still  a  comparatively  yoaDg  man,  is  widely 
koowD  as  ODe  of  the  leading  thinkers  and  teachers  of  the  German  Beformed 
Commnnion  in  this  country.  In  that  Communion,  as  in  our  own,  there  are 
two  main  schools  of  theology  which,  for  general  purpcees,  may  be  aptly  esoogh 
distinguished  as  the  Sectarian  and  Catholic  schools.  Dr.  Schaff  belongs  to 
that  school  who,  recoiling  from  the  extreme  developments  of  ultra-ProtestaDt- 
ism,  have  been  led  to  the  study  of  Christianity  as  an  historical  rdigioo : 
consequently,  he  seeks  its  proper  form  and  authentication  in  the  ground  of 
external  facts,  and  views  it  as  having  a  firm  objective  basis  and  rale  in  actual 
things,  and  so  accepts  in  full  the  proper  idea  of  the  Christian  Church ;  io 
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opposition  to  those  who  woald  leave  Christianity  scarce  anything  bnt  a  specu- 
lative or  rationalistic  foothold  and  measure. 

Dr.  Schaff,  we  believe,  had  his  birth  and  edacation  in  Germany,  but  has 
been  in  this  country  long  enough  to  become  in  heart  and  mind  thoroughly 
Americanized ;  the  transplanting  having  taken  place  at  an  age  when  the  Ger- 
man cast  of  thought  had  got  woven  too  closely  about  him  ever  to  be  worked 
ofify  but  yet  had  not  grown  to  so  thick  and  hard  a  coating  upon  him  but  that 
other  elements  and  influences  could  freely  work  in.  So  that  his  noental  and 
moral  structure  now  presents  a  rather  unique  and  edifying  combination  of  the 
two  nationalities.  At  all  events,  we  have  seldom  met  with  any  book  of  the 
kind,  that  gave  us  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  reading,  than  the  one 
before  US. 

The  work  was  originally  written  in  German,  in  which  language  it  became 
widely  known  and  highly  reputed,  before  it  was  set  forth  in  English.  The 
present  translation,  by  Mr.  Yeomans,  has  been  revised  by  the  author,  who  is 
himself  master  of  a  reasonably  good  English  style.  The  translation,  in  itself 
considered,  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work ;  having,  for  aught  we  can  per- 
ceive, nearly  all  the  ease  and  freedom,  the  organic  fitness  of  the  word  to  the 
tliought,  in  short,  the  entire  athomeness  of  the  substance  in  the  form,  as  if  it 
were  the  original  language  of  the  composition ;  insomuch  that  one  would 
scarce  suspect  it  of  being  a  translation,  unless  he  were  told  so. 

Though  only  coming  down  to  the  close  of  the  first  century,  the  work  forms 
a  large  octavo  volume  of  684  pages.  The  first  188  pages,  however,  are 
occupied  with  preliminary  discussions  ;  among  which  are,  first,  a  discourse  on 
the  proper  sources,  nature,  method,  and  uses  of  Church  history ;  second,  a 
critical,  bibliographical,  and  philosophical  review  of  modem  Church  histo- 
rians ;  third,  an  account  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  Judaism  and  classic 
Heathendom  at  the  advent  of  Christianity.  The  rest  of  the  book  presents  an 
elaborate  analysis  and  description  of  the  planting,  the  moral  and  religious  life, 
the  government,  the  worship,  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  during  the  Apostolic 
period,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  earliest  ecclesiastical 
writers.  It  is  in  this  latter  part  that  the  author's  deep  and  varied  learning, 
and  his  large  powers  of  exegesis,  statement,  inference,  and  combination,  are 
most  notably  displayed.  In  the  former  part,  he  speaks  more  as  a  German  of 
the  Grermans,  and  unfolds  in  fall  his  specialities  of  ecclesiastical  position  and 
direction,  the  genesis  and  constitution  of  his  philosophy,  and  his  order,  method, 
and  aptitudes  of  thought.  And  everywhere  he  shows  great  breadth  and 
discursiveness  of  mind ;  thorough  honesty  of  purpose  and  earnestness  of 
thought;  an  open,  childlike,  guileless  spirit;  a  temper  eminently  genial  and 
catholic  ;  in  short,  au  eye  for  beauty,  a  head  for  knowledge,  and  a  heart  for 
wisdom.  These  qualities  make  it  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  read  him,  even 
when  we  are  most  disposed  to  stand  out  from  his  conclusions.  We  do  not 
wish  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  book  ;  and  we  speak  restrainedly  from 
the  impression  as  it  stands  in  our  mind  fresh  from  the  study  of  its  pages. 
1'he  auihor*s  style,  we  confess,  is  at  times  more  than  a  little  overwrought  and 
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charged  with  excess  of  brilliaDcy  ;  is  never  tame  oor  frigid,  often  rises  into 
eloquence,  and  occasionally  transcends  into  sometbing  bord^inii:  upon  bom- 
bast ;  bat  is  nowhere  impassioned  with  anything  savouring  in  the  least  degree 
of  unbeneTolent  feeling.  On  the  whole,  a  HtUe  more  of  philosophic  eoldnesi, 
a  little  more  of  the  dry  light  of  a  stem  intellectual  severity,  would,  it  seens  to 
UB,  be  an  improvement,  and  lift  the  work  into  a  somewhat  higher  atmoapbae. 
We  have  little  room  for  quotation ;  but  the  following  will  serve  as  a  spectmen 
of  the  better  qaalitiea  of  style,  and  b  the  rather  taken,  as  it  seems  to  diow 
them  trembling  on  the  verge  of  excess.  It  is  from  that  part  where  the  author 
discourses  of  classic  heathenism  as  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel : 

Were  there  no  salvation,  no  Christianity ;  or  were  sin  no  more  than  the 
necessary  boundary  of  our  finite  nature,  an  amiable  weakness;  we  could 
conceive  of  notbiug  more  beautiful  and  attractive,  than  the  exquisite  refioe> 
ment,  the  keen,  clear,  sound  philosophy,  the  youthful,  lively,  inspiring  art  of 
ancient  Greece.  Her  history  is,  in  fact,  a  smiling  spring-time,  with  its  gor- 
geous profusion  of  flowers ;  or,  as  Hegel  somewhere  says,  a  real  play  of  youth. 
Hence  it  is  no  accident,  that  it  begins  with  the  fiabulous  youth,  Achilks.  the 
hero  of  the  greatest  national  epic,  Homer's  Iliad  ;  and  ends  with  the  actual 
youth,  Alexander,  the  docile  pupil  of  the  most  accomplished  of  philosophers, 
A.rietotle.  Her  literature  and  art  know  nothing  of  the  deepest  woes  and 
disharmony  of  life,  of  the  awful  nature  and  effects  of  sin  ;  otherwise  she  could 
not  have  ascribed  the  sinful  passions  to  her  very  gods ;  to  Jupiter,  anger ;  to 
Juno,  jealousy ;  to  Venus,  lust.  Even  where  pain  and  grief  are  represented, 
as  in  the  statues  of  the  serpent-wound  Laocoon,  and  the  bereaved  Niobe,  the 
artistic  harmony  is  still  preserved,  and  the  works  produce  an  esthetic,  pleasiog 
impression.  But  there  is  sin,  which,  like  the  viper  in  the  gra^  is  most 
dangerous,  where  men  do  not  or  will  not  see  it  There  is  death,  the  wages  of 
Bin,  which  is  most  comfortless,  where  a  smiling  Cupid  puts  out  the  torch,  and 
strews  the  grave  with  flowers. 

But,  aside  from  the  question  of  style,  Dr.  Scbafi,  we  think,  has  many 
things  for  us  to  pause  over,  some  to  be  doubtful  about,  and  some  to  dissent 
from.  Those  among  us  known  as  the  ^  Broad  Church  "  are  the  school  with 
whom  he  has  most  in  common.  And  for  ourselves  we  dare  avow  great  resp^ 
for  many  of  this  school,  and  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  them.  In  fact,  we 
cordially  go  along  with  them  in  many  of  their  views,  besides  loving  and 
honouring  them  for  their  general  liberality  towards  those  who  differ  from 
them.  They  appear  rightly  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  evils  of  Secta- 
rianism ;  they  feel  it  to  be  the  mother  and  nurse  of  innumerable  unchariiies, 
bigotries,  and  contentions;  they  shrink,  with  religious  aversion,  from  its 
notorious  contempt  of  the  visible  Church,  which  they  hold  sacred  as  the  Body 
of  Christ,  the  divinely-appointed  organ  of  His  Spirit  on  earth,  and  necesaiy 
for  us  as  the  firm  organic  and  institutional  embodiment  of  His  doctrine ;  they 
see  how,  from  its  very  essence  and  first  principle,  it  is  threatening  to  run 
Protestantism  entirely  out  into  a  sort  of  anti-christian  individualism ;  and  they 
have  heartfelt  yearnings  and  outreachings  for  something  truly  Catholic  Bat 
tliey  seem  to  be  in  quest  rather  of  an  ideal  and  speculative  catholicity,  than  of 
any  actual  and  practical  one.  Their  catholic  sympathies  take  a  prospective 
turn,  shaping  themselves  more  into  the  form  of  hope  in  something  that  is  to 
be,  than  in  faith  in  anything  that  has  been.    Coupeqnently,  they  are  apt  to  he 
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fall  of  the  idea  of  deyelopmeot,  regarding  catholicity  *as  a  thiDg  rather  to  be 
deyeloped  in  the  fatare,  than  to  be  Boaght  for  in  the  past.  In  brief,  catholicity 
stands  to  them,  apparently,  more  as  a  matter  of  theory  than  of  fact ;  and  they 
fly  to  history  for  something  to  pat  down  Sectarianis^m,  and  then  to  specnla* 
tion,  to  their  own  powers  of  logical  constractiveneps,  for  something  to  supply 
the  place  of  Sectarianism.  In  all  which,  we  can  but  fear  a  repetition  of  the 
same  old  evil,  under  the  delusive  hope  of  working  out  an  ideal  remedy  for  it. 
We  may  be  in  error,  but  it  strikes  us  as  having  too  much  in  common  with  the 
sectarian  method  of  generalizing  some  one  or  two  ideas  from  Scripture,  and 
then  making  these  the  germ  of  a  new  system  or  series  of  systems. 

This,  in  oar  view,  is  the  most  fundamental  error  in  Dr.  SchafiTs  position. 
We  will  now  mention  a  point  which,  if  it  be  a  fault,  is  one  that  we  feel 
obliged  to  him  for  committing.  For  the  most  part,  he  seems  practically  to 
ignore  the  English  Church,  and  to  make  small  account  of  her  literature,  her 
doctors  and  divines.  In  this  he  may  be  consistent  enough  :  for,  even  granting 
her  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  Reformation,  this  would  infer  no  claim  to  the 
allegiance  of  one  who  holds  that  the  Reformation  is  to  give  place  to  some 
hoped-for  catholicity.  But  his  firm  appeal  to  history,  and  his  intelligent, 
trostful  ose  of  the  historical  method  bear  him  on,  in  all  the  most  material 
points  of  doctrine  and  government,  to  the  same  conclasions  which  the  English 
Chorch  has  stood  to  ever  since  the  Reformation,  and  stood  to  as  the  basis  and 
stronghold  of  her  position.  So  that  his  testimony  in  this  case  is  all  the 
stronger,  forasmuch  as  he  rather  repudiates  her  leading,  and  makes  \^\iX  of 
her  authority.  For,  in  fietct,  the  English  Church  and  her  offshoots  have  always 
stood  mainly  on  the  true  historical  ground,  and  used  the  historical  method  ; 
from  the  first,  her  appeal  against  Rome  has  been,  not  to  any  idea  or  theory  of 
what  the  Charch  ought  to  be,  but  to  the  fact  of  what  the  Church  was  in  her 
purest  days.  And  because  she  has  always  stood  on  this  ground,  therefore 
perhaps  she  is  now  in  less  danger  of  overworking  the  historic  element.  For 
the  same  cause,  also,  feeling  her  strength  in  the  historical  solidity  and 
tenability  of  her  position,  she  has  cultivated  history  in  moderation,  using  it 
strictly  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end  ;  and  so  has  been  kept  from  patting  herself  to 
any  such  spasmodic  tuggings  and  strainings  after  history,  as  have  taken  place 
in  our  day  among  those  Glerman  Protestant^,  where  the  historical  ground  had 
for  a  long  time  been  departed  from  and  lost  sight  of.  Having  never  spurned 
history,  she  will  not  now  deify  it.  And  as  she  has  never  put  herself  in  a 
position  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  so  she  has  done  much  less  than  the  Germans 
towards  building  up  a  profound  philosophical  demonstration  of  its  necessity, 
and  also  towards  working  up  the  materials  of  it  into  a  strong,  stately,  and 
imposing  fabric  of  historical  science. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  Dr.  Schaff  holds  strongly  to  a  "  doctrine 
of  development."  His  idea  of  development,  however,  would  carry  along  all 
the  elements  or  principles  of  revealed  trath  together,  and  is  nowise  sach  as 
would  follow  out  the  logical  issues  of  any  one  at  the  expense  of  another.  So 
that  he  is  far,  in  theory  at  least,  from  involving  or  inferring  the  right  of  any 
saoh  changes  as  would  in  e£fect  repeal,  supersede,  or  paralyze  any  part  of  the 
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origiDftl  lostitatioD.  This,  after  all,  may  be  or  may  meao  no  more  tibao  tfe 
necessary  cooditioo  of  proj^ress,  which,  properly  Yiewed,  impties  the 
identity  and  integrity  of  that  which  progresses ;  even  as  a  man  ia 
throogh  the  changes  from  infancy  to  manhood  remuns  one  and  the  mme 
person.  So  that  all  the  terms  of  stability  and  pennanence  are  duly  cared  for; 
no  door  being  opened  for  that  most  false  and  lying  notion  of  progieas  which 
never  gets  iJoog  at  all,  because  it  is  perpetoally  going  back  to  the  begiDoiBg 
and  taking  a  fresh  start,  thus  **  erer  learning  and  nerer  able  to  oone  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  trnth,**  which  exactly  describes  the  process  of  sectanaoHs. 
Dr.  Schaff  goaids  and  explains  his  position  on  this  subject  with  peculiar  care 
and  distinctness,  as  follows :  ^  7%e  right  applicaiion  of  the  theory  of  dtvekf- 
wunt  depends  altogether  on  having  beforehand  a  right  view  of  poeittve  Chriu 
tianity,  and  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  it,  not  only  in  thought,  but  eim 
in  heart  and  experience^ 

It  may  readily  be  gathered  that  this  doctrine  oi  deTelopment,  in  the  hands 
of  oar  author,  fully  corers  and  vindicates  the  Protestant  Reformation,  thos 
turning  Dr.  Newman's  guns  against  Dr.  Newman  himself.  And,  snre 
enough,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  principles  which  should  give  to  the 
grub  the  right  of  developing  into  the  chrysalis,  without  inferring  an  equal 
right  of  the  chrysalis  to  develope  into  the  butterfly.  Assuredly,  if  the  Papacy 
grew  forth  naturally  from  the  circumstances  and  influences,  antecedent  and 
contemporary,  of  the  middle  Ages ;  the  same  holds  equally  tme  in  aQ  its 
parts,  both  logically  and  historically,  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
caitury.  So  that  there  can  be  no  true  doctrine  of  devdopmcnt,  but  that  o& 
every  principle  of  sound  reasoning,  Protestantism  will  come  in  for  an  equl 
share  in  the  force  and  benefit  of  it.  For  if  Romanism,  in  its  ttei  state,  fa^ 
ever  been  catholic,  it  bad  been  made  so  by  circumstances ;  and,  by  remaining 
itself  unchanged  amid  the  greatest  circumstantial  changes,  had  ceased  to  be  so. 
And,  in  truth,  the  enormous,  man-crushing,  G on-defying,  uncatholid^  of 
Rome,  her  towering  arrogance,  her  iron- footed  tyranny,  h^  moontain  of  doc- 
trinal and  moral  corruptions,— tbepe  were  the  very  things  that  produced  the 
Reformation,  having  made  it  strictly  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  that  very 
catholicity  which  she  herself  originally  held,  and  even  to  the  preservation  of  so 
much  thereof  as  she  still  retained.  How  inefbble,  then,  ia  her  effrontery  k 
claiming  catholicity,  as  she  does,  for  those  very  things,  the  e£kct  of  which  hss 
been,  in  fact,  to  generate  just  the  reverse  of  catholic  consent,  and  whidi, 
taking  history  as  the  umpire,  cannot  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  of 
natural  morality,  and  of  primitive  antiquity,  without  forcing  m^  into  revdt 
Be  it  observed,  too,  that  Protestantism  has  now  a  history  of  its  own,  and  an 
ample  vindication  on  historical  grounds ;  having  spread  so  far,  and  lived  eo 
long,  and  shown  itself  possessed  of  such  inherent  self-rectifying  powers,  as  to 
preclude  all  idea  of  its  ever  running  out,  and  being  reabsorbed  in  that  from 
which  it  grew.  So  that,  in  Dr.  Schafl's  theory  of  devdopment.  Protestant- 
ism had  just  as  good  a  right  to  be  developed  from  Romanian,  as  Romamsm 
had  to  be  devdoped  fVom  the  original  Institution. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  sayii^  that  this  doctrine  of  development  hts 
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oar  assent  It  rather  seems  to  us  one  of  those  huge,  omniyorons  abstractions 
which  may  be  used  IndiffereDtly  to  justify  or  to  refate  almost  anything  and 
everything  that  may  come  up.  We  have  endeavoared  to  state  and  explain  it 
candidly  and  fairly ;  and  we  think,  at  all  eventSi  that  it  will  hold  perfectly 
good  as  an  ofifeet  to  Dr.  Newman's.  Moreover,  in  this  age  of  free  inquiry,  we 
mean  both  to  claim  and  to  allow  the  prerogative  of  inquiry  freely,  having  no 
fear  but  that  the  cause  which  has  the  better  reason  will  in  the  long  mn  make 
the  greater  progress.  But,  especially,  we  have  no  notion,  we  hope,  of  working 
men's  minds  into  freedom  from  error,  by  getting  or  keeping  them  cooped  up 
ID  our  individual  or  party  cave,  and  then  urging  them,  in  efiect,  to  exercise 
their  private  judgment  only  under  the  torch-light  of  our  private  judgment. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  such  as  these,  we  do  greatly  rejoice  in  Dr. 
SchafiTs  work.  To  the  best  of  our  judgment,  it  is  decidedly  a  great  book, 
and  is  destined  to  have  a  great  influence.  We  should  be  puzzled  to  name  any 
work  of  the  sort  written  in  our  day,  which  we  would  more  gladly  see  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  are  competent  to  take  it  in  and  digest  it.  In  conclusion,  we 
most  give  our  readers  one  more  extract,  which  will  serve  both  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  author's  workmanship,  and  as  a  further  explication  of  one  of 
his  leading  ideas.  In  pointing  out  "  those  general  features  of  the  modem 
German  historiography  which  give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  that  of  the 
preceding  periods,"  he  has  the  iblkming : 

Its  most  prominent  excellence,  as  to  form  and  method,  we  take  to  be  its 
$cientific  structure,  and  that  spirited^  lifelike  mode  of  representation,  which 
springs  from  the  idea  of  an  organic  development.  History  is  no  longer  viewed 
as  a  mere  inorganic  mass  of  names,  dates,  and  facts,  but  as  spirit  and  life,  and 
therefore  as  process,  motion,  development,  passing  through  various  stages, 
ever  rising  to  some  higher  state,  yet  always  identical  with  itself,  so  that  its 
end  is  bat  the  full  unfolding  of  its  beginning.  This  makes  Church  history, 
then,  appear  as  an  organism,  starting  from  the  person  of  Jbsus  Christ,  the 
creator  and  progenitor  of  a  new  race ;  perpetually  spreading,  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly  ;  maintaining  a  steady  conflict  with  sin  and  error  without  and 
within ;  continually  beset  with  difl!iculties  and  obstructions  ;  yet,  under  the 
unfailing  guidance  of  Providence,  infallibly  working  towards  an  appointed 
end.  This  idea  of  organic  development  combines  what  was  true  in  the  notion 
of  something  permanent  and  unchangeable  in  Church  history,  as  held  by  both 
the  Catholic  and  the  Old-Protestant  Orthodoxy,  with  the  element  of  truth  in 
the  BationaJistic  conception  of  motion  and  flow  ;  and  on  such  ground  alone  is 
it  possible  to  understand  fully  and  clearly  the  temporal  life  of  Christianity. 
A  permanent  principle,  without  motion,  stiffens  into  stagnation ;  motion, 
without  a  principle  of  permanence,  is  a  process  of  dissolution.  In  neither  case 
can  there  properly  be  any  living  history.  The  conception  of  such  history  is, 
that,  while  it  incessantly  chan^  its  form,  never  for  a  moment  standing  still, 
yet,  through  all  its  changes,  it  remains  true  to  its  own  essence ;  never  outgrows 
itself ;  incorporates  into  each  succeeding  stage  of  growth  the  results  of  the 
preceding ;  and  thus  never  loses  anything,  which  was  ever  of  real  value. 


The  City  of  Sin^  and  its  Capture  by  ImmanueVs  Army.    An  Allegory,    By 
the  Rev,  E.  P.  Bbhinotok,  J.M.,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  iSeu.  Geo.  B.  Cheever,  D.i).    New  York: 
Published  by  Carlton  ^  Porter, 
It  is  not  easy  to  convey,  within  the  limits  of  a  notice,  such  as  ours  must  be, 
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any  adequate  idea  of  this  book.  Po^ps  it  may  be  best  described,  in  geologi- 
cal laDgnagc,  as  a  congloiiierate,  somethiDg  like  that  which  Hugh  MiDer  de- 
scribes as  being  at  the  base  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  system  in  certain  paiti 
of  Scotland ;  only  Mr.  Bemington's  conglomerate  is  not  so  deep  or  so  thick  as 
Miller*s,  no,  not  by  some  hundreds  offeet.  Bat  possibly  some  of  cor  readers, 
with  whom  Geology  has  not  talked,  may  be  a  little  in  the  dark  as  to  what  a 
cooglomerate  is.  To  such,  if  any  such  there  be,  we  woold  fain  unfold  the  mat- 
ter 60  clearly  as  to  cot  off  all  possibility  of  mistake.  To  those  of  them,  then, 
who  reside  in  or  near  the  metropolis  of  New  England,  perhaps  the  point  wiU 
be  best  secared  by  referring  to  the  rocks  of  Boxbnry,  a  yery  good  sectioo  of 
which  may  be  seen  a  short  distance  from  Boston,  on  the  Proyidenoe  railroad. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  others,  whose  eyes  have  never  been  instracted  by  that 
corioos  workmanship  of  Nature,  we  will  try  to  explain  the  matter  in  words. 
A  conglomerate,  then,  in  geological  langoage,  is  a  rock,  sometimes  of  vast 
thickness,  made  op  of  fragments  of  older  rocks ;  which  fragments,  after  bang 
rounded  and  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  tides  and  waves  and  corrents,  were 
imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  earthy  paste,  or  mud,  and  the  whole  finally  concre- 
ted into  a  firm  rocky  mass.  On  breaking  up  the  rock,  the  earthy  matrix 
cleaves  off,  and  the  rounded  pebbles  reappear  in  form  and  aspect  as  the  waten 
left  them.  Now,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  those  fragments  of  older  rocks 
must  have  been  rolled  and  tumbled  about  for  many  ages  on  the  shores  of  lakei 
or  seas,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  before  they  could  have  got  thus  won  and 
moulded  into  the  form  of  pebbles ;  that  is,  ^ley  must  have  been  used  a  kng 
while  upon  the  earth's  surface,  before  they  became  such  as  we  find  them  lying 
at  great  depths  in  her  present  structure. 

In  like  sort,  the  book  now  in  hand  may  be  justly  described  as  a  oongiosK- 
rate,  made  up  of  allusions,  metaphors,  similes,  and  divers  kinds  of  "  wise  ssws 
and  modem  instances,"  which,  after  being  for  ages  rolled  abont  on  the  shores 
of  human  thought  and  speech,  and  worn  smooth  by  the  waters  of  familiar  use, 
have  been  gathered  up,  and  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  autorial  paste,  and  baked 
into  such  a  degree  of  consistence  as  woold  serve  for  a  book-formation. 

To  advance  one  step  further  in  our  exposition  of  the  work  :  Some  bdp 
towards  a  right  conception  of  its  texture  and  material  may  be  given,  by  remaik- 
ing  that  honest  Domine  Sampson,  if  the  work  had  fallen  under  his  learned 
inspection,  would  have  been  moved  to  exclaim  over  it,  ''pro-di-gi-ons  !**  though, 
to  make  the  thing  fit  all  round,  we  must  suppose  the  exclamation  to  be  aeooiii- 
panied  with  a  slight  eye-twinkle  of  benevolent  mischief,  sodi  as  the  simple, 
guileless  heart  of  the  Domine  aforesaid  would  nowise  have  pomitted. 

To  throw  further  light  on  the  quality  of  the  work,  it  may  be  wdl  to  draw  a 
little  upon  the  introductory  labours  of  Dr.  Cheever,  who  stands  forth  as  the  friend 
and  patron  of  the  author,  but  whose  style  of  (left-handed  ?)  commeniktioo 
might  naturally  provoke  the  question,  ^  Call  you  that  lacking  of  your 
friends?"  The  introducer  speaks  thus  in  reference  to  the  author :  **  Let  no 
one  accuse  him  of  presumption  in  essaying  a  method,  in  which  John  Bunyin  ;■ 
supremacy  of  genius  and  success  might  seem  to  have  shut  up  the  region  to  all 
after-comers,  warning  them  off  as  by  a  stile  and  inscription,  <  Over  this  indo* 
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sure  lies  the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  kept  by  Giant  Despair.'  Any  man  may 
indeed  despair  of  coming  within  even  planetary  distance  of  Banyan's  flaming 
chariot ;  and  yet  no  man  is  justified  in  bnrying  his  one  talent  in  a  napkin,  be. 
cause  he  has  only  one,  while  the  man  who  went  before  him  had  ten." 

Having  reached  the  summit  of  this  "  mount  of  vision,"  we  may  next  proceed 
to  remark,  that  most  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  flaming  account  of  what 
the  author  seems  to  have  imagined  as  Satan's  metropolis  in  this  world  ot  ours, 
which  he  calls  "  The  City  of  Sin."  His  description  of  the  said  City  is  very 
minute  and  elaborate ;  extending,  horizontally,  from  centre  to  circumference, 
and  perpendicnlarly,  from  pinnacles  to  pavements ;  taking  up  the  subject  street 
by  street,  and  block  by  block,  and  entering  into  the  detail  of  institutions  and 
public  buildings,  wharves,  piers,  and  shipping,  gates,  towers,  and  baths,  walks, 
fountains,  gardens,  hotels,  and  theatres,  together  with  the  manners,  customs, 
pursuits,  pleasures,  fashions,  and  figures  of  the  inhabitants.  Lest  any  honest 
New-Yorkers  should  suspect  the  author  of  aiming  a  sly  thrust  at  their  famous 
city,  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  in  the  City  of  Sin  the  streets  all  radiate  from  a 
common  centre ;  which  is  nowise  the  case  with  New  York  ;  so  that  the  author 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  that  city  in  his  eye  at  all.  As  a  fair  sample 
of  the  whole,  take  his  account  of  one  of  the  principal  streets : 

Credality-8treet  will  next  attract  the  eye,  not  from  the  splendour  of  its  build- 
ings, but  from  the  uocommou  appearaace  of  its  .inhabitauts.  They  are  all 
characterized  by  a  tremendous  enlargement  of  the  throat,  and  are  distinguished 
for  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel.  And  they  are  all  so  well  trained 
from  infancy,  that  they  swallow  down  with  equal  ease  ghosts,  wizards,  hobgob- 
lins, and  witches,  as  also  the  chimeras  of  sophists  and  the  miracles  of  false 
prophets.  You  will  find  men  living  on  Credulity-street  who  believe  that  the 
earth  is  a  fragment  knocked  off  from  the  sun  in  the  concussion  of  some  run-away 
comet ;  that  men  and  animals  once  grew  like  trees  out  of  the  earth ;  that  the 
stars  are  little  apertures,  where  the  gods  look  out  on  our  naaghty  world.  Here 
are  men  who  believe  Mohammed  rode  to  heaven  and  back  in  one  night,  and  that 
women  have  no  souls.  Here  are  multitudes  who  believe  they  possess  fragments 
of  the  true  cross,  which  if  gathered  and  piled,  the  mountain  thus  formed  would 
manifest  the  tallness  ot  their  credulity.  Here  you  will  find  great  numbers 
who  imagine  that  gold  is  potent  in  lifting  souls  out  of  the  fires  of  purgatory, 
and  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  prerogative  of  the  priest  On  this 
street  are  the  dilapidated  dwelling^  of  necromancers,  magicians,  sooth- 
sayers, sorcerers,  enchanters,  and  fortune-tellers.  They  were  evidently 
built  up  at  great  expense,  but  they  are  now  fast  tumbling  into  ruins ;  the 
excavations  of  men  of  science  are  undermining  their  foundations.  Mormon- 
ism,  Millerism,  and  Mesmerism  are  swallowed  down  just  now  by  thousands  on 
this  street.  Here  vou  will  find  men  who  strain  at  the  narration  Moses  gives  of 
the  world's  creation,  and  swallow  down  the  dogma  that  it  was  the  work  of 
chance,  or  that  nothing  can  create  something.  They  strain  at  the  earth  turning 
on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  swallow  the  theory  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  travel  billions  of  miles  once  in  twenty-four  hours  around  the  earth. 
They  strain  at  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  swallow  the  impossibili^  of  twelve 
igooraot  fishermen  fabricating  the  sublime  scheme  of  the  Gospel.  Thev  strain 
at  the  Balm  of  Gilead  and  the  PbyBician  there,  and  swallow  an  apothecary's 
shop  of  infidel  absurdities.  They  strain  at  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Spirit  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  heart,  and  swallow  the  delusion  that  they  can  hold  converse 
with  the  departed  spirits  of  infidel  scofiers.  Finally,  they  strain  at  the  Bible 
and  swallow  Tom  Paine. 

From  the  foregoing  account,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  the  street  in  question 
mast  be  the  very  place  of  all  the  world  for  this  book  to  sell  in.  Of  course,  the 
pubb'shers  have  not  failed  to  send  a  large  supply  to  so  inviting  a  market 
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As  praise  is  not  apt  to  relish  wdl  QDless  it  be  seasoned  with  some  littk 
spioe  of  oeosore,  or  at  least  some  showing  how  the  work  might  be  OMkde  better, 
we  will  notice  one  more  point  The  author  remarks  of  one  of  *  King  Ako- 
holV*  subjects,  that  "  be  is  dishonest,  for  instead  of  liquidating  bis  debts,  he 
pours  his  money  down  his  throat  in  the  shape  of  liquid  poison  ."*  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  Tery  well ;  but  would  it  not  gain  io  pith  and  point  by  being  Un»? 
"  Instead  of  saying  his  money  to  liquidate  his  debts,  he  keeps  running  in  debt  to 
liquidate  his  toward  parts." 


OUE  LEFT-HAND  DRAWER. 

Db.  Sbtftarth's  Chrohology. — In  our  notice  of  Dr.  Seyfiarth's  book, 
pages  141*5  of  the  present  volume,  we  ventured  to  point  cot  what  seoned  to 
as  a  few  discrepancies  in  his  statements.  We  did  this  rather  in  the  way  of 
seeking  light  on  the  subject,  than  as  doubting  the  learned  author's  calcula- 
tions ;  for  the  matter  lies  far  beyond  our  critici«n,  and  we  pointedly  dtsdaiiD- 
ed  all  right  to  pronounce  anything  positively  in  regard  to  it  What  we  said 
has  had  the  effect,  as  we  hoped  it  would  have,  of  drawing  forth  a  communica- 
tion from  the  author,  which  we  cheerfully  subjoin.  Besides  Uie  seeming  db- 
crepancies  already  noted,  we  met  with  several  others  in  the  course  of  our  read- 
ing of  his  work  ;  though  we  had  and  have  no  doubt  that  most  if  not  all  of 
them  grew  from  such  causes  as  would  infer  no  impeachment  either  of  his 
accuracy  of  scholarship  or  his  integrity  of  parpoee.  We  cannot  stay  to 
enlarge  upon  the  matter  now.  The  work  in  question,  as  we  understand  it,  did 
not  pretend  to  give  more  than  a  very  brief  and  rapid  outline  of  the  subject 
And  the  author,  in  his  un familiarity  with  our  language  and  the  narrowness  of 
his  scope,  evidently  laboured  at  a  great  disadvantage.  We  are  much  mistakem 
if  he  have  not  plenty  of  matter  to  communicate,  that  is  well  worth  onr  study. 
And  we  hope  he  will  some  day  find  time  and  motive  to  draw  out  his  system 
mm^  fnlly,  to  digest  it  into  more  lucid  order,  to  clear  it  of  redundancies  and 
perplexities,  and  to  have  it  printed,  if  possible,  with  unblemished  exactness. 
With  the  assurance  that  we  wish  nothing  but  good  to  him  and  to  his  cause, 
we  will  now  withdraw,  and  leave  him  to  speak  for  himself: 

Rev.  Mr.  EDrroR:— In  the  American  Church  MmOily,  February,  1858,  p.  145,  it  is 
said  that  my  Summary  qfR&xnl  Ditcoverietin  Biblical  Chronology,  Vnitertal  Bittory, 
and  EaypUan  Arehceoloffy,  contains  some  discrepancies  regarding  the  Canjculu 
Periods  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  true,  I  aseerted,  p.  80,  that  tboee 
Periods,  comprising  1461  vague  years  of  365  days,  or  1460  Alexandrian  years 
of  365  days  and  6  hours,  began  on  the  20th  of  July  (Julian  btyle)  in  2781  and 

1321  B.  C,  as  Afitronomere  reckon.  You  will  allow  me  to  retain  that  astronom- 
ical custom,  because  the  so-called  historical  method  which  counts  2782  and 

1322  for  2781  and  1322  B.  C,  is  wrong  and  deceptive,  as  I  have  ^own  in  my 
Summary,  p.  208.  and  which  has  created  so  many  mistakes,  at  last  even  in  the 
said  Article,  p.  145,  at  the  bottom.  The  above-mentioned  epochs  of  Canicular 
Periods,  being  thus  determined  by  former  Chronologers,  are  exact.  For.  Jrom 
many  Egyptian  dates  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  other  authors,  compar> 
ing  Egyptian  days  with  Roman  days,  it  was  concluded  that  in  2781  and  1322 
B.  C,  and  In  139  A.  C.  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  vague  year,  viz  :  the  first 
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of  the  month  Thoth,  coincided  with  the  20th  of  July  (Julian  Style).  Farther, 
on  the  same  days  in  the  said  years,  as  an  easy  astronomical  calculation  shows, 
the  Dogstar  rose,  in  Egypt,  a  short  time  before  sunrise  ;  whence  originated  the 
name  of  the  Canicular  Periods,  that  is  the  Periods  of  1461  vague  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  rise  of  Sirius,  or  Canicula,  on  Egyptian  new  year's  days. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  with  the  aid  of  these  Canicular  Periods  and  their  basis, 
the  va^rue  year  of  365  days,  which  was,  as  Josephus  testifies,  the  civil  year  also 
of  the  Hebrews  till  Nebuchadnezzar,  many  epochs  of  ancient  history  have  been 
determined  in  my  Cknmologia  Sacra  and  Summary  ;  for  instance,  the  Babylonian 
dispersion,  and  Moses'  arrival  in  Egvpt  in  2781  B.  C,  666  years  after  the 
Deluge;  the  Exody  of  the  Hebrews  in  1866  B.C.;  the  building  of  Solomon-s 
temple  on  the  verual  equinoctial  day  in  986  B.  C,  880  years  after  the  Exody, 
and  so  on. 

But  quite  another  thing  were  Theon's  Canicular  Periods  ;  which,  in  my  Sum- 
mary,  p.  105,  209,  have  not  at  all  been  contoundtd  with  the  former.    The  Alex- 
andrian astronomer  Theon  (380.  A.  C),  says  (Oauou,  p.  30,  ed.  Halma)  that  a 
Canicular  Period  expired  during  the  fifth  year  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
That  fifth  year  of  Augustus,  of  course,  referred  to  the  Egyptian  ^ra  ^ugusti, 
or  ^ra  Actiaca,  which  began  on  the  new  year's  day  of  the  Alexandrian  year, 
on  the  29th  of  August  (Julian  Style),  one  month  before  the  battle  near  Actium. 
As  the  Astronomer  Ptolenueus  begins  the  ^ra  Actiaca  in  the  year  30  B.  C, 
tbe  fifth  year  of  Augustus,  according  to  Ptolemseus  and  his  countryman  and 
Miccessor  Theon,  extended  from  tbe  29ih  of  August  in  26  to  the  29 ih  of  August 
^  in  25  B.  C.    That  same  Alexandrian  year,  however,  was  an  Egyptian  leap  year, 
'  wherefore  the  following  Alexandrian  year  began  on*»  day  later,  on  tbe  30th  of 
August.    During  the  same  fifth  year  of  Augustus  the  first  of  Thoth  (the  new 
year's  day)  of  the  vague  year  happened  on  the  30th  of  Aut^ust,  consequently 
on  the  new  year's  day  of  the  Alexandrian  year.     Thus,  then,  Theon  simply 
relates  that  an  Egytian  Canicular  Period  of  1461  vague  years,  or  of  1460  Alex- 
andrian years,  expired  during  the  fifth  year  of  Augustus,  viz  :  together  with 
tbe  last  day  of  both  the  Alexandrian  and  the  vague  year.    That  fifth  year  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  says  Theon,  extending  from  August  29 ih  in  26  B.  C.  to 
August  30th  in  25  B.  C,  was  the  last  year  of  a  Canicular  Period.    Everybody 
nnderstands  now  that  Theon  did  not  speak  of  tbe  Canicular  Periods  commonly 
need  in  Egypt,  which  began  in  139  A.  C.  1321  and  2781  B.  C.  on  the  20th  of 
July,  while  Theon's  began  in  25  and  1485  and  2945  B.  C,  and  so  on,  on  the  30th 
of  August    The  question  then  is,  what  Theon  meant,  and  from  what  year  of 
the  world  his  Canicular  Periods  proceed.    That  question  is  an  irresolvable  one 
for  all  those  who  do  not  remember  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  two  different 
kinds  of  Canicular  Periods,  the  one  beginning  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Egyptian  empire,  or  Menes'  arrival  in  Egypt  on  July  20th,  in  2781  B.  C,  the 
other,  its  type,  begioniug  with  the  commencement  of  the  world  in  5870  B.  C, 
when  Sirius  first  rose  together  with  the  sun,  on  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox. 
For  that  reason  Manetho's  Egyptian  history  was  called  **  the  great  Sothis  "  (the 
gpreat  Canicular  Period),  because  it  began  with  the  said  day  in  5870  B.  C.  2424 
years  before  the  deluge,  and  consisted  of  25  Canicular  Periods  of  1461  vague 
years  each,  or  36, 625  years,  during  which  period  tbe  starry  heaven  performs,  as 
the  Ancients  believed,  an  entire  revolution  about  its  axis.    The  same  Egyptian 
Canicular  Periods  are  clearly  explained  by  Porphyrios  ( Ando.  Nymp.  p.  64  ed. 
Cant.),  who  says :   **  prima  mensls  dies  ipsis  (^gyptus)  est  Sotbeos  ortus,  qui 
generatioTua  mundi  dueU  initium."     For  be  testifies  that,  according  to  ancient  tra- 
ditions among  the  Egyptians,  the  Dogstar  Sirius  once  rose  together  with  the 
sun  on  the  day  of  creation.    That  day  was,  as  the  Egyptians  knew,  and  all  the 
ancient  nations  relate,  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox.     (See  Philo,  Di  Sept.  c. 
5  p.  1190  and  1191  ed.  Frani.,  Ephiphan.  Bser.  1. 18.)    Many  other  such  tradi- 
tions are  cited  in  my  Ckronologia  Sacra,  p.  181.    That  same  day  of  the  creation 
is  mathematically  demonstraced  by  Tabari's  Planetary  Configuration,  as  ex- 
plained in  my  Summary^  p.  100,  and  p.  156.  to  be  the  lOth  of  May  (Julian  Style). 
The  very  year  of  Creation,  5870  B.  C,  is  likewise  determined  by  many  astro- 
nomical, and  therefore  reliable  facts,  by  the  Hypsomata  Planetarnm  among  all 
nations  of  antiquity,  by  Tabari,  by  the  successive  recession  of  the  equinoctial 
points,  by  the  four  large  and  nine  smaller  ages  of  the  world  since  its  existence, 
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and  other  evidence,  being  dif»eii8B«Hl  in  my  Summary,  Bat,  as  the  a^troooMer 
Theon  was  certainly  acqaaintpd  with  all  tho^e  astronomical  facta,  aocordiag  W 
which  the  10th  of  May  in  fi870  B.  C.  was  the  day  of  creation,  it  is  clear  tbat  ^ 
Canicniar  Periods  must,  like  Manetho*8  great  Sotbis,  be  reduced  to  tbe  mid  dtj 
in  5870  B.  G.  For,  in  that  year,  on  tbe  day  of  the  vernal  c-qalaoz,  tbe  Dof^tar 
Sirins  flrst  rose  together  with  tbe  snn,  and  since  that  time  seTcral  Cmaicahi 
Periods  of  1461  vague  years  were  completed  and  recommenced.  Soeh  a  amt. 
says  Theon,  was  finished  during  the  fifth  year  of  Angustas,  cm  tbe  ZQ^  if 
August,  while  the  flrst  of  Tboth  of  the  vague  year  coincided  with  the  aev 
year^B  day  of  the  Alexandrian ;  and  then  tbe  fifth  Canicular  Period  aloce  tbe 
creation  began. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  asked,  if  Theon  might  not  have  began  bis  fnt 
Canicular  Period  rather  1461  before  6870,  or  1461  years  after  ?  That  query  |gaa- 
swered  by  the  very  fact  that  in  5870  B.  C.  only,  on  the  vernal  equinoctial  day.  tke 
Dogstar  rose  heliacally,  and  that  Theon,  in  commencing  hia  CaQicalar  Period 
1461  years  sooner  or  later,  would  have  contradicted  all  astronomical  ti«£- 
tions,  familiar  to  him,  which  refer  the  creation  to  the  year  5870  B.  C.  oaly. 
Supposing  he  had  counted  bis  first  Canicular  Period  from  tbe  year  7331  B.  C 
then  the  Dogstar  was,  at  sunrise,  on  the  said  day,  nearly  9  degrees  below  cbe 
horizon  ;  consequently  it  could  not,  as  Porphyrins  say?,  rise  together  with  tke 
sun.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  year  4411  B.  C.  For.  on  tbe  beginning  oC 
that  Canicular  Period,  Sirius  stood,  under  the  same  circumstances,  nearly  9 
degrees  above  the  horizon.  Thus  it  appears  that  Theon's  Canicular  Period 
like  Manetho's,  of  which  the  fourth  closed  in  the  fifth  year  of  Anguf^tu^  mst 
have  begun  with  the  rise  of  Sirius  on  the  vernal  equinoctial  day  in  5876  B.  C. 
And  that  fact  Is  a  new  mathematical  argument  in  favour  of  the  Biblical  Chre- 
nonology  preserved  in  the  Septuagent. 

There  is,  however,  another  objection  to  be  removed.  For,  from  5870  to  H 
B.  C.  four  years  more  elapsed  than  four  Canicular  Periods  of  1460  Alexandrian 
years  ;  the  fifth  since  the  creation  began  rather  in  SO  B.  C,  August  29ih,  viA 
the  very  first  day  of  the  ^ra  Augusti,  or  Actiaca.  How,  then,  could  Tbeoe 
have  committed  such  an  error  of  four  years?  Pbilologers  probably  would  eoa- 
jecture  the  transcribers  of  Theon  to  have  been  mistaken,  putting  an  E  (fife) 
for  an  A  (one).  But  as  Halma  found  the  fifth  year  of  Augustus  in  all  his  maoB- 
scripts,  such  a  conjecture  seems  to  be  too  hazardous.  Others,  perhaps,  wooH 
assume  that  Theon  himself  was  mistaken,  counting  firom  tbe  creation  to  tke 
fifth  year  of  Augustus  four  Canicular  Periods  of  1461  Alexandrian  years,  insteai 
of  1461  vague  years.  In  that  case,  indeed,  precisely  four  Canicular  Periodi 
elapsed  from  5870  to  26  B.  C.  That  supposition,  however,  is  incooststeot  with 
the  accuracy  of  an  astronomer  like  Theon.  For  my  part,  I  am  oonvinced  thit, 
because  evory  Canicular  Period  must  begin  with  a  new  year's  day  after  a 
Period  of  1461  vague  years,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  new  years  day  of 
the  exacter,  or  Alexandrian  year  of  365  days  and  6  hours,  Theon  intention^ 
allv  prolonged  his  fourth  Canicular  Period  by  four  years,  in  order  to  begin  the 
following  one  in  tbe  year  26  B.  C,  on  the  SOth  of  August,  with  which  both  sew 
year's  days,  the  Alexandrian  and  the  vague,  then  first  coincided.  Id  30  B.  C 
the  first  of  Thoth  of  the  vague  year  preceded  that  of  the  Alexandrian  by  three 
days.  Besides,  since  every  Egyptian  a«tronomer  and  learned  man  knew  tfait 
the  true  beginning  of  the  world  in  5870  B.  C.  on  the  day  of  tbe  vernal  equioox 
was  determined  by  a  quantity  of  astronomical  feusts,  a  prolongation  of  thit 
long  period,  since  elapsed,  by  four  years  and  a  few  months,  was  but  a  trifie! 
Theon  preferred  to  begin  tbe  fifth  Canicniar  Period  since  tbe  creation  ia  that 
year,  during  which  both  the  new  year's  day  of  the  vague  year  and  tttat  ^  tkt 
Alexandrian  first  coincided. 

This  short  exposition  of  Theon 's  Canicular  Periods,  I  hope,  will  show  tiiat  mj 
Summary,  at  far  as  it  treats  of  the  Canicular  Periods,  does  not  at  all  cooiaia 
discrepancies  which  must  **  somewhat  shake  the  faith  in  my  researches  and 
conclusions."  I  remain,  Rev.  Mr.  Editor,  yours  truly, 

G.  Sbtffabth. 

Qmeordia  OUUge,  St,  Lam,  Mo.^  March  10, 1858. 
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READERS'  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Editor  :    I  am  not  much  versed  in  poetry,  bat  io  looking  over  an  old 
book  of  quotations,  pnblidbed  in  England,  I  found  the  following : 
The  Fight  g^rowg  hot,  the  whole  War's  now  at  work. 

And  the  goar'd  Battel  bleeds  in  ev'ry  Vein. 
When  Greeks  ioyn'd  Gredca,  then  was  the  Tug  of  War  ; 
And  laboured  Battel  sweat  and  Conquest  bkd. 

— See  Alexander. 
Now,  18  the  third  line  the  real  original,  in  English^  of  what  is  generally 
quoted, 

When  Greek  meete  Greek,  then  comes  the  tng  of  war  ? 
Or  is  this  last  a  misquotation,  or  has  it  been  stolen,  and  altered,  and  credited 
to  some  new  author  ? 

It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  new  **  under  the  sun/'  Can  you  tell  me  who 
was  the  first  aiUlwr  of  the  sentiment  of  the  third  line,  and  who' has  misquoted, 
who  has  stolen,  and  who  appropriated  it  as  original  ? 

'  Q   IN   A  CORNBR. 
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An  Occasional  Paper  has  been  issued  from  the  Domestic  Committee, 
having  special  reference  to  the  seasons  of  Lent  and  Easter.  It  is  in  the  character 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Church,  and  evinces  the  usual  energy  and  efficiency  of  the 
excellent  Secretary  and  General  Agent,  Dr.  Yan  Kleeck,  whose  signature  it 
bears.  Among  other  things,  it  sets  forth  a  tabular  statement,  carefully  cor- 
rected to  March  Ist,  showing  how  many  parishes  have  contributed  during  the 
current  year,  how  many  in  each  Diocese,  and  how  many  there  are  in  each 
Diocese  yet  to  be  beard  from.  It  appears  from  the  table,  that  589  have  con- 
tributed, which  is  85  more  than  had  done  so  at  the  same  date  last  year ;  and 
that  the  number  yet  to  be  heard  from  is  1,431.  There  is  also  an  increase  of 
about  $3,000  over  what  was  reported  at  March  1st  a  year  apro.  And  this 
fT&in  has  taken  place  while  other  missionary  societies  are  mourning  over 
diminished  returns.  The  whole  sum  reported  at  the  date  in  question  is  not  far 
from  830,000,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  but  about  one-halj  of  what  will 
be  required  for  the  wants  of  the  current  year.  If  all  the  parishes  not  yet  heard 
from  should  do  as  well  as  those  which  have  already  contributed,  the  result 
would  be  nearly  890,000  of  annual  income ;  and  an  average  of  830  from  them 
would  make  the  aggregate  receipts  for  the  year  about  873,000.  What  should 
hinder  the  coming  in  of  even  more  than  this,  with  the  natural  and  probable 
return  of  prosperity  as  the  season  advances  7    So  may  it  be  I 

The  venerable  Dr.  Harry  Croswell  has  gone  to  his  reward,  full  of  years 
and  labour  and  honours.  Many  a  heart  grieves  to  think  that  his  grey  hairs, 
which  were  indeed  a  "  crown  of  glory,"  can  be  no  more  looked  upon  in  this 
world.  It  was  a  sight  beautiful  to  behold  in  itself;  and  to  those  whose 
inward  eye  was  sometime  wont  to  feed  upon  the  beauty  of  his  noble  son,  the 
early  lost,  the  long  deplored,  it  was  the  awakener  of  many,  many  precious 
memories.  The  hoary-headed  father  departed  this  life  at  10  o'clock,  on  Satur- 
day morning,  March  13th,  at  the  age  of  79  years,  8  months,  and  27  days.  His 
funeral  took  place  on  the  16tb,  at  Trinity  church,  New  Haven,  with  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  sermon  by  Bishop  Williams,  and  with  such  an  attend- 
ance of  clergy  and  laity  as  was  due  to  his  great  services  and  his  honourable 
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character.  At  some  fature  time  we  shall  hope  to  presBDt,  in  more  fittbf? 
shape  than  can  be  done  at  present,  an  account  of  his  lire.  Meanwhile,  we  wHl 
add  the  following  brief  sketch  as  it  offers  itself  to  oar  hand  in  the  colomns  of 
the  Church  Journal : 

Dr.  Croswell  wa«  bora  at  Weft  Hartford,  Connecticat,  Jane  1 6th,  1778.  He 
received  bis  early  education  under  the  care  of  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Perkios 
as  his  Pastor,  and  ot  Dr.  Noah  Webster  as  hia  Schoolmaster.  The  first  yean  of 
his  manboud  were  devoted  to  ^ecalar  pursuits ;  and  in  that  period  of  stroag 
political  excitemeut.  Dr.  Cro8well  occapied  a  prominent  place.  In  1802.  be 
became  EMitor  and  Proprietor  of  a  newspaper  at  Hudson,  New  York,  called  Tkt 
Balance,  wbich  is  even  now  preserved  as  an  interesting  and  valuable  work  of 
reference.  The  trenchant  wit  and  pungent  sarcasm  of  his  ediioriala,  and  espe- 
cially his  article  in  a  paper  called  The  Wasp,  brought  him  into  collision  witk 
**  the  powers  that  be,"  and  the  able  speech  of  Alexander  Hamilton  at  his  triaL 
and  in  his  defence,  was,  we  believe,  the  last  forensic  effort  of  that  distingQisbed 
man.  Dr.  Croswell  afterwards  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  was  also  connected 
with  a  political  newspaper;  and  he  exhibited  in  this  department  of  labour,  a 
talent  and  power  which  wonid  have  enabled  him  to  wield  vast  ioflnence,  had  he 
made  politics  his  permanent  field  of  labour.  Bnt  be  became  disBati86ed  with  the 
puriiuit ;  and  io  1812  conformed  to  tbe  Church,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  theology.  He  was  baptized  in  Sr.  Peter's  church.  Albany,  New  York, 
July  19,  1812  ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  received  tbe  rite  of  confirmatioa 
He  was  aduiiited  to  Deacon's  Orders  by  the  Rt.  Bev.  Bishop  Hobart,  May  S, 
1814,  in  St.  John's  church,  New  York  city  ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  com- 
meoced  ministerial  labours  in  Christ  church,  Hudson,  New  York.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1815,  he  commenced  bis  services  in  New  Haven  in  an  old  wooden 
building  standing  in  Church  street ;  and  was  instituted  into  the  Etectorship  of 
the  paribb  on  tbe  opening  of  tbe  new  Trinity  church,  February  22d,  1816.  He 
was  admitted  to  Priest's  Orders  in  Christ  church,  Middletown,  June  6, 1815,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.1I.,  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Yale  College,  in  1817  ;  and  of  D.D.,  by  Trinity  College,  in  188L 
At  the  close  of  the  forty  first  yeai  of  his  ministry  in  New  Haven,  January  1, 1856, 
be  had  officiated  personally  at  2.553  Baptisms,  at  887  Marriages,  and  at  1842 
burials. 

Dr  Croswell,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  occupied  the  most  Impwtant  posts  of 
usefulness  and  trust  in  the  councils  of  tbe  Church,  both  in  his  own  Diocese,  and 
in  tbe  Church  at  large.  Few  men  in  his  Commanion  were  more  widely  known, 
and  bis  death  will  be  universally  mourned  as  a  public  loss.  As  an  author,  tbe 
fruits  of  bis  labour  have  been  numerous.  Several  of  them  were  anonymous ;  bat 
all  bear  tbe  marks  of  bis  clear  head,  hia  severe  taste,  and  unfaltering  fidelity  to 
Christ  and  tbe  Church. 

The  Rev.  Abner  Jackson,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectna]  Phik)BO> 
phy  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  has  been  unanimously  elected  to  tbe  Presi- 
dency of  Uobart  OolTege,  Geneva.  The  Calendar,  after  announcing  his  accept- 
ance, adds  the  foUowiog  worthy  tribute  : 

For  our  part,  as  a  citizen,  a  man,  or  a  Churchman,  we  shall  regret  thb  neces- 
sity exceedingly,  while  at  the  same  time  we  can  not  but  approve  tbe  selection, 
and  foel  contident  of  his  success.  There  are  few  men  in  the  country  whoee  posi- 
tion and  training  could  have  better  qualified  them  for  a  College  Presidency  than 
that  heretofore  occupied  by  Prof.  Jackson.  From  his  boyhood  up,  he  has  been 
in  College,  and  in  Trinity  College.  As  a  Student,  a  Tutor,  and  a  Professor,  be 
has  held  on  his  course  continuously,  without  interruption,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  And  the  causes  wbich  have  compelled  Trinity  College  to  confine  its 
expenses  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  rely  on  as  small  a  corps  of  teachen 
as  possible,  has  made  ProC  Jackson  familiar  with  nearly  every  branch  of  College 
learning,  aud  fitted  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  the  oversight  of  all.  Prof. 
Jackson  will  leave  behind  him  a  large  body  of  friends  in  the  city,  witn  whose 
interests  be  has  always  been  identi6ed,  and  throughout  the  Church  in  the  Diocese^ 
to  whose  prosperity  he  has  devoted  his  life. 

OcB  BRETHRBX  of  Baltimore,  it  seems,  are  going  to  have  a  Ohnrch  Home  and 
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Infirmary  such  as  may  justly  hold  np  its  bead  among  the  best.  To  this  end 
they  have  purchased  the  extensive  building  formerly  known  as  Washington 
College,  on  Broadway.  The  grounds  of  the  Institution  have  a  front  of  200 
feet,  and  contain  about  an  acre,  securing  abundance  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 
The  building  has  been  fitted  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  appropriated 
at  an  expense  of  $15,000,  the  original  cost  of  the  property  being  $20,500. 
$9,000  more  are  yet  required  for  furnishing  it  throughout,  making  the  whole 
cost,  when  completed  and  ready  to  receive  its  inmates.  $44,500.  Of  this  sum, 
$22,500  is  secured,  leaving  about  as  much  more  to  be  yet  raised  before  the 
Institution  can  be  free  from  debt 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  well  inaugurated  for  cutting  the  Diocese  of  Maryland 
in  two.  Bishop  Whittingham  has  been  among  the  foremost  of  our  Bishops 
in  advocating  tne  policy  of  small  Dioceses,  and  has  for  years  earnestly  desired 
the  setting  off  of  the  Eastern  shore  as  a  separate  Diocese.  In  pursuance  of 
this  end,  the  following  circular,  signed  by  several  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  has 
made  its  appearance : 

2b  the  Clergy  and  Laiiy  of  the  FroCeatarU  Fpiscopal  Church  on  the  Eastern  Shore  cf 
Maryland : 

Dear  Brethrex  :^The  division  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  as  a  measure 
calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Church,  having  been  brought  before 
the  Convention  and  since  received  the  respectful  consideration  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  : 

And  it  being  deemed  expedient  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  Church  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  on  this  question  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  respectfully  invite  our  brethren  of  the  Clergy, 
together  with  a  lay  delegate  to  be  appointed  from  each  parish  and  organized 
congregation,  to  meet  in  Convention,  for  the  above  named  purpose,  in  Christ 
charch,  Cambridge,  on  Wednesday  the  14th  day  of  April,  1858. 

A  NEW  PAPER  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  field,  to  be  published  raonthlv, 
at  Chicago,  by  Mr.  James  Hankey,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Scbenck, 
D.D.  It  is  entitled  The  We^iem  Churdiman.  "We  hope  it  will  so  far  respect 
the  name  as  to  speak  the  genuine  language  of  a  Churchman,  and  not  merely  of 
a  stray  Puritan,  or  Calvinist,  or,  we  will  add,  Romanist. 

"  Missionary  Voice  "  is  the  title  of  another  paper— an  "  Occasional  Pa- 
per "  it  is  called — the  first  number  of  which  is  before  us.  It  is  published  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  bears  the  names  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Chamber- 
laice  and  the  Rev.  B.  8.  Judd  as  Editors.  It  is  a  small,  neat,  well-printed 
sheet ;  and,  therewithal,  fall  of  good  intellectual  workmanship ;  the  leading 
purpose  being,  apparently,  to  build  up  and  extend  the  Mission  which  Mr. 
Chamberlaine  has  so  successfully  established  at  the  place  of  publicatioiL 
Among  other  things,  it  sets  forth  a  very  interesting  statement  in  the  shape  of 
a  Memorial  to  the  Domestic  Committee,  some  portions  of  which  we  condense, 
as  follows  :  That  the  work  done  by  the  Missionary  consists  in  visiting,  from 
time  to  time,  the  different  settlements  within  a  territory  not  less  than  125 
miles  long  by  30  wide,  with  a  view  of  selecting  the  most  promising  of  them  as 
stations ;  in  regular  monthly  ministrations  in  each  of  the  parishes  and  stations, 
involving  nearly  400  miles  of  travel  a  month  ;  in  securing  lands  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  of  the  Church  ;  in  building  and  furnishing  churches,  and 
in  soliciting  and  collecting  money  for  the  same ;  in  organizing  parishes,  and 
helping  them,  with  a  view  to  self-support,  that  they  may  at  the  earliest  time 
call  and  settle  pastors.  That  this  plan,  though  it  prevents  the  Missionary 
from  drawing  any  part  of  his  living  from  his  cure,  and  leaves  him  to  the  mis- 
sionary alms  of  the  Church,  or  to  his  own  private  means,  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  very  efficient  in  Church  extension  ;  that  it  has  drawn  out  the 
heartier  energies  of  the  people,  by  directing  them  to  works  for  their  own  imme- 
diate benefit ;   that  by  askmg  nothing  for  the  Missionary,  it  establishes  in 
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their  minds  the  unselfishness  of  the  Charch*8  motives  in  sending  him  to  them : 
and  that  it  opens  the  way  for  their  incorporation,  with  the  least  ddaj,  m 
coworkers  with  the  Gharch,  into  her  parish  system.  The  paper  then  goes  oo 
to  show,  that  in  a  priod  of  bat  little  more  than  four  years  the  experience  d 
this  mission  exhibits  a  single  Missionary,  assisted  for  aboat  two  years  by  t 
deacon,  ard  afterwards  for  about  six  months  by  another  deacon,  enabled  by 
this  plan  to  plant  nineteen  stations  for  permanent  work — ^to  organize  in  these 
stations  nine  parishes — to  undertake,  built  or  in  progress,  eleven  churches ; 
and  to  secure  for  the  Church  land  to  the  amount  of  sixty  acres,  and  near  ooe 
hundred  lots.  Two  of  tlie  above  parishes  are  now  in  charge  of  their  own 
called  Pastors,  and  are  paying  salaries  respectively  of  $700  and  $500 ;  and 
two  others  have  jointly  called  a  clergyman,  and  are  expecting  his  settlement 
immediately.  To  this  entire  work  there  has  been  contribnta)  from  without 
the  mission  no  more  than  $3,121  85,  exclusive  of  the  support  of  the  missioiK 
aries,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $1,675,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  your 
body. 
The  Memorial  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph : 
This  memorialist,  therefore,  respectfully  a^ks  relief  of  your  body,  in  a  stipend 
equal  to  bis  entire  living,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  continue  to  preach  the 
Goppel,  without  charge,  in  the  new  and  destitute  places  around  him,  and  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  Church  extension  as  heretofore,  only  freed  from  the  neces- 
sity, now  laid  upon  him  by  the  inadequacy  of  his  support,  of  choosing  between 
the  demands  of  his  work  and  of  his  livins^.  That,  at  least,  while  he  is  willing 
to  labour  always,  and  to  count  nothing  dear  unto  himself  for  Christ's  sake,  be 
may  not  be  deprived  of  that  reasonable  hire,  of  which,  by  the  Divine  judgment, 
he  must  be  accounted  worthy. 

Ordinations. — February  21st,  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Beekman  street. 
New  York,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Peck  to  the  Priesthood.  Also,  February  24th, 
in  Trinity  church,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Dean  to  the  same.  Also,  March  3d,  in  St. 
Mark's,  Brooklyn,  Mr.  N.  F.  Whiting  to  the  Deaconate.— February  24th,  in 
St.  Michaers,  Naujfatuck,  Connecticat,  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Carver  to  the  Priest- 
hood.— February  28th,  in  St.  Mary's,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Stansbury.and  Mr.  J.  M.  Henderson,  both  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Deaconate.— 
January  10th,  in  the  church  of  the  Mediator,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Uriah  Scott 
to  the  Deaconate.  Also,  February  7th,  in  Christ  church.  New  Brighton,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ely  to  the  Priesthood. — February  28th,  in  Grace  church,  Baltimore, 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stryker  to  the  Priesthood,  and  Messrs.  William  Chrfetian, 
W.  C.  Langdon,  and  K  G.  Ferryman  to  the  Deaconate, — March  3d,  by 
Bishop  Johns,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Points  to  the  Priesthood.— December  2d.  in 
Grace  church,  Charleston,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Phillips  to  the  Priesthood.— Jan- 
uary 28th,  in  St.  John's,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  Rev.  Edward  Denniston 
to  the  Priesthood.  January  3d,  in  Mount  Olivet  church,  Algiers,  Lonidani, 
Mr.  N.  P.  Chariot,  late  a  Presbyterian  minister,  to  the  Deaconate. — January 
18th.  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Mr.  J.  H.  D.  Wingfieid  to  the  Deaconate.— 
January  17th,  in  Grace  church,  San  Francisco,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewer  to  the 
Priesthood. 

Consecrations. — February  Ist,  church  of  the  Redeemer  for  Seamen,  Phil 
adelphia. — February  5th,  Christ  church,  Charleston. — February  14th,  Grace 
church.  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


THE  CHURCH  ABROAD. 

Tde  Convocation  of  Canterbury  assembled  on  the  10th  of  February,  and 
continued  in  session  three  days :  the  Upper  House  in  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
Office,  the  Archbishop  presiding ;  the  Lower  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Dt. 
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Elliot  the  Prolocator  in  the  chair.  In  both  Houses,  yarioos  petitions  were 
presented  ;  as,  for  dividing  the  huge  Diocese  of  Galcntta ;  against  any  revision 
of  the  Liturgy;  against  the  late  Act  teaching  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes ;  for  reviving  ruridecanal  synods  and  chapters,  and  taking  steps  to 
promote  the  cooperation  of  clergy  and  laity  in  them ;  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  Episcopate,  as  the  energies  of  the  Church  were  now  much  hampered  by  the 
want  of  more  Bishops  ;  and  for  a  fuller  revival  of  the  powers  of  Convocation. 
Several  reports,  also,  were  read,  several  grievances  urged,  several  important 
motions  entertained,  and  several  weighty  discussions  had  in  both  Rouses. 
The  Bishops  were  particularly  united  and  earnest  against  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  Liturgy.  Among  the  reports  was  one  from  the  Committee  on  Church 
Extension,  urging  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  without  giving  any  addi- 
tional seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  Lower  House,  a  Ions:  discussion 
was  had  touching  the  merits  of  lay  agency,  and  the  desirableness  of  forming  a 
permanent  Deaconate  in  the  Church ;  which  ended  in  a  paragraph  being 
adopted,  to  the  effect  that  **  the  Deaconate  might  be  extended  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  difference  between  that  order  and  the 
Priesthood,  and  thus  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  both,  by  a  better  adjust- 
ment of  their  several  duties  as  defined  in  the  ordinal  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."  The  proceedings  touching  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy  had  reference 
to  a  notice  by  Lord  Ebury,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  after  Easter  he  would 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  not 
only  for  shortening  the  services,  but  also  lor  making  **  such  other  alterations  as 
mi^ht  suggest  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  which  might  tend  to 
render  the  services  more  efiBcient  to  the  religious  edification  of  the  people  at 
large." 

Convocation  was  at  length  prorogued  for  a  whole  year,  and  much  dissatis- 
faction was  felt  at  the  ruthless  act.  The  whole  of  the  Lower  House  united  in 
a  respectful  request  to  the  President  to  allow  them  a  session  after  Easter  to 
complete  the  consideration  of  the  Report.  To  this  no  answer  was  returned  : 
but  within  an  hour  after  it  was  sent  up,  the  schedule  of  prorogation  was  read. 
It  is  surmised  that  the  impulse  came  from  the  late  Home  Secretary,  whose  hos- 
tility to  convocation  is  notorious  and  bitter. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  brought  in  a  Bill  for  special  services, 
which  has  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Bishops.  It  is  denounced 
by  the  Record  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  work,  and  as  being  "  Sacerdotal, 
Episcopal,  Obstructive."  But  Lord  Shaftesbury  found  there  was  no  chance 
for  his  bill  in  comparison,  and  he  withdrew  it.  The  Archbisbop^s  bill  was 
somewhat  amended  in  Committee.  It  allows  special  services  to  be  held  in 
parishes  of  over  5,000  population,  under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions  ; 
at  which  services  the  Word  of  God  may  be  preached  and  read,  and  the  Litany 
or  any  other  part  of  the  Prayer  Book  may  be  used. 

The  Denisox  case  is  ended  at  last,  in  favour  of  the  Archdeacon.  The 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  decides  that  there  was  no  commence- 
ment of  a  suit  until  the  citation  of  the  Archdeacon  to  appear  and  answer ;  and 
this  was  notoriously  more  than  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  sermons. 
The  proceeding  of  the  Commission  were  only  preliminary.  The  Committee 
declares  that  it  intends  to  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  doctrinal  questions 
involved.    Each  side  pays  its  own  costs. 

Freedom  in  using  the  Church  services  is  gaining  ground.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  has  permitted  his  clergy  to  postpone  the  Litany  to  the  afternoon  or 
evening  on  those  Sundays  when  the  liOnl's  Supper  is  administered.  When 
there  are  afternoon  and  evening  services  the  Litany  alone  may  serve  as  one  of 
them.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  also  permits  his  clergy  to  omit  the  Litany 
on  Communion  Sundays. 
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The  Eev.  Mr.  Goliohtlt  has  been  going  rather  darkly,  or  rather  besflj, 
of  late,  in  some  ill  reports  he  saw  fit  to  make  toaching  the  Coddeston  net- 
logical  College.  A  Committee  of  loqairy  was  formed,  to  take  the  natler  m 
hand.  We  had  Tery  little  doabt  at  the  time,  jodging  from  the  weU-kaowi 
antec^ents  of  the  personage  who  appeared  as  the  aocoser  of  hia  broUier  ds* 
gy  and  of  his  Bi^op,  that  oo  inquiry  it  would  tarn  oat  that  he  bad  foood  what  ii 
popularly  called  a  mare*s  nest  The  Report  of  the  three  Arcbdeaooos,  vhtck 
has  since  been  published,  sets  the  question  completely  at  rest  The  eoocb- 
siveness  of  that  Keport  is  enhanced,  not  only  by  the  iadq>eDdent  and  ii^aitiil 
tone  in  which  it  is  drawn  up,  bat  by  the  iact,  as  it  seems,  of  the  complaBaift'i 
own  presence  at  the  inyeetiffation,  and  by  his  inability,  as  riiown  in  a  ktter 
which  he  has  since  circulated,  to  impugn  the  refutation  of  his  charges  whiefc 
the  report  conyeys.  We  say  advisedly  his  charges,  for  although  he  appears  tp 
haye  attempted  to  shelter  himself  under  the  anonymous  authority  of  the 
in  the  Quarterly  who  first  broached  them,  he  did,  without  doobt,  to  all  i 
and  purposes,  hmiself  adopt  them  in  the  late  proceedings. 

In  short,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  refutation  to  be  more  completdff 
crushing ;  yet  the  author  of  the  slander  has,  we  see,  in  a  yery  anwortfay  leftta, 
the  effrontery  to  braye  it  out,  and  "  leave  the  Diocese  to  judge."  We  ahafi  be 
much  mistaken  if  the  Diocese  finds  any  difficulty  in  forming  a  judgment  of  Jfr. 
Golightly. 

Db.  Bioaud,  the  new  Bishop  of  Antigua,  was  consecrated  in  I^abeth 
Cbapel«  February  2d  ;  the  Primate  ofBciatiog,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  hdag 
one  of  the  Bishops  assisting. 

The  Colony  of  New  Zealand  has  adopted  an  Ecclesiastical  CoDsUtutki, 
which  consists  of  a  synod  of  three  orders,  with  mutual  negatives^  There  are 
some  matters  in  connection  with  the  diocesan  synods  not  yet  disposed  ot  Tbe 
Diocesan  Synods  are  developed  by  the  action  of  the  GeDerai  Synod.  IV 
Bishops  are  to  be  elected  by  their  respective  Diocesan  Synods,  approved  by 
the  Geueral  Synod,  and  also  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Hooe 
Goverument.  This  is  the  only  remain  of  the  connection  of  Chnrdi  and  State. 
There  was  some  talk  about  the  Royal  Supremacy ;  also  some  talk  about  the 
veto  of  the  Bishops  in  the  Diocesan  Synods,  whether  it  shoald  be  abscdote.  «r 
liable  to  be  reversed  by  the  Synods.  It  is  not  settled ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  veto  of  the  Bishop  will  have  the  effect  of  transferring  the  matter  from  IJK 
Diocesan  to  the  General  Synod. 

TuE  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  much  honoured  and  beloved  Biaboo  of 
Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India,  has  gone  to  his  reward.  He  bid 
laboured  in  that  important  station  26  years,  with  great  zeal,  activity,  aad 
fidelity.  Bishop  Wilson  left  bequests  for  Church  and  charitable  porpoee^  l» 
the  amount  of  £2,300.  The  Rev.  G.  E.  L.  Cotton,  Head-Master  o(  Marl- 
borough School,  has  been  appointed  as  his  successor  in  the  See  of  CaloittL 
Mr.  Cotton  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  elected  from  the  Fon> 
dation  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1832.  His  career  as  Assistttt 
Master  at  Rugby,  under  Dr.  Arnold,  and  subsequently  as  head  of  Marlboroagb 
School,  have  well  prepared  him  for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  The  appoioU 
ment  was  very  disappointing  to  the  Record,  which  had  reckoned  on  ArA- 
deacon  Pratt  for  the  office.  First  it  blamed  Mr.  Yemon  Smith  (or  haviog 
shown  by  the  appointment  his  hereditary  enmity  to  the  profession  of  £vu* 
gelical  religion,  and  then  apologized. 

Another  service  of  the  English  Church  has  been  opened  in  Paris,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  held  in  a  gymnasium,  in  ths 
rue  ae  I' Arcade,  and  is  the /our/A  that  has  been  established  in  that  dty.  Ho 
Anglican  chapels  in  the  rue  Madeleine  and  the  allee  Marboef  were  said  to  be 
crowded. 
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BISHOP  SEABUEY'S  ANTI-CALYINISM.* 

[From  an  unpublished  Manuscript  of  Bishop  Seabary's.] 

I  have  ever  thought  it  a  vaia  attempt,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vince a  rigid  Predcstinarian.  A  person  must  have  a  very  bad 
heart  or  a  very  weak  head,  to  fall  into  so  monstrous  a  belief. 
Or  at  least  he  must  be  under  the  influence  of  very  violent 
prejudices.  Either  of  these  states  will  put  him  above  the  power 
of  the  most  solid  arguments. 

Some  misinterpreted  and  misapplied  texts  of  Scripture  are 
commonly  alleged  in  support  of  those  horrid  positions.  But,  as 
all  those  texts  are  capable  of  a  more  reasonable  interpretation, 
they  add  nothing  to  the  credibility  of  the  Predcstinarian  Creed. 

•  The  Bnbjoined  note,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Seabury,  will  give  the  needed  in- 
formatioQ  respecting  this  product  of  Bishop  Seabury 's  pen.  For  what  use  the 
work  was  intended,  does  not  appear  ;  evidently,  however,  not  for  pulpit  use ; 
though  it  discovers,  throughout,  the  same  great,  simple,  fearless  mind  which 
appears  in  the  Author's  published  sermons.  We  must  add  that,  as  the  first  few 
pages  of  the  manuscript  are  wanting,  and  along  with  them  the  Wle  of  the  piece, 
we  have  ventured  to  supply  the  heading  here  used :  it  is  not  a  very  happy  one, 
but  we  could  not  think  of  a  better.  We  must  also  add  that,  besides  the  pages 
that  are  lost,  a  few  words  are  worn  or  eaten  off  from  those  that  are  left.  These 
we  have  supplied  according  to  our  best  judgment,  enclosing  them  in  brackets. 
We  may  not  have  hit  right  in  everv  case,  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  question 
about  the  sense.  As  to  the  rest,  the  Author's  penmanship  is  so  plain  that  no 
eye  can  mistake  what  he  writes,  and  his  thinking  so  clear  and  exact  that  no 
mind  can  fail  of  perceiving  what  he  means.    Here  is  the  note  aforesaid  : 

"New  York,  April,  1858. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir: — ^The  accompanying  manuscript  was  given  to  me  by  the 
late  Mrs  Isaac  Wilkins,  a  granddaughter  of  Bishop  Seabury.  Mrs.  Wilkins  ob- 
tained it  from  her  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wilkins,  D.D,j  |formerly  rector 
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Indeed,  did  the  Bible  assert  them  in  positiye  terms,  I  conld  not 
believe  them.  I  should  rather  imagine  that  some  enrrnption 
had  crept  into  it,  and  altered  its  reading :  for  I  could  sooner 
believe  that  God  regarded  [not]  the  actions  of  men,  or  indeed 
that  there  was  no  God,  than  I  could  entertain  such  hard  notions 
concerning  Him. 

To  suppose  that  God  could  create  a  being,  with  such  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility  of  happiness  and  misery  as  man  evidently 
has ;  and  that  He  could  from  eternity  decree — and  who  can 
resist  His  decrees? — that  he  should  commit  such  and  such  sins, 
that  He  might  doom  him  to  eternal  misery  in  Hell ;  is  to  re- 
present Him  in  a  worse  light  than  it  is  possible  to  represent 
the  Devil.  The  Devil  did  not  create  us :  he  does  not  even  force 
us  to  sin.  The  most  that  he  can  do  is  to  tempt  us. — ^But  God 
is  our  Creator  :  He  brought  us  into  being  without  any  concur- 
rence of  our  own  ;  and,  if  the  Predestinarian  scheme  be  true, 
He  forces  us  to  sin,  that  He  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  execu- 
ting eternal  vengeance  upon  us. 

Shall  we  ascribe  such  malignant  [feelings  to  God  ?]  By  no 
means. — Let  the  stem-brow'd,  marble-hearted  Predestinarian 
enjoy  his  own  rancorous  disposition  ;  and  feast  himself  with 
the  supposed  inevitable  damnation  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
human  species. — Be  it  my  happiness,  and  my  glory,  to  consider 
God  as  the  kind  Patron  and  loving  Father  of  all  mankind; 
who  brought  them  into  being  only  to  make  them  happy,  and 
who  will  promote  their  happiness  by  all  the  means  which  infi- 

of  St  Peter*8  church,  Wenichester.  Appended  to  the  maDascript  is  the  follow- 
ing not«  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Wilkins  :~*  N.  B.  This  is  the  work  and 
handwriting  of  Bishop  Samuel  Seabnry,  and  came  into  my  possession  in  thla 
matilated  state.— Is.  Wilkixs  '  Dr.  Wilkins  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bi^op 
Seabury,  and  his  testimony  as  to  the  anthorship  is  conclosiTe.  Independently, 
however,  of  Dr  Wilkins'  testimony,  I  should  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  wortL 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  Bishop  Seabnry,  and  is  his  own  production. 

'*  From  the  way  in  which  the  manuscript  came  to  me,  and  from  other  circam- 
stances,  I  believe  that  it  was  written  by  Bishop  Seabury,  either  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Westchester,  or  at  some  time  previous. 

**  The  manuscript,  as  you  will  see,  is  numbered  for  78  pages.  Of  these  the 
first  eight  are  wanting,  and  the  loss  is  irreparable  ;  but  the  omissions  cauf^ed  by 
the  defacement  of  the  few  next  pages  are  such  as  may  be  supplied  from  coigec^ 
ture,  without  detriment  to  the  sense. 

'<  I  see  no  objection  to  complying  with  your  wish  that  the  manuscript  should 
be  published ;  and  am  pleased  to  think  that,  in  the  pages  of  the  Chukch 
Monthly,  it  will  find  a  congenial  home. 

"  Very  truly,  yours,  Ac,  Samuel  Skabtkt. 

"  The  Reo.  K  N.  Eudton," 
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nite  Benevolence  can  suggest,  infinite  Wisdom  can  contrive,  or 
infinite  Power  can  accomplish. 

The  difiSculty,  however,  recurs,  of  reconciling  the  permission 
of  so  much  evil,  as  has  happened  in  the  world,  with  the  goodness 
of  God.  It  should  seem  better  not  to  have  made  men,  than  [lo 
have]  permitted  so  much  evil  as  has  happened  among  them. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  finite  creature  should  be  able  to 
comprehend  and  account  for  all  the  operations  of  infinite 
Wisdom.  We  know  that  one  property  of  this  wisdom  is,  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil.  As  God  knew  and  saw  the  evil  that 
has  happened.  He  knew  and  saw  the  remedy.  He  knew,  also, 
that  the  permission  of  temporal  and  partial  evil  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  infinite  and  eternal  happiness.  Upon  no  other  suppo- 
sition, I  confess,  am  I  able  to  account,  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
for  all  the  sin  and  misery  that  abound  in  the  world. 

Had  man  never  transgressed,  there  would  have  been  no  room 
for  the  display  of  the  more  amiable  qualities  of  the  Deity.  The 
mercy  of  God  appears  conspicuous  in  the  forgivness  of  the  sins 
and  errors  of  man  :  and  His  goodness  is  much  heightened,  by 
His  wonderful  condescension  in  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  and  miseries  into  which  human  nature  is  fallen. — The  pres- 
ent evil  state  of  our  nature  also  gives  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  the  heavenly  qualities  of  benevolence,  and  love,  and 
charity  among  men.  These  qualities  open  and  expand  the 
human  heart,  and  bring  it  to  the  greatest  possible  conformity  to 
the  Divine  Nature. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  an  intelligent  being,  a  free, 
moral  agent,  sliould  be  made  permanently  happy  any  otherwise 
than  by  progression.  It  must  learn  from  trial  and  experience 
the  different  tendencies  and  consequences  of  its  own  actions. 
When  [once]  thoroughly  convinced,  that  pain  and  misery  inva- 
riably attend  error,  and  vice,  and  sin ;  and  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  to  attain  happiness,  but  by  vnlling  and  doing  that 
which  is  right  and  good  ;  by  living  and  acting  in  conformity 
to  the  will  of  its  Creator  ;  tlien  is  its  state  of  blessedness  fixed 
above  all  danger  of  failing.  Not  from  any  impossibility  there 
is,  that  it  should  any  more  act  wrong  ;  because  this  impossibil- 
ity is  only  in  God  :  but  because  trial  and  experience  have  fixed 
the  will  to  that  which  is  right ;    and  it  can  no  more  will  or 
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choose  any  thing  that  is  evil,  than  it  can  will  or  choose  to  be 
unhappy. 

When,  therefore,!  see  uneasiness,  and  pain,  and  misery  tread 
clo?e  upon  the  heels  of  error,  and  vice,  and  sin,  in  this  world,  I 
cannot  [help]  considering  them  as  remedies,  or  medicines,  which 
the  kind  Author  of  our  being  has  provided  for  His  fallen,  d^reo- 
erate,  yet  beloved  creature  man ;  in  order  to  bring  him  to  seek 
his  happiness,  where  only  it  can  be  found,  in  obedience  to  and 
dependence  upon  his  Creator ;  in  submission  to  His  will,  and  in 
conformity  to  His  nature. — And,  could  this  thought  be  extended 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  in  the  next  world,  I  confess  the 
contemplation  of  it  would  give  me  pleasure,  above  everything 
that  this  world  can  bestow. 

To  return  to  the  Fall  of  Man. 

Moses  has  informed  us  when  and  how  human  nature  fell  from 
God  by  the  transgression  of  its  original  parents  :  and  it  hath 
ever  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  dispute  among  Christians, 
[as  to]  how  the  whole  race  of  mankind  became  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  Adam's  sin. 

The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  God  constituted  Adam  to 
be  the  common  federal  Head  and  Representative  of  all  his  poster- 
ity ;  and  that  they  of  course  are  obliged  to  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  transgression  ;  God  imputing  his  crime  to  them, 
because  he  acted  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  scheme,  which  I  think  mate- 
rial ones.     One  is  this  : 

There  is  not  the  least  mention  in  the  Bible  of  any  such  cove- 
nant made  with  Adam.  Moses,  indeed,  says  that  God  forbade 
Adam  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  under  the  penalty  of 
death.  And  possibly  our  translation  does  not  give  us  the  pre- 
cise meaning  that  Moses  intended  to  convey. — SAdZ  and  will  are 
two  signs  [of  the]  future  tense,  in  the  English  tongue  ;  and  in 
many  cases  they  materially  alter  the  sense,  according  as  the  one 
or  the  other  is  used.  No  other  language,  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  admits  of  this  variety. — ^'^In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
tliereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  is  a  positive  prohibition,  threat- 
ening a  severe  penalty. — ''  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  wilt  surely  die,"  imports  only  a  caution,  or  warning  of  what 
would  be  the  natural  consequences  of  eating.    I  should  incline 
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to  the  latter  sense  ;  though,  as  it  stands  in  our  translation,  I  see 
nothing  in  it  like  a  covenant.  It  was  the  command  of  a  Supe- 
rior, which  Adam  was  obliged  to  obey,  or  to  submit  to  the 
penalty.  He  had  it  not  in  his  choice,  whether  he  would  agree 
to  the  terms  or  not ;  which  is  a  necessary  circumstance  in  mak- 
ing of  covenants.  Though,  therefore,  Adam  was  the  head  of  his 
posterity,  inasmuch  as  he  was  their  original  parent,  yet  we  are 
under  no  obligations  to  consider  him  as  our  covenanted  head  or 
representative,  because  no  intimation  is  given  of  any  such 
covenant. 

The  other  objection  lies  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity  ;  and  is  this  : 

The  Bible  gives  us  no  intimation  of  any  such  imputation. 
The  word  is  never  used  in  the  Bible  to  express  the  transferring 
of  the  guilt  of  one  person  to  another.  The  thing  is  absurd  in 
itself,  and  directly  impeaches  the  Justice  of  God.  It  is,  in 
truth,  an  appendage  of  Predestinarianism,  and  no  part  of 
Divine  Revelation. 

The  question,  then,  still  recurs,  How  came  we  to  be  involved 
in  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  ?  I  answer,  By  partaking 
of  Adam's  [fallen]  nature.  The  parent  can  communicate  to 
his  child  only  that  nature  which  he  himself  has.  Wliatever 
alterations  were  made  in  Adam's  nature  by  his  fall ;  whatever 
evil  lusts  and  passions  and  tempers  he  introduced  into  it ;  he 
communicated  them  all  to  his  children,  and  they  to  tlieirs,  and 
80  on. 

Original  sin  is,  therefore,  the  favU  of  human  nature,  only  as 
fauU  signifies  imperfection,  and  not  as  it  signifies  a  crime.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  misfortune  for  a  man  to  be  born  of  a 
faulty,  corrupt,  and  perverse  nature ;  but  it  cannot  be  his 
crime,  because  his  will  was  in  no  way  consenting  to  it.  He 
had  it  not  in  his  choice,  whether  to  be  born  of  this  nature,  or 
the  other  nature,  or  whether  to  be  born  at  all,  or  not.  It  is  a 
matter  in  which  he  is  purely  passive,  and  by  which  he  can  con- 
tract no  guilt. 

No  one  ever  esteemed  it  a  crime,  that  a  man  received  a  rick- 
ety or  gouty  constitution  of  body  from  his  parents ;  and  yet, 
when  he  has  got  such  a  constitution,  he  must  submit  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  it,  as  much  as  if  he  had  brought  it  upon 
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himself.  So,  although  a  man  contracts  no  guilt  by  being  born 
of  Adam's  fallen  nature,  yet  he  must  submit  to  all  the  disorders 
of  it,  in  body  and  mind  ;  to  all  the  imperfection,  and  evil,  and 
misery  that  are  brought  into  it.  Not  from  any  arbitrary 
decree,  or  imputation  of  God  ;  but  from  the  very  necessity  of 
nature. 

Mankind  are,  therefore,  bom  into  this  world  subject  to  all 
the  evils  that  Adam  brought  upon  himself,  his  personal  guilt 
excepted.  And  it  is  the  design  of  the  Christiam  Redemption, 
to  open  a  way  for  the  recovery  of  mankind  from  this  evil  state; 
and  from  all  the  error,  sin,  and  guilt,  with  all  the  unhappy 
consequences  thereof ;  which  [they]  have  brought  upon  them- 
selves, by  complying  with,  and  indulging  of,  the  evil  lusts  and 
passions  of  their  fallen  nature.  In  short,  to  bring  mankind 
back  again  to  that  state  of  perfection  and  blessedness,  in 
which  God  created  Adam,  and  which  He  designed  for  the 
happy  portion  of  all  his  posterity.  He  saw  with  pity  the  mis- 
erable condition  into  which  we  had  fallen,  and  He  freely  gave 
His  Son  for  our  redemption. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  Christian  Religion  must  appear 
amiable  ;  and  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  serious  and  candid 
examination  of  every  man  ;  and,  if  it  shall  be  found  to  be  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  end  which  it  proposes,  it  will  deserve 
their  highest  reverence,  and  ought  to  meet  with  the  most  cor- 
dial reception  from  them. 

What  we  call  the  Bibk,  is  the  Revelation  of  God's  will,  and 
the  History  of  His  dealings  with  mankind,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish their  redemption  ;  that  is,  the  restoration  of  their  nature 
to  its  first  state.  These  are  matters,  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  could  not  obtain  by  the  use  of  our  reason  ;  bat  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  mercy  and  favour  of  God.  As  out 
knowledge  in  these  points  must  be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  and 
not  from  reason  ;  so  the  proper  province  of  reaison  in  this 
case  is,  to  judge  of  the  matter  of  fact ;  that  is,  to  judge  of  the 
evidence,  and  to  determine  whether  the  Bible  be  really  and 
truly  what  it  pretends  to  be, — a  revelation  from  God.  And 
then  to  discover  and  determine  what  God  has  declared  to  us, 
and  what  He  requires  of  us,  in  the  Bible. 

It  is  far  from  ]3eing  my  design  to  disparage  human  reason. 
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I  readily  allow  it  to  be  [one  of]  the  best  gifts  of  God  to  man  ; 
in  some  sense  comparable  even  to  Revelation  ;  because  without 
reason  Revelation  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use.  I  am  will- 
ing to  ascribe  as  much  authority  and  as  great  influence  to  it 
in  religion,  as  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
not  entitled  to  more. 

In  many,  in  innumerable  instances,  we  find  reason  to  be  but 
a  blind  and  insufiScient  guide  in  the  management  of  the  con- 
cerns of  this  world.  Take  away  experience,  and  reason  will 
be  found  incapable  of  conducting  the  most  ordinary  affairs.  So, 
in  the  concerns  of  the  next  world,  if  we  reject  all  principles 
of  religion  which  are  not  deducible  from  reason,  or  com- 
prehensible by  it,  we  shall  involve  ourselves  in  numberless 
errors  and  uncertainties.  Trust  to  reason  alone,  and  it  will 
prove  a  blind  guide,  or  rather  a  wild  and  erring  light. — Here 
Revelation,  or  Faith,  which  is  the  belief  of  Revelation,  is  just 
as  necessary  an  assistant  to  reason,  as  experience  is  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  worldly  affairs.  The  true  business  of  reason, 
therefore,  is,  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  a  revelation,  and 
to  discover  what  it  contains.  But  it  is  no  competent  judge  of 
the  fitness  and  propriety  of  those  methods  which  God  has 
taken  to  redeem  and  save  mankind.  In  most  instances,  indeed, 
this  propriety  is  apparent ;  and  this  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  same  propriety  is  observed  in  matters  which  our  finite 
and  limited  understandings  cannot  comprehend.  For,  that 
there  should  be  mysteries  in  the  scheme  of  man's  redemption, 
that  is,  some  things  which  we  cannot  comprehend,  is  certainly 
no  more  strange,  than  that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  our 
present  life.  The  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  so  as  of  two  dis- 
tinct things  to  make  one  man  ;  the  exercise  of  the  human  will, 
memory,  &c.;  are  as  real  and  true  mysteries  as  any  in  the 
Christian  Religion. 

I  shall  return  from  this  digression,  after  making  one  remark. 
— That  to  give  ourselves  up  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  our  own 
reason  in  matters  of  religion,  disclaiming  all  assistance  from 
Revelation,  would  lead  us  into  endless  doubts  and  uncertainties. 
— To  discard  reason  entirely,  is  the  height  of  enthusiasm.  But 
Reason  and  Faith  conjoined  are  the  basis  of  true,  manly,  and 
sober  Religion ;  the  fruitful  Source  of  Virtue  and  Holiness. 
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Let  us  now  see  what  the  Bible  teacheth  us,  concerning  the 
redemption  of  fallen  man  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  Bible,  then,  we  learn  that  the  Son  of  GrOD  took 
human  nature  upon  Him,  being  miraculously  bom  of  a  woman 
only.  That  in  this  nature  He  [lived]  a  most  holy  and  sinless 
life  ;  yielding  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  whole  will  of  God  ; 
renouncinj2^  entirely  a  worldly  happiness,  and  all  fleshly  gratifi- 
cations. That  He  taught  a  most  pure  and  heavenly  doctrine ; 
prohibiting  all  evilj  even  in  thought,  and  requiring  universal 
goodness  and  holiness  in  all  our  words  and  actions.  That, 
after  a  life  spent  in  doing  good,  and  establishing  His  own 
Divine  mission  by  a  series  of  the  most  benevolent  miracles, 
He  willingly  gave  Himself  up  to  die  upon  the  cross,  a  sacrifice 
or  atonement  to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  That  He  rose 
again  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and  after  some  time  as- 
cended visibly  into  Heaven  ;  and  sent  the  blessed  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  His  Apostles  and  followers,  to  conduct  them 
through  this  world  to  the  happiness  of  Heaven.  That  He  is 
now  our  Advocate  with  God,  and  will  at  the  last  day  be  our 
Judge. 

In  order  to  see  the  propriety  of  our  [Saviour's]  doing  all 
this  in  our  nature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  Fall  cf 
Adam,  and  consider  a  little  more  particularly  the  meaning  of 
that  prohibition  or  caution,  that  was  given  him,  respecting  the 
tree  of  knowledge  :  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof^  thou  shalt 
surely  die  ;  literally,  dying,  thou  shalt ^  or  wilt  die* 

The  first  inquiry  to  be  made  here  is  into  the  meaning  of 
dying  or  of  death.  The  general  sense  in  which  the  word  death 
is  used  in  the  Scripture,  and  in  common  discourse,  is  to  signify 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body. — It  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  a  state  of  error,  and  vice,  and  sin  ;  and  some- 
times a  state  of  misery  in  the  next  world. — It  never  signifies  a 
ceasing  to  exist,  as  some  have  taught,  who  suppose  that  a  total 
extinction  of  being  was  the  punishment  with  which  God 
threatened  Adam. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  the  common  opinion,  which  supposeth 
the  threatening  of  God  imported   a  state  of  mortality, — as 

*  GeaesiB  ii.  17. 
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though  He  had  said,  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
shalt  surety  become  mortal^  or  liabk  to  death, — comes  up  to  tlie 
meaning  or  force  of  the  expression  used  by  Moses.  The 
threatening  seems  to  import  immediate  death  ;  and  immediate 
death  seems  to  have  been  the  coi\sequence  of  his  transgression. 
For,  consider,  death  does  not  mean  the  end  of  our  existence, 
but  the  end  of  a  certain  mode  of  existing.  By  death  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  we  do  not  mean  a  ceasing  to  exist, 
but  the  ceasing  of  our  present  life  :  we  die,  indeed,  to  this 
world,  but  we  acquire  the  life  of  the  next  world. 

God  had  given  to  Adam  a  life,  a  [living]  soul,  such  as  to 
His  wisdom  seemed  best.  He  threatened  him  with,  or  cau- 
tioned him  against,  the  fatal  consequence  of  eating  of  the  fruit 
of  a  certain  tree,  which  was  poison  and  destruction  to  his 
nature.  If  God  threatened  Adam,  He  undoubtedly  executed 
His  threat.  If  He  cautioned  him.  He  certainly  cautioned  him 
according  to  truth.  And  we,  in  fact,  find  that  the  effect  of 
this  fruit  was  immediate.  The  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened, 
Vind  they  saw  that  they  were  naked.  They  perceived  that  they 
had  divested  themselves  of  the  heavenly  nature  of  Paradise, 
with  all  its  holy  tempers  and  dispositions ;  and  that  they  had 
gotten  a  new  nature,  even  this  mortal,  animal  flesh  and  blood, 
with  which  we  are  now  incumbered,  together  with  its  evil 
passions,  and  lusts,  and  appetites ;  and  they  were  ashamed. 
Nay,  more ;  misery,  horror,  and  dismay  took  hold  upon  them  : 
they  fled  from  the  presence  of  their  all-bountiful,  ever-loving 
Creator,  and  foolishly  endeavoured  to  hide  themselves  among 
the  trees  of  the  Garden. 

Adam,  therefore,  really  and  truly  died  the  very  day  he  trans- 
gressed. He  killed  that  nature  and  life  which  he  received 
from  God,  and  acquired  a  new  nature  and  life,  in  which  all 
his  posterity  have  been  born.  He  put  an  end  to  that  perfect 
and  holy  state  in  which  God  created  him  ;  and  he  obtained,  in 
the  room  of  it,  a  state  of  error,  and  vice,  and  sin.*  A  period 
was  made  to  the  bliss  and  happiness  which  he  enjoyed,  and  he 
fell  into  misery,  horror,  and  despair. 

Consider,  now,  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  his  redemp- 

*  He  lost  his  ppiritaal  nature. 
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tion. — That  life  which  he  acquired  by  his  fall  must  be  made  to 
cease,  and  that  life  which  he  lost  by  his  fall  must  be  revived  ia 
him.  That  state  of  error,  "vice,  and  sin  [into  which]  he  fell 
must  be  corrected  and  done  away  ;  and  that  stat^  of  holines 
and  perfection  which  he  lost  must  be  renewed.  That  misery, 
horror,  and  despair,  which  became  his  wretched  portion,  mast 
be  remedied  and  removed  ;  and  he  must  be  restored  to  that 
state  of  bliss  and  happiness  which  he  had  lost.  And  whatever 
was  necessary  to  be  done  for  Adam  in  this  case,  was  alio 
necessary  to  be  done  for  his  whole  posterity. 

Here  the  goodness  of  God  prevented  even  his  wisbes. 
One  property  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  to  bring  good  out  of 
evil.  Another  property  is  to  overrule,  and  stop  the  progress 
of  evil,  as  much  as  is  possible  to  be  done  ;  that  is,  as  much  as 
is  consistent  with  that  freedom  of  will,  which  all  intelligent 
creatures  must  be  endowed  with. — ^No  sooner  had  man  sinned, 
than  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world — human  nature — 
unto  Himself, 

God  had  made  the  world  by  His  Son  :  He  had  created  man 
in  the  likeness  of  His  Son ;  for  He  made  man  in  His  own 
Image  ;*  and  the  Image  of  the  Father  is  the  Son  :  the  Son  is 
also  the  Preserver  and  upholder  of  the  Universe.t  And  now 
the  Son  became  his  Redeemer  ;  that  in  all  things — or  among  all 
— He  might  have  the  'prominence. — The  seed  of  the  woman,  said 
God,  shall  bruise  the  Serpent^ s  head. 

If  nothing  more  was  meant  by  this  expression,  than  that  some 
great  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  old  Serpent  who 
had  beguiled  Adam,  it  would  have  had  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  recovery  of  mankind.  Something  wanted  to  be  done 
within  man, — in  the  very  centre  of  his  being,  in  order  to  save  him. 
[He  had]  gotten  a  crooked,  perverse,  and  serpentine  nature, 
which  required  to  be  bruised,  crushed,  brought  to  nothing  in 
him ;  that  the  holy,  heavenly  nature  which  he  had  lost  might  be 
renewed  in  him. 

Every  word  of  God  is  attended  with  power.  He  that  said, — 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light," — ^He  now,  as  I  take 
it,  imparted  to  Adam,  and  consequently  to  his  whole  posterity 

•  Genesis  i.  27. 

t  Hebrews  i.  2--3.     Colossians  L  15-19. 
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a  new  principle,  or  sensibility  of  goodness,  called  the  Seed  oftlut 
Woman  ;  something  of  the  holy  nature  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  Adam  to  recover  again  that  holy  nature 
which  he  had  lost.  This  shows  how  Christ  was  the  Saviour 
of  men  before  He  personally  appeared  in  the  world ;  because 
He  was  in  them  the  Bruiser  of  the  serpent,  the  Corrector  of 
their  evil  tempers  and  passions,  and  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
all  the  virtue  and  goodness  that  showed  itself  among  men. 

To  cultivate  and  bring  to  perfection  this  Principle  of  good- 
ness, which  was  in  man  like  a  seed  in  the  earth,  was  the  end  and 
design  of  all  the  laws  and  religious  institutions,  which  in  dififer- 
ent  ages  God  gave  to  mankind,  and  which  have  varied 
according  as  their  exigencies  required  ;  till,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  that  is,  when  His  infinite  wisdom  saw  best.  He  sent  His 
Son  really  and  visible  to  take  the  fallen  human  nature  upon 
Ilim,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  redemption. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  God  as  the  particular  Creator 
and  loving  Father  of  every  individual  descendant  of  Adam ; 
and  who  will,  undoubtedly,  do  everything  that  His  wisdom 
sees  best,  to  promote  the  highest,  that  is,  the  eternal  happiness 
of  every  individual.  But  truth  will  oblige  us  to  consider  God, 
also,  as  the  common  Creator,  Lawgiver,  and  Governor  of  all 
mankind.  Under  this  character,  open  and  public  obedience  is 
due  to  Him,  as  well  as  inward  reverance. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  any  government,  that  its 
laws  be  obeyed ;  because  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  all 
tend — especially  the  laws  of  an  all-perfect,  all-gracious  God — 
to  the  general  happiness  of  the  whole.  When  the  laws  are 
broken,  evil  must  of  consequence  happen  to  the  community. 
And  if  the  laws  are  suffered  to  be  broken  with  impunity,  the 
government  is  brought  into  contempt.  Open  and  public 
reparation  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  every  breach  of  the 
laws,  or  open  and  public  punishment  must  be  inflicted,  that 
others  may  be  afraid  to  offend.  For  the  authority  of  govern- 
raent  must  be  maintained,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  it. 

By  the  transgression  of  Adam,  public  dishonour  was  done 
to  God,  and  the  good  effects  of  His  moral  government  of  the 
world  in  a  great  measure  frustrated.    The  same  thing  in  some 
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degree  lia{)pens,  by  every  transgression  of  his  descendants. 
Neither  Adam  nor  his  posterity  were  able  to  make  reparation 
for  the  dishonour  thus  brought  upon  the  Governor  of  the 
Universe,  any  otherwise  than  by  submitting  to  the  consequen- 
ces of  their  transgressions, — everlasting  misery. 

Love,  and  goodness,  and  mercy  are  the  nature  of  God.  In 
love,  and  goodness,  and  mercy  He  provided  this  temporal  state 
in  which  we  now  live,  in  order  to  give  mankind  a  space,  an 
opportunity  to  have  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  Fall  • 
repaired,  that  they  might  become  again  capable  of  happiness 
with  Ilira.  And  He  provided  a  Substitute  or  Representative 
for  them  :  One  that  was  able  to  make  suflScient  satisfaction 
and  reparation  for  the  dishonour  that  had  been  brought  upon 
Himself  as  Governor  of  the  Universe  ;  that  His  lenity  to  men 
might  not  encourage  other  intelligent  beings  to  disobey  the 
laws  of  their  Maker. 

In  this  sense,  I  take  it,  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  atonement 
to  God  ;  a  satisfaction  to  the  Divine  Justice  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  And  in  this  sense  are  all  those  expressions  of  the 
Scriptures  to  be  understood,  which  speak  of  His  dying  in  (mr 
stead ;  of  His  bearing  our  sins  ;  of  His  being  the  Propitiation 
for  our  sins ;  of  His  being  made  sin — that  is,  a  sin-oflFering — 
for  us. 

Other  benefits  tliere  are  which  accrue  to  us  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  which  shall  by  and  by  be  taken  notice  of. 
But,  before  we  depart  from  this  point,  it  will  be  best  to 
examine  whether  this  vicarious  satirfaction  hejtist  and  reasona- 
ble in  itself;  and  whetlier  it  will  answer  the  end  proposed, — 
secure  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God. 

If  the  Substitute  is  willing  to  submit  to  the  terms,  and,  by 
doing  so,  brings  no  inquiry  upon  any  other  being  ; — if  the 
Party  offended  be  willing  to  accept  the  satisfaction  of  a  substi- 
tute, the  thing  is  just. 

If  a  greater  good  can  be  obtained  by  this  vicarious  satisfac- 
tion, than  could  be  obtained  by  exacting  the  full  penalty  upon 
the  offenders  personally,  it  is  reasonable. 

Now,  the  willingness  of  Christ  to  become  [such  a]  Substi- 
tute, and  of  God  to  accept  His  satisfaction,  are  supposed  as 
the  foundation  of  this  procedure.    It  does   not  appear  that 
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any  injury  can  thereby  accrue  to  any  other  being. — It  is  also 
certain  that  the  eternal  happiness,  even  of  part  of  the  human 
species,  is  a  greater  good  than  the  everlasting  misery  of  the 
whole  species. — The  only  thing  that  is  doubtful  is,  whether  the 
authority  of  Almighty  God,  the  Governor  of  the  Universe, 
can  be  suflSciently  secured  in  this  way. 

1  will,  in  few  words,  state  the  case,  and  let  reason  determine. 
— Adam  sinned,  and  involved  himself  and  his  whole  posterity 
in  misery, — the  natural,  as  well  as  threatened  consequence  of 
his  sin.  The  Son  of  God  became  his  substitute,  and  made 
satisfaction  to  the  Divine  Justice  for  him ;  and  he  and  his 
posterity  were  put  into  a  state,  or  under  a  method,  by  which 
they  may  again  recover  what  they  had  lost. — Would  any 
reasonable  being  argue  from  hence  in  this  manner  ?  "  There 
can  be  no  great  danger  in  disobeying  of  God.  Adam  has 
sinned,  and  is  redeemed  :  I,  therefore,  may  safely  sin,  because  I 
shall  certainly  be  redeemed." — Would  he  not  rather  reason 
thus  ?  "I  see  that  God  will  exact  the  penalty  of  disobedience. 
Rather  than  suflfer  His  government  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tempt. He  hath  permitted  Innocence  to  bear  the  penalty  of  the 
guilty.  Fortunate,  indeed,  hath  Adam  been  in  finding  a  Re- 
deemer :  but,  if  I  sin,  where  shall  I  find  one  that  will  die  for 
me  ?    I  must  therefore  obey,  or  be  miserable."     , 

Besides,  many  of  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  still  lie 
heavy  upon  us,  even  all  the  evils  which  we  suflFer  in  this  world, 
and  all  that  we  dread  [in  the]  next.  This,  joined  to  the  fore- 
going consideration,  will,  I  think,  effectually  secure  the  honour 
and  authority  of  God,  as  Governor  of  the  Universe,  among  all 
the  diflFcrent  orders  of  intelligent  beings. 
(To  be  coDtinned.) 
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THE  GUILD,— AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  IN  PARISH  WORK.* 

Everybody  in  these  days  has  a  "  platform."  Our  platform  is 
earnestness.  Whoever  is  in  earnest,  and  works  earnestly, 
deserves  well  of  the  world  ;  and  still  more  does  such  an  one 
deserve  well  of  the  Church,  if  his  earnestness  is  spent  in  her 
service.  This  "was  always  so,  but  it  is  more  strikingly  so  at 
this  present  time.  This  is  everywhere  so,  but  it  is  eminently  so 
in  our  own,  the  American  Church.  The  Church  in  this  land 
has  suffered  from  a  two-fold  evil ;  and,  as  usual,  that  evil  comes 
from  the  two  most  opposing  causes.  On  the  one  hand  she  has 
suffered,  by  inheritance,  something  of  the  paralysis  which  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  our  mother  land  had  brought  on 
the  Church  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  she  has  suffered, 
in  most  of  these  States,  from  the  tyranny  or  aversion  of  the 
dominant  sects.  To  borrow  a  comparison  from  our  medical 
friends,  the  first  seemed  to  be  almost  a  constitutional  disease ;  the 
latter  a  merely  occasional  distemper.  In  the  complicated  rela- 
tions of  past  times,  fear  and  favour  alike  tended  to  make  her 
inactive.  So  it  was  for  more  than  a  half  century  after  our 
Revolution.  Now  all  is  changed.  The  Church  is  no  longer 
feared.    Here,  more  markedly  than  anywhere  else    in  the 

*  1.  Aq  Historical  Sketch  of  the  EngUsh  Brotherhoods  which  existed  at  Uie 
beginning  of  the  Eip^bteeath  Geaturj.  By  Edward  Stbere,  LLJ).  Londoa : 
Joseph  Masters.    1856. 

2.  A  Manual  of  Rules  and  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity,  Oxford.    ia^2. 

3.  Canons  of  the  Holy  Guild  of  the  Parish  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  Mas.  6. 
W.  Appleton.    1853. 

4.  Prayers  of  the  Holy  Guild  of  the  Parish  of  the  Advent,  together  with  the 
Forms  of  Installation  and  Initiation.    Boston  :  G.  W.  Appleton.    1851. 

6.  The  Canons  and  Prayers  of  the  Holy  Guild  of  the  Parish  of  the  Advent, 
Boston,  Ma<>s.  Adopted  A.  D.  1853.  Revised  A.  D.  1855.  Boston  :  John  M. 
Uewe^    1857. 

6.  The  Canonical  Hours,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Albans. 
Part  I.    London  :  J.  Masters.    1856. 

7.  Canons  and  Rules  of  Order  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St  Barnabas,  or^nized 
June  llih,  1852.    Revised  EomoN.    Troy.  N.  Y. :  Fisk  &  Avery.    1854. 

8.  Constitution,  By-Laws,  and  Rules  of  Order  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Mutual  Beueflt  Society,  instituted  Jan.  22,  1850.  New  York ;  Phair  &.  Ca 
1852. 

y.  Litur^  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch.  Phila- 
delphia :  Eing&Baird.    1852. 

10.  The  Sermon  preached  on  occasion  of  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Holy 
Guild  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  evening  of  the  First 
Sunday  in  Advent,  1854.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  SoirTHOATB,  D.D.,  Master  of 
the  Guild.    Published  by  request.    J.Howe.    1855. 
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world,  while  she  claims  the  obedience  of  all,  the  Divine  voice 
in  her  has  proclaimed,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;"  and 
the  word  is  not  only  believed,  but  seen  and  known  to  be  true. 
She  has  now  nothing  to  fear  from  without.  The  sects  which 
so  long  combined  against  her,  no  longer  do  so,  but  give  them- 
selves up  to  internecine  war.  The  Divine  Will  works  in  her ; 
she  attempts  to  move  in  obedience  to  it ;  but,  acting  through 
human  instrumentalities,  her  movements  are  not  always  regular 
nor  perfect.  She  hardly  realizes  her  freedom ;  she  hardly  dares 
to  use  the  strength  which  she  feels  that  she  possesses.  Her 
movements  are  tentative,  and  may  seem  uncertain ;  but  the 
uncertainty  is  merely  seeming ;  each  movement  betrays  innate 
strength.  "  The  eagle  pluming  her  wing,"  &c.,  is  the  hackneyed 
figure.  But  here  it  is  the  proper  one ;  for  everybody  is  con- 
scious that  her's  will  be  an  eagle's  flight  1 

And  thus  we  say  again,  to  drop  figures,  that  in  the  Church 
our  "  platform  "  is  earnestness.  Not  that  earnestness  is  every- 
thing. And  especially,  be  it  remembered,  that  we  speak  of 
the  Churchy  of  earnestness  in  the  Church.  Of  all  who  there 
show  this  earnestness  in  their  works,  we  will  "  think  chari- 
tably and  pray  hopefully,"  though  the  work  in  which  they  are 
so  earnest  may  not,  in  its  conception  or  method,  suit  us. 

All  this  is  especially  true  in  reference  to  the  many  attempts 
made  in  all  directions,  to  systematize  and  administer  our  works 
of  charity,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  the  laity,  male  and 
female,  in  them.  "  We  have,  all  of  us,  yet  to  learn  how  to 
make  our  modern  instrumentalities  attain  an  object  which  has 
been  ever  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Mission  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  but  which  has  been  prosecuted  in  diflferent  ages,  by 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  as  various  as  have  been  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  successive  times.  This  learning  can  be  gained 
only  by  trial  and  experience."  It  is  of  only  one  division  of 
these  labours,  that  we  now  propose  to  treat,  because  it  is 
everywhere  and  continually  present ;  and  perhaps  too,  it  is  the 
most  difficult  one  to  administer  ;  we  mean  that  labour  which  is 
familiarly  called  "  Parish  work." 

There  was  a  time  when  "  the  sewing-circle  "  was  pretty  much 
the  only  "  institution  "  of  this  kind  in  any  of  our  parishes : 
whatever  its  excellencies  or  good  fruits  were,  its  faults  and 
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bad  fruits  have  been  so  obvious,  and  so  much  ridiculed,  that 
we  need  not  discuss  it.  Neither  do  we  propose  to  dwell  upon 
other  kindred  schemes,  well  meant,  but  neither  well  designed 
nor  well  executed.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  discuss  the 
Guild  (or  the  Brotherhood),  as  a  parish  organization  for  the 
doing  of  Parish  work.  And  here  it  is  that  we  presume  to  think 
there  has  been  too  much  haste  and  too  litUe  consideration  in 
adopting  this  style  of  organization,  as  if  it  were  taken  from 
the  example  of  such  foreign  associations  aa  the  Guild  of  St 
Albans,  in  London,  or  that  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
or  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Oxford. 

"A  Guild  is  an  association  of  men  of  the  same  craft  or  profes- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  furthering  the  common 
interests  of  their  calling."  It  is  then,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
artificial  thing  ;  and  it  is  limited  in  its  character,  either  as  to 
its  members,  or  as  to  its  objects  and  scope  of  action.  Where 
a  community  of  relations,  duties,  desires,  or  labours  springs  up, 
which  have  no  natural  tie,  no  i^nate  ex  necessitate  bond  of 
union,  one  must  be  made ;  and  artificial  laws  must  be  con- 
structed to  bind  them  together  and  to  their  work,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce unity  of  principles  and  of  action.  Where,  however,  the 
tie  exists  by  nature,  or  by  the  operation  of  laws  imposed  upon 
us  by  God  (by  which  last  expression  we  mean  to  express,  as 
to  spiritual  things,  the  same  as  that  which,  in  earthly  things, 
we  call  "  nature  ")»  any  system  which  should  propose  to  intro- 
duce  other  laws  in  place  of  those  which  are  the  original, 
constituent,  inherent  organic  principles  of  our  natural  or  spir- 
itual life  and  being,  would  add  but  little  good  to  what  God 
has  made  and  given  to  us.  What  would  be  gained  in  our 
domestic  institutions,  by  establishing  in  each  household  "a 
family  Guild  ?"  Each  member  is  already  by  nature  bound 
to  do  duty  in  the  family,  and  in  a  well  regulated  family  its 
head  distributes  this  duty  to  its  various  members.  Hold  a 
weekly  meeting,  and  order  a  monthly  report  from  the  various 
"  committees,"  what  should  we  gain  by  it  ?  Put  it  into  a  non- 
natural  form,  introduce  an  artificial  organization,  and  the  life 
and  spirit  of  the  thing  is  gone.  The  phalanstery  is  not  better 
than  the  family. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  different  it  is,  when  you  come  to 
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the  "  Gilda  mercatoria  "  and  its  art  or  trade,  its  useful  secrets, 
its  mysteries,  its  peculiar  learning  and  its  peculiar  property. 
At  present,  indeed,  they  are  but  little  needed  either  to  sustain 
the  skill  of  their  callings,  or  to  preserve  their  knowledge  from 
passing  into  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips'  catalogue  of  "  the  lost  arts." 
We  respect  them  in  view  of  what  they  did  in  their  day  to 
preserve  learning,  skill,  and  handicraft,  from  extinction.  But 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  same  ends  are,  for  the 
most  part,  better  answered  by  making  the  same  things  public, 
and  we  can  see  no  propriety  in  taking  them  for  our  model 
in  works  which  are  better  than  even  the  charities  of  the 
ancient  Guild. 

When,  however,  something  is  to  be  effected  for  which  the 
natural  associations  of  man  are  not  adapted,  or  to  which  they 
are  not  equal,  by  the  very  laws  of  his  being  he  draws  others 
unto  himself,  or  rather  they  draw  together,  to  accomplish  it. 
So  our  governments  come  to  be.  All  come  under  artificial 
rules  to  some  extent.  If  there  is  a  work  to  be  done,  duties 
are  distributed,  and  labour  is  divided ;  each  loses  somewhat, 
each  gains  somewhat.  They  study  to  fit  themselves  together 
to  the  end  they  have  in  view.  Or,  if  the  bond  of  such  union 
be  the  pursuit  of  a  special  study,  rather  than  the  doing  of  a 
special  piece  of  labour,  it  is  still  much  the  same.  Thus,  in  the 
Oxford  Guild  formed  at  Christmas,  1844,  its  original  purpose 
was  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  art ;  to  which,  thereafterwards, 
certain  religious  and  charitable  purposes  were  added.  This 
was  a  purpose  for  which  none  of  the  parochial  or  collegiate 
organizations  of  Oxford  afforded  any  convenient  machinery. 
The  purpose  was  one  which  might  well  employ  all  the  learn- 
ing that  all  of  Oxford  could  supply,  and  it  was  not  intended 
to  undertake  any  work  which  rested  as  a  duty  upon  any  existing 
boijy,  nor  to  withdraw  its  members  from  the  discharge  of  any 
previously  existing  duty.  This  is  well  enough.  He  who  can, 
may  add  what  he  chooses  to  his  regular  round  of  duties,  and  even 
crown  his  severer  studies,  or  season  his  lighter  pleasures  with 
the  graces  of  charity,  or  the  restraints  of  religion.  Thus  we 
have  Artists'  benevolent  societies,  and  the  like  ;  and  we  appre. 
ciate  the  good  they  intend,  and  the  good  they  do.  But  we  find 
no  ancient  type  of  our  American  parish  guild.  Even  the 
22 
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Guildo  f  St.  Alban?,  which  has  assumed,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
as  its  specialty,  the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  bringing 
childreu  to  baptism  from  the  moral  wastes  of  London,  is  no 
proper  type  of  it.  We  say  "ancient"  advisedly,  for  wehaTC 
not  been  able  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  early  existence  of 
any  ancient  Guild  or  brotherhood  with  a  strictly  religious  and 
charitable  scope,  except  those  which  were  composed  of  "*  per- 
sons spiritual,"  gathered  in  monasteries  and  the  like. 

The  English  brotherhoods  noticed  in  the  "  Sketch  "  at  tbe 
head  of  this  article,  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  soon  after 
the  time  of  the  Restoration.  They  consisted  of  pious  persons 
who  wished,  for  mutual  edification,  to  draw  near  to  each  other, 
and  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  their  families,  a  better  and 
more  religious  social  atmosphere  than  it  was  easy  to  find  in 
that  day  of  dulness,  infidelity,  and  vice.  And  this  led  to 
many  kindly  acts  of  Christian  sympathy  for  each  other,  and 
to  a  spirit  which  flowed  out  in  good  deeds  to  all  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact.  This  little  volume  records  many  of  thdr 
pious  purposes,  and  some  of  the  good  things  which  they  achicTed 
and  founded  ;  at  which  we  wonder  the  less,  as  we  read  in  it 
their  rules  for  the  promotion  of  a  holy  life.  Such  leaven  was  sore 
to  have  leavened  the  whole  lump.  But  we  do  not  learn  from 
tlieir  history  the  wisdom  of  now  sending  the  London  parishes, 
full  of  zeal  and  devout  activity  as  they  are  at  this  day,  back  to 
the  means  and  appliances  and  courses  of  action  which 
were  necessary  in  the  days  which  preceded  and  followed 
upon  the  English  Revolution.  Besides,  the  scope  of  action  of 
these  "  brotherhoods  "  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  much 
wider  than  the  limits  of  any  one  parish,  and  required  a  con- 
centration of  the  scattered  forces  of  many  parishes  to  effect 
the  desired  ends  ;  whereas  our  present  purpose  is  to  discuss  the 
Guild-system  as  an  instrument  for  the  daily  recurring,  jet 
varied  round  of  Parish  work.  These  brotherhoods  do  not 
seem  to  have  ever  undertaken  to  discharge  those  duties  in  a 
parish,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  unenroUed  members  of  the  parish. 

In  the  parochial  relation,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  to  render  to  his  pastor  such  aid  as  lies 
in  his  power  in  the  great  task  committed  to  him.  Undoubtedly, 
each  pastor  must  select  his  own  system  for  receiving  such  aid ; 
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not  necessarily  a  new  system  of  his  own,  nor  an  old  one  of  some 
other  person  ;  but  stick  an  one  as  he  can  vxyrk  in  himself.  At  the 
same  time,  this  selection  is  not  to  be  made  of  his  own  unregu- 
lated will.  He  must,  if  he  do  his  duty,  consider  its  general 
scope  and  effect  before  he  adopts  it,  especially  if  it  be  a  new 
thing  to  his  people.  The  Rector  who,  after  due  consideration, 
can  not  work  well  without  a  Guild,  certainly  must  have  one.  But, 
before  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  this  point,  let  him  consider  that 
it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  every  parishoner  to  render  him  such 
aid.  but  that  it  is  his  and  her  ris:ht  to  do  so.  Let  him,  then, 
consider  not  only  whether  he  will  "  have  a  guild,"  but  what 
sort  of  an  one  it  shall  be. 

The  parochial  relation  is  (spiritually)  as  unartificial  an  one 
as  that  of  the  family.  The  introduction  of  any  system  which 
excludes  a  member  of  a  family  from  participating  in  its  labours, 
"both  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  does  him  a  foul  wrong,  we  hold. 
Sonship  gives  him  a  rigid  in  these  things.  How  would  it  seem, 
if  he  had  to  run  the  chance  of  being  black-balled  before  the 
right  was  recognized  ?  You  may  say  what  you  will,  but,  prac- 
tically, the  natural  relation  is  ignored  when  the  exercise  of  its 
privileges  is  made  to  depend  on  the  obtaining  the  good  will  of 
at  least  "  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  at  any  stated 
meeting."  This  may  do  very  well  for  clubs,  but  the  right  and 
duty  of  a  parishioner  to  labour  in  his  parish  is  quite  another 
thing.  A  parish  is  not  a  club.  If  the  parishioner  be  not  "  in 
good  standing,"  that  may  be  a  reason  why  he  should  not  share 
in  the  labour.  In  our  Church,  however,  this  question  of  "  good 
standing  "  is  a  matter  of  discipline  between  him  and  his  Rector, 
with  which  the  "  brethren  "  have  nought  to  do. 

When  there  is  added  to  this  guantlet  of  election,  such  other 
things  as  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  with  its  silver  cross ;  when 
it  is  provided  that  co-membership  (established  by  an  arbitrary 
ballot)  shall  give  a  preference  to  him  in  your  alms-deeds,  above 
other  fellow  parishioners ;  and  when  the  vow  of  membership 
requires  each  member  to  advertise  the  brethren,  of  his  marriage, 
the  baptism  and  confirmation  of  his  children,  Ac,  &c.,  there  can, 
surely,  be  seen  a  great  variety  of  reasons,  some  of  great  and 
some  of  small  moment,  why  parishioners  may  hesitate  to  join  in 
the  Guild.    Add  one  thing  more,  viz :  that  n/om  shall  he  admit- 
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ted  to  this  loorking  dvb  who  vyUl  not  take  these  vows  upon  ihaUfVA 
you  do,  most  certainly,  obstruct  parishioners  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  by  what  may  be,  to  others,  trifles,  but  pwdiance 
to  some,  burdens  too  great  to  bear.  What,  then,  is  gained  by 
the  guild-system  which  can  justify  this  result  ?  Is  the  Gaild,  at 
the  present  day,  the  best  means  of  advancing  an  active  and  so6 
cessful  discharge  of  duties  ?  This  question  we  propose  to 
consider. 

We  know  a  parish  where  very  many  of  the  good  things  vhid 
every  parish  now  undertakes  were  regularly  and  systematicaDy 
discharged,  and  more  were  planned,  before  a  "  Holy  Guild '^  of 
the  parish  was  heard  of.  With  a  new  Rector  came  the  igWH^ 
ing  of  whatever  was  old  in  the  parochial  administration,  and 
the  organization  of  a  *^  Guild,''  with  canons  and  forms  to  whkk 
some  could  not  in  conscience  assent  or  conform.  They  saw  the 
standard  authorities  and  ofi&cers  of  a  Church  parish  iportd 
They  were  told  that  the  continuation  of  their  former  labours,  or 
the  proffer  of  future  labours,  would  be  to  no  purpose,  orwase 
than  that,  unless  it  were  in  and  through  this  Guild.  And  ^m- 
upon  they  stood  aside,  perforce,  and  turned  to  such  other  labour, 
for  Christ's  sake,  as  they  might  find  to  do,  wondering  amoo; 
themselves  whether  the  Guild  had  not  virtually  "  usurped  tie 
functions  of  the  Parish."  It  was  not  long  before  these  recnsante 
heard  themselves  sneered  at  in  church  as  "  critics  who  acknof- 
ledged  the  same  obligations  to  work,  and  finish  with  talking 
about  them."  Others  in  the  parish,  we  remember,  saw  that  tie 
Guild  proposed  to  itself  another,  and  (presumably)  a  higher, 
standari^  of  qualifications  for  its  membership  than  the  Cbnrdi 
has  set  forth  as  necessary  to  admission  to  the  Lord^s  table,  and 
that  not  only  the  master,  but  the  Council,  and  finally,  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  Guild,  were,  by  the  canons  then  provided,  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  its  members — ^with  power  of  expulsion, mfidi 
after  the  manner  of  "  my  Lord  Brethren  "  of  Congregationalisn, 
and  not  according  to  the  discipline  of  our  Church.  Some  of 
those  who  saw  all  this,  not  very  much  to  our  surprise,  vaitared 
to  question  whether  these  things,  and  especially  that  canon 
whereby  an  expelled  member  was  "  excluded  firom  off  the  bene- 
fits, spiritual  or  temporal,"  which  as  a  member  he  had  enjoyed, 
(among  which  were  to  be  visited,  prayed  with,  read  io,&c.,  wha 
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sick,)  were  not  prerogatives  of  the  Church  and  essential  rights 
of  her  members,  and  if  so  whether  the  Holy  Guild  did  not  so  far 
forth  assume  to  "  take  the  Church's  place."  Ahd  in  return  they 
heard  and  saw  themselves  written  down  and  pointed  at,  in  their 
own  parish  church,  as  urging  objections  "  less  than  reasonable" 
— "  absurd  " — "  unworthy  alike  of  good  sense  and  sound  Church 
principles."  Such  expressions,  though  used  argumentatively, 
are  not  cast  in  the  mould  of  that  "  charitable  and  kindly  con- 
sideration "  which  the  Guild  invokes  in  the  examination  of  its 
own  endeavours  and  labours. 

The  very  existence  of  such  antagonistic  views  in  a  parish, 
is  a  great  evil,  yet  that  is  not  a  decisive  test.  What  has  the 
Guild  to  say  for  itself?  How  does  it  show  itself  in  and  by  its 
works  ?  What  has  one  of  them  accomplished  ?  Much  every 
way,  as  we  read  in  the  sermon  before  us.  But  we  cannot  num- 
ber among  its  peculiar  advantages  the  providing  a  convenient 
Room  for  the  Rector,  "  where  he  may  be  found  at  set  hours,  and 
whither  the  poor  may  resort  at  all  hours,  to  present  their 
claims  and  to  seek  relief."  Many  a  Rector's  house,  and  many 
a  church,  has  such  a  room  in  it  or  near  it.  Neither  do  we  see 
how  the  procuring  of  a  "  scxion  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  Church/^  is  particularly  connected  with  the 
Guild  system.  And  we  believe  that  Parish  schools,  in  which 
daily  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  clergy,  and  children 
are  trained  for  the  choir,  or,  if  need  be,  clothed  by  charitable 
parishioners,  existed  in  some  vigour  before  the  era  of  parochial 
Guilds.  Blessed  be  God  also  that,  in  many  of  our  parishes 
where  there  are  no  Guilds,  through  the  individual  ministrations 
of  those  who  are  "  worthy  of  the  profession  if  not  of  the  name 
of  Sisters  of  Mercy"  there  can  be  shown  "  instances  almost 
innumerable  in  which  broken  hearts  have  been  healed,  pinching 
want  has  been  relieved,  decaying  hope  has  been  revived,  peni- 
tence has  found  a  refuge  and  a  friend,  the  aged  have  been  com- 
forted, children  clothed,  and  the  widow's  heart  made  to  sing  for 
joy."  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  few  ladies  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  parish  "  Wardrobe  of  the  Poor  " — and  for 
others  to  look  after  tlie  Church  Linen  and  surplices,  and  to 
furnish  new  surplices  and  bands  when  they  are  wanted.  It  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  poor  to  have  a  Parish  sewing-school,  under 
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the  direction  of  competent  teachers.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
see  the  peculiar  function  of  the  Guild  in  these  things  ;  cer- 
tainly they  are,  and  for  years  have  been,  familiar  things  in  ordi- 
nary parii^hes.  And  where  the  means  exist,  and  the  willing 
heart,  all  the  more  costly  undertakings  of  the  Guild  might  as 
well  have  been  undertaken  without  it.  The  providing  a  House 
for  Widows  and  Aged  Persons,  is  certainly  an  economical  and 
desirable  way  of  dispensing  a  portion  of  the  parish  charities  to 
its  poor ;  but  what  is  the  distinctive  function  of  the  Guild  in 
snj)porting  such  a  house?  Hearing  and  reading  Guild  ser- 
mons, one  would  half  believe  that  charitable  physicians,  and 
unfecd  but  laborious  lawyers,  as  well  as  refined  women,  were 
not  at  the  call  of  all  our  Rectors,  when  the  poor  need  atten- 
dance in  sickness,  or  to  be  protected  in  their  rights,  or  a  fallen 
woman  was  to  be  won  back  to  repentance  and  virtue.  We 
believe  it  to  be  quite  otherwise  whenever  the  Rector  leads  on, 
Tlie  neglect  of  these  things  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  our  clergy  have  not  invoked  the  aid  of  their  parish- 
ioners to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  all  the  many  charitable  and 
pious  undertakings  which  we  have  named.  If  the  Rector  sets 
about  such  things  in  earnest,  if  the  mission  of  the  Church  is 
taught  and  felt  in  his  parish,  instruments  will  never  be  want- 
ing to  his  hand.  In  all  cases,  with  or  without  a  Guild,  he  must 
organize  and  direct  the  work  himself,  and  designate  the  per- 
sons who  shall  take  charge  of  the  several  branches  of  it.  It 
saves  him  some  attention  to  details — and  that  is  all,  save  what 
strength  is  gained  from  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  num- 
bers in  any  holy  work.  So  Bishop  Southgate  shows  it  to  be,  in 
the  Guild.  '*  The  Guild,  in  its  wain  purpose,  is  a  Body  of  Assid- 
ants  to  the  Rector.  He  is  ek  officio  the  Master.  He  appoints 
Committees,  and  is  usually  the  Chairman  of  those  of  a  permanent 
character.  He  is  always  consulted  on  all  points  of  our  various  ope- 
rations— while  he  is  saved  from  that  minute  attention  to  details 
which  formerly  consumed  his  time  with  little  things.'^ — (Sermon 
p.  19.) 

If  this  escape  from  details  cannot  be  achieved  by  other 
means  than  a  Guild,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  Rector  in  d 
working  parish,  must  "  have  "  one.  But  we  are  unable  to  see 
what  else  the  distinctive  organized  body  adds  to  him  in  this 
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respect,  when  everything  is  thus  referred  to  him.  Compare  its 
operations  with  a  sketch  which  a  friend  of  ours,  who  knows 
how  to  rule  a  parish  with  discretion,  has  given  us  of  his  own 
untiring  labours,  so  far  as  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the 
Laity. 

"I  have,  of  course,"  said  he,  "a  list  of  all  my  parishioners, 
and  1  have  taken  pains  to  find  out  all  who  desire  or  are  willing 
to  aid  me  in  my  parish  work.  It  required  some  trouble  to  do 
this,  and  also  to  keep  it  up  with  the  changes  in  my  parish,  to 
seek  out  and  urge  on  the  over-timid,  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
all  to  do  their  work  according  to  their  abilities  and  opportuni- 
ties. But  this  was  systematically  and  easily  mingled  with,  and 
enforced  in,  my  regular  pastoral  teaching  and  preaching,  and  I 
have  never  been  in  want  of  assistants,  male  or  female.  After  a 
year  or  two,  by  a  careful  study  of  characters,  I  was  in  a  position 
to  use  them  to  better  advantage.  There  is  work  for  rich  and  poor. 
Poor  women,  who  can  do  no  more,  have  taken  charge  of  the  sur- 
plices, linen,  <fec.;  others  of  the  same  class,  are  glad  to  receive 
from  the  ladies  in  charge  of  that  department,  articles  of  clothing 
to  be  cut,  made  up,  or  adapted,  for  the  use  of  the  school  cliildren 
and  others ;  and  I  find  that  the  poor,  generally,  are  ready  to 
aid  each  other  in  sickness,  watching,  &c.  I  always  know  from 
my  list,  where  to  find  one  who  has  entered  his  or  her  name,  for 
such  service.  There  is  no  want  on  my  list  of  men,  who  are 
ready,  if  need  be,  to  do  a  half-day's  work  in  putting  in  coal, 
sawing  wood,  or  the  like,  fof  Christ's  sake.  And  it  is  the  same 
in  all  that  the  poor  can  do  for  their  poorer  brethren,  as  in  ma- 
sonry, carpentering,  painting,  or  any  mechanical  art  or  labour  ; 
a  little  of  which  will  sometimes  make  a  cheerless  garret  comfort- 
able and  pleasant.  As  we  rise  in  the  social  scale,  of  course  we 
find  more  and  more  leisure  for  active  duty.  When  a  branch  of 
work  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  department,  I  find  a  competent 
person  to  oversee  it,  and  to  decide  all  ordinary  matters.  Men, 
as  well  as  women,  are  ready  for  all  such  works  as  belong  to 
them.  There  are  careful  apothecaries,  untiring  physicians, 
laborious  lawyers,  who  are  ready  to  serve  the  sick,  or  the 
wronged,  to  protect  their  health  and  their  rights.  There  are 
educated  men  who  are  my  reliance  in  the  direction  of  the  secular 
departments  of  our  school.    There  arc  merchants  who  supply 
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m  with  materials,  as  a  free  gift,  or  at  merely  nominal  prices. 
Among  all  classes  there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  discharge 
that  class  of  visiting  duties  which  belong  to  men.  Most  of  those 
duties,  however,  are  so  much  better,  in  general,  discharged  by 
women,  that  the  regular  visiting  of  those  permanently  under 
our  charitable  care  is  usually  committed  to  them.  Each  person 
who  needrf  regular  aid,  or  looking  after,  is  assigned  to  some 
lady's  care,  who  takes  care  to  make  regular  visits,  and  who  is 
resjx)nsible  to  me,  tliat  her  charge  is  provided  for  ;  who  comes 
to  me  for  such  things  as  her  own  means,  or  the  regular  pension 
allowed  to  the  parishioner  can  not  supply  ;  and  all  emergencies 
are  to  be  at  once  reported  to  me,  that  no  one  should  lack  either 
temporal  or  spiritual  ministrations.  When  a  new  case  is  brought 
to  my  notice,  I  assign  it  for  investigation,  giving  the  applicant  a 
card  of  direction  to  the  proper  visitor,  and  in  some  other  way  di- 
recting that  visitor  where  to  look  for  the  applicant.  I  am  always 
ready  to  consult  with  our  visitors,  and  I  have  stated  mornings 
for  meeting  them  at  the  reception  room,  where  (by  the  way)  our 
stores  of  clothing  are  kept,  and  where  there  is  always  a  small 
supply  of  plain  food  to  be  found,  that  at  least  no  one  be  sent 
away  empty.  Yet  we  have  no  meetings  for  general  discussion 
nor  open  reports ;  neitlier  the  sufferings  nor  the  sins  of  those 
cared  for  by  us  are  ordinarily  laid  open  to  the  eyes  or  ears  of 
any  others  than  their  visitors  and  their  Rector.  The  number  of 
those  who  are  competent  to  advise  in  school  affairs  is  much  small- 
er than  that  of  my  male  assistants,  and  it  moves  on  much  more 
systematically  under  the  permanent  continuous  direction  of  the 
few.  So  it  is  with  our  little  house  for  the  care  of  orphans ; 
and  indeed  it  is  so  with  every  thing.  Under  this  plan,  each 
person  learns  to  keep  his  own  place  and  has  no  temptation,  for 
he  has  no  opportunity,  to  interfere  with  others.  Men  may  be 
useful,  very  useful  without  being  fit  to  regulate,  or  even  to  dis- 
cuss, tlie  management  of  schools,  infirmaries,  or  the  like. 
Neither  men  nor  women  are  made  better  by  much  discussion  of 
parish  affairs.  The  fewer  who  have  to  deal  with  them,  in  that 
way,  tlie  better.  I  have  not  found  that  there  is  any  want  of 
cooperative  action  in  my  parish,  nor  have  I  seen  how  anything 
could  bo  gained  by  any  other  membership  than  what  exists 
between  them  as  members  of  the  Parish.     Our  brotherhood  is 
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the  tie  of  the  Church, — the  Prayer  Book  is  our  manual,  and  our 
beneficiaries,  even  the  plainest  of  them,  are  not  confused  between 
two  kindred  bodies.*  There  is  no  room  for  a  mistake  as  to  our 
labour.  It  is  done  professedly  by  us  as  Christians  to  our  fellow 
Christians,  or  at  least  to  our  fellow  men,  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
in  the  name  of  no  other  body,  even  within  her  pale." 

The  Clergyman,  whose  words  we  have  endeavoured  to  thus 
write  down,  said  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  in  much 
better  terms  than  we  can  repeat  from  memory  ;  illustrating 
his  whole  system  of  Parish  administration,  in  this  and  many 
other  branches  of  his  work  and  duty.  If  this  article  should 
meet  his  eye,  we  trust  that  he  will  pardon  our  use  of  his  ideas,  to 
which  we  should  be  glad,  if  it  were  proper,  to  add  his  honoured 
name.  But  so  much  of  his  instructive  conversation  as  we  have 
given,  will  suflBciently  illustrate  our  argument.  As  contrasted 
with  the  Guild  system  of  eflfecting  the  same  ends,  it  seems  to 
us  so  simple,  and  no  less  satisfactory  in  what  it  accomplishes? 
that  we  could  only  account  for  any  preference  given  to  the 
Guild,  by  some  theory  of  the  different  casts  of  mind  in  differ- 
ent men.  Some  prefer  a  simple,  and  others  a  complicated 
movement,  where  both  affect  the  same  end.  It  requires,  we 
believe,  not  much  more  than  six  wheels  to  constitute  a  good 
registering  clock,  but  we  have  seen  a  clock  in  which  sixty  or 
more  wheels  were  moved ;  and  some  persons  will  wonder  at 
and  admire  and  prefer  it  to  the  simple  time-keeper,  though  the 
former  gives  no  greater  results  than  the  latter.  Each  tells  the 
time  of  day,  and  does  no  more. 

We  trust  that  two  things,  at  least,  have  been  made  to  appear 
from  what  we  have  written,  viz :  Jlrst^  that  neither  the  Guild 
nor  any  similar  association  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce 
unity  of  purpose,  plan,  and  cooperative  action  in  parish  work  ; 
and  secondly f  if  in  any  parish  it  be  a  convenient  organization,  that 
membership  in  Christ  should  be  title  enough  to  enable  any  one^  who 
claims  it,  lobe  a  partaker  in  such  labours,  even  if  he  cannot  buyf  a 
tUle  to  its  benefits.    These  obstacles  will  gradually  wear  away, 

•  Canon  XXXIV.  of  the  Guild  of  the  Advent  :  "  No  wayfarer  or  person 
soliciting  assistance — whether  of  money,  food,  drink,  clothing,  or  shelter  shaU 
be  passed  by.  ♦  *  *  *  And  it  shall  be  declared  to  such  person,  that  is,  the  Guild 
thfU  rdievtth  himy  ^c. 

t  See  the  varioas  Canons  on  the  non-payment  of  dues. 
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we  are  sure.  In  the  "  Revisions  "  which  we  have  noted  at  the  I 
head  of  this  article  a  great  step  has  been  made  in  the  right  di-  I 
rection.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Canons  of  the  Guild  in  the  Ad- 
vent Church,  at  Boston,  compare  the  new  and  the  old.  and  it 
will  be  seen  tliat  the  whole  subject  of  "  expulsion,"  which  was 
certainly  indefensible  on  principle,  has  been  dropped,  and  the 
matter  of  "  admission  "  has  been  so  far  improved  as  to  have 
lost  many  of  its  original  features.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
whv  an  election  is  still  thought  necessary  in  the  case  of  male?, 
while  females  are  admitted  without  it?  And  tliis  improve- 
ment was  certainly  to  have  been  expected  in  that  Parish,  the 
Rectorial  charge  of  which  requires,  what  it  now  has,  the  ener- 
gies of  a  Bishop  ;  a  Bishop,  we  may  add,  who  adds,  to  the  most 
profound  learning,  the  zeal  and  untiring  diligence,  in  even  the 
humblest  works  of  religion  and  charity,  which  are  the  brightesit 
ornaments  of  his  Apostolic  office. 

But  there  are  some  practical  objections,  as  we  think,  of 
another  nature,  to  the  parochial  Guild.  If  it  assumes  to  hold 
property,  to  direct,  in  its  quasi  corporate  character,  such  mat 
ters  as  the  parish  school,  the  parish  home,  the  widow's  house. 
<tc.,  &c., — it  surely  assumes  some  of  those  offices  which  natu- 
rally and  by  general  custom  are  in  charge  of  the  Wardens  and 
Vestry.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  divided  power.  The  Guild  is 
rather  imperium  in  imperio,  and  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  bear 
the  yoke.  It  would  be  well  if  it  should,  in  case  of  difficulty, 
be  content  with  saying,  "Am  not  I  self-constituted,  and  inde- 
pendent? and  shall  I  not  have  my  way,  rather  than  to  yield  to 
the  dictate  of  that  old-fashioned  slow-coach  body,  the  Vestry?*' 
Con^idering  what  poor  weak  human  nature  is,  and  considering 
the  way  in  which  (to  judge  by  the  Sermon  so  often  quoted 
already — and  other  sermons  to  the  brethren  of  the  Guild,  about 
which  we  have  heard)  its  membei*s  seem  to  be  taught  to  look 
upon  those  who  do  not  join  with  them,  we  think  they  would  be 
something  more  or  something  less  than  human,  if  there  were  not 
added  to  this  the  further  complacent  feeling,  that  the  Guild  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  zeal  of  the  Parish.  This  feeling,  nour- 
ished insensibly,  would  tend  to  increase  another  danger  from 
the  associated  action.  Our  parish  organizations  are  essentially 
democratic  in  their  character.     They  aflford  too  great  facilities 
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for  parochial  schisms,  less,  perhaps,  on  account  of  doctrinal 
matters  than  on  personal  preferences  for  particular  measures 
or  for  particular  men.  Can  the  reader  imagine  such  a  thing  in 
a  really  earnest  Parish?  Suppose  a  Rector  to  hare  long  trod 
the  daily  round  of  duty  in  one  parish,  to  have  made  all  its 
members  familiar  with  his  cast  of  thought,  and  the  tone  of  his 
instruction  in  each  of  the  Taried  seasons  of  the  Christian 
Year.  Well  instructed,  well  armed  by  him,  he  and  they  feel 
safe  in  each  other's  confidence.  He  seems  wise  in  winning  as 
well  as  in  warning.  But,  on  some  special  occasion,  a  young  man 
comes  to  share  his  duties,  perhaps  to  bear  the  burden  of  preach- 
ing through  a  laborious  Lent.  Suddenly  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
discovered  that  the  quiet  strength  of  the  Parish  was  weakness 
or  inertness.  The  rounded  period  and  the  well  managed  voice 
of  the  stranger,  are  more  exciting  to  them.  The  parishioners, 
or  some  of  them,  begin  to  see  that  the  calm  discharge  of  duty 
is  not  enough  ;  they  rest  more  in  what  is  emotional.  The  feel- 
ing grows  into  an  agitation.*  It  is  soon  known  that  the 
Wardens  and  Yestry  hold  up  their  Rector's  hands  and  believe 
in  him,  and  are  not  inclined  to  make  permanent  provision  for 
such  dainty  meats.  It  begins  to  be  thought  that  this  cannot  be 
boruc.  The  Church  in  that  town  or  city  needs  the  young  man. 
He  must  be  secured.  But  how  ?  We  will  not  continue  the 
sketch  ;  but  in  such  a  case  we  should  apprehend  that  the  Guild 
would  be  too  likely  to  prove  a  convenient  machinery  with 
which  to  work  out  the  schismatics'  purposes — either  by  con- 
trolling the  Wardens  and  Vestry,  or  by  affording  a  body  of 
parishioners  who,  accustomed  to  work  together,  would  readily 
separate  themselves  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end. 
Then,  too  late,  it  might  appear  that  the  reed  on  which  the  Rec- 
tor had  leaned,  had  entered  into  his  hand. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  is  not  an  unimportant 
one,  and  yet  is  in  one  respect  akin  to  that  last  mentioned.  We 
can  but  indicate  its  nature.  The  Guild,  as  a  separate  society 
within  the  parish,  proposes  to  establish  very  desirable  institu- 
tions within  it,  professing,  to  be  sure,  in  the  outset  its  readiness 
to  surrender  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry 

•  Wc  are  half  inclined  to  qnote  the  Rector  of  St.  Bardolph,  as  an  authority. 
But  eo  common  an  experience  as  this  hardly  needs  the  reference. 
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whenever  that  body  is  willing  to  enter  upon  the  work.  There  is 
no  certainty  of  this  being  their  mind  at  the  future  day  wheo 
the  Parirfh  proper  is  ready  to  assume  it  And  in  the  mean 
time  there  are  separate  property-holders,  each  necessarily  to 
some  extent  rivalling  the  other  in  soliciting  money  and  in  en- 
listing support  for  their  own  schemes.  This  divided  interest 
tends  at  least  to  disturb  unity  of  action. 

But  we  must  bring  this  article  to  a  close,  and  that  too  with- 
out discussing  the  "  Brotherhoods,"  in  so  far  as  they  differ 
from  the  "  Guild."  Indeed  it  was  only  of  Parish  work  that 
we  designed  to  speak  at  this  time.  These  "  Brotherhoods,"  gen- 
erally, are  very  different  from  the  Guilds,  in  their  field  of 
action.  They  are  substantially  mutual-benefit  societies,  and  so 
far  commendable,  if  they  do  not  lead  their  members  away 
from  their  other  duties.  As  membership  in  these  societies  is 
voluntary  and  outside  of  that  natural,  necessary,  family  tie, 
wliich  exists  among  co-parishioners,  it  need  not  interfere  with 
tho?c  duties,  and  does  not  tend  to  exclude  those  who  are  not 
members  from  the  exercise  of  their  duties  or  their  rights  to 
labour  for  others,  nor  from  assistance  for  themselves  in  case  of 
need.  The  objections  to  brotherhoods  as  distinctive  institu- 
tions of,  and  in  the  Church,  are  chiefly  of  a  different  kind,  and 
grow  out  of  their  aflfiliated  action.  These  we  have  no  room  to 
discuss  at  this  time.  Neither  must  we  take  room  to  comment, 
as  we  wished  to  have  done,  upon  the  several  liturgies,  compUa- 
turns  of  prayers,  §"c.,  ^c,  to  which  we  have  above  referred.  Our 
own  feeling  in  these  matters  is  much  the  same,  which  the 
author  of  the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  has  so  well  set  forth  in 
the  Preface  to  the  **  Private  Devotions  for  occasions  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,"  appended  to  that  work : 

"  CHRISTIAN  READER  :  /  have  for  the  help  of  thy  Devo- 
tions set  dovm  some  Forms  of  Private  Prayer,  upon  several  occa- 
siojis  :  if  it  be  thought  an  omission  that  tfiere  are  none  for  Families, 
I  must  answer  for  myself  that  it  urns  not  from  any  opinion  that 
God  is  not  as  weU  to  he  v)orshipped  in  the  family  as  the  closet  ;  but 
because  the  Providence  of  God  and  the  Church  hath  already  fur- 
nished  thee,  for  that  purpose,  infinitely  beyond  what  my  utmost  care 
could  do  :  I  mean  the  Public  Liturgy  or  Common  Prayer,  which 
for  aU  public  addresses  to  God  {and  such  are  family  prayers)  are  so 
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excellent  and  useful,  that  we  may  say  of  it,  as  David  did  of  Goliah^s 
svxjrd,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9.,)  There  is  none  like  it." 

Probably  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  give  the  preference, 
among  all  those  noted  above,  to  the  one  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  the  most  purely  a  mere  compilation  from  our  Prayer 
Book. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

[Continued  flrom  Page  304.] 

To  struggle  with  difficulty  and  opposition,  often  with  enmity 
and  violence,  is  the  fate  of  nearly  all  enterprises,  whether  of 
policy  or  charity,  which  combine  the  virtues  of  energy  and 
originality.  Whatsoever,  indeed,  looks  to  improvement,  either 
in  the  rational  fabric  of  man  or  in  his  outward  practice  and 
conversation,  is  pretty  sure,  if  it  show  any  chance  or  likelihood 
of  reaching  its  aim,  to  encounter  certain  fast-rooted  prejudices  : 
it  has  to  wage  a  conflict,  sometimes  a  fierce  and  protracted 
one,  with  antagonist  interests  and  prepossessions :  in  its  very 
promise  of  something  higher  and  better,  there  is  a  note  of 
threatening  to  divers  old  habits  and  notions, — the  cherished 
treasure  of  men  who  do  not  like  to  be  surpassed.  You  cannot 
make  any  discernible  progress,  without  leaving  many,  perhaps 
all,  of  your  neighbours  behind,  and  thereby  endangering  their 
preeminence  and  respect ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they 
will  attribute  your  getting  ahead  of  them  either  to  some  great 
vice  of  character  or  some  fatal  error  of  judgment  on  your  part ; 
they  will  even  honestly  and  conscientiously  believe,  that  you 
could  not  possibly  outstrip  them,  but  that  your  course  were 
downwards ;  and  so  will  make  a  merit  of  staying  behind  you, 
as  proving  tlieir  strength  to  be  greater  than  yours.  There 
seems  indeed  to  be  in  the  very  nature  of  things  some  law  or 
principle  whereby  Truth  requires  certain  impediments,  to  give 
her  sure  foothold  for  working  and  pushing  her  way  onwards ; 
so  thai  except  she  be  hindered,  she  cannot  advance ;  even  as 
the  steam-engine  forces  the  ship  along  by  means  of  that  very 
element  which  obstructs  her. 
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This  law  of  movement  by  overcomiDg,  of  success  through 
resistance,  has  been  pointedly  exemplified  in  the  work  which 
we  are  endeavouring  to  trace.  And,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  enterprise,  it  would  not  be  doing  right  either  to  the  man 
or  to  the  cause,  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  warfare  which  Mr. 
Pease  had  to  sustain,  and  that,  too,  not  only  against  the  inhe- 
rent hardness  of  his  task,  and  the  inertness  or  supineness  of  the 
public  fastening  upon  the  supposed  impracticability  of  his 
scheme  and  the  seeming  desperateness  of  the  subjects,  but  also 
against  the  assaults  of  personal  enmity,  the  arts  of  misrepre- 
sentation, and  the  persevering  energy  of  concentrated  ranconr 
and  spite.  In  truth,  he  had,  for  some  years,  to  fight  every  indi 
of  his  course.  And  the  fight  was  none  the  less  trying,  nor  any 
the  less  wearing,  that  on  his  side  it  had  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  a  fight  of  silent  endurance,  and  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ple of  routing  his  foes  by  sticking  to  his  work,  and  not  allow- 
ing them  to  divert  him  from  it.  "  Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men 
shall  speak  well  of  you,"  js  a  sentence  which  he  has  been  as  far 
as  possible  from  incurring.  His  actions  were  industriously  vil- 
ified, his  motives  maligned,  his  integrity  impeached  ;  slander's 
envenomed  tooth  gnawed  at  him  ;  obloquy  and  detraction  pur^ 
sued  and  hunted  him:  some, — ^^'you  must  think  this,  look 
you,  that  the  worm  will  do  his  kind," — some  whom  he  had 
tried  in  vain  to  reclaim  cooked  their  incorrigibleness  into  vir- 
ulence against  him,  and  pointed  their  malice  at  the  breast 
whose  experienced  warmth  had  not  been  able  to  thaw  it  out 
of  them. 

This  onset  and  tempest  of  calumny  Mr.  Pease  stood  through, 
not  altogether  unmoved  indeed,  but  without  "  bating  a  jot  of 
heart  or  hope  ;"  till  at  length  the  voice  of  reproach  was  fairly 
shamed  into  silence,  or  was  strangled  beneath  the  accumulating 
proofs  of  its  own  impotence.  As  for  the  names  of  these  ill- 
starred  assailants,  who  thus  "  with  unbashful  forehead  wooed  " 
contempt,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  recall  tiiem  here.  Nor 
would  it  pay,  to  enter  with  much  fulness  into  the  details  of  this 
miserable  warfare :  it  is  enough,  to  state  the  fact,  and  to  indi- 
cate its  general  spirit  and  character.  Nor  would  we  do  even 
so  much  as  this  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  show  that  such 
is  but "  the  rough  brake  that  virtue  must  go  through ;"  that 
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others  who,  in  like  sort,  have  the  heart  to  devise  and  the  hand 
to  execute  liberal  things,  may  not  be  discouraged  when  their 
good  is  evil  spoken  of,  nor  lose  hope  when  things  are  laid  to 
their  charge,  which  they  knew  not ;  but  may  rather  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Pease,  in  turning  the  obstructions  that  hostility 
thrusts  in  their  way  into  a  means  of  getting  up  higher,  and  in 
growing  the  stronger  to  stand  the  more  they  have  to  with- 
stand. 

In  its  origin,  however,  and  in  the  impulses  that  kept  it  up, 
this  crusade  offers  certain  points  of  so  instructive  a  nature,  that 
it  would  be  scarce  excusable  to  leave  them  wholly  unnoticed. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  original  patrons  of  Mr.  Pease 
at  the  Five  Points  were  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;"  and  that  he  began  to  lose 
their  confidence  as  soon  as  he  presumed  to  know  his  business 
better  than  they  did.  Their  plan  was  none  other  than  to  indoctrin- 
ate the  Five-Pointers  in  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Gospel : 
Mr.  Pease,  while  nowise  neglecting  this  part  of  the  work,  saw 
— and  acted  on  what  he  saw — that  it  was  further  necessary  to 
make  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Gospel  possible  in  their  case, 
by  extricating  them  from  the  compulsory  alternative  of  sinning 
or  starving,  and  by  providing  for  them  the  opportunities  and 
the  wages  of  honest  and  reputable  labour.  They  thought  only 
of  a  religious,  not  a  charitable  enterprise ;  he  thought  of  an 
enterprise  wherein  religion  should  work  by  the  laws  and  meth- 
ods of  charity  ;  which  is  a  very  different  thing  I 

That  he  should  thus  dare  to  be  wise  above  his  patrons,  seems 
to  have  been  resented  by  them  as  a  sort  of  apostacy  from  the 
cause.  His  having  a  clearer  insight  and  understanding  of 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  how,  than  they  could  have  who 
had  never  stood  face  to  face  with  the  evil,  nor  set  themselves 
hand  to  hand  to  outwrestle  the  practical  difiSculties  of  the 
work, — this  was  more  than  they  could  digest ;  to  their  thoughts 
it  wore  a  malign  and  sinister  aspect ;  their  spiritual  sensibili- 
ties stood  ofif  from  it  as  little  better  than  a  crime.  Honourable 
exceptions  there  were  indeed  among  them  ;  but  as  a  body  they 
were  unwilling,  apparently,  to  shine  on  any  but  satellites. 
They  were  to  be  the  head,  he  the  hand ;  to  do  the  thinking, 
was  their  part ;  to  work  out  their  thoughts,  was  enough  for 
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him  ;  they  taking  the  credit,  if  he  succeeded  ;  he  bearing  the 
blame,  if  he  failed.  But  it  must  be  admitted  in  excuse  of  them 
all,  that  they  but  acted  on  what  were  then,  as  indeed  is  still  too 
much  the  case,  the  general  sentiments  and  convictions  of  the 
Christian  public.  So  that  the  blame  of  their  course,  whaterer 
it  be,  is  to  be  shared  by  the  religious  community  at  large.  And 
it  was  much  more  their  misfortune  than  their  fault,  that  they 
had.  been  led  to  take  religion  in  such  a  form  and  such  a  sense 
as  made  them  inaccessible  to  reason  ;  just  as  though  Christian- 
ity did  not  presuppose  in  man  a  rational  understanding,  and 
offer  itself  as  a  supplement  to  his  reason,  and  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it.  For  the  Gospel  comes  to  us  as  a  light,  and  not  as 
an  eye ;  to  perfect  our  native  faculties  of  knowledge,  not  to 
supersede  them  :  and  it  requires  the  best  use  of  whatever  good 
gifts  we  already  have,  as  the  condition  of  these  better  gifts 
which  it  has  to  bestow.  So  that  he  who  slights  the  natural 
means  of  wisdom,  and  on  the  plea  of  grace  makes  himself  expe- 
rience-proof, will  be  none  the  wiser  for  his  Christian  faiUi : 
nay,  more ;  as  he  abuses  his  reason  by  not  using  it,  so  he  will 
be  sure  to  abuse  the  Gospel  by  misusing  it. 

When  it  became  manifest  that  Mr.  Pease  would  think  for 
himself,  and  would  shape  his  way  accordingly,  the  effect  was 
to  alienate  his  lady  patrons.  They  drew  off  from  him,  and 
started,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  another  missionary  estab- 
lishment, to  be  worked  more  in  accordance  with  their  ideas  of 
the  true  Gospel  method.  Had  his  work  died  of  their  deser- 
tion, probably  they  would  not  have  found  it  very  hard  both  to 
forgive  and  forget  his  offence :  but  when  they  saw  it  living  in 
spite  of  their  desertion,  and  even  thriving  because  of  it  this 
took,  to  them,  the  aspect  of  a  wrong  such  as  they  could  neith^ 
forget  nor  forgive.  The  more  he  succeeded,  the  more  they  felt 
his  course  as  a  reproach  ;  and  they  could  not  understand  how, 
in  their  own  case,  such  "reproofs  of  instruction"  should  be 
"  the  way  of  life." 

In  their  opening  another  mission  on  the  same  ground,  there 
was  nothing  to  complain  of ;  for  there  was  room  enough  and 
work  enough  for  several  such  enterprises ;  and  if  the  two  had 
cultivated  a  generous  emulation  in  good  works,  it  would  have 
done  no  hurt    And  one  would  think  that,  if  they  could  not 
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run  a  course  of  mutnal  help,  the  least  they  could  do  was  to  let 
each  other  alone.  But  the  older  concern  had  the  advantage  in 
the  public  favour.  And  it  appears  that  certain  parties,  before 
alluded  to, — they  are  nameless  here, — of  the  right  Five-Points 
stamp,  and  who  were  probably  hostile  to  both  establishments, 
but  especially  so  to  the  stronger  of  them,  shook  hands  with 
some  friends  of  the  younger,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  them 
that  Mr.  Pease  had  done  them  wrong ;  that  he  had  not  been 
upright  in  his  dealings  and  accounts  with  them  ;  that  he  was 
deceiving  the  public,  and  defrauding  the  benevolent  of  their 
patronage.  To  these  "lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort"  they 
gave  willing  heed ;  held  up  a  greedy  ear  to  their  "  calumnious 
strokes ;"  and  then,  not  content  with  repelling  the  supposed 
wrongs  of  Mr.  Pease,  proceeded  to  retaliate ;  therewithal,  stoop- 
ing to  use  his  accusers  as  their  agents  or  instruments  in  the 
work  of  traducing  him.  Of  course,  among  the^  newspapers  of 
the  city,  there  were  not  wanting  such  as  would  readily  prosti- 
tute their  columns  to  this  pruriency  of  mischief.  But  Mr.  Pease 
had  already  made  sure  of  too  many  friends  to  be  crushed  by 
such  a  proceeding :  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  the  Times,  the 
Tribune  were  prompt  and  decided  in  vindicating  him :  more- 
over, Mr.  John  Stephenson,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Eells,  Mr.  James  Don- 
aldson, Mr.  Charles  Ely,  Mr.  H.  R.  Remsen,  and  others,  having 
full  official  knowledge  of  the  facts,  came  out  in  their  own 
names,  and  met  the  main  charges,  some  with  a  point-blank 
denial,  some  with  a  decisive  refutation.  As  for  those  who 
served  as  scavengers  and  utterers  in  this  dirty  work,  they  had 
no  character  to  lose ;  those  who  patronized  their  talents  were 
too  prudent  to  make  themselves  responsible  in  the  public  eye  ; 
while  those  who  stood  forth  on  the  other  side  were  men  of  high 
character  and  approved  worth,  whose  judgment  was  respected, 
whose  testimony  was  conclusive. 

Such,  as  briefly  and  as  fairly  as  we  can  put  it,  was  the  course 
and  upshot  of  this  odious  warfare,  which  grew  to  a  head  and 
crisis  in  the  Winter  of  1853-4.  And  the  result  was,  a  clear 
triumph  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Pease :  it  gave  a  public  demonstra- 
tion of  that  kind  or  degree  of  strength  in  him,  which  turns 
obstacles  into  stepping-stones.  And  the  triumph  was  all  the 
more  memorable,  forasmuch  as  it  had  come  to  be  the  general 
23 
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belief,  that  no  man  could  go  among  the  d^^raded  popnlaticm  of 
New  York,  and  labour,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  reclaim  them, 
without  provoking  such  a  storm  of  calumny  as  would  ineritably 
ruin  his  good  name  ;  that  even  if  he  had  the  spirit  of  an  apofr 
tle  his  character  could  not  retain  its  whit^iess  and  lustre 
through  such  a  pelting  of  mud  and  smut  as  he  would  be  sure 
to  incur.  The  worth  of  the  example  thus  set,  in  fiEdrly  outfac- 
ing a  peril  supposed  to  be  invincible,  cannot  well  be  overstate! 
Since  the  time  aforesaid,  the  spirit  of  detraction,  though  still 
alive,  has  carried  on  its  work  mostly  in  secret ;  a  sort  of  bur- 
rowing, underground  malignity  whose  suppressed  ventings,  here 
and  there,  none,  not  even  the  worst  of  the  Five-Pointers,  dare 
to  father. 

During  all  this  warfare  of  poisoned  tongues,  we  are  not 
aware  of  Mr.  Pease  having  made  but  one  public  appearance  in 
self-defence.  This  was  in  reference  to  the  charge,  incessantly 
proclaimed  by  the  persons  controlling  the  Ladies'  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  of  having  reproached  and  slandered  them ;  a 
charge  put  forth,  perhaps,  as  their  apology  for  repaying  him  in 
kind.  His  answer  is  as  follows :  "  He  challenges  the  whole 
world  to  produce  a  line  published  by  him,  or  by  his  suggestion, 
or  in  the. name  of  the  House  of  Industry,  containing  an  unkind 
or  invidious  reflection  upon  the  Methodist  Mission,  even  in  self- 
defence  against  their  bitterest  attacks.  Such  an  expression 
they  have  never  specified  in  support  of  this  most  injurious 
charge,  and  such  an  expression  they  will  search  for  in  vain. 
If  it  can  be  produced,  he  will  publicly  confess  to  the  charge, 
and  publicly  exonerate  those  concerned  in  this  warfare  from  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  responsibility.  He  will  then  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  not  acted  wholly  without  provocation,  and 
will  hasten  to  make  any  possible  reparation  for  his  share  of 
the  wrong.  Until  then,  he  washes  his  hands  of  the  scandal 
and  shame.  If  there  is  rivalry,  he  is  no  one's  rival ;  if  there  is 
contention,  he  is  no  one's  enemy.  His  time  is  wholly  occupied 
in  the  service  of  the  poor,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  three  y^rs 
and  three  quarters.  He  has  no  leisure  to  make  war,  nor  even 
to  repel  war ;  and  if  he  had  leisure,  yet  a  contention  between 
Christians,  and  especially  between  fellow-labourers  in  the  same 
field,  is  too  abhorrent  to  his  principles,  to  admit  of  his  being 
forced  into  it  by  any  conceivable  circumstances." 
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Upon  a  review  of  this  whole  matter,  which  we  are  impatient 
to  be  done  with,  it  must,  we  think,  be  owned  that  the  position 
of  Mr.  Pease  was  in  many  respects  a  very  trying  one.  He 
could  not  start  without  the  ministry  of  others ;  and,  after  he 
had  started  by  their  help,  they  could  not  bear  that  he  should 
understand  his  business  better  than  they  did.  They  would  not 
stand  by  him  but  on  condition  of  his  doing  as  they  said,  whereas 
they  did  not  and  could  not  know  how  he  ought  to  do.  He  saw, 
as  plain  as  daylight,  that  in  working  subject  to  their  control 
failure  was  inevitable ;  and  the  issue  proved,  as  it  too  often 
does  in  such  cases,  that  they  were  of  a  temper  to  resent,  as  a 
sort  of  personal  affront  or  injury,  the  very  fact  of  his  succeed- 
ing under  any  control  but  theirs.  To  be  repudiated  by  those 
who  had  helped  him  to  start ;  to  be  hunted  with  obloquy  and 
reproach ;  to  have  his  integrity  impeached,  and  his  good  name 
buffeted  and  reviled  by  scurril  breath  ;  was  indeed  something 
bard.  But  it  is  the  usual  lot  of  men  of  his  character.  And  he 
knew  well  enough  how  to  live  all  such  things  down.  Charity, 
such  as  his,  is  wise  and  gentle  and  forbearing ;  it  therefore 
extracts  no  element  of  bitterness  out  of  such  ugly  passages  ;  if 
it  cannot  forget  them,  it  will  at  least  remember  them  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Providence  was  not  long  in  overruling  the  persecutions  of 
the  man  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause.  Had  not  Mr.  Pease 
fallen  out  with  his  first  patrons,  he  would  hardly  have  met  with 
anything  so  good  as  his  later  supporters.  The  desertion  of  his 
old  friends  had  the  effect  of  drawing  in  a  goodly  list  of  wiser, 
better,  stronger  ones.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs, 
he  could  not  expect  to  have  such  a  blessing  without  paying 
something  for  it.  He  can  far  better  afford  to  forgive,  than 
others  to  be  forgiven,  the  thorny  tongues  that  proved  the  oc- 
casion of  such  testimonials  of  confidence  and  approval  as  were 
soon  forthcoming  in  his  behalf. 

After  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  the  Five-Points  Farm, 
as  narrated  in  our  last  number,  the  next  great  step  of  the  un- 
dertaking was,  to  erect  a  suitable  structure  for  carrying  on  and 
extending  the  work  in  the  city.  The  tenement-houses  which 
Mr.  Pease  had  scoured  of  their  long-accumulating  filth  and 
infamy,  and  converted  into  an  abode  of  cleanliness,  a  semi- 
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nary  of  light  and  civility,  and  a  hive  of  honest,  cheerful  industry, 
were  bat  ill  adapted  to  such  uses.  By  cutting  out  the  partitions 
on  the  first  floor,  so  as  to  open  the  whole  area  of  two  hous^  into 
one  room,  not  more  than  half  enough  space  was  secured,  for 
the  Sunday  congregations.  A  chapel,  capacious  of  1,000  per- 
sons at  least,  was  needed  for  public  worship,  and  for  the 
entertainments  of  music  that  were  occasionally  given  to  the 
poor  ;  for  it  was  wisely  judged  that  innocent  recreations  and 
pastimes  were  an  essential  part  of  that  discipline  of  humanity 
whereby  the  outcasts  were  to  be  recovered.  Then,  too,  there 
was  no  room  in  the  establishment  half  large  enough  for  a  din* 
ingroom, a  work-room,  an  office, or  a  reception-room.  Visitors, 
applicants  for  relief,  and  all  the  office  business,  were  crammed 
into  a  single  apartment  too  small  by  half  for  either  of  those 
three  uses,  and  often  overflowing  quite  out  into  the  street  A 
room  large  enough  to  receive  50  visitors  at  once ;  another 
capacious  of  100  applicants  for  relief ;  a  third  as  an  office  for 
doing  all  the  business  of  the  establishment ;  besides  dining- 
rooms  holding  400,  with  kitchen  to  match  ;  school-rooms  for 
300  ;  four  work-rooms,  each  large  enough  to  take  in  from  50  to 
100  operatives  ;  a  commodious  sick  room  ;  dormitories  to  lodge 
500  ; — all  these  were  reckoned,  in  the  Spring  of  1855,  as  among 
the  necessities  of  the  institution. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  with  Mr.  Archibald  Russell  at  their 
liead,  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  cause ;  moving  with  a 
promptness  and  efficiency  such  as  left  no  doubt  of  their  being 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  work.  In  their  Report  for 
the  year  ending  March  1st,  1855,  they  set  forth,  among  other 
things,  that  the  premises  then  occupied  were  most  inconvenient 
and  expensive  ;  defeating,  in  a  great  measure,  the  purpose  of 
the  institution,  and  obstructing  the  necessary  discipline.  That 
for  this  cause  they  had  made  arrangements  to  b^n  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  and  uses  of  the 
establishment.  That  a  piece  of  ground  fronting  the  Five-Points 
Park  had  been  purchased  for  $11,000,  of  which  $10,000  was  to 
remain  on  bond  and  mortgage  for  a  term  of  years.  That  plans 
had  been  prepared  and  estimates  obtained,  with  a  view  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  building  in  May ;  and  that  a  l^acy  of  $5,000 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Henry  J.  Sanford  towards  the  coet 
of  the  undertaking. 
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Before  the  end  of  another  twelvemonth,  the  new  building 
was  finished  and  occupied ;  a  plain,  solid  structure,  rising  up 
six  storeys  above  the  basement ;  with  a  front  of  54  feet,  and  a 
depth  of  somewhat  over  100,  and  covering  nearly  the  whole  lot, 
which  is  of  an  iiTCgular  shape.  The  general  design  and  work- 
ing-plans were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Upjohn  &  Co.,  at  a  charge  so 
very  slight  as  to  render  them  little  less  than  an  outright  gift.  The 
utmost  care  was  taken,  to  combine  rigid  economy  with  safety,  con- 
venience, and  durability.  The  walls  are  all  of  brick,  20  inches 
thick  ;  laid  hollow,  so  as  to  be  dry  without  inside  furring ;  and 
upwards  of  70  feet  in  height  from  the  sidewalk.  The  stairs, 
throughout,  are  of  stone,  and  constructed  in  the  best  manner ;  the 
staircases  and  partitions,  of  brick  ;  the  floors,  all  of  iron  and  arch- 
ed masonry,  planked  over  with  Georgia  pine.  Therewithal,  the 
best  of  provision  is  made  for  washing,  bathing,  drainage,  light 
warmth,  and  ventilation,  the  latter  being  secured  by  a  large  shaft 
running  from  cellar  to  roof,  and  letting  in  a  copious  supply  of 
fresh  and  pure  air  from  above.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  tlie 
liberality  in  substantial  and  the  economy  of  ornament  which 
mark  the  entire  structure,  rendering  it  thoroughly  fire-proof,  and 
almost  impervious  to  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold.  We  have 
repeatedly  been  through  the  building,  and  never  without  being 
struck  with  the  air  of  massive  plainness  and  modest  comfort 
which  pervades  it. 

On  the  first  floor,  we  have  the  chapel,  the  bakery,  and  the 
play-ground ;  the  latter  giving  ample  room  for  the  lungs  and 
the  limbs  to  exercise  themselves  without  restraint,  and  play  off 
their  redundant  life  without  fear.  The  chapel  is  44  feet  square, 
extending  up  through  two  storeys,  the  ceiling  supported  by  iron 
pillars,  the  walls  of  bare  brick,  whitewashed.  On  the  second 
floor,  besides  the  space  occupied  by  the  chapel,  we  have  the 
dining-room  for  the  inmates,  and  the  kitchen :  on  the  third, 
the  parlour,  the  offices,  and  rooms  for  visitors,  for  applicants, 
for  committees,  and  sundry  minor  purposes:  on  the  fourth, 
besides  one  large  work-room,  chambers  for  the  Superintend 
dent's  family,  and  rooms  for  teachers  and  assistants  :  on  the 
fifth,  nearly  3,000  square  feet  of  school-room  in  three  divisions, 
each  designed  for  a  particular  grade  of  instruction :  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh,  besides  work-rooms,  large  and  airy  dormi- 
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tories,  with  rooms  for  washing  and  bathing,  and  yarions  other 
uses.  With  other  resources  to  match  the  house  accommodation, 
it  would  be  easy  to  keep  600  children  in  the  schools,  150  adults 
in  the  work-rooms,  and  500  of  them  as  full  boarders  in  the 
establishment.  The  cost  of  the  whole,  including  the  $11,000 
paid  for  the  ground,  was  not  far  from  $36,000. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  touching  the  structure,  because, 
all  things  considered,  it  seems  to  us  a  very  noble  achievement, 
— one  that  reflects  vast  credit  on  the  Trustees  who  undertook 
it,  on  the  public  who  sustained  it,  and  especially  on  him  whose 
genius  and  energy  had  infused  so  much  of  life  and  spirit  into 
the  cause.  We  have  seen  that  early  in  the  Summer  of  1854 
Mr.  Pease  was  settled  at  the  Five-Points  Farm,  where  he  had  a 
short  respite  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  city  labour, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  threatening  very  serious  conse- 
quences to  his  health.  While  he  was  in  the  country,  his  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Pearcey,  had  the  main  charge  of  the  city  establish- 
ment. What  with  cholera  and  other  diseases,  coupled  with 
something  of  a  financial  pressure,  the  season  proved  fruitful  of 
troubles,  and  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  the  plans  of  the 
House.  In  November,  the  institution  found  itself  some  $5,000 
in  arrear,  and  the  Board  had  to  take  vigorous  action  to 
prevent  a  serious  failure  in  the  work  committed  to  them.  They 
forthwith  concentrated  all  their  forces  at  the  Five  Points,  re- 
called Mr.  Pease  from  the  Farm,  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Pearcey,  and  curtailed,  to  the  lowest  practicable  fiugure,  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment.  They  also  made  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  public ;  which  met  with  a  response  so  prompt  and 
generous,  that  before  the  end  of  Winter  the  institution  was 
free  of  debt,  and  had  a  balance  in  hand  of  some  $3,200  ;  the 
available  means,  for  the  eleven  months  prior  to  March  Ist,  1855, 
being  $28,976,  while  the  total  expenditure,  both  at  the  Farm 
and  in  the  city,  was  $25,774. 

At  the  time  last  mentioned,  March  1st,  1855,  the  Trustees 
proposed  to  suspend  the  farming  operations  till  another  year ; 
as  they  saw  that  Mr.  Pease  could  not  be  absent  from  the  city  work 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  institution.  And  the  plan 
agreed  upon  was,  that  the  rural  branch  should  be  rented  for  a 
year,  or  farmed  on  shares ;   and  that,  meanwhile,  a  sclieme 
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should  be  matured,  if  possible,  for  carrying  on  both  branches 
together,  without  damage  or  peril  to  the  interests  of  either. 
Whether  they  were  altogether  successful  in  this  plan,  is  not 
clear  from  any  documents  within  our  reach  :  it  would  seem  noti 
however ;  as  Mr,  Pease  did  not  re^tablish  himself  in  the  coun- 
try till  the  Spring  of  1857 ;  though,  meanwhile,  the  Farm  was 
in  a  course  of  gradual  improvement,  and  was  made  to  yield  the 
city  establishment  an  abundance  of  pure  milk  and  vegetables 
without  cost,  besides  being  a  healthful  and  pleasant  retreat  for 
the  invalids. 

During  the  year  1856  the  fruitfulness  of  the  institution  was 
materially  reduced,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Trustees.  Early  in  the  Fall  of  that  year,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  labours  and  responsibilities  of  the  place  were  too 
much  for  the  strength  of  Mr.  Pease :  he  was  worn  to  a  skelc- 
ton  ;  everything  in  his  appearance  spoke  of  energies  overtask- 
ed, and  of  health  breaking  down.  It  was  abundantly  certain 
that  he  must  retire  from  the  active  management  of  the  institu- 
tion, and,  secluded  from  the  cares  and  excitements  of  the  House, 
give  his  nature  a  chance  to  rally  and  recruit,  amidst  the  restor- 
ing  efficacies  of  quietness  and  repose.  He  accordingly  gave  in 
his  resignation,  and  asked  the  Board  to  relieve  him,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  from  a  burden  he  could  no  longer  sustain.  At  their 
argent  request,  he  consented  to  remain  till  a  successor  could  be 
found.  Months  passed  away  before  a  suitable  man  for  the 
place  could  be  engaged.  Meanwhile,  certain  projected  im- 
provements, looking  to  a  more  efficient  working  of  the  sjrstem, 
came  to  a  halt ;  as  the  Trustees  could  not  think  of  adding  any 
more  to  the  load  under  which  the  Superintendent  was  already 
staggering.  At  length,  after  much  inquiry,  the  Trustees  en- 
gaged, for  a  limited  time,  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Talcott,  a 
gentleman  of  large  experience  in  similar  positions,  as  well  as 
of  natural  aptitudes  for  such  work,  who  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  Superintendent  on  the  1st  of  April,  1857. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Pease  with  the  House  of  Industry 
was  but  changed,  not  terminated.  It  had  for  some  time  been  a 
cherished  design  of  the  Board  to  establish  an  organ  of  commu- 
nication with  the  public,  whereby  the  incidents  and  operations 
of  the  House,  its  wants,  its  difficulties,  and  achievements  might 
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be  made  more  extensively  known.  Besides  taking  the  orer- 
sight  of  the  Farm,  Mr.  Pease,  at  their  [H'essing  solicitation,  nov 
undertook  the  editorship  of  such  an  organ,  entitled  The  Month- 
ly Record  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry.  The  publication 
began  in  May,  1857,  and  has  continued  in  regular  issues  er^ 
since.  In  addition  to  the  labours  of  the  Farm  and  the  Month- 
ly Record,  he  was  also  charged  with  another  set  of  duties  as 
General  Agent  of  the  institution  ;  and  all  this  was  called  ''  re- 
tiring from  business, — ^giving  a  weary  man  an  opportunity  for 
rest  I" 

In  his  first  issue  of  the  Record,  Mr.  Pease  took  a  brief  retro- 
spect of  his  life  at  the  Five  Points,  from  which  we  must  make 
Br  few  extracts.  "  Though  separated,"  says  he,  "  from  the  pres- 
ent by  nearly  seven  years  of  watchful,  wasting  care  and  con- 
stant toil,  the  incidents  of  the  early  history  of  this  work  crowd 
back  upon  us  with  marked  distinctness.  Well  do  we  rem^nber 
the  impressions  made  upon  us  during  our  first  survey  of  this 
forbidding  field,  and  the  dark  cloud  which  oppressed  us  for 
hours  after  we  returned  to  our  lodgings.  Even  when  sle^ 
came,  those  bruised,  bloated  wrecks  of  womanhood^  and  those 
wild,  half-famished  children,  whom  we  had  so  frequently  met 
during  the  day,  still  haunted  our  imagination.  In  our  dreams 
we  became  lost  in  a  region  so  morally  desolate,  so  fearfully 
corrupt,  as  to  be  scarcely  equalled  by  the  reality  of  a  seven 
years'  life  upon  the  Five  Points.    Light  came  at  last^  and  with 

it  courage  to  engage  in  this  most  unpromising  work 

In  the  midst  of  this  once  wide-sfwead  desolation,  where  evwy 
house  was  a  vile  den  of  infamy,  glutted  with  the  victims  of  sen- 
suality, and  every  sight  loathsome,  and  every  sound  sickening 
to  a  virtuous  heart,  we  now  behold  two  noble  Institutions,  rear- 
ed by  the  hand  of  charity,  dedicated  to  God  and  to  the  allevi- 
ation of  suflFering  humanity." 

In  reference  to  the  Farm,  he  speaks  thus :  "  We  have  found 
it,  for  the  last  three  years,  a  very  desirable  auxiliary,  as  a  nur- 
sery for  invalid  children,  a  quiet  seclusion  for  certain  claaeesof 
our  beneficiaries,  and  a  pleasant  and  healthful  retreat  when 
mind  and  body  grow  sick  in  our  daily  toil.  We  have  felt  that 
the  quiet  and  beautiful  country,  with  its  pure  air,  wholesome 
food,  and  invigorating  work,  would  do  more  toward  reforming 
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tho  vicious,  and  preparing  the  vagrant  children  of  New  York 
for  respectable  homes,  than  almost  any  thing  else.  There  is  so 
much  to  contend  with  in  the  city, — so  many  hindrances  to  a  life 
of  virtue,  so  many  helps  to  vice, — that  the  work  of  reform  is  of 
necessity  very  much  retarded." — But  the  most  characteristic 
passage  is  in  reference  to  a  proper  division  of  his  time :  "We 
must  have  an  allotted  period  for  retiring  at  night,  for  rising  in 
the  morning,  for  meals,  for  family  devotion,  lor  work,  for  read- 
ing, for  writing,  and  last,  but  not  least,  for  play.  *  For  play  I' 
Yes,  for  play.  *  What,  you  play  1'  Certainly,  why  not  ?  *  Rather 
boyish.'  Admit  it,  so  much  the  better.  Though  we  are  thirty 
and  eight  years  old,  yet  have  we  not  lost  our  boyish  naturc^ — 
our  boyish  heart ;  and,  if  permitted  to  live  as  many  years  more, 
we  trust  we  shall  still  retain  them,  as  fresh  as  ever.  Where  is 
the  man  of  the  world  who  would  not  in  one  moment,  if  ho 
could,  exchange  his  cold,  suspicious,  calculating  man-heart,  for 
the  warm,  confiding,  generous  boy-heart  which  he  once  possess- 
ed?" 

Mr.  Pease  was  not  long  permitted  to  "enjoy  the  much-covet- 
ed sweets  of  a  country  life."  In  his  number  for  July,  he  had 
occasion  to  speak  as  follows :  "  For  two  months  this  pleasure 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  thoughts  we  were  compelled  to 
give,  and  the  occasional  visits  we  were  required  to  make  to  the 
Five  Points.  Never  did  hours  pass  so  pleasantly  with  us  as 
these.  Our  days  were  spent  in  preparing  the  soil  for  the  pre- 
cious seed,  and  depositing  it  therein  ;  and  our  nights  in  that 
luxury  of  sleep  which  only  the  labouring  man  enjoys.  *  While, 
with  spade  in  hand,  we  turned  up  the  rich  earth,  and  occasion- 
ally stopped  to  inhale  its  freshness,  we  could  not  refrain  from 
contrasting  it  witli  the  poisonous  odours  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis, from  which  we  had  escaped."  He  had  but  just  set  his  gar- 
den in  order,  done  his  planting,  "put  up  his  scare-crows,"  and 
begun  to  anticipate  the  delight  of  gathering  in  the  harvest, 
when  Mr.  Talcott's  health  so  far  failed  as  to  necessitate  his  im- 
mediate resignation.  During  his  short  stay  in  the  House,  he 
seems  to  have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  had 
to  do  with  him,  and  his  departure  was  an  occasion  of  deep  re- 
gret. Mr.  Pease  had  thought  never  to  resume  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  city  establishment :   nevertheless,  rather  than  the 
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cause  should  suffer,  he  now  consented  to  do  so.  till  the  Trustees 
could  secure  an  efficient  manager.  So,  there  he  was  at  the 
Five  Points  again,  and  as  hard  at  work  as  ever. 

During  the  year  1856,  besides  the  failing  health  of  Mr.  Pease, 
and  the  consequent  languishment  of  the  work,  the  prospects  of 
the  institution  were  further  clouded  bj  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Sickles,  one  of  its  warmest  friends  and  most  generous 
patrons.  To  the  poor  and  erring,  he  ever  had  "  a  tear  for  pity, 
and  a  hand  open  as  day  for  melting  charity :"  to  gladden  their 
hearts  by  his  substantial  yet  unostentatious  gifts,  brought  some- 
thing more  than  gladness  to  his  own.  How  his  large  and  lib- 
eral soul  stood  towards  the  House  of  Industry,  was  shown  at 
his  first  visit  by  an  annual  subscription  of  $1,000  for  three 
years,  and  by  a  bequest  of  $20,000  at  his  death.  His  mind 
towards  Mr.  Pease,  also,  was  richly  signified,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  following  testamentary  provision :  "  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  Lewis  M.  Pease,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  consideration  of  his  self-devotion  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  In  his  truly  noble 
efforts  to  rescue  from  crime,  and  elevate  the  character  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  misfortune,  he  merits  the  gratitude  of 
mankind."  And  the  general  darkness  of  the  period  was  fur- 
ther compensated  by  a  legacy  of  $1,000,  from  Miss  Anna  Kin- 
sie,  of  Brooklyn ;  the  offspring  of  thoughts  said  to  have  been  ' 
kindled  in  her  breast  by  reading  of  some  incidents  occurring 
at  the  institution.  In  their  Third  Annual  Beport^  the  Trustees 
acknowledge,  in  fitting  language,  these  instances  of  munifi- 
cence ;  adding,  withal,  that,  as  no  part  of  Mr.  Sickles'  bequest 
had  yet  been  received,  and  as  it  might  not  become  available 
for  several  years,  they  were  still  under  the  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  public  for  help,  the  new  building  being  incumbered 
with  a  debt  of  nearly  $20,000. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  outset,  that  the  process  of  reforma- 
tion, whether  in  the  case  of  children  or  of  adults,  could  only 
be  begun  in  the  city,  and  that  the  requisite  means  and  influ- 
ences for  completing  it  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  Meas- 
ures were  accordingly  taken,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  enterprise, 
to  provide  the  children  with  Christian  homes  in  the  country, 
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where  they  should  have  kind  treatment  and  careful  training, 
with  such  opportunities  of  instruction  in  letters  and  handicrafts 
as  might  prepare  them  for  usefulness  and  respectability,  and 
enable  them  to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  And,  in  eflFcct, 
a  stream  of  juvenile  emigrants  has  been  flowing  steadily,  or  at 
frequent  intervals,  from  the  schools  at  the  House  of  Industry, 
into  various  sections  of  the  country.  But  the  thing  was  found 
to  be  attended  with  considerable  dilBBculties :  in  some  cases  the 
children  fell  into  ugly  or  incompetent  hands ;  and  the  benefits 
of  prudent,  upright,  and  considerate  guardianship,  besides  not 
being  the  commonest  things  in  the  world,  were  not  always  easy 
to  be  reached  even  where  the  dispositions  for  them  had  posses- 
sion. 

For  greater  facility  and  security  in  this  part  of  the  work,  the 
Trustees,  in  the  Spring  of  1856,  set  forth  a  plan  for  establishing 
local  auxiliaries  through  the  country,  to  aid  in  procuring  Chris- 
tian homes  for  the  inmates  of  the  House,  both  children  and 
adults.  At  the  same  time,  they  state  that  "  the  emigration  of 
children  and  others  from  city  misery  to  rural  comfort  and 
purity  is  not  among  the  good  works  which  have  materially 
fallen  off,  through  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  past  year." 
Before  the  coming  of  another  Spring,  experience  had  proved 
the  importance  of  the  plan  which  they  had  started  the  year 
before,  and  convinced  them  that  no  caution  or  prudence  exer- 
cised in  New  York  could  in  all  cases  suflBce  to  protect  their 
beneficiaries  from  cruel  treatment.  Two  or  three  instances  of 
barbarous  usage  had  become  public,  and  excited  much  sympa- 
thy. In  view  of  these  cases,  they  set  forth  through  various 
papers  an  oiBBcial  statement,  to  the  following  effect :  That,  since 
the  future  of  their  beneficiaries  would  be  shaped,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  the  character  of  the  families  receiving  them,  they 
felt  bound  to  use  every  endeavour  to  provide  such  homes,  and 
secure  such  treatment,  as  would  help  to  make  them  useful  and 
respectable  members  of  society,  and  cause  the  memory  thereof 
to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  them  in  after  years.  That,  to  this 
end,  they  had  hitherto  relied  mainly  on  the  recommendation  of 
clergymen  and  other  responsible  persons  acquainted  with  those 
applying  for  their  beneficiaries ;  but  had  learned  that  these 
precautions  were  not  always  enough  to  shield  them  from  impo- 
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sition  and  cruelty.  That,  as  a  safeguard  for  the  future,  they 
should  direct  their  efforts  strenuously  to  the  forming  of  auxil- 
iaries wherever  children  were  likely  to  be  wanted,  wiUi  a  view 
to  the  disposal  of  them  through  the  medium  and  under  the 
oversight  of  such  associations.  That  the  strictest  engagements 
and  securities  would  be  required  in  all  cases  of  children  entrusted 
to  strangers  under  other  circumstances.  And  they  concluded 
by  *•  appealing  most  earnestly  to  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  the  friends  of  humanity  generally,  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  all  children  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  taken 
from  this  or  kindred  institutions,  and  in  all  cases  where  they 
are  not  properly  treated,  promptly  to  notify  the  oflScers  of  the 
Institution  from  which  they  were  taken." 

It  would  scarcely  be  right  to  wind  up  our  account  witliout 
making  some  brief  exhibit  of  statistics  indicating  the  results  of 
the  work. — ^The  Report  of  the  Trustees  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  March  1st,  1855,  gives  the  following:  "Whole  number 
of  inmates,  1,229,  of  whom  658  were  women,  and  426  were 
children:  sent  to  situations,  634 ;  returned  to  friends,  75;  trans- 
ferred to  other  institutions,  48  ;  in  the  House  at  the  date  afore- 
said, 212  ;  while,  of  the  balance,  some  had  died,  some  eloped, 
some  been  expelled,  and  some,  in  the  over-press  of  work,  were 
not  accounted  for  in  the  books.  The  earnings  of  the  work- 
rooms in  the  same  period  were  $5,931 ;  of  which  $1,200  were 
in  shoemaking,  $900  in  tailoring,  $1,100  in  plain  sewing  ;  the 
rest  in  work  done  for  manufacturers.  The  same  authority  gives 
for  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1856, 1,005  inmates  ;  628  sent 
to  situations,  119  returned  to  their  friends,  43  transferred  to 
other  institutions ;  50  expelled,  and  50  left  of  their  own  accord; 
115  remaining  in  the  House.  The  receipts  and  expenses  for 
the  year  were  $34,099,  of  which  $17,031  went  towards  the  new 
building.  For  the  year  following,  the  figures  stand  thus  : 
Receipts  and  expenses,  $22,400  ;  inmates,  1,248  ;  to  situations, 
630  ;  to  their  friends,  176  ;  to  other  institutions,  36  ;  went  to 
housekeeping.  80  ;  left  voluntarily,  69  ;  48  expulsions,  44  elope- 
ments, 3  deaths,  and  162  in  the  House,  March  1st,  1857. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  schools  are  the 
great  feature  of  the  establishment,  and  that  for  several  years 
they  have  been  growing  more  and  more  so.    We  have  already 
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seen  how,  and  under  what  auspices,  they  began.  Mach  the 
same  arrangements  respecting  them  have  continued  from  the 
outset  till  the  present  time  ;  the  church  of  the  Ascension  pro- 
Tiding  for  all  the  direct  educational  expenses,  while  the  House 
furnishes  the  pupils  with  at  least  one  meal  daily,  and  in  very 
many  cases  with  three,  and  all  of  them  with  clothes  and  shoes. 
This  joint  work  of  beneficence  seems  to  have  gone  on  with  the 
utmost  smoothness,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
insomuch  as  to  foreclose  any  desire  of  a  different  arrangement. 
The  venerable  Mrs.  Bedell,  we  believe,  continues  to  be,  as  she 
was^at  the  first,  the  soul  of  the  enterprise  ;  which  is  as  strong 
a  title  to  honour  as  a  mother  in  Israel  need  desire.  The  parish, 
however,  under  the  leading  of  their  excellent  Rector,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bedell,  have  a  special  committee  appointed  to  that  care,  and 
their  appropriations  have  sometimes  reached  as  high  a  figure  as 
$2,400  a  year  ;  how  much  higher,  we  are  not  informed.  About 
1,200  children  pass  through  the  schools  in  the  course  of  a  year ; 
the  average  attendance  being  not  far  from  300  in  the  Winter, 
and  200  in  the  Summer.  A  large  number,  amounting  to  some 
thousands  in  all,  have  found  homes  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the 
country :  many  have  been  adopted  into  good  families,  to  be 
brought  up  as  their  own.  Nearly  all  thus  provided  for  have 
turned  out  remarkably  well.  Of  course,  most  of  them  have 
their  parentage  in  the  most  profligate  and  degraded  class ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  generally  bright  and  intelligent,  and 
learn  with  great  readiness.  Some  60  or  70  of  them  generally 
live  in  the  House :  the  rest  come  in  the  morning,  and  stay  till 
the  afternoon,  getting  a  nice  dinner  at  the  proper  time,  and  a 
slight  repast  besides,  before  returning  to  their  homes.  That 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  might  be  duly  cared 
for,  the  committee  aforesaid  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  the  ser- 
vices of  a  clefrgyman  of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  the  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Walker,  Rector  of  the  church  of  the  Messiah,  Brook- 
lyn, has  for  upwards  of  four  years  served  as  chaplain  of  the 
schools,  visiting  them  four  or  five  times  a  week,  and  spending 
from  one  to  three  hours  at  each  visit ;  instructing  them  faith- 
fully in  "  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  all  other  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know 
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and  believe  to  his  souPa  health."    As  to  the  rest,  we  can  but 

add  a  brief  sketch  made  bj  one  who  knows : 

Day  after  daj  they  go  forth,  some  to  one  poatioD,  aod  some  to  aootber,  to 
the  North  and  the  Soath,  to  the  East  and  the  West  Many  of  tbeee  are  fur- 
nished with  Bibles,  and,  after  receiviog  words  of  kind  advice  and  instnictjoo, 
go  out  to  begin  life  under  new  and  better  circomstances. — The  day  of  rest 
comes  round,  and,  in  the  cleanest  ^rments  they  can  command,  the  inmates 
gather  to  the  Sabbath-school  and  Bible-class  rooms.  Children  from  the  out- 
side begin  to  drop  in,  with  the  few  devoted  teachers  whose  places  are  Derer 
vacant,  and  at  half-past  nine  the  exercises  commence.  Beading  of  the  Bible 
is  followed  by  sin^ng  and  prayer,  and  discretionary  instructions  from  the 
teachers.  At  half-past  ten  alt  assemble  in  the  chapel.  A  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture is  first  read,  accompanied  with  expositions,  practical  remarks,  and  ques- 
tions addressed  to  the  children,  followed  by  singing  and  prayer,  and  addresses 
by  Mr.  Pease,  and  other  gentlemen  that  may  be  present,  till  twelve  o'clock, 
when  the  audience  is  dismissed.  The  afternoon  services  couuneooe  at  two 
o'clock,  and  are  t-imilar  to  those  of  the  morning. 

Besides  the  good  works  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  the  institution  accomplishes  a  vast  deal  of  relief  in  small 
deeds  of  mercy  and  charity  to  outside  want  and  poverty  and  suf- 
fering. This  is  a  feature  well  worth  dwelling  upon,  but  our 
story  has  already  reached  an  overgrown  length.  We  can  but 
indicate  it  by  a  single  specimen,  though  there  are  so  many  at 
hand,  that  we  scarce  know  where  to  choose.  In  the  four 
months  ending  with  February,  1855,  39,267  meals  were  given 
to  those  out  of  the  institution,  besides  1,014  pairs  of  shoes, 
made  in  the  House,  and  over  $572's  worth  of  bread  and  gro- 
ceries to  the  deserving  poor  of  the  vicinity.  During  tlie  last 
two  of  those  months,  the  whole  number  of  meals  furnished  to 
inmates  and  outsiders,  children  and  all,  was  72,963. 

Another  grand  result  of  the  establishment,  and  which  we  can 
barely  glance  at,  is  its  large  fruitfulness,  at  least  as  r^ards  the 
school  department,  in  prompting  and  guiding  similar  enterprises 
in  other  places.  Its  genius  indeed  has  been  highly  procreative ; 
its  powers  have  propagated  themselves  far  and  near.  In  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  the  be- 
nevolent have  had  their  eyes  drawn  to  the  example  set  them  at 
the  Five  Points,  and  thence  have  learned  how  to  do  good  and 
prevent  evil  in  the  dark  purlieus  of  sin  and  suffering  that  lay 
before  or  around  them.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Pease  may  justly 
be  said  to  have  inaugurated  a  new  line  of  philanthrophic  en- 
terprise. 

We  hasten  to  make  an  end.    Mr.  Pease  has  again  retired 
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from  the  superintendence  of  the  House.  In  the  last  nnmber  of 
the  Monthly  Record  the  Trustees  announce  that,  since  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Talcott,  they  have  been  active  in  quest  of  a  suita- 
ble person  for  the  ofiBce.  That  after  the  most  careful  inquiry 
they  have  at  last  found  a  man  to  whom  they  can  intrust  the 
charge  of  the  institution,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  having  its  in- 
terests maintained,  if  not  increased.  And  that  Mr.  Benjamin 
R.  Barlow  is  the  present  Superintendent,  having  entered  upon 
his  duties  on  the  first  of  March,  and  having  thus  far  fully 
answered  the  high  expectations  entertained  of  him. 

Mr.  Pease  is  now  at  the  Farm,  which  has  always  been  a 
favourite  part  of  his  scheme,  and  in  the  ordering  of  which  his 
native  enthusiasm  of  genius  evidently  luxuriates  with  unflagging 
gust.  To  the  original  64  acres  of  corporate  property,  he  has 
lately  added  as  many  more  of  his  own.  We  lately  spent  part 
of  a  day  with  him  on  the  spot,  and  saw  him  at  his  work,  clear- 
ing hedges,  digging  out  stone,  making  ditches,  renovating  old 
walls,  building  new  ones,  laying  out  fields,  gardens,  graperies, 
and  "  expecting  to  find  work  enough  for  all  to  do,  and  in  it, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  a  great  deal  of  happiness."  The 
marks  of  his  long  years  of  toil  and  care  in  the  city  were  indeed 
strong  upon  him,  but  his  spirit  was  full  of  limberness  and  elas- 
ticity. His  eye  was  upon  everything,  his  hand  was  in  every- 
thing, his  thoughts  giving  shape  and  life  to  everything,  that 
was  going  on.  The  same  productive  energy,  the  same  living  and 
kindling  enterprise,  the  same  practical  and  operative  insight, 
the  same  inventive  and  directive  skill,  which  have  regenerated 
the  Five  Points,  are  now  bent  on  converting  128  acres  of  soil 
into  a  laughing  garden.  We  are  no  prophet,  but  our  rearing 
was  amidst  agricultural  pursuits :  the  hoe,  the  spade,  the  plough ^ 
the  harrow,  the  scythe,  the  rake,  the  pitchfork,  the  axe,  the 
threshing-floor,  tlie  fanning-mill ;  cows,  horses,  pigs,  chickens, 
sheep  ;  milking,  churning,  cheese-making,  wood-chopping,  gar- 
dening, manuring ;  the  mysteries  of  the  dairy,  the  granary,  the 
cider-mill,  the  haystack;  green  pastures,  meadows,  warbling 
wood-lands,  clear  streams,  bubbling  springs ; — all  these,  and 
divers  other  ruralities,  are  old  and  familiar  acquaintances  of 
ours ;  often  amidst  the  toils  and  struggles  and  perturbations 
of  our  later  life,  "  when  the  fretful  stir  unprofitable,  and  the 
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fever  of  the  world  do  hang  upon  the  beatings  of  the  heart,''  we 
sigh,  God  only  knows  or  cares  how  deeply,  for  the  scenes  where 
we  used  to  "  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  goldeo 
world  ;'*  and  in  the  light  of  all  these  cherished  recollections  we 
venture  to  predict  that  Mr.  Pease,  if  life  and  health  be  spared 
him,  will  be  no  less  successful  on  the  Farm  than  he  has  heen 
in  a  far  worse  place ;  and  that  he  will  prove  a  public  bene- 
factor, by  teaching  the  sleepy  residents  of  the  country  how 
to  make  the  neglected  acres  sing  and  be  glad  with  their  teem- 
ing flowerage  and  fruitage  for  the  happiness  and  health  of  man. 
So  may  itbel 

Our  story  is  now  told ;  poorly  indeed,  but  honestly  and,  we 
trust,  fairly.  That  we  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  our  motives  look  beyond  Mr.  Pease  and  the  Five 
Points  ;  and  what  we  have  done  has  been  in  the  hope  of  con- 
tributing somewhat  towards  extending  and  propagating  the 
work  to  other  places  where  it  is  needed. — To  the  best  of  our 
judgment,  the  Trustees  of  the  House  of  Industry  have  approved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  office ;  liberal,  intelligent,  enterpris- 
ing. They  can  hardly  need  to  be  reminded,  that  their  true  rule 
of  action  is,  to  be  always  making  improvements,  and  never 
trusting  in  them  ;  and  that,  if  their  work  cease  to  be  progressive, 
it  will  not  be  long  in  ceasing  to  be  operative. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  DIOCESES. 

The  subject  of  the  size  of  dioceses  has  for  some  years  past 
occupied,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  mind  of  the  American 
Church.  It  has  been  discussed  of  late  in  the  Church  periodi- 
cals. A  similar  tendency  has  been  shown  in  the  action  of  the 
General  Convention ;  which  has  tended  towards  the  removal  of 
the  restrictions  that  had  been  placed  upon  the  division  of 
dioceses.  At  one  time,  it  seemed  probable  that  all  those 
restraints  would  be  swept  away  and  the  decision  of  each  par- 
ticular case  be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church.    This  would  have  been  all  that  could  have 
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been  asked  for ;  but  it  has  not  yot  been  granted.  A  fact  which 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  idea  was  once  sanctioned,  with 
an  unanimity  unparalleled  in  the  case  of  any  other  movement. 
It  failed,  however ;  and  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop  of  a 
large  diocese,  even  when  he  is  supported  by  the  authority  not 
only  of  the  Diocesan  Convention,  but  also  of  the  General  Con- 
vention, is  subjected  to  certain  restrictions.  These,  although 
.  they  look  well  in  theory,  limit  the  possibility  of  dividing 
dioceses  to  a  very  unnecessary  extent.  The  present  article  of 
the  Constitution  is  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
old  one ;  since  it  has  gotten  rid  of  the  preposterous  idea  that  a 
diocese,  which  does  not  include  an  entire  State,  must  at  least 
include  an  area  of  eight  thousand  miles. 

But  even  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Convention  on  this 
subject  partook  of  what  very  practical  men  call  a  theoretical 
character,  inasmuch  as  they  were  providing  only  for  possible 
cases.  These  cases,  it  is  true,  wore  to  be  seen  approaching  in 
no  very  remote  distance,  and  were  probably  kept  at  that  dis- 
tance only  by  the  knowledge  that  the  restrictions  existed.  This 
was  probably  a  recommendation  of  the  restrictions  to  those 
ultra  conservative  men,  who,  forgetting  that  the  state  of  affairs 
is  continually  changing,  are  unwilling  to  change  in  any  thing  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  These  men  are  not  the  only  persons  who 
forget  an  important  distinction  between  theology  and  other  sci- 
ences. Theology  is  founded  on  Revelation,  and  was  introduced 
into  the  world  in  a  state  of  perfection ;  it  was  not  discovered, 
and  cannot  be  improved,  by  human  intellects.  Other  sciences, 
induding  politics  and  jurisprudence,  are  of  human  origin,  and 
are  continually  advancing.  This  is  just  as  true  of  Ecclesiastical 
politics  and  jurisprudence  as  of  any  other  science.  It  follows, 
that  while  the  old  theology  is  the  best,  and  it  is  anything  but 
prudent  to  allow  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book,  which  is,  in  our 
Church,  the  depository  of  doctrine,  it  may  be  very  prudent  to 
make  changes  in  the  polity  and  law  of  the  Church.  In  fact, 
the  original  Constitution  of  the  American  Church  was  made  at 
a  time  and  under  circumstances  not  favorable  for  the  work, 
and  by  men  who,  however  able  and  excellent,  did  not  possess 
any  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task.  In  fact,  from  the  organization 
of  this  Church,  both  her  Constitution  and  Canons  have  been 
24 
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in  a  perpetual  coarse  of  change ;  which  has  been,  open  tbe 
whole,  a  course  of  improyement.  Some  changes  have  beei 
made,  which  were  experiments, — have  failed  and  have  been 
abandoned.  In  other  cases  there  may  have  been  changes 
which  have  not  yet  been  discovered  not  to  be  improvements, 
or  about  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  laws  of  the  Church  are  better  now  than 
they  were  in  the  last  century ;  among  other  reasons  because 
they  are  more  closely  conformed  to  the  principles  of  the  primi- 
tive theology.  Those,  therefore,  who  oppose  all  changes  in 
the  polity  and  laws  of  the  Church,  are  as  much  in  error  as 
those  who  are  desirous  of  making  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

Among  the  errors  in  the  polity  of  the  Church,  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  size  of  her  dioceses  may  be  placed. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  in  which  changes  may  be  made,  with- 
out impugning  the  wisdom  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers ;  for 
they  had  scarcely  any  choice  in  the  matter,  and  were  driven  by 
necessity  upon  the  course  which  they  adopted,  and  which  was 
the  only  one  open  to  them.  Besides,  the  evils  which  are  con- 
nected with  large  dioceses  had  not  then  been  felt ;  while  in  fact 
the  dioceses  were  practically  much  smaller  than  the  very  same 
dioceses  now  are. 

For  a  long  time  no  practical  evil  was  felt ;  although  it  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  no  practical  evil  existed.  But  in  time  a 
change  came.  A  particular  case  arose,  and  a  remedy  was  pro- 
vided for  that  case,  which  it  was  very  evident  could  never  be 
applied  in  any  other,  and  the  subject  of  the  size  of  diocese  was 
forgotten  for  half  a  generation.  Then  an  agitation  for  a 
change  in  the  Constitution  arose,  which  was  met  by  the  remark 
that  there  were  no  cases  to  which  the  friends  of  the  change 
could  point.  Conservatives  have  the  advantage  of  a  dilemma, 
which  they  are  not  slow  to  use.  If  a  change  in  the  law  be 
proposed,  they  demand  to  be  shown  some  case  which  requires 
the  change.  It  is  of  no  use,  say  they,  to  change  a  law  which 
is  working  no  evil.  But  if  a  case  is  pointed  out,  they  at  once 
say,  and  very  truly,  that  nothing  can  be  worse  than  to  legislate 
for  particular  cases.  But  in  the  matter  of  the  size  of  dioceses, 
some  legislation  has  taken  place,  although  falling  short  of  what 
might  have  been  desired.    The  consequence  is  that  a  move- 
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ment  for  the  division  of  a  diocese  has  actually  commenced. 

It  is  a  remarkable  movement  for  several  reasons  ;  it  is  the 
second  which  has  ever  been  made  in  the  American  Church  ;  it 
is  the  only  one  which  has  been  made  for  twenty  years ;  it  is 
the  only  attempt  which  has  ever  been  made  to  found  by  divis- 
ion a  small  diocese.  By  this  it  must  not  be  understood,  that 
the  proposed  diocese  would  have  been  considered  a  small  one 
in  the  early  Church,  or  even  that  it  would  be  considered  a 
small  one  in  many  parts  of  the  modern  Church  ;  but  it  will, 
in  territorial  extent,  not  very  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  two 
smallest  existing  dioceses,  and  will  not  be  very  much  stronger 
in  clergy  and  laity  than  they  were  at  their  foundation.  It  is 
not  intended  in  the  present  paper  either  to  advocate  or  to 
oppose  the  movement  which  has  been  alluded  to.  Every  par- 
ticular case  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  is  surrounded 
by  its  own  specialities.  Into  these  matters  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  this  paper  to  inquire.  For  there  are  reasons  which  induce 
the  writer  to  abstain  from  discussing  them ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  or  any  one  else  should  not  discuss  the  prin- 
ciple of  small  dioceses. 

It  would  not  be  honest  for  the  writer  to  conceal,  that  he 
looks  forward  to  a  period  at  which  dioceses  much  smaller  than 
any  that  now  exist,  will  be  the  rule  of  the  Church.  At  the 
same  time  he  conceives  that  the  time  for  such  dioceses  has  not 
come,  and  will  not  come  very  soon.  When  it  does  come,  they 
will  be  found  the  means  of  settling  a  great  many  questions 
which  are  very  important  and  difiBicult  now.  Small  dioceses 
are  a  condition  precedent  to  the  restoration  of  the  primitive 
relations  between  the  Bishops  and  their  clergy.  That  again  is 
indispensable  to  the  general  success  of  free  churches,  and  to 
that  which  is  indispensable  to  that  success,  a  large  body  of 
missionaries,  supported  by  the  Church,  and  not  by  societies. 
These  things  all  require  the  recognition  of  the  Church  as  a 
living  and  working  organization.  She  is  not  now  so  consid- 
ered ;  nor  is  she  practically  such.  The  Church  works  by 
parties,  by  societies,  by  congregations  ;  but  she  does  not  work 
as  a  Church.  The  reason  is,  that  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture have  been  forgotten. 

The  foundation  of  the  Church  is  in  love :  love  to  God  and 
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love  to  maiL  The  former  can  only  exist  wbere  tibe  latter  is 
found.  The  Apostle  of  lore  asks :  "  He  irho  loreth  not  Ua 
brother  whom  be  hath  seen,  how  can  he  lore  God  -whom 
he  ha&  tiot  seen  T  Here  is  a  clear  Scriptoral  reoc^Bltkm  ei 
the  great  principle,  that  the  fonndation  of  lore  is  mntval  inter 
coarse.  Snch  intercourse  is  most  effectiTe  in  anall  cominmi- 
ties,  which  do  not  comprehend  so  many  persons  as  to  render 
intercourse  rare,  and  make  it  seem  rather  accidental  than  coa- 
nected  with  the  relation.  Lore  is  most  nsnally  developed  in 
the  family,  which  is  a  small  community.  For  these  reasons 
small  parishes  and  small  dioceses  are  preferable  to  those  in 
which  the  relations  of  pastor  and  Bishop  are  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  persons  to  whom  they  are  due.  The  primitive  dioceses  were, 
as  a  rule,  small.  Sir  Peter  King  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
facts,  which  countenanced  his  notion,  that  a  diocese  was  com- 
posed of  a  single  congregation.  They  did  not  establish  the 
truth  of  that  notion,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  against  it ; 
but  they  do  establish  the  fact  that  the  dioceses  were  very  small. 

At  present  a  Bishop  is  expected  to  visit  each  paridi  in  his 
diocese  once  in  three  years.  Most  Bishops  in  practice  go  a 
little  beyond  this,  but  not  very  far.  But  to  what  does  the  vis- 
itation amount?  The  Bishop  comes  for  the  purpose  of  conse- 
crating a  new  church  building,  or  of  holding  a  confirmation, 
or  both.  He  holds  the  services  in  the  church,  dines  and  spends 
part  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  the  whole  and  the  night,  with  the 
clergyman  or  one  of  the  parishioners,  and  then  passes  on  to  the 
next  station.  Neither  the  clergy  nor  the  laity  have  much 
opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  him  ;  which  might 
become  the  foundation  of  aflfection  and  confidence.  He  is  to 
most  of  them  an  official  person,  and  an  official  person  only.  It 
is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  be  looked  at  with  the  suspicion 
with  which  human  nature,  and  more  especially  American  human 
nature,  is  accustomed  to  regard  authority.  Whatever  slanders 
or  mistaken  opinions  may  be  put  in  circulation  about  a  Bishop, 
are  sure  to  find  hearers,  repeaters,  and  believers.  The  ouly 
remedy  is  a  more  intimate  communion  than  exists  between  the 
Bishop  and  his  flock.  This  implies  that  the  flock  should  be 
small — very  small,  according  to  American  ideas. 

An  able  writer  in  the  Church  Review,  whom  rumor  id^tifies 
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• 
with  a  distinguished  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  a  Northwestern  dio- 
cese, has  taken  up  the  subject  of  small  dioceses,  and  urges  as 
an  important  step  in  that  direction,  that  our  bishoprics  should 
be  changed  from  diocesan  bishoprics  to  see  bishoprics ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  names  of  the  dioceses  should  be  changed  from 
those  of  the  States  to  those  of  some  city  or  principal  town, 
which  would  become  the  see,  seat,  or  residence  of  the  Bishop. 
His  idea  is,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  found  a  new  see  by  send- 
ing a  new  Bishop  to  a  new  town,  than  to  divide  a  diocese.  In 
point  of  names  there  would  be  undoubtedly  an  advantage 
gained.  Bishop  of  Western  New  York  is  a  cumbrous  title ; 
Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  will  be  still  more  so. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  easier  to  say  Bishop  of  Geneva  or  of 
Cambridge.  Moreover,  if  the  division  of  dioceses  is  to  go  on. 
this  difficulty  will  increase,  and  we  shall  be  driven  to  Bish- 
ops of  Buffalo,  Frederick,  Lancaster,  and  Pittsburg. 

To  this  there  is  not  the  least  objection.  Moreover,  it  was 
the  primitive,  and  may  be  called  the  universal  practice, — not 
that  it  was  ever  strictly  universal.  Titus  was  Bishop  of  Crete, 
not  of  any  particular  city  in  Crete ;  and  at  this  day  the  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  in  Ireland,  has  no  see,  and  is  called  after  his  diocese. 
Something  like  this  has  always  been  true  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meath.  The  Bishop  of  Cashel,  too,  takes  his  title  from  the 
site  of  an  ancient  church  and  castle,  not  from  any  existing  city. 
Still  see  bishoprics,  as  the  writer  in  the  Church  Review  calls 
them,  are  everywhere,  but  in  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Colonies,  the  rule ;  diocesan  bishoprics,  as  opposed  to  them,  are 
exceptions.  There  is  really  no  objection  to  see  bishoprics,  and  if 
they  will  facilitate  the  division  of  dioceses  let  us  have  them  by 
all  means.  But  there  may  be  reason  to  fear,  that  the  attempt 
at  new  naming  our  dioceses  would  be  rather  an  impediment  to 
their  division.  The  Romanist  bishoprics  are  all  see  bishoprics. 
This  does  not  really  constitute  any  objection  to  the  practice  of 
naming  the  bishopric  from  the  see ;  but  in  the  present  fever  of 
anti-Bomanism,  we  may  be  sure  of  a  clamour  against  anything 
which  can,  even  plausibly,  be  called  an  imitation  of  them. 
Small  bishoprics  and  see  bishoprics  are  both  desirable,  the 
former  much  the  most  so ;  because  their  advantages  are  practi- 
cal.   Let  us  by  all  means  have  both  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
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them.  Bat  the  road  to  see  bishoprics  is  through  small  bishop- 
rics. If  we  attempt  to  go  the  other  road  we  shall,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  find  that  it  is  the  longest  way  abont,  without  being, 
according  to  the  proverb,  the  nearest  way  home. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  why  it  was  that  the  prim- 
itive bishoprics  were  named  after  sees,  and  the  American  after 
dioceses.  Both  plans  were  adopted  for  reasons  which  were  good, 
because  they  were  connected  with  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  century  cities  were  much  more  decidedly  the 
centres  of  influence  than  among  us.  Moreover,  although  they 
were  by  no  means  so  populous,  they  were  more  numerous,  and 
contained,  taken  all  together,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world.  For  these  reasons,  the  Apostles  and  early 
missionaries  of  Christianity  directed  their  efforts  first  to  cities. 
Churches  were,  as  we  find  in  the  Act«  of  the  Apostles,  first 
established  in  them.  It  was  there  that  the  Christian  religion 
chiefly  flourished,  so  that  the  word  paganus^  which  signified  a 
couDtryman,  acquired  its  new  meaning  of  a  stranger  or  enemy 
to  Christianity.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Bishops  were 
placed  in  cities,  in  which  the  Church  was  already  flourishing. 
From  the  see,  sedes,  thus  provided  for  them,  they  were  expected 
to  extend  the  diocese,  as  it  is  now  called,  until  they  were  met  by 
the  territory  already  subdued,  so  to  speak,  by  some  other  Bishop. 
But  long  before  this  process  had  been  completed,  new  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  the  civil  authority.  The  whole  empire 
was  divided  into  districts  ;  each  of  which  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  some  city.  The  Church 
adopted  the  arrangement ;  and  the  territory,  which  was  under 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  any  city,  was  placed 
under  the  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  its  Bishop,  and  became 
his  diocese.  The  name  of  the  district  and  of  the  diocese  were 
both  derived  from  the  name  of  the  city,  which  was  the  residence 
of  both  the  governor  and  the  Bishop.  The  jurisdiction  of 
both  extended  not  only  to  the  absolute  country  and  villages, 
but  over  the  suburbes  (suburbs), — that  is,  over  considerable 
towns,  which  had  not  the  dignity  of  being  seats  of  governors 
and  Bishops,  but  were  subject  to,  sub,  under,  the  city  or  urix,  ta 
whose  governor  and  Bishop  they  owed  obedience. 
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This  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Church  was,  in  the  primitive 
ages,  planted  and  propagated  first  in,  and  afterwards  from,  the 
cities  which  were  the  seats  of  government. 

But  it  was  planted  and  propagated  in  the  United  States  in  a 
very  diflFerent  manner.  The  situation  of  the  country  was 
totally  diflFerent  from  that  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was 
divided  into  provinces,  in  each  of  which  there  was  some  small 
town,  which  was  the  seat  of  government,  and  perhaps  also  of 
trade ;  but  these  were  far  from  wielding  any  important  influ- 
ence over  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  is 
remarkable  that  New  York  was  the  only  case  in  which  the 
name  of  the  capital  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Province. 
The  attempt  to  plant  the  Church  was  made  without  Bishops. 
The  missionaries,  who,  in  a  great  part  of  the  country,  were 
those  who  did  the  work,  generally  settled  wherever  they  could 
find  a  small  body  of  Church  people  who  would  attend  their 
ministrations.  These  served  as  a  nucleus  about  which  they  could 
collect  a  congregation.  This  was  most  easily  done  in  the 
larger  towns ;  and  in  them  only  self-supporting  congregations 
existed.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  North ;  but  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  a  diflTerent  one 
existed.  The  Church  was  there  the  established  religion, 
and  the  territory  was  divided,  by  the  civil  authority,  into 
parishes,  within  one  or  other  of  which  all  the  settled  territory 
was  included.  The  parishes  were  enormously  large,  and  there 
was  not  in  the  three  provinces  any  one  town  of  suflScient  popu- 
lation to  constitute  a  parish  of  itself.  All  depended  alike  upon 
a  remote  Bishop ;  whose  authority  mere  distance  made  nominal, 
and  whose  face  very  few,  except  the  clergy,  had  ever  seen. 

When  resident  Bishops  were  at  last  to  be  introduced,  they 
were  not  sent  from  without,  as  the  primitive  Bishops  were  by 
the  Apostles,  and  many  others  in  the  early  Church  by  the 
Metropolitans,  for  there  was  neither  Apostle  nor  Metropolitan 
whose  authority  would  have  been  acknowledged.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  called  and  elected  by  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  Church  which  remained  after  the  shocks 
of  the  civil  Revolution.  In  order  to  do  this,  those  scattered  frag- 
ments must  be  brought  together  and  organized  into  bodies  capa- 
ble of  acting.    This  required  some  idea  from  which,  and  some 
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limits  within  which,  the  organization  might  be  made.  There 
was  nothing  which  could  be  made  to  answer  these  purposes  bnl 
the  civil  divisions,  which  had  been  Provinces  and  were  just 
become  States.  The  word  diocese  does  not  appear  to  have  be^i 
thought  of,  still  less  that  of  see.  The  idea  was,  that  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  each  State  should  organize  themselves  as  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  such  a  State,  and  when  8Ut>ng 
enough  should  choose  a  Bishop,  who  should  be  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State.  The  Diocesan 
Conventions  were  called  State  Conventions,  and  it  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  that  the  words  Diocese  and  Diocesan  sop- 
planted  the  word  State  in  the  Constitutions  and  Canons.  P^^ 
haps  the  process  may  not  even  yet  be  quite  complete. 

These  arrangements,  in  the  then  state  of  tilings  and  of  men's 
minds,  were  by  no  means  so  preposterous  as  they  now  seem. 
The  boundaries  of  some  of  the  States  were  much  more  exten- 
sive than  they  now  are,  and  those  of  none  less ;  but  the  popu- 
lation in  almost  all  was  collected  within  a  smaller  area. 
Among  this  population  the  little  flock  of  Churchmen  was  scat- 
tered, so  as  to  present  here  and  there  a  feeble  congregation. 
They  were  regarded,  and  regarded  themselves,  rather  as  Epis- 
oopalians  than  as  Churchmen, — as  a  small  and  unpopular  sect 
among  many  stronger  ones.  All  that  they  ventured  to  hope 
for  was  permission  to  exist ;  to  be  aggressive,  and  propagate 
the  doctrines  which  they  held,  was  entirely  beyond  their  ideas. 
They  were  only  preserved  from  persecution  by  the  restrictions 
which  the  jealousy  of  rival  sects  had  combined  in  putting  upon 
the  civil  power. 

Nor  had  they  any  very  accurate  ideas  of  the  Episcopate,  or 
any  which  would  lead  them  to  exact  much  labour  of  their  Bish- 
ops. They  had  been  used  to  do  without  Church  government 
or  discipline,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  understood 
that  Bishops  had  any  peculiar  connection  with  either.  Those, 
who  knew  anything  of  the  position  of  the  English  Bishops, 
knew  that  they  were  the  authorized  ministers  of  Ordination 
and  Confirmation,  and  that  their  ofiBcial  duties,  other  than  those, 
were,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  were  actually  performed,  con- 
nected with  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  and  her  relations 
to  the  State.    During  the  long  contest  about  a  Colonial  Epis- 
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copate,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  advocates  of  Episcopacy 
to  bring  down  its  claims  as  low  as  possible,  and  to  say  little  of 
its  powers  except  as  connected  with  Ordination  and  Confirma- 
tion. The  headings  of  the  papers  put  out  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  on  this  subject^  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  "a  Bishop^  to  ordain  some,  confirm  others,  and  bless 
all."  It  was  this  which  probably  fixed  so  deeply  in  the  minds 
of  the  Colonists  the  idea  of  the  Apostolical  succession.  Even 
Confirmation  seems  to  have  taken  far  less  hold  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and,  in  fact,  to  have  been  regarded  as  of  very 
little  consequence.  People  had  been  accustomed  to  do  without 
it ;  but  the  law  which  required  Ordination  had  been  constantly 
enforced. 

All  that  had  been  attempted  by  the  advocates  of  a  Colonial 
Episcopate  was  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop,  or  at  most  of  two 
Bishops,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Office  over  the  whole 
continent.  The  Church  in  the  independent  States  naturally 
wished  for  a  succession,  which,  once  began,  should  be  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  aid.  They  therefore  required  three  Bishops  as 
the  number  requisite  to  canonical  consecrations,  and  probably 
had  not  at  first  any  idea  of  going  much  beyond  that  number.  The 
different  views  held  in  Connecticut  led  to  the  foreign  consecra- 
tion of  four  Bishops.  So  soon  as  that  number  was  completed, 
they  commenced  to  increase  it,  but  for  a  long  time  very  slowly. 
It  was  far  in  this  century  before  all  the  original  thirteen  States 
had  each  a  Bishop.  Even  yet  there  are  one  or  two  States 
without  one. 

But  we  find  that  our  space  is  failing  us,  and  that  we  must 
postpone  what  more  we  have  to  say  until  next  month. 

H.  D.  £• 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Fifteen  Years  among  the  Mormons:  Being  the  Narrative  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ettie 
r.  Smitk,  late  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  By  Kelsok  Which  Gboi. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner.    1858. 

For  several  years,  we  have  been  expecting  that  at  do  very  distant  dtj 
Mormonism  would  go  off  into  esplosioDS ;  that  some  of  its  Tictims.  in  wboa 
the  clemeots  of  humaDity  should  be  more  choicely  mixed,  would  be  driven  into 
open  and  determined  revolt,  and  would  give  ns  some  strange  and  learfnl  dis- 
closures of  the  deep  "  mystery  of  iniquity,"  which  lay  wrapped  op  in  its  fbkk 
of  a  pretended  revelation.  It  requires  no  great  insight  or  forepight,  to 
prognosticate  the  ultimate  issue  of  such  a  horrible  and  loathsome  abominaticm 
existing  in  the  midst  of  Christian  light  and  civilization.  Tbat  issue  is,  it 
can  be,  only  a  question  of  time.  To  think  of  suppressing  such  a  moral  and 
social  pestilence  by  aggressive  legislation  or  by  military  force,  is  vain,  and 
worse  than  vain :  making  war  upon  the  thing  only  prevents  the  latent  wars  in 
its  own  bosom  from  breaking  out  into  self-destructive  viok-nce  ;  whereas  no 
powers  on  earth  or  under  the  earth  can  keep  it  from  going  to  pieces  with 
internal  and  self-generated  disorder,  provided  it  be  left  to  take  its  own  course. 
The  Christian  law  of  marriage  is  founded  too  deeply  in  nature,  and  intrenched 
too  stroogly  in  the  bulwarks  of  reason,  to  be  overthrown  by  any  such  upstart 
scheme  of  barbariauism.  And  we  long  ago  set  it  down  as  all  but  certain  that 
the  first  revolts  from  Mormonism  would  be  among  the  womc  n  ;  for,  so  far  at 
woman  is  concerned,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Mormonism  turns,  and 
cannot  but  turn,  society  into  a  perfect  hell  upon  earth.  8axon  womanhood, 
even  without  Christianity,  never  would  tolerate  polygamy ;  its  very  instiocti 
are,  and  always  have  been,  irreconcilably  in  conflict  with  any  such  scbrme  of 
gross  and  sensual  savagery  :  with  Christianity,  every  clement  and  fibre  of  that 
womanhood  is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  ripe  up  in  arms  against  any  attempt 
to  establish  it :  nay,  the  woman  of  that  mighty  stock  has  but  to  hear,  though 
ever  so  faintly,  of  the  purities  and  sweetnesses  of  the  Christian  family,  and  her 
Boul  will  never  rest  till  it  nestles  amongst  them ;  and  he  must  be  either  more 
or  less  than  man,  who  can  face  the  terrible  beauty  of  Saxon  womanhood  when 
the  antrel  which  it  enshrines  is  once  thoroughly  roused.  Of  all  things  in  this 
world,  Heaven  defend  us  from  the  blastings  of  our  injured  and  outraged 
mothers  and  sisters  and  wives :  we  would  rather  confront  the  Devil  and  all  his 
legions,  than  face  the  great  yet  gentle,  the  fearful  yet  lovely  spirit  of  her  from 
whose  blood  our  being  was  framed,  when  her  virtue  has  been  goad*  d  into 
revolt  by  our  own  wrongs.  Brigham  Young,  we  doubt  cot,  is  a  very  bold 
bad  man ;  but  he  is  neither  bold  enough  nor  bad  enough  to  stand  against  the 
women  of  his  charge ;  if  they  suffer  long  before  they  rise,  their  rising  will  be 
the  mightio*  when  it  comes ;  and  come  it  will,  most  assuredly. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  the  General  Government  has  refrained  from 
stretching  forth  its  arm  against  the  polity  of  Mormonism,  till  at  length  it  is 
bound  to  do  so,  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  and  the  persons  of  its  own 
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citizens  from  Mormon  crimes.  Nor  are  we  at  all  anzions  that  the  Govem- 
ment  shoald  make  any  haste  to  reecoe  the  voluDtarj  sabjects  of  Mormonism 
from  the  shocking  and  dreadfal  tyrannies  that  have  overtaken  them  ;  for  it  is 
bat  jost  that  they  who,  in  the  face  of  Christian  enlightenment,  have  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  snch  a  hideous  scheme  of  depravity  and  brutality,  should  be 
compelled  to  drink  deep  of  the  poisoned  chalice  which  they  have  so  wickedly 
chosen.  Don't  attempt  to  kill  the  monster  :  suicide  is  its  most  fitting  death ; 
and  to  suicide  it  must  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  if  only  it  be  let  alone ; 
and  we  acknowledge  a  stem  satisfaction  in  seeing  it  ( ie  by  its  own  hand.  Its 
death  agonies  have  already  beg^n ;  they  will  be  long,  they  will  be  terrible ; 
bnt  they  can  terminate  but  one  way.  Let  the  inexpressible  brewage  of 
abominations  brew  itself  back  into  the  pit  whence  it  came. 

We  have,  in  the  book  before  us,  a  very  considerable  instalment  of  Mormon 
disclosures.  We  say,  instalment ;  for  we  make  no  question  that  divers  similar 
revelations  will  follow.  We  may  well  regret  the  necessity  of  such  books 
being  published  ;  but  the  monstrous  delusion  of  Mormonism,  with  its  shocking 
impieties  and  obscenities,  must  be  made  known  :  if  we  are  not  safe  in  know- 
ing them,  still  less  are  we  safe  in  being  ignorant  of  them. 

The  work  cannot  justly  lay  claim  to  much  literary  merit  Mrs.  Smith, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  title-page,  furnished  the  material  of  the  narrative, 
and  Mr.  Qreen  dressed  it  into  shape.  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Green's  skill  is 
exceedingly  small.  In  orderly  arrangement  of  matter,  in  grace  and  strength 
of  expression,  in  philosophic  insight  of  men  and  things,  and  in  all  the  forces 
and  felicities  of  thought  and  language  that  give  interest  and  attraction  to  the 
pages  of  an  artist,  the  book  is  very  deficient.  So  that  anything  like  fame  of 
authorship  is  in  this  case  out  of  the  question.  The  work  has  nothing  to  stand 
on  but  its  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  matter.  And  in  respect  of  these  quali- 
ties, we  can  discern  no  cause  of  distrust :  the  work  bears,  to  the  best  of  our 
judgment,  sufficient  marks  of  authenticity.  Mr.  Green,  we  believe,  was  not 
long  since,  if  he  be  not  now,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  though, 
to  be  sure,  this  is  no  great  proof  either  of  honesty  or  ability  ;  he  was  intro- 
daced  to  the  publisher  by  a  gentleman  who  would  not  deceive,  and  who  could 
not  easily  be  deceived  ;  and  we  understand  from  a  thoroughly  reliable  source, 
that  he  has  in  his  possession  abundant  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
written,  and  he  invites  investigation  from  any  who  may  wish  to  certify  them- 
selves further  in  the  matter  of  the  narrative. 

In  further  evidence  of  credibility,  we  may  justly  remark  that  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  source  of  these  disclosures,  and  also  in  great  part  the  subject  of  them, 
relates  many  things  that  are  highly  discreditable  to  herself.  According  to 
her  own  account,  she  was  repeatedly  and  knowingly  employed  by  Brigham 
YooDg  and  his  subaltern  ruffians  in  the  basest  and  wickedest  services :  in 
divers  instances,  and  while  knowing  perfectly  what  she  was  about,  she  acted 
the  part  of  a  decoy  in  exploits  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  of  what  is  called  in 
the  villainous  slang  of  Mormon  crime  ''  milking  the  gentiles."  On  the  whole, 
if  her  character  ever  bad  any  lustre,  it  appears  sadly  defaced  and  rubbed  off  in 
the  representation  she  here  gives  of  herself.    It  is  true,  she  endeavours  some- 
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what  to  palliate  and  ezcoae  her  action,  by  the  hardships  and  solleriiiga  ihe 
was  forced  to  go  through,  by  the  sharp  coostraiiits  she  was  ander*  bj  the 
dangers  that  environed  her  person,  and  by  the  tyrannies  and  dnplieities  of  her 
master.  Bat  if,  on  this  accoant,  what  slue  did  shoald  be  regarded  rather  ai 
her  misfortune  than  her  fault,  all  we  have  to  say  is,  that  the  misfortnne  wu 
sach  as  the  proper  grace  and  honour  of  womanhood  can  hardly  sarvive  :  sbe 
ought  to  have  welcomed  death  a  hundred  times,  rather  than  sabmit  to  be  ao 
instrument  in  such  foul  and  wicked  machinations  as  she  bore  a  part  in.  So 
that  we  cannot  conceive  what  possible  motive  or  purpose  she  could  have  ia 
relating  such  things  of  herself,  unless  they  were  true.  The  compalooQ  of 
fkcts  is  the  only  adequate  reason  we  can  assign  for  her  stat^aneots.  Hit 
testimony  seems  all  the  more  credible  and  trustworthy,  forasmuch  as  she  is 
a  witness  to  her  own  shame.  And  the  narrative,  with  all  its  disclosures  of 
ferocity  and  beastliness,  has  further  marks  of  credibility,  f  n  its  minute  and 
apparently  artless  circumstantiality  of  time,  place,  and  person.  The  details, 
which  are  often  horrible  enough,  often  disgu^sting  enough,  do  DOt  smash  of 
invention,  but  of  actual  experience  and  observation.  Moreov^,  the  substaoee 
of  them  is  largely  corroborated  by  many  public  reports  of  Mormoo  criminality 
and  licentiousness.  And,  in  fact,  they  are  no  worse  than  the  avowed  prioci- 
plea  and  the  notorious  disclosures  of  Mormonism  might  lead  us  to  expect  from 
such  an  indescribable  preparation  of  *'  hell-broth."  We  say  this,  beaiose  the 
contents  of  the  book  are  in  many  cases  of  a  character  hard  to  be  beliefed, 
and  because  they  will  of  course  be  stoutly  denied  by  the  nasty  fiends  who  are 
implicated  by  them,  and  whose  subtlety  of  machination  is  equalled  only  by 
their  atrocity  of  perpetration. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  Mrs.  Smith,  that  she  was  brought 
under  Mormon  influences  before  she  was  old  enough  to  form  any  opinion  of  iu 
moral  character.  Her  maiden  name  was  Coray.  She  was  bora  in  Penz^ 
vania,  in  the  year  1829.  When  she  was  ten  years  cdd,  her  &ther,  with  a 
large  family  of  children,  moved  to  Pike  county,  Illinois.  Two  years  later,  he 
died  About  this  time,  the  mother  of  the  &mily,  who  was  much  afflicted  with 
deafness,  was  visited  by  a  Mormon  Elder,  who  was  holding  meetings  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  assured  her  that  if  she  would  consent  to  be  baptised, 
her  deafness  would  be  removed.  Sbe  at  last  submitted  to  the  experiment, 
which  was  followed,  somehow,  by  a  restoration  of  her  hearing.  The  effect  of 
the  seeming  miracle  was  such  that  she  soon  removed  to  Nauvoo,  taking  seven 
of  her  children  along  with  her ;  who  from  this  time  were  brought  up  in  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  Mormonism,  and  had  their  minds  steeped  in  the 
belief  of  Joseph  Smith's  inspiration.  And  the  subject  of  this  narrative  all^gei 
in  her  own  behalf,  that  her  "  faith  was  never  shaken  until,  years  after,  sbe 
found  herself  shut  up  in  Utah,  a  prisoner,  and  an  unwilling  witness  of  abomi- 
nations  which  in  the  States  had  been  disguised."  It  is  but  fiaiir  to  grant  her 
the  benefit  of  whatever  extenuation  may  accrue  firom  this  account  of  her  con- 
dition. She  was,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  educated  in  ignorance  of  anythinj^ 
better  than  Mormonism.  She  was  held  to  it  by  the  strong  ties  of  filial 
affection  and  respect    One  or  two  of  her  brothers,  also,  soon  rose  to  positions 
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of  considerable  ioflaenoe  In  the  Monnon  community ;  and  whatever  attach- 
ment she  had  to  them  united  with  other  forces  to  form  and  hold  her  mind  in 
enslavement  to  the  loathsome  superstition.  On  the  other  hand,  her  narrative 
discloses  no  greater  instance  of  abomination  than  in  the  matter  of  what  is 
called  the  "  Endowments,"  which  she  claims  to  have  witnessed  before  leaving 
Nanvoo.  This  took  place  soon  after  the  finishing  of  the  Temple,  or  some 
portions  of  it,  in  1845,  when  Mrs.  Smith  was  in  her  seventeenth  year.  And 
it  appears  by  her  own  statements,  that  her  womanly  sensibilities  were  greatly 
outraged  by  the  horrible  indecencies  and  debaucheries  attending  "  the  mystery 
of  the  endowments.*'  How,  in  the  face  of  such  monstrous  practices, — prac- 
tices that  fairly  shame  the  filthiest  details  of  heathen  sensuality, — she  could 
continue  her  adhesion  to  that  creed  of  unutterable  beastliness,  is  a  question  for 
her  to  settle,  not  for  us.  In  reference  to  these  infernal  rites,  she  declares  that 
••  the  reality  is  too  monstrous  for  human  belief,^* 

On  the  whole,  the  book,  void  as  it  is  of  literary  worth,  may  be  justly 
recommended  to  all  who  would  acquaint  themselves,  somewhat  in  detail,  with 
the  length  and  breadth  and  height  and  depth  of  Mormon  depravity.  We 
have  seen  some  complaints  of  certain  par  ts  of  the  narrative  ds  setting  forth  things 
too  vile  for  the  light  of  day.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  no  permissible  language 
can  express  or  bc^n  to  express  the  loathsomeness  of  some  secret  enormities 
that  are  here  not  obscurely  indicated.  But  the  intimations  are  of  a  nature  to 
injure  the  author,  not  the  reader  of  them.  The  debaucheries  of  Mormonism, 
as  here  set  forth,  are  too  unspeakably  disgusting  to  operate  any  taint  or 
seduction  of  the  public  mind  :  those  who  can  be  captivated  by  such  things 
cannot  be  made  worse  than  they  already  are.  Moreover,  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  see  how  the  abominations  of  Mormonism  can  be  made  known  as 
they  ought  to  be,  without  using  such  speech  as  is  highly  ofil^nsive  to  common 
modesty.  We  can  readily  credit  the  editor's  assurance,  that  be  has  refrained 
from  every  offence  in  this  kind,  which  was  not  strictly  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  subject  and  the  occasion  ;  though  at  the  same  time  we  must 
admit,  that  *Mc  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of 
them  " — done  in  public  too,  and  not  merely  "  in  secret." 


Dicowrses  on  Prophecy  ;  in  which  are  considered  its  Structure^  UsCy  and  Inspira- 
turn.  By  John  Davison,  B.D.^  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford,  iSixth 
Edition.  Oxford:  John  Henry  and  James  Parker.  1856.  Imported  and 
for  sale  by  D,  Dana,  Jr,,  381  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  used  to  meeting,  occasionally,  and  in  the  best 
theological  writers  of  the  time,  with  references  to  and  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Davison,  especially  the  one  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  The 
great  respect  with  which  the  author  has  been  uniformly  mentioned,  and  tiie 
quality  of  the  extracts  ftom  him  that  have  Men  in  our  way,  inspired  us,  some 
time  ago,  with  a  strong  desire  of  sitting  face  to  fece  with  him,  and  of  gaining  a 
flrBt4iand  knowledge  of  hiBL    But  many  books  have  kept  pressrog  upon  us,  and 
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clamoaring  for  notice;  most  of  them,  indeed,  not  nearly  so  worftj <€ atiBK 
tion  as  the  one  now  in  hand ;  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reasoD  tfiey  eooM  Ml 
80  well  afford  to  wait  Moreover,  Mr.  Davison's  book  is  nowise  a  book  fcr 
hasty  or  occasional  reading,  or  for  extemporary  criticism :  to  go  abovt  it  Ipkl- 
ly  and  inconsiderately,  ware  little  short  of  profanation.  Well,  we  have  at  k^rik 
foond  or  forced  time  to  make  a  careftd  stady  of  it  And  the  reaolt  k  a  tkr- 
oogh  conviction  that  the  work  fully  deserves  the  high  praise  wMdi  Ins  beea  i» 
stowed  upon  it  by  far  better  judgments  than  ours.  And  we  will  now  endeiT- 
our,  so  far  forth  as  our  space  and  faculty  may  reach,  to  ^peak  of  the  book  m  a 
manner  proportioned  to  its  merits. 

The  matter  of  the  book  was  originally  used  as  a  Coarse  of  Lectares,  deGv^ 
ed  in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Lm,  under  the  Lectureship  founded  by  Bi^ 
Warburton.  The  Lectures  wore  afterwards  revised  and  enlarged  Ibr  pobics- 
tion ;  the  substance  and  plan  of  them  being  retained,  while  certain  poinifi  ia  & 
argument  were  developed  with  more  completeness  than  was  practicabie  in  te 
use  first  made  of  them. 

The  Lectures  or  Discourses  are  twelve  in  number ;  tiie  first  of  whidi  is  oeeo- 
pied  with  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Evidences  in  gen^^,  and  the  cOfi»ete 
of  Prophecy  with  the  rest ;  the  second,  with  the  moral  contents  and  charaeto' 
of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  as  distinguished  from  their  predictions ;  the  third 
and  sixth,  inclusive,  with  the  form  and  structure  of  Prophecy,  and  widi  iQ  se 
and  design  in  reference  to  the  several  periods  in  which  it  was  given ;  »d  tie 
remaining  six,  with  the  proofs  of  a  distinct  inspiration  as  manifested  in  the  fe}* 
filment  of  the  prophecies. 

Such  is  the  author's  general  method  and  plan.  The  intdligent  reader  wil  it 
once  perceive  that  the  plan  is  a  very  comprehensive  one ;  embradi^  a  bi^ 
variety  of  questions ;  and  that  it  requires  great  powers  of  arrangement  aod 
combination  to  mould  the  several  parts  into  unity  of  argument,  giving  to  ae^ 
its  due  place  and  degree. 

Proceeduig  from  thence  to  the  particulttfs  of  his  work,  Ae  author  treats  of 
Prophecy  in  its  several  periods  or  stages  of  developm^t,  and  anlb2ds  iti 
peculiarities  in  each  stage,  and  the  formsd  changes  that  supervened  upon  it  from 
time  to  time,  as  a  progressive  scheme  of  revelation,  wherein  each  eariier  jart 
serves  as  a  preparation  for  what  was  to  follow,  and  each  later  part  as  a  sappl^ 
mcnt  and  continuation  of  what  had  gone  before.  The  whole  series  <rf  Propt*- 
cy,  down  to  the  great  focus  and  convergence  of  its  accomplishment  in  tte  Goe- 
pel,  he  divides  into  three  main  periods ;  ih&  first  reaching  from  the  FaB  throogfe 
the  Patriarchal  age,  which  was  followed  by  a  pause  during  the  bondage  a 
Egypt ;  the  second  embracing  the  course  and  scope  of  Prophecy  as  set  forth  io 
conjunction  with  the  Mosaic  Law,  after  which  we  have  another  break  in  lii? 
series  till  the  time  of  Samuel ;  the  third,  which  is  the  great  and  peculiar  Age  of 
Prophecy,  continuing  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  from  Samud  to  MakchL 
This  latter  period,  again,  the  author  treats  of  under  three  subdivisions ;  tl»  firs 
of  which  ends  with  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hou»  erf  David ; 
the  second  covers  ih^  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon ;  and  the  tiiird  extends 
from  thence  to  the  culmination  of  the  series,  when  Prophecy  resigned  its  dtti^ 
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to  the  immediate  Precursor  of  Christ,  and  expired  with  the  Gospel  on  its 
tongae. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  noted,  here,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament 
are  not  included  in  the  discussion.  The  author  takes  care  to  mention  the  fact 
in  the  outset  of  his  work,  and  excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that  his  appointed 
Cotu'se  of  Lectures  was  completed  before  he  could  embrace  this  branch  of  his 
subject  On  some  accounts  the  omission  is  to  be  regretted :  yet  it  is  but  just 
to  remark,  that  the  argument  of  the  book  is  so  clear  in  its  method,  and  so  broad 
in  its  scope,  that  the  thoughtful  student  can  hardly  faU  of  a  right  application  of 
the  results  to  the  prophetic  contents  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  very  well  satisfied  that  the  discussion  should  stop  where  it  does ;  and 
that  the  author,  instead  of  thinking  the  matter  all  out  for  us,  should  accumulate 
in  the  mind  a  certain  momentum  of  thought,  sufficient,  if  properly  used,  to  car- 
ry us  safe  through  to  the  end  of  the  course.  It  is  enough  that  the  guide,  before 
ceasing  to  lead  our  steps  in  person,  arms  us  with  such  ample  directions  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  that  none  can  well  lose  the  way  but  sudi  as  would  never  be 
any  the  wiser  or  better  for  having  travelled  it 

On  coming  to  the  last  bnmch  of  his  subject,  our  author  starts  by  setting  forth 
a  criterion  or  test  of  prophetic  inspiration.  Here  he  prescribes  three  conditions 
or  terms :  That  the  prophecy  be  knoiiMi  to  have  been  uttered  before  the  evenl ; 
that  the  event  bear,  in  itself  or  in  its  circumstances,  a  clear  and  manifest  cor- 
respondence to  the  prediction ;  and  that  the  things  foretold  have  such  a  degree 
of  remoteness,  either  in  time  or  in  natural  sequence,  as  to  take  them  out  of  the 
grasp  of  human  reason  or  foresight ;  in  other  words,  that  they  be  so  hidden, 
either  in  their  distance  from  the  speaker,  or  in  their  causes  and  principles,  that 
no  human  sagacity  could  forecast  them  from  the  gatherings  of  experience. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  apply  these  criteria  to  particular  instances  of 
prophecy  fulfilled ;  and  shows  somewhat  in  detail,  that  the  results  of  the  com- 
parison are  such  as,  upon  all  the  admitted  principles  of  human  reasoning,  to 
necessitate  the  inference  of  a  supernatural  prescience.  Of  course,  his  instances 
are  selected  rather  with  the  view  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  method,  than  to 
exhibit  the  full  strength  of  the  evidence.  His  first  instance  is  in  the  genius,  the 
doctrines,  and  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  where  he  traces  out  the  cor- 
respondence with  a  pen  of  light,  and,  under  the  forecited  tests,  urges  home  the 
conclusion  in  a  manner  not  to  be  resisted :  his  second  is  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people,  especially  as  answering  to  what  is  foretold  of  them  in  the  28th 
of  Deuteronomy:  his  third  is  of  the  great  Apostasy  in  the  Christian  Church : 
and  from  thence  he  pursues  the  argument  more  briefly  through  divers  smaller 
instances,  such  as  those  of  the  Pagan  kingdoms,  Nmeveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and 
Egypt ;  and  doses  his  course  by  referring  to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  and 
to  the  succession  of  the  four  ancient  Empires. 

Such  is  a  very  brief,  but  we  believe,  so  far  as  it  goes,  faithful  outline  of  the 
work.  In  the  filling  up  of  that  outline,  the  author  discovers,  throughout,  a 
very  wise  and  learned  spirit ;  a  remarkable  power  of  acute  and  just  discrimi- 
nation ;  a  masculine  and  wide-grasping  logic ;  a  faculty  of  large,  patient,  and 
circumspect  induction.    Though  evidently  a  man  of  profound  and  varied  erudi- 
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tkm  in  hia  line,  the  inteDect  of  the  phOosqiher  everywhere  standB  out  mpenat 
to  the  mere  student  of  books,  and  his  powers  of  original  thought  are  made  fte 
stronger  and  the  more  alert,  instead  of  beii^  anywise  cramped,  by  what  be  baa 
learned.  His  style,  thoogfa  not  wanting  in  the  graces  of  doqoence,  is  singolariy 
cantions,  tiemperate,  and  exact :  exercising  reasonable  attentioD,  yon  can  seUon 
miss  his  meaning,  and  yoa  can  never  mistake  it ;  his  language  being  so  charged 
with  clearness  and  energy,  that  yoa  most  perforce  take  his  sense,  aadaot 
impose  any  sense  of  your  own.  Therewithal,  he  evinces  a  tiioroagh  mastery  of 
his  subject,  both  m  its  theory  and  m  its  fiuTts.  And  he  ia  as  fiur  as  possSbie 
from  anything  like  intoxication  of  theory ;  there  is  no  intemperaooe  of  dedao- 
tion  in  his  work  :  his  theory,  instead  of  suggesting  his  dioice  of  hiCts,  or  shap- 
ing his  use  of  them,  bears  aD  the  marks  of  being  really  generated  from  them : 
so  that  we  meet  with  nothing  to  dash  or  disturb  oar  confidence  in  his  jiMJgmegt 
or  his  disposition.  He  shows,  indeed,  great  sabtilty  of  discourse ;  his  mind  ii 
exceedingly  fertile  and  procreative  of  thoa^t,  as  well  as  open  and  reoepdre: 
yet  he  never  gets  entangled  in  the  refinements  of  logic,  nor  obecores  the  broad 
lines  of  truth  with  the  dust  of  overworked  speculation.  Good  sense,  indeed, 
everywhere  presides  over  his  workmanship ;  a  spirit  <3i  candoor,  of  mental 
integrity,  and  of  solid  judgmennt  pervades  it :  in  short,  he  has  that  peeo&r 
assemblage  of  intdlectual  and  moral  qualities,  whidi  makes  up  the  idea  of  a 
Judicious  Reasoner.  We  hope  we  are  not  exaggerating  his  merits ;  but  we 
cannot  choose  but  consider  the  work  to-.be  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  tfaeo- 
logic  firmament,  among  the  first-class  hmiinaries  of  the  Bdbrmed  Oatfaolic 
Church. 

In  the  textnre\>f  his  argument,  the  author  has  evidentiy  borne  in  mind,  fitn 
first  to  last,  those  most  wise  reflections  thrown  out  by  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  m 
reference  to  the  Apocalypse,  "  The  folly  of  interpreters,"  says  that  sobfime 
thinker,  **  has  been,  to  foretell  times  and  things  by  this  prophecy  of  the  Renh- 
Hon,  as  if  God  designed  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this  rawness,  they  have 
not  only  exposed  thansdves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also  into  contempt 
The  design  of  God  was,  when  He  gave  than  this  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosity  by  enabling  them  to  fordmow  things ; 
but  to  the  end  that,  after  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be  intopreted  by  die 
event ;  and  His  own  Providence,  not  the  wisdom  or  skill  of  the  mterpreters,  he 
then  manifested  thereby  to  the  world.  For  the  event  of  things  predicted  many 
ages  before  will  then  be  a  convincing  argum^t  that  the  world  is  governed  by 
Providence."  Had  this  plain  rule  been  always  observed,  how  many  ingenioas 
and  elaborate  impertinences  would  have  been  spared !  impertinences  that  cooU 
have  no  effect  but  to  discredit  the  cause  in  iM^ch  they  were  devised. 

The  spirit  of  Newton's  reflections  is  manifest  all  through  the  work  before  on 
While  it  fiedls  within  the  author's  purpose  to  mark  the  congruity  and  adaptatioo 
of  Prophecy  to  the  seasons  and  circumstances  of  its  promulgation,  he  qwres  no 
pains  to  carry  a  suitable  preparation  of  temper  and  of  sobor  reason  into  every 
part  of  his  discussion.  And  he  justiy  remarks,  that  what  is  merdy  ingenieas 
or  subtle  in  the  exposition  of  Projdiecy  has  Httie  diance  of  being  usefhl  or  true. 
That  some  parts  of  it  require  a  sound  eruditioa,  and  a  sounder  intellect,  to  fix 
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their  sense ;  some  ao  accurate  historical  knowledge,  to  elucidate  their  ftilfilment : 
for,  as  coming  firom  God,  it  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  exercise  om*  highest 
reason,  and  grapple  itself  to  om*  solidest  faculties.  But  no  frame-work  of  intri- 
cate and  minute  speculation  can  have  much  to  do  with  the  principles  or  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures,  which,  if  they  are  anything,  are  the  wisdom  of  God  given  for 
the  faith  and  moral  instruction  of  man,  and  are  therefore  addressed  to  us  simply 
as  men,  and  not  as  experts  in  the  refinements  of  any  art  or  system. 

Proceeding  in  this  temper,  the  author  is  kept  from  pushing  or  overworking 
any  one  element  of  his  subject  to  the  displacing  or  paralyzing  of  another.  And 
80  the  entire  series  of  Prophecy,  in  the  view  he  takes  of  it,  is  seen  to  be  a 
widely  diversified  yet  perfectly  harmonious  fobric,  with  all  the  parts  standing 
in  mutual  recognition  and  help,  and  every  member  framed  and  placed  with 
reference  to  the  others  :  so  that,  however  various  in  source  and  form,  they  all 
meet  and  converge  and  grow  together  into  perfect  unity  of  result 

As  for  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  argument  as  a  whole,  of  course  we 
cannot  so  much  as  begin  to  convey  any  idea  of  it  Still  we  cannot  make  up 
our  mind  to  leave  the  work,  without  an  endeavour  to  recommend  the  whole  by 
condensing  a  few  of  its  parts ;  though  the  best  we  can  do  in  this  line  must  needs 
be  exceedingly  lame.  It  is  not  easy  to  choose  our  points,  but  perhaps  the 
following  will  not  come  amiss. 

On  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  find  a  certain  body  of 
evidence,  which  taken  together  forms  the  proper  answer  to.  that  inquiry.  This 
evidence,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  divided,  so  long  as  the  inquiry  is  open.  As 
to  the  branches  of  this  proof,  they  are,  among  others,  th«e :  The  series  of 
Prophecy ;  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  ;  the  perfection  and 
sanctity  of  His  moral  doctrine ;  His  own  character  as  expressed  in  His  life 
npon  earth ;  the  triumphant  propagation  of  His  religion  in  the  special  circum- 
stances of  that  event ;  the  singular  adaptation  of  the  same  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  man.  As  each  of  these  arguments,  supposing  the  matter  thereof 
to  be  truly  allied,  has  some  force  in  the  question  at  issue,  so  they  are  all  such 
as  our  common  reason  can  apprehend ;  and  they  are  satisfactory,  because  so 
inteUigible,  and  because  they  answer  entirely  to  the  natural  sense  and  judgment 
of  men,  sunply  as  men.  Prophecy  verified  in  its  fiilfilment  authenticates  the 
inspiration  by  which  it  is  given.  Miracles,  public  and  unequivocal,  bring  home 
to  the  very  senses  the  intervention  of  a  Divine  power ;  duly  witnessed  and 
recorded,  they  transmit  the  conviction  from  age  to  age.  Perfect  moral  purity 
of  doctrine  seems  in  fact,  as  it  claims  to  be,  an  emanation  from  the  Source  of 
all  rectitude.  The  life  and  character  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  have  no 
prototype  m  the  examples  of  human  virtue.  The  fitness  of  His  religion,  in  all 
its  parts,  to  the  exigencies  of  our  being  invests  it  with  a  compendious  practical 
authority,  which  almost  supersedes  the  labour  of  deduction,  by  an  intimacy  of 
use  and  relation,  identifying  the  very  nature  of  man,  in  his  greatest  needs,  his 
best  hopes,  and  his  most  rational  desires,  with  the  resources  of  the  dispensation 
ofRired  to  hhn.  Christian  writers  have  vindicated  these  several  arguments ; 
and  the  result  forces  us,  on  the  lowest  assumption,  to  allow  a  considerable 
25 
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weight  to  each.  It  is  bat  jast,  to  urge  their  great  simplicity  and  reasonable- 
ness ;  which  are  sach,  that  if  any  candid  person  were  to  lay  down  befbrdumj 
what  would  be  his  strongest  indncemente  to  belief,  he  coold  hardly  mentioo  udj 
other  than  sach  as  we  have.  The  varioos  attestations  of  Christianity,  external 
and  internal ;  its  angost  apparatus  of  prophecies  and  miracles ;  its  exceDenoe  of 
constitution,  in  the  laws,  doctrines,  and  sanctions  thereof;  its  power  in  subduing 
the  laboured  opposition  of  the  world  ;  the  glory  of  its  Founder,  ilhimittaliiig 
His  religion  with  the  signs  of  a  Divine  presence ; — these  furnish  whatever  oor 
most  deliberate  judgment  could  have  suggested,  had  the  grounds  of  bdief  been 
left  to  our  choice.  To  that  judgment  it  now  appeals,  and  with  ao  integrity  of 
claim  which  is  not  to  be  resisted,  without  invalidating  all  oor  most  oertaiD 
principles  of  knowledge. 

In  these  various  branches  of  evidence  there  is  one  feature  that  deserves  to  be 
further  considered  by  itself    It  is,  that  they  are  so  exceedingly  disamHar. 
They  are  diverse  in  their  origm ;  tiiey  are  independent  in  their  principle ;  tbey 
do  not  infer  each  other ;  they  are  connected  only  in  the  subject  wfaidi  tbey  joint- 
ly attest    So  that  we  have  several  reasons,  altogether  differmt  in  kind,  eadi 
having  its  individual  basis,  each  moving  by  its  individual  law ;  jei  all  of  them 
pCTfectly  convergent  in  their  ultimate  scope.    Now,  if  human  contrivanoe,  w 
if  accident,  could  have  given  to  Christianity  either  its  prophecies,  or  its  mirs- 
cles,  or  its  morals,  or  its  propagation,  or  its  Founder,  still  it  is  not  to  be  im- 
agined that  all  these  inducements  of  belief  could  have  been  united  by  any  sodi 
cause.    If  craft  could  have  devised  its  miracles,  or  even  ihe  pretence  of  tfaem, 
there  was  needed  another  reach  of  craft  to  get  up  and  adapt  its  propbecieB  to 
the  same  end.    And  it  requires,  not  only  a  diflb-ent  art,  but  a  totally  c^posite 
character,  to  conceive  and  promulgate  its  morals.    And  its  propagation,  de- 
spite the  powers  and  terrors  of  the  world,  hnplied  a  new  energy  of  genius,  and 
other  active  forces,  than  any  sharing  in  the  work  before.    Penally,  the  liib  of  its 
Founder,  in  the  very  description  of  it,  is  a  work  of  such  originality  and  wisdom 
as  no  powers  of  human  invention  could  reach  ;  it  is  quite  beyond  the  resources 
of  man's  device,  and  must  have  come  from  ihe  life  and  reality  of  some  perfect 
character  impossible  to  be  confounded  with  the  fictions  of  ing^uity.    Eadi  of 
the  suppositions  being  arbitrary  and  unsupported,  the  climax  of  them  k  an 
extravagance.    The  hypothesis  sinks  under  its  incredibility.    And  if  the  weak- 
ness of  art  KB  foiled,  the  combinations  of  accident  are  not  to  be  thought  of.    Hie 
real  state  of  the  Christian  evidence  is  this  :    It  bears  numerous  distinct  and 
unambiguous  marks  of  a  Divine  original ;  and  no  stock  but  that  of  truth  could, 
in  one  subject,  produce  them  all,  or  can  now  account  for  them. 

There  are  many  other  like  specimois  which  we  diould  be  glad  to  present ; 
but  this  may  suffice  for  iUustrating  the  cast  and  temper  of  the  work.  Tbe 
whole  is  done  in  a  style  of  cahn  and  sober  strength.  And  there  is  one  other 
point  which  we  cannot  make  up  our  mind  to  leave  mmoticod.  It  has  been  too 
common,  of  late,  for  English  Churchmen  to  depart  from  the  great  divines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  their  greater  successors,  m  regard  to  the  predictions  of  the 
great  Apostacy  in  the  Christian  Church.  Our  author  follows,  unreservedly, 
that  older  and  better  school  in  the  application  of  those  predictiou.    Herem  he 
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justily  bows  to  the  capacious  imclergtaQdiDg  of  NewtoD,  to  his  habitual  integrity 
and  seyerity  of  mquiry,  and  his  great  method  of  trying  specolation  by  its  har 
mony  with  a  series  of  &cts  ;  all  which  were  exercised  in  their  full  strength  on 
the  sabject  in  qaestion.  And  he  driyes  home  his  application  with  a  tremendons 
force  and  energy  of  argmnent,  such  as  to  send  vibrations  all  through  the  reader 
from  head  to  foot ;  yet  he  does  it  with  a  clearness  and  solidity  of  reason,  enough 
to  secore  him  from  any  charge  of  argumentative  wilftilness.  We  must  content 
oorselres  with  quoting  one  part  of  his  magnificent  exposition.  He  is  referring 
to  the  prophecies  in  2  TTiessahnians  iu,  and  in  Revelation  xvii. : 

The  tdentity  of  the  subject  in  this  prophecy  of  St.  Paul  with  that  In  the  Apoca 
lypse,  is  the  main  poiut  to  be  established,  in  order  to  the  validity  of  the 
argument  to  be  deduced  from  them  combined  together.  The  text  of  neither 
supplies  sufficient  data,  from  the  mere  force  of  the  terms,  to  prove  that  con- 
nexion. The  **Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  Perdition,"  cannot  be  immedivtoly 
assumed  to  be  the  same  with  the  llarlot  Mother,  or  to  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  period,  or  local  seat,  of  corruption.  Some  data,  however,  there  are, 
approximating  the  two  prophecies.  **  The  man  of  sin  sits  in  the  temple  of  God," 
and  "  the  mother  of  fornications"  is  the  innate  corruptrera  of  the  Christian 
Church.  There  are  "  signs"  and  "  lying  wonders"  in  the  one :  there  are 
saocessful  **  sorceries"  in  the  other.  '*  The  mystery  of  iniquity"  is  St.  Paul's 
great  object ;  St.  John's  iconism  is,  in  its  essential  idea,  of  some  "  mystery ;" 
fK>me  strange  system  of  iniquity,  differing  from  the  common  simple  operation  of 
human  error,  or  wickedness,  in  its  more  natural  form.  Moreover  the  scale  of 
St  Paurs  prophecy  seems  to  have  something  of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
St.  John'a  For  the  apostasy  which  St  Paul  describes  is  of  such  proportions, 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  to  make  it  a  fit  Chronological  index 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection.  The  two  subjects, 
therefore,  having  so  far  an  agreement,  or  a  capacity  of  agreement,  in  their 
general  form,  may  probably  be  coincident  the  one  with  the  other. 

It  is  the  event,  however,  which  I  appeal  to,  as  the  medium  of  proof  whereby 
to  verify  this  agreement.  The  Hierarchy  of  Rome  has  in  its  day  fulfilled  every 
iota  of  St.  Paul's  prophetic  description.  The  claims  of  infallibility  which  the 
Roman  See  has  arrogated  to  itself;  the  demand  of  an  implicit  faith  in  its  doc- 
trines, those  doctrines  many  of  them  the  most  contradictory  to  Christianity  ; 
the  tyranny  of  its  tribunals  over  the  consciences  of  men  :  the  blasphemous 
titles  of  address  and  impious  homage  which  its  Pontiff  has  heretofore  extorted 
or  accepted ;  the  dominion  over  other  Churches  which  it  has  assumed ;  assumed 
without  justice,  and  exercised  without  reason  or  mercv ;  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  pride  of  that  rival  enemy  of  Grod  seated  **  in  God's  temple"  figured  out  by 
the  Apostle.  For  these  inordinate  pretensions  are  all  of  them,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  invasions  of  the  honour  and  supreme  rights  of  God,  due  to  Him  alone,  or 
to  the  authority  of  His  inspired  Word.  Romish  [nfallibili  ty  disputing  pre  ccdence 
with  His  authentic  Truth ;  traditions  disfiguring  His  attributes  and  His  worship ; 
a  servility  and  prostration  of  the  conscience  to  man,  dethroning  €k>d  from  His 
dominion  over  the  believer's  understanding ;  these  are  the  usurpations  of  the 
Roman  Hierarchy,  concentrated  in  its  Head,  which  fall  nothing  short  of  the 
character  of  **  that  man  of  sin  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that 
is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped,"  either  God,  or  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  ;  **  so 
that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  making  a  show  of  himself  that  he 
is  God  ;  a  character  which  might  have  defied  credibility,  had  it  not  been  as  truly 
verified,  as  accurately  foretold. 

A^in,  the  multiplied  delusions  of  the  Romish  system  of  debased  Christianity, 
and  its  machinery  of  pious  frauds,  pretended  prophecies,  and  miracles,  have 
corresponded  but  too  correctly  with  the  second  member  of  St.  Paul's  propbetio 
delineation.  For  such  an  usurpation  of  tyranny,  and  such  a  change  of  the 
Christian  faith,  could  not  be  supported  and  conducted,  without  the  instruments 
of  a  suitable  policy.  These  instruments  were  taken  firom  the  only  forge  which 
eotild  supply  them.    '*  They  were  to  be  after  the  working  of  Satan  (who  is  the 
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filther  of  faltehood)  with  all  power,  and  rigns,  and  lying  wondenj  and  all  < 
abUness  of  nDripbteousness."  Nor  is  it  eaf^  to  see  what  other  words  coald  more 
fitithfdllY  deKjribe  the  practices  and  arU  which  have  made  the  chief  resonrca 
of  the  Papal  power.  Its  legends,  its  relics,  its  meritorious  pilgrfmagea,  its 
indulgences,  its  dispensations,  its  liturgy  in  an  unknown  tongue,  its  images,  its 
sporious  miracles,  its  mediator-saints,  its  purgatory,  and  others  its  plausible,  or 
its  revolting,  superptitions,  were  set  up  as  much  against  the  genius  of  the  Goppel, 
which  teaches  the  worship  of  God,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  the  ^tb  of  '^  ok 
Mediator, ^^  as  against  the  moral  honesty  and  godly  sincerity  which  are  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  ethics.  And  these  delusions  have  been  the  work  of  a  See  and 
Priesthood,  which,  having  made  a  kind  of  religion  too  corrupt  to  bear  the  light 
of  Scripture,  and  too  incredible  to  be  examined  by  Reason,  have,  with  suflieteiil 
consistency,  prohibited,  or  discouraged,  the  use  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
obtruded  toe  phantom  of  their  infallibilitv,  in  the  very  height  of  ita  errors  and 
abuses,  as  the  substitute  of  compeosation  for  both  This  *'  mvstery  of  iniquity*' 
**  in  the  temple  of  God"  had  its  reign.  If  Christian  Faith  was  well  nigh 
extinguished  by  it,  the  truth  of  Christian  Prophecy  has  thereby  been  the  more 
illustrated. 


AdUe ;  a  Tale,    By  Juija  K avanagh.  Author  of  "  Natltdie;'  **  Ra4M  Gra^^ 
^c,  ^c.    New  tark :  D.  Appleton  if  Co.    1858. 

The  name  of  Julia  Kavana^h  has  for  a  coDsiderable  period  been  somewhat 
familiar  to  our  ears,  but  we  have  read  none  of  the  previous  novels  publisfaed  in 
that  name.  So  that  our  acquaintance  with  the  author  is  limited  to  the  pres- 
ent work.  Just  now,  we  have  cause  to  regret  this  fact,  in  that  it  precludes  us 
from  drawing  any  comparison  between  her  several  efforts,  and  from  belpiiig 
our  readers  to  a  right  estimate  of  the  last,  by  inteUigent  references  to  its  pre- 
decessors. We  shall  have  to  view  AdeU  altogether  by  h^^elf,  and  cast  up 
our  judgment  of  her,  independently  of  any  light  reflected  from  the  fiice  of  her 
older  sisters.  In  short,  it  is  only  from  her  individual  traits  that  we  can  speak  : 
the  family  traits  are  beyond  us. 

Adile,  then,  we  take  to  be  emphatically  a  novel  of  the  high-presBore  (tes. 
We  cannot  but  marvel  that  a  tale  so  out  of  nature  should  be,  aft^  all,  so 
good  ;  nor  can  we  avoid  thinking,  at  the  same  time,  bow  much  better  it  would 
be  if  there  were  somewhat  more  of  nature  in  it  The  interest  of  the  work  a 
screwed  up  to  an  almost  catastrophic  pitch  throughout,  as  if  tiie  author  meant 
to  hold  the  reader  in  a  constant  thrill :  there  are  no  scenes  or  patches  of  repose, 
no  gratefbl  vicissitudes  of  feeling,  no  lulls,  no  pauses,  no  swellings  and  cadences 
and  resurgences  of  life,  no  refreshing  interchanges  of  calm  and  storm ;  the 
story  begins,  continnes,  and  ends  in  the  altitudes.  When  a  writer  is  thus 
always  on  the  stretch,  the  effect  is  too  much  like  that  of  a  vast  prairie  where, 
however  fat  the  soil,  however  adapted  to  the  material  uses  of  man,  to  the  bene- 
fiting of  his  temporal  estate,  still  the  eye  pines  for  some  variety  of  hill  and 
valley,  of  rock,  forest,  and  stream  ;  and  would  have  far  more  of  pleasure  and 
health  in  it,  would  find  it  much  better,  as  a  whole,  if  some  parts  of  it  were  not 
so  good. 

There  is  another  particular  to  be  noticed  in  like  manner ;  or  perhaps  it  m 
but  another  symptom  of  the  forecited  defect.    The  thread  and  texture  of  the 
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story  is  all  spun  from  the  same  Tein  of  thought  and  sentiment  The  life  of  the 
thing  is  not  many-coloored ;  it  is  all  of  one  colonr, — the  serious  and  grave, 
yerging  towards  the  dismal :  the  complexion  is  tragic,  or  semi-tragic  throogh- 
OQt ;  there  are  no  interlodes  of  wit  and  hnmoar,  no  genial  thawings  down 
from  the  winter  of  solemnity,  no  frolickings  of  the  animal  spirits ;  neither  the 
aathor  nor  any  of  the  characters  ever  plays  with  as,  or  beguiles  ns  with  a  strain 
of  comic  exhilaration.  We  cannot  recall  a  single  passage  that  provokes  or 
invites  a  hearty  laagh,  or  an  inward  chuckle,  or  even  a  mellow  smile  :  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  sensibilities  of  mirth  and  fun,  the  gleeful,  sportive,  jubi- 
lant sympathies  are  not  once  touched.  This  is  a  defect  which  perhaps  no 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  management  of  a  single  colour  can  fully  redeem. 
For  our  nature  is  highly  composite ;  it  has  many  springs,  and  requires  to  be 
touched  in  divers  spots ;  even  the  solemnities  of  the  heart  will  lose  their  appe- 
tite, unless  its  risibilities  be  duly  fed.  So  that  variety  is  more  than  the  spice 
of  life ;  it  is  needful  to  health :  interchanges  of  mirth  and  laughter  are  an 
essential  ingredient  in  that  which  strengthens  man^s  heart,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  makes  his  face  glad  ;  and  our  life  itself  grows  thwart  and  monstrous,  if 
concentrated  overmuch  in  a  single  member  :  in  a  word,  harping  all  the  while 
on  one  string,  be  it  done  ever  so  well,  is  not  music. 

As  to  the  persons  of  the  story,  Adele  herself,  the  heroine,  is  a  very  original 
and  beautiful  conception,  and  the  character  is  worked  out  with  abundant 
wealth  of  invention  and  description.  From  her  first  introduction  till  the  close 
of  the  scene,  the  tale  is  brimful  of  her  ;  her  image  is  never  once  lost  sight  of: 
there  is  a  certain  power  of  ubiquity  about  her,  so  that  everything  speaks  as  in 
Ler  presence,  even  when  she  is  personally  absent.  In  fact,  overflowing  as  is 
her  nature  with  light  and  grace  and  vital  electricity,  we  have  somewhat  more 
than  enough  of  her  :  though  composed  and  framed  of  fascination,  and  though 
her  character  is  modulated  into  an  ever-varying  eloquence  of  life  and  motion, 
there  is  a  redundancy,  not  to  say  a  surfeit,  of  her  presence  ;  and  the  reader 
longs  to  forget  her  for  a  while,  to  lose  her  from  his  thoughts,  that  so  she  may 
return  to  him  with  fresher  interest. 

We  anticipate,*from  an  early  stage  of  the  delineation,  the  marriage  of  Ad^le 
with  William  Osborne,  although  she  is  but  an  unseasoned  girl,  and  he  has 
already  been  a  husband,  and  is  still  a  father,  and  his  experience  of  wedded 
wretchedness  has  dried  up  all  his  springs  of  passion,  and  fixed  him  in  a  resolu- 
tion of  single  blessedness  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  anticipation  is  the  more 
unlucky,  forasmuch  as  the  author  apparently  intends  that  the  match  shall  take 
us  by  surprise.  The  account  of  her  adventure  with  Mr.  Osborne's  letter,  till 
at  last  she  gets  it  securely  posted  to  its  destinaJLion,  is  a  perfect  triumph  of 
vivid  and  felicitous  narrative  and  description.  The  whole  picture  lies  upon 
the  mind  like  a  remembered  reality  :  we  seem  to  have  not  so  much  a  picture 
of  the  thing,  as  the  very  fact  and  substance  of  the  thing  itself. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Ad^le^s  marriage,  the  delineation  is  singularly  free  from 
positive  blemish  or  offence.  The  match  grows  from  a  genuine  sympathy  of 
kindness  and  respect.  She  is  an  orphan,  sprung  of  the  bravest  and  haughtiest 
of  old  French  blood,  and  the  last  of  an  ancient  andillustrious  house  ;  cut   off 
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from  ber  inheriUDce  by  revolatioDtry  Yiolence,  aod  left  naked  to  the  eleneoti 
of  a  civil  tempest  Mr.  OsborDe  is  kind  to  her  because  she  manifestly  botk 
needs  it  and  is  worthy  of  it :  she  is  deeply  gratefal  for  his  kindness,  as  it  man- 
ifestly comes  from  a  high  and  noble  source,  and  is  all  radiant  of  trath  and 
honour.  One  would  suppose  that  an  union  formed  and  cemented  in  the 
strength  of  such  high-bom  sentiments  might  suflSoe  for  domestic  contentment 
and  peace.  But  no  I  trouble  presently  begins.  The  author,  it  seems,  has  a 
theory  of  love,  which  the  heroine,  instinctively  and  all  unconsciously  to  hersdf, 
is  made  to  exemplify  in  the  earlier  stages  of  her  married  life.  There  b  some- 
thing wrong,  something  out  of  joint  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  attitude  of  the 
parties ;  the  preparatory  toilet  of  the  marriage  has  not  been  in  all  re^KcIs 
perfectly  adjusted.  This  theoretical  imperfection  makes  Adele  restless  and 
discontented,  though  she  has  not  attained  sufficient  reflection,  has  not  anato- 
mized her  own  feelings  enough,  to  be  able  to  discover  exactly  what  that  some- 
thing is.  And  so  she  goes  to  tormenting  herself  and  her  husband,  without 
knowing  why  she  does  it,  or  even  that  she  is  doing  it  Her  instincts  are  too 
much  for  her  experience ;  she  is  wiser  in  heart  than  in  reason ;  and  ber  heart, 
th«ugh  without  informing  her  head  of  the  cause,  or  even  of  the  fact,  refases  to 
rest  because,  forsooth,  either  her  love  to  her  husband,  or  his  lore  to  her,  is  not 
spun  out  of  exactly  the  right  elements,  and  in  exactly  the  right  proportions. 
At  length,  the  secret  of  the  mischief  gradually  dawns  upon  ber :  she  is 
unhappy,  she  cannot  choose  but  be  unhappy,  lest  his  treatment  of  her  spring  a 
hair  too  much  from  kindness,  or  a  hair  too  little  from  love ;  lest  the  texture  of 
his  feelings  towards  her  have  a  shade  of  respect,  where  the  true  theory  demands 
a  shade  of  affection.  And  it  is  not  till  afler  a  considerable  period  of  mutual 
persecution,  that  the  spirit  of  their  union  gets  elemented  and  proportioned 
precisely  as  it  ought  to  be.  By  a  series  of  petty  torments,  made  up  of  vexa- 
tion, disappointment,  and  jealousy,  they  at  length  worry  each  other  into  a 
clear  and  steadfast  confidence  of  afiection  :  she  finds  peace  in  the  co-tain  fiuth 
that  his  love  has  not  a  grain  too  much  of  kindness  in  its  composition,  and  he 
stands  serene  in  a  like  faith  that  her  love  has  not  a  touch  more  of  gratitude  is 
it  than  is  mathematically  right. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  this  theory  greatly  intiates  all  that  part  of  the 
delineation  wherein  it  is  sought  to  be  illustrated.  The  thing  is  not  natural ; 
it  does  not  come  of  truth  ;  it  is  not  productive  of  health :  so  far  forth  as  it 
has  any  influence,  its  eff?ct  will  only  be  to  turn  the  better  currents  of  our  life 
awry.  Therewithal,  at  least  as  regards  the  heroine,  the  thing  appears  quite 
foreign  lo  her  nature ;  it  does  not  assimilate  with  her  character :  on  the  eo&- 
trary,  it  seems  forced  upon  her,  against  her  native  grain,  because  the  delinea- 
tor was  bent  on  having  it  so.  We  subjoin  a  brief  passage,  where  the  author's 
ideal  schem^t  of  the  marriage  relation  is  pretty  freely  indicated  : 

The  humility  of  women  who  love  may  take  two  aspects.  A  woman  may  be 
humble,  beceuf^e  obe  is  a  woman,  and  acknowledge  In  the  nan  who  ha?  ebosim 
her,  a  being  nobler  than  herself.  Her  humility  is  that  of  one  sex  to  the  other. 
It  is  paloful,  for  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  love.  If  woman  is  inferior  to  man 
she  is  not  worthy  of  him.  It  is  degradation  in  him  to  love  her  ;  it  is  folly  in  her 
to  love  a  higher  creature  whose  feelings  she  can  never  hope  to  partake. 
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There  is  another  humility  which  ehoald  never  be  mistaken  for  this— it  is  the 
ackaowiedgment  born  of  love,  that  she  who  ioves  can  never  be  good,  or  beaa- 
tiful,  or  accomplished  enough  for  the  loved  one— the  humility  of  worship  that 
delights  in  its  own  personal  abasement  to  one  object  That,  too,  may  go  too 
far,  but  its  source  i^  touching  and  not  degrading.  "  I  never  can  be  worthy  of 
you/'  it  says,  ''■  yet  we  are  of  one  nature.  I  never  can  be  all  that  you  are,  but  I 
can  share  your  feelings,  and  be  a  partaker  of  your  hopes.  No  pitiless  barrier 
of  different  kind,  of  natural  inferiority  divides  and  torments  us — you  by  the 
knowledge  that  you  move  alone  on  earth,  I  by  the  feeling,  that  though  I  should 
strive  forever,  I  never  can  read  you." 

It  is  a  humility  that  rests  on  the  knowledge  that  when  God  gave  man  a  com- 
panion, he  poured  the  same  divine  spirit  into  the  frailer  form.  He  denied  it 
much  that  man  has,  and  bestowed  on  it  much  that  man  has  not  He  established 
an  external  difference  of  qualities  which  cannot  be  violated  without  impunity,  but 
no  inferiority  of  nature. 

These  were  not  subjects  on  which  Addle  speculated  much ;  but  this  she  felt, 
that  if  as  Addle  she  could  never  be  worthy  of  the  love  of  a  man  whom  she 
admired  and  loved  infinitely,  yet  as  a  woman  she  might  have  had  that  love  in 
its  fulness.  As  Addle  she  was  humble,  and  as  a  woman  and  a  wife  she  was 
proud.  He  had  pronounced  an  nnjust  and  a  hard  sentence  ;  she  submitted  to 
It  without  a  word  of  murmur  because  it  was  unjust.  She  did  nothing  to  soften, 
nothing  to  charm  him.  She  had  made  the  effort  once,  but  then  she  did  not  love 
him.  No  woman  who  loves  can  try  and  charm  a  cold  man.  Passion  has  vehe- 
ment reproaches,  el<>quent  bitterness,  or  scornful,  silent  pride,  but  no  arts,  no 
seductions  to  win  back  a  lost  or  estranged  heart. 

We  have  spent  so  much  time  in  finding  fault  with  the  work,  that  we  have 
Dot  eooagh  to  do  justice  to  its  real  merits.  Notwithstaoding  all  its  defects 
and  blemishes,  it  is  profoundly  interesting  :  so,  at  least,  we  found  it,  and  we 
can  scarce  coDceive  how  any  one  should  find  it  otherwise.  The  author  is  no 
ordinary  woman  :  she  discovers  fine  powers  and  delicate  sensibilities,  and  the 
most  praiseworthy  diligence  in  the  use  and  application  of  her  gifts.  Stch  as 
she  is  in  herself  and  her  native  endowments  of  mind,  we  conld  wish  that  she 
would  pitch  her  performances  in  a  somewhat  lower  key,  and  cultivate  a  little 
softer  order  of  attractions,  and  trust  more  to  the  interest  of  healthy,  unsophis- 
ticated, and  untormented  nature.  And  we  verily  believe  that  the  defects 
which  we  have  noted  are  owing  less  to  her  own  judgment,  than  to  the  strangely 
and  fearfully  vitiated  habit  of  the  public  mind,  its  importunate  craving  for 
alcoholic  draughts  of  thought,  and  its  incapability  of  any  but  a  morbid  and 
insane  delight  in  the  spasmodic  writhings  and  grimaces  of  nature  as  put  to  the 
rack  and  exercised  with  torture. 


OUR  LEFT-HAND  DRAWER. 

Db.  Townley  and  the  Church  Monthly. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Townley  does 
not  seem  to  take  in  very  good  part  the  notice  we  made,  two  months  ago,  of 
his  Letters  on  Geology.  We  have  received  from  him  what  appears  to  be 
intended  as  a  reply,  criticizing  our  criticism.  It  is  somewhat  against  our 
rule,  as  it  is  against  the  obvious  proprieties  of  the  case,  to  publish  answers  of 
the  sort :  but  we  have  concluded  to  make  an  exception  in  this  instance,  and 
give  **  the  party  "  a  hearing ;  and  we  do  so  the  more  willingly,  forasmuch  as 
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the  rep^y  in  qnestioa  seems  rery  well  adapted  to  farther  tbe  s^f-sune  end 
which  we  had  in  view  in  writing  the  notice.    What  that  end  is,  may  be  thought 
to  be  soflSciently  indicated  when  we  remark,  that  Dr.  TowoJey,  io  hit  Fioe 
LefterSf  openly  acknowledges,  two  or  three  times,  that  he  is  do  geologist ;  an 
acknowledgment  which,  though  no  more  than  was  manifestly  doe,  does  credit 
to  his  candonr.    Now,  we  cannot  bot  think  it  fair  matter  of  regret,  that 
clergymen  should  be  spreading  themselves  before  the  poblic  io  matters  whidi 
they  confessedly  do  not  understand  ;  that  a  doctor  in  diTinity,  while  owning 
himself  no  geologist,  should  be  presuming  to  orerrole  tbe  geologists  io  sone 
of  the  leading  questions  of  the  science.    When  they  do  thus  presanie,  it  it 
but  natural  that  they  should  make  themselves  somewhat  ridiculoos ;  and  when 
they  make  themselves  ridiculous,  there  will  be  people  wicked  enongh  to  laugh 
at  them.    And  we  will  venture  to  repeat, — for  the  conviction  is  even  stronger 
upon  us  now  than  it  was  before, — that  Dr.  Townley  "  ought  to  bewaxe  how 
he  ventures  before  the  public  with  a  process  of  reasoning."    Bot  perhaps  we 
ought,  in  justice,  to  add,  that  he  may  possibly  have  so  strong  a  oatoral  genius 
for  ludicrous  things,  as  to  perpetrate  them  without  suspecting  it.    As  to  what 
he  says  about  the  production  of  species  firom  natural  causes,  we  have  to  con- 
fess that,  had  we  fully  appreciated  how  original  and  peculiar  he  is  in  his  use 
of  the  term  ftpecies,  we  probably  should  not  have  deemted  it  worth  the  while 
to  offer  any  strictures  upon  that  point    Dr.  Townley  seems  rather  fond  of 
throwing  such  words  as  rationalistic  and  rationalism  at  those  who  difier  from 
him.    We  are  not  disposed  to  complain  of  this  ;  but  we  must  take  the  liberty 
to  suggest  whether,  in  the  present  instance,  his  use  of  those  terms  be  not  some- 
what inappropriate.     Does  he  &ncy  there  is  any  particular  resemblance 
between  the  colour  of  scarlet  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  ?    On  thn  point, 
however,  we  would  but  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  misapplication  of  terms : 
and  we  do  this  without  at  all  expecting  him  to  take  the  suggestion  ;  for  we 
know  full  well  that  when  a  man  has  a  bee  in  his  ear  filling  the  cavities  and 
the  neighbouring  chambers  with  its  buzzing,  there  is  little  chance  of  bis  hearii^ 
any  such  voice  as  ours.    We  must  again  note  it  as  a  very  significant  and  edi- 
fying fact,  that  th3  Westminster  Review  and  Dr.  Townley  are  perfectly  at  one 
in  denouncing  what  is  called  the  larger  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  days ; 
the  diflerence  between  them  being,  that  the  former  does  it  to  tbe  end  of  blow- 
ing up  Christianity,  the  other  of  blowing  up  geology.    Meanwhile,  all  the 
living  geological  authorities  that  we  have  any  acquaintance  with  agree  in  dif> 
fering  essentially  from  them  both.    At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  Dr.  Townley 
finds  it  worthy  of  note,  that  the  geologists  "  get  angry  **  whenever  •*  you 
attack  their  theories."    Such  has  not  been  our  experience  of  the  geologists. 
Whether  the  writer  intended  the  remark  for  us,  we  know  not :  if  he  did,  we 
can  assure  him  that  we  felt  in  the  utmost  good  humour  while  writing  our 
notice  of  him  ;  and  that  in  his  gentle  performance  we  could  not  discov^  the 
slightest  motive  to  wrath,  fierceness,  impatience,  or  any  unbenevoleot  passion 
whatsoever.    Here  is  his  reply : 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  lately  received  the  March  number  of  the  American  Church 
MoNTHLT,  in  which  I  find  what,  cousldering  the  sacred  season  io  which  it  came, 
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I  oagbt,  doabtless,  to  receive  with  thaDkfuUiess  as  a  well  timed  leeaoa  in  humil 
ity. 

In  its  strictures  apon  my  uoprctending  little  pamphlet  Skepticism  a  Folly^  which 
18  a  pai«*ing  attempt  to  show  tbe  ground leBs  onture  of  the  attacks  that  modera 
Geology  is  making:  upon  the  literal  character  of  Niriptural  truth,  after  a  little 
sugaring  of  the  pill.  Logic  is  declared  not  to  be  my  forte,  and.  says  the  Revl>:;wer, 
maoifesily  with  the  kindest  care  for  my  reputation,  *'  purely  he  ought  to  beware 
bow  he  ventures  before  the  public  with  a  process  of  reasoning/'  Ah  well !  a 
haughty  spirit  doet  ^o  before  a  fall,  and  I  htid  long  b?en  vain  euon^h  to  suppose 
— a  foolish  supposition,  by  the  way,  which  I  huve  good  reason  for  thinking  is 
h\m)  entertained  by  my  fHends— that,  innumerable  an  are  ray  deficiencies,  a  kmd 
Providence  had  given  me  a  somewhat  clear  perception  of  truth,  with  some  power 
of  unveiling  its  opposite. 

I  have,  however,  again  looked  over  the  Five  Letters  in  question,  and  am  com- 
forted by  the  conviction  that,  poor  as  my  reasoning  may  be,  it  is  unanswerable 
by  my  critic,  in  whose  article  I  have  in  vain  looke<l  for  arguments  in  reply  to 
mine,  having  ever,  in  the  place  of  "Logic"  found  a  pretentitious  sneer  at  *"  so 
palpable  a  dotage  of  literalism"  as  he  conceives  is  manifested  by  my  '^hide- 
itouud"  faith  in  the  simple  and  literal  truth  of  God's  Word.  To  tbo^^e  who 
have  seen  the  pamphlet  in  question  I  am  quite  willing  to  intrust  my  reputation, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  a«saultd  of  my  Reviewer  are  concerned.  And  to  others, 
who  take  a  special  interest  in  the  subject  under  dii^cuesion,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hend  a  copy  of  the  said  pamphlet,  having  a  few  still,  on  hand  for  diPtribution 
amongst  friends.  Pn  migiuy:,  however,  that  a  finished  treatise  upon  so  importait 
a  RuliJHct  in  a  few  fugitive  letk-rs  pent  originally  to  a  newspaper  amidst  the  press 
of  official  duties  was  at  the  farthest  possible  distance  from  my  thoughts. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  suggestive  arguments  contained  in  those 
letters  have  not  yet  been  at  all  met,  while  I  have  the  deep  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing  that  they  have  the  sanction  of  those  whose  judgment  I  highly  value. 

I  beg,  however,  to  make  a  very  few  observations  in  answer  to  the  Reviewer. 

I  am  accused  of  having  brought  my  argument  "  to  a  hopeless  reduetio  ad 
absurdum,^^  because  I  state  that  Hu>th  Miller  is  opposed  to  Scripture  when  he 
defends  the  theory  of  tL partial  Noachian  Flood,  and  attributes  it  to  a  sinking  of 
tbe  earth.  Now.  as  the  Reviewer  brings  not  the  slightest  argument  against  my 
defence  of  the  literal  interpretation,  I  am  obtuse  enough  to  think  that  my 
"  Logic*'  is  at  least  as  powerful  as  his  rationalistic  Ungb.  To  a  believer  in  Rev* 
elation  there  is  another  somewhat  singular  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  my 
"hide-bound  literalism"  in  interpreting  Scripture  according  to  its  obvious 
meaning,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Flood,  namely,  that  Moses  describes  the 
particular  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  existing  in  his  day ;  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  the  case,  had  the  Deluge  been  caused  by  a  general  "  sinking" 
of  the  earth,  instead  of,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  declare,  by  its  being  "  over- 
flowed." That  partial  depressions  might  take  place  I  do  not  care  to  dispute. 
I  am  also  strangely  charged  with  repelling  "  the  idea  of  natural  causes  having 
borne  any  part  in  bringing  about  the  Deluge ;"  whereas  I  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  :  I  merely  say  that  we  are  bonnd  to  believe  that  those  natural  causes  acted 
in  the  manner  in  which  Inspiration  sa^s  they  acted. 

In  what  the  Reviewer  says  coucernmg  my  remark  that  "  the  variety  of  species 
ma^  have  greatly  increa)>ed  from  natural  causes  since  the  Flood,"  he  is  simply 
dismgennons.  As,  surely,  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  fresh  species  should  be 
a  new  creation,  or  what  k>ecome8  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  ?  For.  I  ask 
attain,  in  words,  which,  in  all  fairness,  our  critic  ought  to  have  quoted.  "Do  the 
different  species  of  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  sheep.  &c.,  vary  more,  the  one  from 
the  other,  than  the  Caucasian  from  the  Hottentot  ?" 

With  respect  to  the  eye  of  the  "  trilobites  of  the  Palaeozoic  period,"  not 
being  a  geologist,  I  simply  asked  a  question  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  eye,  not 
as  to  the  fact  of  there  being  one,  and  also  as  to  the  nature  of  the  light  of  which 
it  was  susceptible.  And  this  question  is  unanswered  yet  Unless,  indeed,  the 
Reviewer  in  tbe  daring  of  bis  geological  prescience,  is  prepared  to  say  that  there 
are  no  varieties  of  light, or  modes  of  seeing  but  those  of  which  he  is  cognizant 

There  is.  moreover,  no  inconsistency  in  the  most  intensely  literal  Scriptarian 
admitting  tbe  existence  of  tbe  earth  and  its  unreasoning  inhabitants  for  untold 
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ft^rei  berore  the  creation  of  the  preeeot  order  of  tbioga,  ss  Geology  teacbvc : 
simply  because  the  Sacred  HUtorian  says  nothing  to  the  contrary,  bat,  rather, 
hiuis  the  same  fdct.  Indeed,  fur  myself,  I  can  only  declare,  that  I  most  readily 
receive  all  and  every  of  the  fadt  which  Geology  has  revealed  :  it  is  the  crude 
reasoning!*,  and  the  rash  anti-Scriptaral  conclusions  which  its  professors  foand 
apon  their  confessedly  most  imperrect  and  ever-Farying  data,  to  which  I  ol^j^^i. 

The  Reviewer,  however,  accu!«es  me  of  farther  inconsisteDcy — be  says  ^  So, 
again,  a  late  writer  in  Bla^wood,  having  remarked  touching  the  creation  of  tbe 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  on  tbe  foarth  day — *This  is  optical,  not  astronoou- 
oal  truth,'  Dr.  Townley  jerks  him  up  thus — *  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  qaiet 
sneer  of  the  Watmintter  on  reading  such  a  defence  of  the  holy  literal  trntb 
of  that  Tolume.  And  this  caviling  is  certainly  most  uncalled  for,  as  tbe 
account  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies  is  literally  and  '  astronomciall j'  correct, 
tphm  considered  in  their  reUdioRS  {to)  and  infiumon  ^^pan  umr  earth;  and  this  it 
was^  of  course,  tbe  legitimate  object  of  tbe  sacrtfd  historian  to  state.  Bat 
who  made  him"  (a^s  my  critic,)  "  the  judge  of  the  historiao-s  *•  legitimate 
object,'  and  what  becomes  of  *  the  holy  literal  truth'  in  Ait  ezplanaUon  of  the 
matter?"  I  confess  the  captious  remark  concerning  my  right  to  judge  of  the 
'  legitimate'  object  Moses  bad  in  view  in  writing  seems  to  me  exceedingly 
puerile  ;  since,  1  suppose,  no  believer  will  deny  that  he  wrote  for  oorediflcatioo, 
and  tbereftire  only  of  those  works  of  God,  with  which  we  hold  immediate 
rdatiom.  Neither  can  I  see  any  inconsistency  in  my  **  explanation."  Tbe 
Inspired  HiBioriaa  does  not  affirm  that  tbe  heavenly  luminaries  were  crtated*^ 
tbe  fourth  day.  They  were  then  **  made"  great  lights.  If  only,  therefore,  the 
light,  which  for  three  days  had  been  circulating  about  the  earth,  were  then 
caused  to  emanate  from  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  I  imagine  the  literal  character 
of  the  narrative  is  sustained.  However,  as  to  tbe  exact  mode  of  this  literal 
truth,  I  am  far  from  dogmatising ;  I  leave  that  to  our  ra^  Christian  geologi»iB. 
My  very  next  paragraph  in  these  said  *'  Letters,"  which  in  fairness  irhould  have 
been  also  quoted,  is  suiOBcient  evidence  of  this. 

The  Reviewer's  questions  about  God's  day  of  redzxe  sufficiently  met  in  the 
pamphlet  itself.  I  am  even  ready  to  admit  that  d  priori  we  might  naturally  have 
supposed  that  days,  when  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Deity,  would  have  been 
Tery  different  from  ours.  But  then  we  should  surely  have  had  some  informatioQ 
by  which  to  form  our  ideas  concerning  them  ;  whereas,  as  I  am  still  "  «him<i- 
cul"  enough  to  think  I  have  clearly  shown  in  the  pamphlet  under  dlscnssioo— 
(indeed,  i  am  proud  to  say  one  of  your  own  distinguished  Divinei  told  me  be 
could  not  see  a  flaw  in  the  argument)— the  greatest  care  seems  to  have  been 
taken  to  show  that  our  days— tbe  natural  days  of  time — are  meant ;  and  hence, 
I  repeat  that  *'  not  the  slightest  intimation  to  the  contrary  is  given"  in  ihv 
Sacred  Volume :  that  St  Augustine  should,  in  this  matter,  have  fallen  into  the 
error,  so  common  in  his  day,  of  exeeuioe  tpirUualizingy  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  the  contrary. 

My  opponent  asks  how,  seeing  the  sun  itself  was  not  created  for  the  first  three 
days,  it  is  possible  to  regard  them  as  "  solar  diurnal  periods."  Bather  a  bsire 
question  for  so  learned  a  pundit,  since  **  solar"  they  certainly  were  not, 
seeing  that,  as  he  says,  that  **  great  light,"-  the  sun,  was  not  yet  made.  But  this 
by  no  means  proves  that  they  were  not  common  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  the  light,  which  even  he,  I  suppose,  will  admit,  was  already  OTer  tbe  earth, 
might  not  give  way  to  darkness ;  though  I  know  not  that  this  is  necessary  to 
support  the  literal  character  of  tbe  record.  And  I  must  acknowledge  that  my 
''literalism"  it  sufficiently  ''stilf necked''  to  believe  that  they  were,  in  the 
sense  of  duration  at  least,  natural  days,  simplif  beeatm  God pUanly  mxjfM  fo. 

In  conclusion,  for  I  wish  to  trespass  on  your  pages  no  further  than  appear!*  to 
me  necessary  in  order  to  defend  the  simple  integrity  of  the  Divine  Vulume,  I 
cannot  but  feel,  with  a  talented  Geological  frien^  who  is  at  the  present  moment 
engaged  in  earnest  investigations  upon  this  very  subject,  that  '*  If  we  give  op 
the  natural  six  days  we  give  up  the  Bible."  So  thinks  also  the  acute  and 
Infldel  WeUnUntto'f  and  therefore  rejoices  in  the  suicidal  attempts  of  a  certain 
school  of  Christian  Geologists  to  do  so.  What  can  the  Socinian,  tbe  Univerbal- 
ist,  the  Quaker,  or  the  An ti- Episcopalian  ask  more  than  this,  to  say  the  least, 
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lax  mode  of  inUrpretatioo.  in  order  to  undermiDe  all  orthodox  truth,  and  to 
establish  as  equally  probable,  their  various  systems  of  error  T 

Oae  thing  further  1  have  observed,  which  is  worthy  of  note ;  namely,  that 
when  you  attack  the  theories  of  these  Christian,  yet  nnqueAtionably  semi- 
ratioaalislio  Geologists,  however  mildly  and  respectfully  you  do  so,  they  gd angry , 
— no  great  sign  of  conscious  strength.    Yours  truly, 

Adam  Townlby. 

Pabis,  C.  W.,  March,  1858. 


READERS'  EXCHANGE. 


A  Logical  Curiosity. — We  are  in  the  practice  of  makiDg  brief  excuraiona, 
now  and  then,  into  the  fields,  or,  to  use  a  phrase  more  german  to  the  matter, 
among  the  crags  of  infidelity,  and  trying  to  ascertain  for  ourselves  what  is  go- 
ing on  there.  And  we  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  getting,  if  possible,  into  the 
infidel  point  of  view,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  what  the  infidels  really  are,  why 
they  are  such,  and  how  tbcy  became  such.  In  other  words,  we  wish,  so  far  as 
may  be,  to  understand  them,  to  look,  as  it  were,  throngh  their  eyes,  and  see 
things  as  they  see  them ;  hoping,  m  this  way,  to  do  them  justice, — for  all  injus- 
tice is  weakness,  and  none  have  a  stronger  claun  to  justice  than  the  unjust, — 
and  to  assuage  their  antipathies  and  draw  them  out  of  their  position,  by  enter- 
ing into  their  position  and  catching  hold  of  their  sympathies ;  possessing  that, 
so  to  speak,  which  possesses  them,  comprehending  that  which  comprehends  them, 
and  being  freemen  in  the  house  that  impri<,ons  them.  And  it  has  often  seemed  to 
us  that  we  Christians,  especially  we  clergymen,  might  accomplish  more  good 
certainly  to  ourselves,  and  probably  to  our  antagonists,  if,  instead  of  denouncing 
the  all^d,  perhaps  the  real  depravity  of  unbelief,  we  should  endeavour,  in  a 
more  liberal  and  fhitemal  way,  to  master  and  remove  the  difficulties  by  which 
unbelievers  are  often  beset ;  and,  if  they  cannot  accept  the  whole  of  Christiani- 
ty, to  prevail  on  them  to  receive  as  much  of  it  as  they  can,  instead  of  forcmg 
them  with  the  alternative  of  taking  the  whole  or  none. 

Howbeit,  in  the  excursions  aforesaid,  we  often  meet  with  very  singular  and 
note-worthy  curiosities,  ethical,  psychological,  and  logistic.  We  have  stumbled 
upon  several  such  in  a  book  entitled  The  Creed  of  Christendom^  written  by  a 
gentleman  named  William  Rathbone  Greg.  The  author  seems  to  be  a  man  of 
very  good  natural  parts,  of  considerable  study,  of  honest  purposes,  and  not  alto- 
gether indisposed  to  fairness  and  integrity  of  argument  He  turns  up  some  just 
and  pr^nant  thoughts ;  and  he  has  a  certain  wiry  sharpness  of  style,  and"  a 
sinewy  grip  of  mind,  so  that,  when  he  hits  upon  such  thoughts,  he  sets  them 
forth  with  much  felicity  and  force.  The  proper  cahnness  of  science,  the  bland 
composure  of  "  reason  seated  on  her  sovereign  hill,"  he  has  none :  instead  there- 
of, he  often  discovers, — though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  justly  said  that  his  hatred 
of  Christianity  in  particular  is  altogether  stronger  than  h's  love  of  truth  in  gen- 
eral,— he  often  discovers  an  intense  argumentative  wilfulness,  as  if  he  would 
very  much  rather  find  Christianity  false  than  true.    In  this,  to  be  sure,  he  is 
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not  specially  distinguished  from  most  of  his  school,  nor,  we  are  «)nT  h  is  sv 
from  too  many  of  the  opposite  school.  Bat,  besides  this,  he  sometimes  b^nji 
an  audacity  and  fierceness  of  paradox,  that  is  highly  instructive ;  and  betraj^ 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  does  not  himsdf  see  or  suspect  that  he  k 
doing  80 ;  as  though  his  judgment,  and  even  his  common  sense  were  tbaroiuliT 
swamped  by  a  sort  of  speculative  virulence.  We  will  quote  a  specimsi  in  t^ 
kind,  as  a  curious  instance  of  what  strange  shifts  men  will  sometiiiies  onwitticidj 
resort  to,  rather  than  relax  tlieh-  tenacity  of  unbelief;  in  other  words,  of  tht 
credulousness  of  incredulity.  The  writer  is  inquirmg  as  to  the  possibility  dt 
supernatural  revelation : 

Can  any  doctrine  be  taught  by  God  to  man,  which  he  mi^ht  not  by  the 
employment  of  bis  own  faculties  have  discerned  or  elicited?  la  other  wwd*, 
caa  the  human  mind  receive  an  idea  which  it  could  not  originate  f  We  think  it 
plain  that  it  cannot.  At  least  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  tbe  nature  and  formt- 
tion  of  that  intellect,  which  can  comprehend  and  graf^p  a  truth  when  pre^cLtrd 
to  it,  and  perceive  that  it  is  a  truth,  and  which  yet  cuuld  not.  in  the  eoan*e  c^ 
time  and  under  favourable  conditions,  work  out  that  truth  by  tbe  ordinary  ofe- 
ratio.i  of  its  own  powers.  It  appears  to  us  that,  by  tbe  very  nature  of  the  mue- 
meat,  tbe  faculties  neccesary  for  tbe  one  mental  process  must  be  comp*=^teat  to 
tbe  other.  If  an  idea  can  fiud  entrance  into  the  mind,  and  takf^  op  its  abode 
there,  does  not  this  very  fact  (^bow  a  JUtiest  for  the  residence  of  that  idea  f  a  6iaeK, 
therefore,  which  would  have  en^^ured  admittance  to  ibe  idea  if  suggested  in  any 
of  tho!«e  mental  procesBes  which  we  call  thought,  or  by  any  of  tibo^^  conobiav 
tions  of  occurrences  which  we  call  accident?  If,  on  tbe  oth«?r  hand,  tbe  idea, 
from  its  strangeness,  its  immensity,  its  want  ot  harmony  with  the  oatarv  aad 
existing  furniture  of  the  mind,  could  never  have  presented  itself  oaturatW. 
would  not  the  same  strangeness  tbe  same  vastneas,  the  same  iacompatibility  of 
essence,  incapacitate  tbe  mind  from  receiving  it  if  presented  superoaturally ! 

The  author  seems  to  regard  this  argument  as  conclusive ;  yet  ihere  needs  bat 
half  an  eye  to  see  that  it  runs  dead  agamst  the  simplest  and  most  ekn^ct^ 
judgments  and  convictions  of  the  human  mind.  For  it  is,  at  bottom,  no  mare 
nor  less  than  this,  that  a  man  can  learn  nothmg  but  what  he  already  know? ; 
so  that  the  very  fact  of  his  understanding  a  tiling  proves  that  it  was  not  tai^ 
him.  Just  as  though  men  were  not  continually  receiving  ideas  which  they  coold 
not  originate !  In  how  long  a  time  and  tmder  what  conditions  could  Mr.  Greg 
originate  the  character  of  Sir  Jack  Falstaff,  or  the  great  Newtonian  law  cl 
universal  gravity?  Will  he  claim,  in  reference  to  these,  that  his  capacity  of 
reception  is  exactly  commensurate  with  his  power  of  production  ?  If  a  nan. 
who  could  never  create  the  character  of  Falstaff,  can  yet  take  it  m  when  delink 
ated  for  him,  who  knows  but  that  the  mind  of  the  human  race  may  understand 
more  of  the  Divine  Character  when  supematurally  revealed,  than  it  could  ever 
discover  by  the  light  of  nature  ?  If  one  man  can  learn  from  another  that  whki 
he  could  never  find  out  by  himself,  then,  evidently,  all  men  may  learn  that  firtTin 
God  which  they  could  never  know,  but  that  He  disclosed  it  to  them.  Any 
man,  all  men,  may  be  able  to  recei\  e  the  itli^a  of  our  Saviour's  cJiaracier,  atJ 
to  derive  much  benefit  from  it,  though  no  more  man  or  nonibcr  of  men  could 
ever  originate  such  an  idea. — In  short,  if  men  could  not  receive  any  idea?  bet 
what  they  could  originate,  then  iutelleebial  progress  would  be  simplv  unposi- 
ble. 

But  there  can  be  little  need  of  going  about  to  refute  such  a  position,  since  do 
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man,  not  even  the  author  hhnself,  could  ever  act  upon  it.  We  offer  it  simply 
as  a  logical  curiosity,  and  as  illustrating,  withal,  how  true  it  is,  that  whom 
Christianity  does  not  enlighten,  them  it  benights ;  because,  aa  it  comes  from  the 
Source  of  Reason,  so  they  are  naturally  betrayed  into  very  unreasonable  things* 
who  set  themselves  to  reason  agamst  it  Surely  the  Gospel  must  indeed  be  tiie 
wisdom  of  God,  else  they  who  undertake  to  oppose  it  would  not  be  so  signally 
deserted  by  the  wisdom  of  nature. 

What  comes  from  Heaven,  to  Heaven  by  nature  clings, 
And  if  dissevered  thence  ltd  course  is  short 


THE  CHURCH  AT   HOME. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  seems  to  be  especially  active  among  the  Churchmen 
of  Connecticut  Its  latest  manifestation  is  in  the  forming  of  a  Society  for  the 
Increase  of  the  Mmistry,  with  Professor  Eliot,  of  Hartford,  as  its  first  Presi- 
dent and  with  Yice  Presidents  and  Local  Secretaries  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  object  of  the  Society  is,  to  find  suitable  young  men  for  the  mm- 
istry of  the  Church,  and  to  aid  them  in  acquu*ing  a  thorough  clerical  education. 
It  IS  to  consist  of  all  persons  who  shall  annual^  pay  $3,  or  more,  and  of  all 
clergymen  contributing  to  its  funds.  Its  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Hart- 
ford, in  Commencement  week,  to  hear  reports,  elect  officers,  and  transact  any 
other  needful  business.  It  has  a  Board  of  Directors,  who  are  empowered  to 
appoint  local  secretaries  to  further  its  interests  in  particular  sections,  and  other 
agents  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  The  Bishops  are  to  be  enrolled  as  Patrons 
of  the  Society,  on  signifying  their  willingness.  As  a  scheme  of  organized  and 
systematic  effort  for  supplying  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  and  confessed,  the 
enterprise  cannot  be  too  earnestly  commended  :  we  certainly  wish  it  all  success. 
The  names  of  the  present  list  of  officers  afford  a  strong  guaranty  of  liberal, 
prudent,  and  efficient  management.  They  have  issued  a  circular,  setting  forth  a 
programme  of  their  plans  and  aims,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

To  effect  an  object  so  important  the  Society  propose  to  themselves,  and  to 
tlo^e  who  will  assist  them,  a  two- fold  course.  In  the  first  place,  they  undertake 
to  find  ntUable  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  not  waiting  for  them  to  present  themselves^  but 
searching  after  them,  encouraging  them,  and  Bustainingthem,  provided  they  prove 
deserving,  io  their  earliest  aspiralions  towards  the  Ministry.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Society  desire  to  furuisb  the  necessary  instruction  for  such  candidated 
as  they  may  find  to  be  entirely  worthy  of  assistance,  at  the  school,  the  college, 
aod  the  Theological  School,  through  either  or  all  of  which,  according  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  it  is  the  iutention  of  the  Society  to  carry  their  Beneficiaries. 

It  is  no  part  of  their  plan  to  form  a  local  organization,  or  to  conduct  any 
merely  local  operatioos.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  object,  with  the  original  members, 
is  to  found  a  General  Assoclatioa,  to  secure  a  general  cooperation,  and  to  open 
the  way  to  any  suggestions  or  measures  by  which  the  enterprise  may  be  more 
widely  and  more  successfully  extended.  They  wholly  disclaim  all  narrow 
motivpB.  of  whatsoever  name  or  fi)rm,  whether  sectional  or  partisan,  desiring  as 
they  earnestly  and  unanimously  do,  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  Entire  Church. 

To  accomplish  a  work  of  this  general  nature,  the  Society  rely  upon  the  interest 
and  the  activity  of  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Laity  in  every  quarter  of 
the  Church.  They  call  upon  their  Fathers  and  their  Brethren  to  join  in  the 
enlerpr;zt' ;  thoy  invoke  the  sympathies,  the  energies,  and  the  offerings  of  all 
orders,  all  ages ;  they  turn  to  the  men,  the  women  and  the  children  of  the 
Church,  and  appeal  to  every  member  of  Christ's  Holy  Body,  to  unite  in  this 
labour  for  their  Head  in  Heaven  and  for  His  Church  on  earth. 
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Tbb  Bkt.  Aba  Batoit,  D.D^  of  Bortoo,  departed  this  life  on  the  erenkg  of 
Wednesday,  March  24th.  He  wu  the  old^  Presbyter  in  the  DiooeBe,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Church,  bein^  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  53d 
of  his  ministry.  He  was  a  Tery  nobfe  and  beantifol  old  man ;  so  sweetly  vm- 
erable  in  all  ms  looks  and  ways,  that  yon  cocdd  hardly  converse  with  him  with- 
oat  bein^  moved  to  call  him  father.  The  cfanrch  of  the  Advent  had  many 
thinp  deligbtinl  to  kx^  upon,  hot  none  that  were  more  so  than  the  erect  fom, 
the  longsiivery  locks,  and  the  serene  and  mdlow  dignity  of  tins  andent  man  of 
God.  Day  after  day,  morning  and  evening,  in  cahn  and  in  storm,  he  was  to 
be  seen  there  in  his  place,  and  his  very  pesenoe  was  an  in^iration  of  parity 
and  peace.  Only  a  week  before  his  deatn,  he  had  hdped  to  commit  the  body 
of  Dr.  Croewell,  his  compeer  inyeare  and  Christian  gra!oes,  to  the  gromid.  tic 
travelled  from  Boston  to  New  Haven  on  the  day  of  his  friend  s  barial  and,  ar- 
riving late  at  that  city,  passed  at  once  from  the  cars  to  the  cfanrch,  tock  part  m 
the  services,  attended  the  body  to  the  grave,  at  which  he  stood  for  a  loqg  thne 
nncovered.  It  was  nearly  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
either  rest  or  food,  having  had  neither  since  the  same  hour  in  the  morning.  Be- 
taming  to  Boston  on  the  next  day,  he  complained  of  no  other  £Eitigne  tfaui  soch 
as  resulted  from  the  confinement  to  one  portion  in  the  cars,  and  ins^ted  npon 
taking  a  long  walk  to  attend  theevenii^  service  of  the  Church.  At  the  mora- 
ing  service  on  Thorsday,  he  was  again  m  his  accostomed  place ;  but  he  at  once 
returned  to  his  home  and  did  not  again  leave  it  His  raneral  was  celebrated 
with  becoming  honours  at  the  place  which  had  so  long  been  beautified  by  his 
presence.  Tmrngfa  a  physical  infirmity  incapacitated  mm,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, many  years  ago,  from  much  public  teaching  in  the  church,  few  men,  in  Ae 
diocese,  have  been  neater  or  more  fruitful  workers,  in  the  quiet  pi^hs  of  minis- 
terial and  priestly  duty,  than  Dr.  Eaton.  And  this  continued  to  be  true,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  up  to  almost  the  day  of  his  death ;  as  was  wdl  attested  by 
the  crowds  of  all  classes  in  society,  especially  the  pocnr,  who  thronged  the  church 
at  his  buriaL 

Dr.  Eaton  was  bom  at  Plaistow,  New  Hampshire,  July  25di,  1778 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University  in  1803 ;  the  same  jear^  at  the  request  of  the 
Wardens,  he  began  to  officiate  as  lay  reader  in  Christ  churdi,  Boston,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  till  1805,  when  he  was  ordamed  both  deacon  and  priest,  by 
Bishop  Benjamin  Moore,  in  Trinity  church,  New  York-  He  was  recttH*  of 
Christ  church  from  that  time  till  1829,  when  he  resigned,  and  became  a  city 
missionary,  which  office  he  h^  till  1837,  working  among  the  destitute,  and 
preaching  in  a  hall  where  the  seats  were  free.  From  1837  to  1841,  he  was 
connected  with  St  Mary's  Hall,  and  resided  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey ;  and 
returned  from  thence  to  Boston.  The  first  Sunday  school  in  Boston,  and,  it  is 
said,  in  New  England,  was  established  by  Dr.  Eatcm,  in  1815. 

The  Rbv.  Bbthkl  Judd,  D.D.,  is  another  of  die  fathers  lately  called  to 
their  rest  He  departed  this  life,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  Thursday, 
April  8th.  He  was  bora  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  in  the  Sprins:  of  1776 ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1797 ;  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Moore,  of 
New  York,  in  1798 :  so  that  he  was  82  years  old,  and  bad  been  in  the  minis- 
try 60  years.  At  different  periods  of  bis  life,  Dr.  Judd  was  engaged  in  tbs 
dioceses  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Western  New  York,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  and  Florida.  He  was  one  of  the  eariy  Presidents  of  St  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  and  also  rector  of  the  church  at  that  place.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  Church  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  organized  several 
parishes  and  drafted  a  constitution  for  the  Diocese,  when  the  number  of  its 
clergy  should  entitle  it  to  be  admitted  as  such.  Among  the  Missionary  sta- 
tions which  he  held  was  St  Augustine,  Florida.  For  about  fifteen  years  be 
was  Rector  of  St  James's  church.  New  London,  Conn.,  the  parish  of  which 
Bishop  Seabnry  was  once  incumbent    This  chai^  he  resigned  on  being  ap- 
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poiDted  Preadeot  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  ia  Cheshire,  Codd.  Dr.  Jndd 
retained  in  a  remarlcable  degree  his  physical  and  mental  yigoar,  and  his  energy 
was  very  little  impaired  by  the  burden  of  years.  Within  a  month  of  his  death 
he  occupied  the  palpit 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Dudley  A.  Tyng  has  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  cler- 
ical deaths  with  which  the  Church  tias  lately  been  smitten.  It  seems  that  he 
was  observing  a  threshing  machine,  in  his  barn,  a  few  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, when,  somehow,  his  sleeve  got  caught  in  the  gearing,  so  that  his  right 
arm  was  drawn  in,  and  dreadfully  lacerated.  The  arm  was  afterwards  ampu- 
tated, but  the  loss  of  blood  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  so  great,  that  he 
had  not  strength  enough  left  to  carry  him  through.  The  Banner  of  the  Cross 
closes  a  notice  of  the  sad  event  with  the  following  just  tribute :  '*  Mr.  Tyng 
was  vonng,  he  was  a  man  of  hieh  promise,  of  gentle  manners  and  winning 
speech  in  private  intercourse,  and  his  mingling  in  services  with  other  denom- 
inations made  him  very  widely  known  in  this  city  out  of  our  Church.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  the  painful  incidents  of  his  death,  have  caused  a 
more  general  sympathy  and  grief  than  we  remember  to  have  witnessed  here 
bsfore.  In  this  feeling  we  deeply  participate.  "We  mourn  over  his  departure, 
over  such  a  hiding  from  our  eyes  of  youthful  gifts  and  expanding  powers." 

The  course  of  the  Church  Book  Society  is  still  onward  and  upward,  its 
business  steadily  growing  in  a  sound  and  healthy  manner.  During  the  month 
of  March,  the  total  of  sales  was  92,822,  of  cash  received  for  them,  92,025,  and 
of  donations,  $902 ;  making  the  whole  cash  receipts  for  the  month  to  be 
92.928.  But  the  establishment  is  still  in  need  of  help,  to  work  off  its  old 
debt :  moreover,  it  is  appointed  to  do  a  work  of  charity,  and  must  therefore 
derive  from  charity  the  strength  to  do  it. 


THE  CHURCH  ABROAD. 

The  Archbishop  op  York  still  refuses  to  let  the  Convocation  of  his  Prov- 
ince transact  any  business  whatever,  when  they  assemble.  At  the  last  meeting 
there  was  a  succession  of  petitions  and  gravamina,  all  in  the  same  strain  of 
complaint  at  being  so  arbitrarily  muzzled  by  their  President.  'ITiey  finally, 
after  summary  prorogation,  determined  to  address  the  Queen  directly,  to  obtain 
a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  Chqrch  Education  Society  in  Ireland,  conducted  without  any  gov- 
emment  aid,  raises  £40,000  a-year,  and  teaches  in  its  schools  some  80,000 
children,  of  whom  no  less  than  15,770  are  the  children  of  Romish  parents. 
Of  the  2.000  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church,  there  are  scarcely  90  who  support  the 
"  godless  colleges ''  of  government. 

The  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  is  again  in  England,  with  a  view  to  effect  a 
division  of  his  diocese  by  the  erection  of  St  Helena  into  a  separate  See,  and 
to  press  upon  the  Church  the  need  there  is  of  Missionary  Bishops  in  portions 
of  South  Africa  still  uncared  for.  He  has  set  forth  an  appeal  "  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  Missions  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa,''  which  sup- 
plies some  valuable  information.  That  the  Zulus  and  Kafirs  are  now  well 
provided  for  by  the  S.  P.  G. ;  and  that  he  has  several  sons  of  their  Chiefo 
being  educated  under  his  own  roof.  That  he  may  fairly  plead  for  the  Hotten- 
tots, who,  though  the  aboriginal  owners  of  the  country,  have  at  this  day  scarce 
a  foot  of  land  which  they  can  call  their  own.  That  they  still  number  some 
100,000 ;  and  that  no  Church  Society  has  yet  made  any  special  grant  towards 
their  conversion.    That  for  the  European  population,  he  asks  do  further  aid : 
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fheat  churches  are  built ;  their  ministers  partly  sustained  by  themselTes :  ths 
help  still  given  them  may  soon  be  dimiDished,  ixrhaps  withdrawn  altog^ber. 
That,  when  he  left  England,  £17,000  had  been  raised,  and  £2,300  arjear  sob- 
scribed  for  five  years.    That,  by  means  of  these  funds,  33  clergy  and  25  cat«- 
chists  have  been  maintained  in  his  Diocese  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Ut* 
five  years.    That,  at  the  cloee  of  1857,  the  term  of  the  subscriptions  expired ; 
and  that  be  U  now  committed  to  the  support  of  some  60  fellow  labonreri  at  a 
cost  of  about  £3,200  a-year.    That  the  only  aid  he  has  from  Englatd  towards 
meeting  this,  is  a  grant  of  £1,800  a-year  from  the  S.  P.  G.    That  12  statioa 
are  now  waiting  for  teachers ;  and  that  the  cost  of  each,  with  a  teacher  on  tl^ 
ground,  and  a  building  erected,  would  not  be  lar  from  £^0  a-year.     That  is 
the  last  few  years  38  buildings  have  been  erected,  most  of  them  cbarcbes,  ai^ 
24  more,  chiefly  mission-chapels,  are  greatly  needed.     That  he  has  taken  out 
to  South  Africa  more  than  100  clergy  and  catechists,  and  has  paid,  oat  of 
fiiods  raised  by  himself  in  England,  the  large  sum  of  £5.000  for  their  passagra 
and  journeys.    That  the  amount  now  needed  for  churches,  chapels,  schoc^ 
passages,  and  other  expenses,  is  not  less  than  £5,000  ;  and  a  further  income  of 
£1,500  a-year,  to  maintain  existing  missions  on  their  pn?sent  footing.     That 
the  work  is  each  year  becoming  more  and  more  a  pure  minion  work  among 
the  Hottentots  and  other  native  races ;  and  that,  oo  an  average,  the  latioiireis 
do  not  each  cost  the  mother  Church  more  than  £50  a-ycar. 

The  Synod  of  Tasmania  met  on  Michaelmas  Day,  September  29th,  and 
coutinued  in  session  upwards  of  a  week.  The  value  of  lay  cooperation  was 
fully  brought  out,  most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Colony,  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Jbc,  being 
among  the  representatives.  A  Dissenting  paper  speaks  thus  of  the  seasicn  : 
"  That  the  laitv  as  well  as  the  clergy  are  arousai  to  a  sense  of  the  necesity  of 
energy  and  self-dependence,  is  the  great  result  achieved  by  the  recent  sittings 
of  the  Diocesan  Synod ;  and  we  congratulate  them  upon  the  attainment  of 
that  result,  as  being  the  foundation  of  future  success.  .  .  .  We  congratu- 
late the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  upm  the  Christian  spirit  and 
marked  forbearance  manifestetl  by  the  clergy  and  lay  repr^entatives  through- 
out the  conference."  The  following  are  among  the  fundamental  articles 
adopted  by  the  Synod  : 

1.  That  this  branch  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Tasmar 
nia  doth  hold  and  maintain  the  doctrine  and  sacrumt-nis  of  Chri:«t,  as  the  Lord 
hath  commanded  in  liis  holy  Word,  as  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land hath  received  and  explained  the  same  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in 
the  form  and  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  conpfcrating  of  Bishops,  priests-, 
and  deacons,  and  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Keligion. 

2.  That  the  Diocesan  Synod  constituted  for  the  government  of  this  branch  of 
the  said  Church  shall  hold  and  maintain  the  saiil  doctrine  and  sacraments  of 
Christ,  and  shall  have  no  power  to  make  any  alterutioa  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  in  any  of  the  formularips  of  the  Church  :  pro- 
vided that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  Synod  irom  accepting 
any  alteration  of  the  formularies  and  version  of  the  Bible,  that  may  from  tim< 
to  time  be  adopted  by  the  United  Church  of  EnglaDd  and  Ireland. 

3.  That  the  Bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  are  three  distinct  elements  of  the 
Synod,  whose  concurrent  assent  shall  be  necessary  to  all  its  resolutions:  pro- 
vided that,  ordinarily,  the  votes  of  the  whole  8yD(»d  shall  l>e  taken  collectively  5 
but  that,  on  the  request  of  the  Bishop,  of  three  clergymen,  or  of  three  laymen, 
the  votes  of  each  of  the  abovenamed  orders  shall  be  taken  separatily. 

4.  That  all  inducted  or  licensed  clergymen  in  the  diocese,  iu  the  cure  of  souls, 
be  members  of  the  Synod. 

6.  That  every  lay  reprt'scntative  be  resident  in  the  diocese,  and  a  commum- 
cant  of  the  Church,  in  conformity  to  the  law  laid  down  in  the  8th  rubric  appended 
to  the  Office  for  administering  the  Holy  Communion,  provided  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  so  doing  has  offered  itself. 
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BISHOP  SBABURY'S  ANTI-CALVINISM. 

(Concluded.) 

But,  however  the  justice  of  God  may  be  satisfied  this  way^ 
we  find  the  vengearice  of  God  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  against 
sinners.  Did  not  the  wrath  of  God  want  to  l^e  appeased,  as 
well  as  His  justice  satisfied  ?  And  is  not  the  death  of  Christ 
that  which  appeases  the  wrath  of  God,  as  well  as  satisfies  the 
justice  of  God  ? 

God,  I  know,  has  too  often  been  represented  by  hot-headed 
zealots  of  all  religions,  and,  what  is  very  strange,  by  all  sects 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  a  wrathful,  vindictive  Being,  ever 
armed  with  rage  and  fury,  and  ever  ready  to  discharge  them 
with  unrelenting  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  erring  mortals. 
But,  certainly,  the  Bible,  properly  attended  to,  will  show  Him 
in  a  much  more  amiable  light.  We  shall  there  find  His  grand 
characteristic  to  be  love,  and  gentleness,  and  long-suflfering, 
even  to  the  greatest  sinners.  It  was  His  love  that  gave  His 
Son  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  ;  and  the  same  love  gives 
us  everything  that  we  enjoy  in  this  world,,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  hopes  with  regard  to  the  next  world. 

The  Scriptures  make  mention  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  many 

places,  and  represent  its  effects  to  be  very  terrible  against 

impenitent  sinners.    And,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  evil,  wicked 

life  must  end  in  misery  unspeakable.    But  this  misery  seems 
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rather  to  be  the  necessary  and  natural  consequence  of  sin,  than 
the  effect  of  any  vindictiveness  in  God. 

Let  it  be  considered  that  the  same  conduct  on  the  part  of 
God  often  has  very  different,  sometimes  opposite,  effects  on 
different  men.  The  goodness  of  God,  we  know,  has  a  nataral 
tendency  to  lead  men  to  repentance ;  and  yet  some  men  are  by 
it  hardened  in  sin. 

It  was  the  goodness  of  God  that  endeavoured  to  convince 
Pharaoh,  that  He  was  the  God  of  all  nature,  and  tliat  it  was 
His  will  that  the  Israelites  should  be  dismisi^ed  from  their 
slavery.  And  yet  all  the  miracles,  that  the  love  of  God 
wrought  for  his  conviction,  proved  the  occasion  of  hardening 
him  in  his  impiety  ;  insomuch  that  God  is  said  to  have  har- 
dened his  heart.  Not  that  GoD  exerted  any  power  upon  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  to  make  it  hard ;  but  that  the  goodness  of 
God,  which  really  had  a  tendency  to  soften  his  heart,  and  to 
bring  him  to  submit  to  the  God  of  the  universe,  had  this 
unhappy  eficct  upon  him. 

Those  methods,  also,  which  God  used  for  the  repentance  and 
amendment  of  the  Jews,  served  only  to  confirm  them  in 
impiety.  So  that  God  is  said  to  have  made  their  hearts  gross; 
to  have  shut  their  eyes,  and  closed  their  ears.  Whereas  it 
was  only  the  perverse  use  they  made  of  that  goodness  of  God, 
which  ought  to  have  led  them  to  repentance  ;  their  resisting 
those  means  of  conviction,  which  God  gave  them ;  that  pro- 
duced this  effect.  In  these  instances,  even  the  goodness  of  God 
had  finally  the  same  consequences  which  are  ordinarily  pro- 
duced by  wrath  among  men. 

As  wrath  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Scriptures,  so  are  arms, 
hands,  eyes.  Do  we  from  thence  conclude  that  God  has  all 
the  parts  of  an  human  body  ?  By  no  means.  By  these  expres- 
sions we  understand  the  power  and  knowledge  of  God. — God 
is  also  said  to  repent^  to  grieve.  Do  we  understand  these 
phrases  literally  ?  Why,  then,  must  we  suppose  God  to  be  an 
angry,  enraged,  furious,  vindictive  Being?  Why  mast  we 
ascribe  to  Him  one  of  the  greatest  infirmities,  one  of  the  most 
baneful  passions  of  human  nature,  because  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  the  wrath  of  God  ?  The  Scriptures  were  written  for  man ; 
but  the  end  of  writing  them  would  have  been  defeated,  had  not 
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their  language  been  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  man. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  wrath  of  God  ?  I 
know  not  how  to  express  myself  better  than  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
state  of  contrariety  and  opposition,  between  the  holy  nature  of 
God  and  the  sinful  nature  of  man.  Sin  excited  this  contra- 
riety, and  sin  keeps  it  up.  If  man  continues  finally  impenitent 
and  unreclaimed,  this  contrariety  will  have  all  the  dismal 
consequences  that  the  most  inflamed  wrath  could  produce. 
But  all  the  appeasing  that  this  wrath  wants  is,  that  the  oflfender 
return  to  his  duty  ;  that  he  cease  from  sin,  and  give  himself 
up,  to  be  governed  and  directed  entirely  by  the  will  of  God  : 
whenever  this  happens,  all  contrariety  between  God  and  man 
ceases.  And  this,  truly  and  properly  speaking,  is  the  only  real 
forgiveness  of  sins. 

While  a  man  goes  on  in  an  evil,  wicked  course  of  life,  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  him  as  treasuring  up  to  himself  lorath,  against 
the  day  ofvyrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  GoD.* 
Not  that  he  excites  any  angry,  furious,  revengeful  emotions 
in  God.  But  he  raises  up  an  evil,  wrathful  state  of  opposition 
between  himself  and  his  Creator.  And  if  he  continues  finally 
impenitent,  he  will  finally  be  excluded  from  all  happiness  with 
his  Creator;  which  implies  as  great  and  as  real  a  state  of 
anguish  and  misery,  as  any  being  can  possibly  fall  into.  But, 
whenever  he  repents,  and  forsakes  his  sins,  and  turns  to  God 
in  well-doing,  seeking  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality  with 
God,  this  wrathful  state  ceases  ;  the  opposition  between  him 
and  his  Creator  is  at  an  end.  Instead  of  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  God  will  render  to  him  glory, 
honour,  and  peace,  even  eternal  life.t 

But  is  not  all  this  satifying  of  the  justice,  and  appeasing  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  eflfected  in 
the  way  of  Imputation  ? — I  answer,  not  at  all :  there  is  nothing 
like  imputation  in  it. 

The  advocates  for  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
I  suppose,  mean  that  it  is  so  imputed  to  us,  as  that  we  may 
reckon  it  our  own ;  and  are,  by  it,  to  bo  accounted  as  right- 
eous, by  God,  as  if  we  had  never  sinned  ;  for  the  righteousness 
•  of  Chbist  is  His  being  free  from  all  sin.    If  they  mean  not  as 
*  Romans  ii.  5.  f  See  Romans  ii  4-10. 
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much  as  this,  they  are  mere  players  upon  words,  and  deserve 
no  notice. 

According  to  this  scheme,  we  may  be  as  righteous  as  Christ 
is  ;  for  Christ  has  no  righteousness  but  His  own,  whereby  He 
is  righteous ;  and  if  we  have  the  righteousness  of  Christ  so 
imputed  to  us,  as  to  make  it  our  own,  then  are  we  as  righteous 
as  Christ.  But  this  is  an  arrant  falsehood.  We  all  have 
sinned  ;  and,  however  we  may  have  repented,  and  forsaken  our 
sins,  and  obtained  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  witii  God  ; 
yet  it  never  will  be  true  of  us,  that  we  have  no  sin  ;  that  we 
have  not  sinned  ;  and  therefore  saith  St  John,  If  we  say  thai 
we  have  no  ««,  we  deceive  ourselvesj  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.* 

According  to  this  scheme,  I  see  not  what  need  there  was  of 
Christ's  death,  or  anything  He  did.  For,  if  by  imputation  we 
may  be  made  as  righteous  as  Christ,  then  imputation  might 
have  done  as  well  without  Christ's  death  as  with  it 

Again :  If  imputation  will  do,  then  all  men  may  be  saved,  if 
God  has  but  goodness  enough  to  save  them.  For,  if  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  by  being  imputed,  could  make  five  hundred 
men  holy,  it  might  in  the  same  way  make  every  descendant  of 
Adam  holy,  if  God  pleased. 

As  to  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  attribute  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  to  us,  they  are  all  capable  of  a  much 
more  reasonable  interpretation.  The  two  following  are  what 
I  have  commonly  heard  produced  :  1  Corinthians^  i.,  30  ;  where 
Christ  is  said  to  be  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sandifi- 
cation,  and  redemption.  But  there  is  not  a  word  said  about 
imputation  here  ;  and  if  anything  is  meant  about  it,  it  must 
relate  to  the  redemption,  as  well  as  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  :  and  then  we  should  not  be  really  and  trvly^  but  only 
imputativdy  redeemed.  The  true  meaning  of  those  words  is 
undoubtedly  this :  That  Christ  is  in  us  the  author  of  all  good- 
ness ;  of  real  and  true  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifi- 
cation  and  redemption. 

The  other  text  is  Romans  v.   19 :   For  as  by  om  mmis 

disobedience  many  were  made  sinners ;  so  by  the  obedience  of  One 

shall  many  be  made  righteous.    But  this  is  evidently  against 

them,  till  they  can  prove  that  we  became  sinners  only  by  the 

•  1  EpisUe  i.  18. 
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imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  us :  which  is  a  harder  task  than 
any  man  in  his  senses  will  attempt.  Adam's  disobedience 
brought  an  evil  nature  upon  his  posterity,  by  complying  with 
which  we  have  become  really  sinners ;  and  from  Christ  we 
must  have  a  holy  nature,  by  obeying  of  which  we  may  become 
really  righteous. 

To  say  no  more  of  this  imputation-scheme,  it  is  a  mere 
childish  rattle',  and  a  man  of  sense  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
open  his  mouth  in  defence  of  it.  It  is  as  impossible  that  a  sinful 
man  should  be  made  holy  by  imputation,  as  it  is  that  a  sick 
man  should  be  made  well,  or  a  black  man  white,  by  imj)utalion. 

If,  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  no  more  be 
meant  than  that  God  forgives  our  sins  for  Christ's  sake,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  best  to  express  it  in  those  words.  There  is, 
however,  a  manifest  diflFerence  between  imputing  the  righteous- 
ness of  one  person  to  another,  and  forgiving  one  person  for  the 
sake  of  another. 

Suppose  I  had  done  you  some  great  injury,  and  you  had  it  in 
your  power  to  punish  me  very  severely  ;  and  a  friend  of  yours 
should  have  goodness  enough  to  intercede  for  me,  and  should 
engage  to  make  you  such  reparation  for  the  injury  I  had  done 
you,  as  you  thought  sufiScient.  You  might  out  of  regard  to 
your  friend  forgive  me,  so  far  as  not  to  punish  me ;  but  you 
never  could  impute  the  goodness  of  your  friend  to  me.  You 
would  still  look  upon  me  as  a  base  and  wicked  man,  unworthy 
of  any  regard,  till  you  saw  evidently  that  I  was  reformed,  and 
was  incapable  any  more  of  doing  you  wrong. 

This  instance  is  easily  applied.  So  that,  allowing  the  impu- 
tation-scheme to  be  true,  it  would  not  answer  the  end  proposed. 
The  most  it  could  do,  would  be  to  screen  us  from  the  positive 
infliction  of  punishment  from  GoD  :  it  could  not  make  us 
capable  of  heavenly  happiness  ;  because  it  would  leave  us  under 
the  full  power  of  our  evil  lusts,  and  passions,  and  appetites ; 
under  the  full  effect  of  all  the  natural  consequences  of  sin. 

To  return  from  this  digression. 

Had  nothing  more  been  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  Adam, 
than  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  Divine  Justice,  I  see  not  why 
all  men  might  not  have  been  saved  through  the  means  of  that 
full  satisfaction  that  was  made  by  Christ.    But  Adam's  fall 
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was  deeper,  than  that  it  conld  be  remedied  by  this  alone.  He 
had  destroyed  that  nature  which  he  had  received  from  God,  and 
which  made  him  susceptible  of  heavenly  happiness  ;  and  he 
had  gotten  an  evil  nature  of  lust  and  sin,  which  involved  him 
in  misery.  In  order  to  save  him,  the  evil  nature  which  he  had 
acquired  must  be  brought  to  nothing  in  him,  and  the  Divine 
nature  which  he  had  lost  must  be  renewed  in  him. 

I  have  already  observed  that  a  Divine  Principle,  or  a  sensi- 
bility of  goodness,  was  imparted  to  Adam,  when  God  gave  him 
the  promise  of  a  Saviour,  the  Seed  of  the  Woman.  This  sensi- 
bility of  goodness  *  is  the  only  foundation  of  virtue  and  holine^ 
in  man.  Without  it,  he  would  have  no  capacity  of  either.  To 
bring  this  to  perfection  in  man,  is  the  end  and  design  of  all 
that  Christ  hath  done. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  this  is  cherished  and  attended  to, 
it  will  grow  and  increase  ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  the 
fallen  nature  will  decline  and  die  away.  But  if  it  be  checked 
and  suppressed,  it  will  become  weak,  and  the  evil  lusts  and 
propensities  of  our  fallen  nature  will  gather  strength. 

This  principle  God  always  loves,  and  always  elects,  because 
it  is  something  of  His  own  likeness  and  nature.  He  cannot 
turn  away  from  it  nor  reject  it.  Its  breathings  after  Him  He 
always  regards ;  and  always  meets  its  tendencies  towards 
Ilim. 

This  it  is  which  makes  man  susceptible  of  the  influences  and 
inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  :  and  when  this  is  quite  stifled 
and  extinguished,  the  unhappy  person  is  in  a  state  of  reproba- 
tion, and  is  no  longer  capable  of  receiving  any  good  from  God. 

This  is  the  foundation  or  seed  of  the  new  creation,  or  new 
man  ;  and  our  spiritual  regeneration  consists  in  having  this 
seed  brought  to  a  complete  and  perfect  birth  in  us.  This  is 
that  in  us  which  sinneth  not,  of  which  St  John  speaks.t 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  Gospel  is  to  bring  men  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  Principle ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  holiness.  To  accomplish  this,  tlie  sinless  life 
of  Christ  hath  great  power  byway  of  Example  ;  His  heavenly 
doctrines,  byway  of  Instruction  :  and  the  contemplation  of  His 
sufferings  and  death,  of  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  of 

*  This  is  conFcienc  .  f  1  Epistle  iii.  9. 
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His  coming  again  to  judge  the  world,  is  a  most  powerful 
engine,  to  bring  men  from  the  indulgence  of  the  evil  lusts,  and 
passions,  and  tempers  of  their  fallen  nature,  to  that  holiness  and 
virtue  which  God  requires.  All  that  Christ  said,  or  did,  or 
taught,  or  sufifered  ;  all  the  dispensations  of  God's  providence  ; 
all  the  influences  of  His  Spirit  ;  all  the  writings  of  the  Prophets, 
Apostles,  and  Evangelists,  will  be  lost  upon  us ;  neither  prayers, 
nor  preaching,  nor  sacraments,  can  do  us  any  good,  unless  they 
lead  us  to  mortify  the  lusts,  and  passions,  and  tempers  of  our 
fallen  nature ;  unless  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  life  be 
brought  forth,  and  be  growing  and  increasing  in  us. 

When  we  are  so  convinced  of  the  evil  tendency  of  the  lusts 
and  passions  and  tempers  of  our  fallen  nature,  as  to  turn  from 
them,  resist  them,  deny  them,  and  keep  them  under,  then  do  we 
put  off  tlie  old  many  with  his  corrupt  deeds.  And  when  we 
aspire  after  that  holiness  which  the  Gospel  requires,  living  in 
the  virtues  of  humility,  charity,  and  purity,  copying  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ's  most  holy  life,  then  do  we  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  is  nenewed  after  the  Image  of  God.*  Then  are  we 
regenerate, — have  a  new  nature ;  then  are  we  the  children, 
the  elect,  the  beloved  of  God  :  and,  if  we  go  on  persevering 
and  growing  in  virtue  and  holiness  to  the  end  of  our 
lives,  we  shall  receive  perfect  and  complete  redemption  from 
all  the  evils  of  our  fallen  nature ;  and  perfect  and  complete 
happiness  with  God  the  Father  of  our  spirits. 

The  foundation  of  all  this  must  be  Faith.  We  must  believe 
that  our  natural  lusts  and  passions  tend  to  evil,  and  will  make 
us  miserable,  before  we  shall  resist  and  deny  them.  We  must 
believe  that  virtue  and  holiness  are  the  only  possible  foundation 
of  happiness  with  God,  before  we  shall  be  induced  to  practise 
them.  We  must  believe  what  God  declares,  before  we  can  be 
brought  to  obey  what  He  commands. 

For,  however  religious  contention  may  have  multiplied  the 
definitions  of  faith,  and  obscured  its  nature,  in  a  theological 
sense,  it  can  be  no  more  than  the  belief  of  what  God  says :  and 
Christian  faith,  in  particular,  is  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  that  is,  of  the  Gospel.  When  we  believe  the  Gos- 
pel so  as  to  obey  it,  and  regulate  ourselves  by  it,  then  it  has 

*  GolossiaoB  iii.  10.    Epheeiaoe  iv.  24. 
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its  proper   effect  upon  us ;  then  are  we  Christians  indeed. 

The  Gospel  can  do  us  no  good,  unless, we  obey  it ;  we  <»unot 
obey  it,  unless  we  believe  it.  Therefore  is  there  so  much 
attributed  to  faith  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  by  St 
Paul  ;  who  frequently  by  that  term  distinguishes  the  Gospel 
from  the  Law  of  Moses.  In  this  sense  is  he  to  be  und^^tood 
when  he  sets  faith  in  opposition  to  works,  and  ascribes  the 
whole  of  our  salvation  to  faith,  without  any  regard  to  works. 
For,  in  those  passages,  he  only  asserts  that  we  are  saved  by  the 
Gospel,  which  teatheth  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Chebt. 
and  not  by  the  laws  and  ceremonial  institutions  of  Moses. 

Some,  I  know,  have  taught  that  we  are  justified  and  saved 
by  faith  alone,  considered  distinctly  from  holiness  and  virtoe : 
from  obedience  to  God,  or  works  of  any  kind.  But  the  Gospd 
gives  no  foundation  to  so  idle  a  scheme  ;  a  scheme  which  sober 
sense  must  ever  disown.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is, 
Salvaiion  by  Faith  and  Works  ;  that  is,  by  believing  the  reve- 
lation of  God  by  His  Son,  and  conforming  our  lives  to  it. 

The  design  of  the  Gospel  is,  to  bring  men  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness ;  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  all  the  evil  and  miserr 
of  their  fallen  nature,  and  restored  to  that  blessedness  whkb 
Adam  lost  by  his  disobedience  ;  and  thence  advanced  to  all  the 
happiness  and  glory  which  their  nature  is  capable  of  receiving 
from  their  bounteous  Creator.  And,  that  we  might  not  feil  of 
attaining  this  blessed  state,  through  the  infirmity  of  our  present 
nature  ;  through  our  inability  to  reach  that  holiness  which  the 
Gospel  requires  ;  God  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  give  m 
His  Holy  Spieit  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  working  miracles, 
but  to  produce  and  perfect  holiness  in  us. 

If  we  attend  to  the  Scriptures,  and  study  honestly  our  own 
tempers  and  dispositions,  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  distin- 
guish what  the  influences  of  the  Spmrr  are,  nor  to  determine 
when  we  have  them.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  said  St  Paul,  *  is 
love  ^  joy  ^  peace,  hng-sufferingy  gerUkness,  goodnes$,Jaiihj — meaning, 
here,  fidelity,  or  faithfulness, — meekness,  temperance,  Whete 
these  tempers  and  dispositions  are,  there  undoubtedly  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  ;  because  He  cannot  produce  these  fruits  where 
He  is  not.    And  if  these  virtues  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 

♦  Gralatians  v.  22. 
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then  all  wishes,  desires,  and  endeavours  after  these  virtues,  are 
influences  from  the  Spirit.  And,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  all 
holy  desires,  and  virtuous  purposes,  and  pious  wishes  are 
from  the  same  Spirit.  When  we  comply  with  them,  and 
turn  our  minds  to  fulfil  them,  we  coopei'ate  with  the  Spirit,  we 
are  led  by  the  Spirit.  But,  if  we  check,  and  suppress,  and 
turn  away  from  them,  after  evil  purposes  and  designs,  we 
quench,  and  grieve,  and  drive  away  the  Spirit. 

To  the  goodness  of  God  we  owe  these  influences  of  the 
Spirit.  For  this  reason  they  are  called  Tlie  ChracCy  that  is,  the 
favour  of  God  to  us.  For  the  same  reason  is  the  Gospel  some- 
times called  The  Grace  of  God.  And  indeed  the  general 
meaning  of  the  word  grace  is  favour^  or  something  equivalent, 
as  mercy,  goodness,  &c. :  and  I  apprehend  that  our  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  would  have  been  considerably  more 
intelligible  to  the  common  people,  had  not  the  translators  con- 
fined themselves  so  closely  to  the  word  grace. 

When  we  look  upon  this  grace  of  God,  or  the  influences  of 
the  Spirft,  as  the  effect  of  the  kindness  and  love  of  God 
towards  us ;  as  being  intended  to  beget  and  improve  in  us 
holy  and  heavenly  tempers ;  to  excite  us  to  deny  the  evil  lusts 
and  appetites  of  our  fallen  nature ;  to  enable  us  to  resist  temp- 
tations of  every  kind,  and  to  build  us  up  in  holiness  and  virtue  ; 
we  consider  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  But  if  we  fall  into 
the  common  error  of  supposing  God's  grace  to  be  irresistible  ; 
and  that  when  it  comes  upon  us  it  will  be  in  some  extraordinary 
way,  and  will  produce  very  extraordinary,  if  not  miraculous, 
effects ;  working  an  entire  change  in  our  nature,  and  all 
manner  of  holiness  in  us,  not  only  without  our  concurrence,  but 
even  against  our  will ;  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of  losing 
all  the  advantages  of  it.  For,  finding  that  we  can  resist  good 
designs  and  virtuous  purposes,  we  shall  not  consider  them  as 
the  influences  of  God's  Spirit  ;  and  therefore  we  shall  be  apt 
to  resist  them  with  the  less  reluctance.  We  shall  be  also  apt 
to  rest  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  our  evil  lusts  and  habits, 
from  a  false  supposition  that  God  has  Aot  given  us  His  grace  : 
rightly  concluding  that  we  can  do  nothing  without  it ;  and 
falsely  concluding  that,  when  it  comes,  it  will  do  all  for  us, 
whether  we  will  or  not. 
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The  supposition  of  any  irresistible  influence  upon  aich  & 
creature  as  man  is  an  absurdity.  Could  it  take  place,  his 
nature  would  be  instantly  destroyed.  He  would  be  no  longer 
a  moral  agent,  no  longer  capable  of  virtue  and  vice,  no  longer 
accountable  for  his  actions. 

The  operation,  therefore,  of  God's  grace,  or  of  His  Spmrr. 
upon  man  must  be  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  nature  of  mai ; 
that  is,  it  must  be  by  way  of  influence,  and  not  an  irresistible 
force.  For,  if  force  could  make  man  Ao/y,  force  might  make 
him  happy  ;  and  then  there  would  be  no  need  of  holiness  at  alL 

What,  therefore,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  for  us,  He  does  br 
exciting,  cherishing,  and  encouraging  in  us  good  desire, 
virtuous  purposes,  and  holy  tempers;  and  by  exciting  and 
enabling  us  to  repress,  and  keep  under,  those  that  are  eviL  So 
far  forth  as  we  give  up  ourselves  to  comply  with  Him ;  that  is, 
to  comply  with  everything  that  is  good,  and  to  resist,  deny, 
and  keep  under,  everything  that  is  evil ;  so  far  forth  are  we 
led  by  the  Spirit  ;  and  so  far  forth  are  we  the  children  of  God. 
And  if  we  do  so  fully  and  entirely,  we  are  fully  and  entirely  in 
that  state  of  life  in  which  the  Christian  religion  vras  intended 
to  place  us  ; — a  state  of  perfect  obedience  and  absolute  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God  ;  being  in  all  things  led  and  governed 
by  His  Spirit. 

This  state  is,  I  know,  by  most  people  supposed  to  be  aleo- 
lutely  unattainable  in  this  life.  Even  the  greatest  pretender 
to  religion  seem  to  remain  easy  and  quiet  and  satisfied  under 
the  horrid  slavery  of  lust  and  sin,  upon  the  supposition  that 
lust  and  sin  are  absolutely  invincible.  And  y^t  it  maybe 
incontestably  proved  that  the  Gospel  demands  perfect  obedience 
from  us.  If  any  one  says  otherwise,  let  him  tell  me  what  an, 
what  evil  lust,  what  wicked  temper  or  passion  is  allowed  or 
tolerated  by  the  religion  of  Christ.  If  he  confesses,  as 
confess  he  must,  that  it  allows  of  no  sin,  neither  in  kind  nor 
degree,  then,  I  say,  it  requires  of  us  perfect  holiness.  And  it 
promises  a  power  able  to  accomplish  what  it  requires ;  even 
the  Spirit  of  God,  whose  strength  in  us  will  be  greater  or  les 
in  the  same  proportion  as  we  give  ourselves  up  to  be  governed 
by  Him,  or  turn  away  from  His  holy  inspirations,  after  the 
evil  lusts  and  tempers  and  passions  of  our  nature. 
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It  is  not  my  meaning  tliat  no  person  is  acceptable  to  God, 
or  \nll  finally  be  happy  with  Him,  but  he  who  in  this  life 
attains  this  state  ;  but  that  none  are  in  the  state  which  the 
Gospel  requires,  but  they  only  who  are  in  the  road  to  this 
perfection  ;  they  who  maintain  a  continual  combat  with  their 
lusts,  and  evil  tempers  and  passions  ;  who  are  constantly, 
though  possibly  slowly  gaining  ground  against  them  ;  who  are 
daily  increasing  in  habits  and  tempers  of  virtue  and  goodness  ; 
in  all  the  works  of  holiness,  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  They  only  who  go  on  from  strength  to  strength^  shall 
appear  before  GoD  in  Zion,  or  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

The  Scriptures  positively  assert,  that  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil ;  that  is,  to  root  out 
all  kinds  and  every  -degree  of  sin  and  wickedness.*  St.  Paul 
insists  absolutely  upon  our  denying  ungodlin£ss  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  living  godly,  righteously,  and  soberly  in  this  world  ;  that  we 
may,  with  confidence  of  salvation,  look  for  the  frlorious  appear* 
ing  of  the  great  GoD,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave 
Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  to  Himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  u^orto.t  Again, 
he  exhorts  the  Corintliians  to  cleanse  themselves  from  all  filthi- 
ness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
GoD.iJ:  He  also  acquaints  the  Colossianshow  fervently  Epaphras 
prayed  for  them,  that  they  might  stand  perfect  and  complete  in 
the  whole  will  of  GoD.  And  he  concludes  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  with  beseeching  the  God  of  peace,  that  He  might 
make  them  perfect  in  every  good  work,  to  do  His  will,  working 
in  them  that  which  was  well  pleasing  in  His  sight. — St.  Peter, 
in  like  manner,  requires  us  to  be  holy,  as  He  that  hath  called 
us  is  holy,  in  all  wanner  of  conversation.  And  again,  "  The  GoD 
of  all  grace  ....  make  you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen, 
settle  you."il  St.  James,  also  :  "  Let  patience  have  her  perfect 
work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting" — being  defi- 
cient in — "nothing."! 

Laying  all  these  authorities  together,  (and  many  others 
might  be  added,)  it  seems  not  a  little  strange,  that  the 
possibility  of  attaining  such  a  state  should  be  so  generally 

♦  1  John  iii.  8.        f  Titus  ii.  12-14.        %  2  Corinthians  vii.  1. 
II  1  Epistle  1. 15-v.  10.  IT  Epistle  i.  4. 
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deaied  by  all  denominations  of  Christians.  And  yet  a  little 
attention  to  the  prevailing  systems  of  divinity  will  abate  onr 
wonder  in  this  matter. 

The  Predestinarian  will  tell  ns,  that  all  onr  salvation  dq>ends 
upon  the  decree  of  God  in  our  favour,  and  not  at  all  upon  any 
degree  of  holiness  that  we  may  acquire. 

The  advocates  for  Imputation  are  confident,  that  all  depends 
upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us ;  which,  like 
an  over-garment,  will  cover  and  hide  all  our  deficiencies  in 
holiness  and  virtue. 

Others  affirm,  that  ^oi^A  is  all:  that  holiness  and  virtue, 
works  of  any  kind,  are  mere  filthy  rags,  of  no  estimation  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  of  no  avail  to  justification. 

Some,  again,  rely  wholly  upon  the  irresisiibk  grace  of  God  ; 
which  they  imagine  is  to  come  upon  them  in  some  lucky 
moment,  and  work  an  entire  change  of  their  nature,  making 
them,  in  an  instant,  as  holy  as  God  would  have  them. 

These  errors,  which  have  crept  in,  and  made  such  amazing 
progress,  have  been  as  destructive  to  real  righteousness  and 
holiness  of  life  among  Protestants,  as  ever  Indulgences, 
Penances,  Pilgrimages,  and  Relics  were  among  Rom«i 
Catholics.  Had  it  not  been  for  Predestination ;  the  nation  of 
an  imaginary,  imputative  righteousness ;  of  an  empfy,  dead 
faith  ;  of  the  irresistibility  of  Divine  grace ;  and  the  slavish 
opinion  of  the  invincibleness  of  sin  ;  I  cannot  see  but  that  the 
members  of  the  better-reformed  Protestant  Churches  would  in 
general  have  proved  excellent  Christians ;  and  would  have 
abounded  in  all  the  works  of  righteousness,  unto  fee  praise  and 
glory  of  God.  Whereas  I  question  whether  they  at  present 
exceed  the  Romans  the  least  tittle  in  real  virtue  and  goodness, 
notwithstanding  all  our  boasts  of  reformation  and  a  more  pure 
religion. 

When  I  hear  people  resting  their  whole  salvation  upon  any 
of  those  schemes,  it  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  similitude 
used  by  the  Prophet :  //  shall  be  even  as  when  a  hungry  man 
dreameth,  and,  behold,  he  eateth  ;  but  he  awaketh,  and  his  soul  is 
empty :  or  as  when  a  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and  behold^  he 
drinketh  ;  but  he  awaketh,  and,  behold,  he  is  faint.*  This  is,  this 
must  ever  be  the  unhappiness  of  all  those  who  substitute 
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something  else  in  the  room  of  that  real  sanctity  of  life  which 
God  requires.  They  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  real 
righteousness  shall  be  filled.  The  dew  of  Divine  grace  will 
refresh  them,  and  make  them  fruitful  in  all  the  works  of 
holiness.  But  they  who  hunger  and  thirst— be  their  wants  ever 
so  real — after  an  imagination  of  righteousness,  shall  be  fed  only 
in  imagination ;  and  when  they  awake  from  their  dream,  they 
will  find  themselves  destitute  of  all  good. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  recommend  the  flaunting  hypocrisy  of 
those  perfectionists  who  boast  that  they  cannot  sin.  That  is 
a  state  which  belongs  to  God  only,  and  is  impossible  to  any 
creature. 

Were  I  to  define  Christian  Perfection,  I  would  say,  that  it 
is  the  right  performance  of  all  the  duties  that  Christianity 
requires.  This  state,  I  doubt  not,  has  been  attained  by 
numbers. 

It  was  said,  page  332,  that  there  are  other  benefits  accruing  to 
us  from  the  death  of  Christ,  besides  His  being  an  atonement 
to  th^  Divine  Justice  for  the  sins  of  the  world :  and  in  page 
406  His  death  was  mentioned  as  a  most  powerful  motive  to 
bring  men  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life. 

There  is  one  other  benefit  too  material  to  be  passed  over  ; 
and  that  is,  that  by  His  death  and  resurrection  He  overcame 
death,  and  obtained  for  us  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies  at  the 
last  day. — Death  was  the  threatened,  as  well  as  the  natural, 
consequence  of  sin. — St.  Paul  teaches  us  that  the  wages  of  sin 
is  death ;  and  that  all  men  are  therefore  liable  to  death,  because 
all  have  sinned.  If,  then,  death  held  all  mankind  in  bondage, 
our  redemption  would  not  have  been  complete,  unless  death  had 
been  overcome  ;  that  is,  unless  we  had  beeii  delivered  from  its 
power.  The  body  wants  to  be  freed  from  corruption,  as  well 
as  the  soul  from  sin. 

Now,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  way  to  overcome 
death,  but  by  submitting  to  it,  and  rising  again  from  it.  This 
Christ  did  in  our  nature :  and  the  Scriptures  acquaint  us,  that 
He  thereby  made  it  possible  for  us  to  rise  also.  By  raising 
His  own  human  nature  from  the  dead.  He  obtained  power  to 
raise  all  the  descendants  of  Adam. 

*  Isaiab  xxiz.  8. 
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By  teaching  us  to  consider  the  matter  in  this  light,  Christtanitr 
disarms  death  of  all  its  terrors,  and  of  a  curse  makes  ii  a 
blessing  to  the  good  and  the  Tirtuous.  The  good  and  tLe 
virtuous  have,  therefore,  no  longer  any  reason  to  dread  it ;  bo: 
ought  rather  to  rejoice  in  tlie  prospect  of  it ;  as  of  the  happj 
period  of  all  the  vexation,  and  sorrow,  and  pain,  and  sickness, 
and  sin,  and  infirmity  which  necessarily  attend  their  pr@»t 
state. — They  ought  not,  therefore,  they  will  not  repine  at  iLc 
thoughts  of  their  dissolution,  but  only  be  thereby  excited  to 
use  the  greatest  diligence  in  preparing  for  it.  And,  whea  h 
approaches,  they  ought  to  submit  to  it  in  full  confidence,  Uot 
they  shall  by  it  be  delivered  from  their  whole  fallen  natore, 
with  all  its  evils  and  miseries ;  from  all  pollution  of  the  soul 
by  sin,  and  from  these  distempered,  corruptible  bodies  with 
which  they  are  now  encumbered  ;  and  that,  through  the  m(stT 
of  God  and  the  power  of  their  Redeemer,  they  shall  rise  agait 
in  that  holy,  heavenly  nature  in  which  Adam  was  created,  and 
shall  forever  enjoy  all  the  glories  and  blessing  of  it 


THE  DIVISION  OF  DIOCESES. 

At  the  organization  of  the  American  Church  no  part  of  tkc 
ofiSce  of  a  Bishop  was  much  regarded,  except  the  administration 
of  the  rites  of  Ordination  and  Confirmation.  The  former  in 
no  state  of  the  Church  consumes  much  time ;  the  other  the  ikn 
generation  had  been  accustomed  to  do  without,  and  were  not 
therefore  likely  to  desire  very  frequently.  It  was  not  then  won- 
derful, that  the  idea  prevailed,  that  a  parish  priest  might,  with- 
out neglecting  his  parochial  duties,  find  time  to  perform  all  the 
Episcopal  duties,  which  were  required  for  thirty  or  forty  small 
congregations.  In  fact,  at  that  time,  perhaps  even  more  than 
now,  the  so  called  parochial  clergy  considered  themselves 
rather  as  the  chaplains  of  their  pewholders  or  subscribers  than 
as  parish  priests  in  a  proper  sense.  Nowhere,  but  in  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  had  the  idea  of  territorial  par- 
ishes been  at  all  received.    The  Bishops,  it  was  then  unde^ 
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stood,  might  be  rectors  of  parishes,  ordain  iu  their  parish 
churches,  and  get  round  thirty  or  forty  parishes  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  in  order  to  hold  Confirmations. 

But  the  Church  grew  and  prospered ;  every  year  rendered 
tlie  old  system  more  absurd.  The  Church  possessed  the 
strength  of  truth  and  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  every  year  the 
progress,  which  she  made,  exposed  more  and  more  the  inability 
of  her  system  to  meet  her  wants.  She  became  aggressive  ;  but 
her  system  furnished  her  with  no  chief  missionaries.  Her  par- 
ishes multiplied  ;  but  her  system  provided  no  adequate  system 
of  Episcopal  superintendence.  New  York  was  the  largest  of 
the  dioceses,  and  there  were  circumstances  which  favoured  the 
growth  of  the  Church  there.  The  Apostolical  zeal  and  heroic 
energy  of  Bishop  Hobart  were  among  them.  These  were  ren- 
dered more  efiBcient  by  the  fact  that  Trinity  church,  with  which 
he  was  connected,  was  rich  enough  to  maintain  a  corps  of  clergy 
so  large,  as  to  be  able  to  spare  one  to  act  as  a  real  Bishop.  New 
York  first  palpably  outgrew  the  old  system.  On  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hobart  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  a  Bishop, 
without  even  a  nominal  connection  with  a  parish.  It  was  high 
time. 

The  population  of  New  York  had  grown  until  it  occu- 
pied the  whole  area  of  the  State,  of  which,  at  the  organization 
of  the  American  Church,  much  the  greater  portion  had  been  a 
wilderness.  New  York  was  far  in  advance  of  any  other  dio- 
cese, as  well  in  the  number  of  its  clergy  and  parishes  as  in  that 
of  communicants  and  baptized  members  of  the  Church  ;  while 
the  area  over  which  they  were  spread  was  of  an  extent  not 
excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  diocese.  It  was  evident  that 
it  was  entirely  too  much  for  one  Bishop.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  other  dioceses 
would  become  in  time,  that  which  New  York  already  was. 
Even  conservatives  were  obliged  to  admit  that  the  case  of  New 
York  must  be  provided  for,  and  that  the  rule  that  the  States  and 
dioceses  should  be  coextensive  must  be  relaxed.  But  it  must 
be  relaxed  as  little  as  possible.  A  door  must  be  opened 
through  which  New  York  could  pass  ;  but  it  must  be  so  con- 
trived that  no  other  diocese  should  ever  be  able  to  get  through 
it.    Still,  the  principle  of  dividing  dioceses  was  admitted. 
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The  Constitution  of  1789  was  originally  adopted  by  only 
seven  States.  Afterwards,  in  the  same  session,  and  aft^  the 
concordat  between  the  Eastern  and  Sonthem  dioceses,  it  was 
again  adopted,  but  only  by  ten.  There  were  still  three  States, 
— Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina,  and  Greorgia, — which  had  not 
adopted  it.  There  was  also  the  Northwestern  terrritory,  which 
was  designed  to  be  formed  into  States.  The  fifth  Article  of 
the  Constitution  was  framed  in  order  that  these  States,  existing 
or  prospective,  might  not  be  excluded  from  the  Church,  should 
they  wisli  to  be  received.  It  was  in  these  words :  "A  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  any  of  the  United  States,  not  now 
represented,  may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  admitted,  on  acced- 
ing to  this  Constitution."  Nothing  was  said  about  any  divis- 
ion  of  dioceses  ;  and  no  doubt  the  Church  was  considered  as 
being  forever  committed  to  the  principle,  that  every  State 
should  be  a  Diocese  and  every  Diocese  a  State. 

The  first  relaxation  of  this  principle  was,  as  it  is  believed, 
in  the  General  Convention  of  1835,  when  it  was  decided  to 
admit  Michigan,  then  only  a  Territory.  It  was  probably  con- 
sidered that  a  Territory  was  within,  what  lawyers  call,  the 
equity  of  the  word  State.  At  the  same  Convention  it  was 
agreed  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  Article,  so  as  to  admit 
the  division  of  dioceses  and  the  existence  of  dioceses  containing 
less  territory  than  all  embraced  within  a  State  or  Territory. 
The  enormous  size  (^f  the  diocese  of  New  York  rendered  the 
step  necessary.  The  amendment  was  ratified  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1838,  and  continued  to  be  the  law  of  the  Church  unUl 
1856.  It  was  very  carefully  drawn  ;  so  that  while  New  York 
might  be  divided,  no  other  diocese  should  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

The  original  Article  of  1789  was  retained  as  part  of  the  first 
paragraph  ;  but  it  was  so  modified  as  to  put  Territories  upon 
the  same  footing  as  States,  without  the  aid  of  the  benignant 
interpretation  of  1835.  The  following  words  were  also  added : 
**And  a  new  diocese,  to  bo  formed  from  one  or  more  existing 
dioceses,  may  be  admitted  under  the  following  restrictions." 
The  principle  of  dividing  dioceses,  and  its  corollary,  that  a 
diocese  need  not  be  coextensive  with  the  State  in  whidi 
it  lies,  were  thus  fully  admitted ;  but  the  new  ideas  were  only 
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to  be  acted  upon  under  the  restrictions  set  out  in  the  second 
and  third  paragraphs  of  the  Article.  The  fourth  and  fifth  par- 
agraphs only  provide  for  certain  questions  which  might  arise 
out  of  the  division  of  dioceses,  and  have  no  relation  to  the 
present  purpose. 

The  second  paragraph  contains  only  the  proper,  and  indeed 
necessary,  restriction,  that  no  diocese  shall  be  divided,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  General  Convention  and  of  the  Bishop 
and  Convention  of  each  of  the  dioceses  concerned. 

The  third  paragraph  was,  however,  among  the  most  prepos- 
terous laws  which  ever  passed  an  Ecclesiastical  Synod.  It 
was  in  these  words :  "  No  such  new  diocese  shall  be  termed 
which  shall  contain  less  than  eight  thousand  square  miles  in 
one  body,  and  thirty  presbyters,  who  have  been  for  at  least 
one  year  canonically  resident  within  the  bounds  of  such  new 
diocese,  regularly  settled  in  a  parish  or  congregation,  and  qual- 
ified to  vote  for  a  Bishop.  Nor  shall  such  new  diocese  be 
formed,  if  thereby  any  existing  dioceses  shall  be  so  reduced  as 
to  contain  less  than  eight  thousand  square  miles,  or  less  than 
thirty  presbyters,  who  have  resided  therein,  settled  and  quali- 
fied as  above  mentioned." 

The  principle  of  this  extraordinary  provision  is,  that  thirty 
parishes  and  eight  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  are  the 
minimum  for  a  diocese ;  although  to  avoid  the  anomaly  of  a  dio- 
cese stretching  beyond  the  civil  jurisdiction,  smaller  dioceses 
may  be  tolerated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection, 
that  seven  of  the  original  thirteen  States  did  not  contain  six- 
teen thousand  square  miles,  viz :  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Of  the 
new  States  Vermont  was  in  the  same  condition.  Moreover, 
Massachusetts  had,  by  her  separation  from  Maine,  been  reduced 
even  below  eight  thousand.  Thus  nine  dioceses  were  forever 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  amended  Article.  When  the 
stipulation  that  the  eight  thousand  square  miles  must  be  in  one 
body,  and  that  for  the  thirty  parishes,  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  connected  with  the  further  practical  difficulties  grow 
ing  out  of  geographical  and  social  considerations,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  division  of  a  diocese  under  the  constitutional 
provision  of  1838,  was  a  most  unlikely  occurrence. 
27 
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In  the  Convention  of  1850,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Canons  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  "  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  modifying  Article  V.  of  the  Constitution,  by  omittiog 
therefrom  the  third  paragraph,  or  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  presbyters  and  extent  of  territory  mentioned  therein,  as 
requisite  to  the  formation  of  new  dioceses,  or  to  the  division  of 
an  old  one." 

The  Committee  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  adopt 
the  proposed  change.  The  writer  has  the  means  of  knowing 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  not  adopted  unanimously, 
and  that  the  venerable  Dr.  Jarvis.  the  Chairman,  dissented. 

The  House  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee.    Resolutions  were  offered,  that  it  was  expedient  to 
amend  Article  V.  of  the  Constitution,  by  striking  out  the  whole 
of  the  third  paragraph  and  by  adding  the  following  words  at 
the  end  of  the  second :  "And  the  new  diocese  shall  not  exist, 
or  any  Convention  thereof  be  held,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
General  Convention  be  first  had  and  obtained."    It  is  not  \erj 
easy  to  see  what  would  have  been  the  use  of  adding  those  words 
at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  ;  which  already  contained  a 
provision  that  no  new  diocese  should  be  formed  without  the 
consent  of  the  General  Convention.    They  were,  however,  pro- 
posed by  a  gentleman  of  great  and  deserved  influence,  who  was 
opposed  to  change ;  and  they  were  adopted  in  order  to  conciliate 
him.    These  Resolutions  led  to  sojne  debate,  but  were  finally 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Canons,  with  instructions  to 
report  an  amendment  in  accordance  with  them.     This  was 
accordingly  done ;  and  the  amendment  was  adopted  without 
debate  and  without  division. 

When  it  came  up  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  the  amendment 
in  the  second  paragraph  was  rejected,  and  the  omission  of  the 
third  paragraph  adopted.  It  would  appear  from  the  journal, 
that  both  decisions  were  nemine  coniradicente.  On  the  reappear 
ance  of  the  amendment  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  that  House 
concurred  with  the  Bishops  without  debate  or  division.  The 
amended  Article  was  accordingly  notified  to  the  Diocesan  Con- 
ventions, and,  of  course,  came  up  for  ratification  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1853. 

It  first  came  up  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  who  referred  it  to 
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the  Committee  on  Canons.  That  Committee  reported  in  favour 
of  its  adoption  as  an  Article  of  the  Constitution.  The  report 
was  considered  in  a  very  full  House,  eighty-seven  clergymen 
being  present,  representing  thirty  dioceses,  all  that  existed, 
with  fifty-one  laymen,  representing  twenty-seven  dioceses.  The 
three  dioceses  which  were  not  represented  by  laymen  were 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Iowa.  The  vote  was  taken  by  ayes 
and  noes,  when  it  appeared  that  not  only  every  diocese,  in  both 
its  orders,  but  every  individual  deputy,  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
The  result  in  the  House  of  Bishops  was  different.  The  amend- 
ment was  there  lost  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to  nine. 

When  this  result  was  announced  to  the  House  of  Deputies, 
they  proposed  a  Conference ;  to  which  the  Bishops  acceded. 
The  Committee  of  Conference  proposed  the  present  fifth  Arti- 
cle of  the  ConstitutioUj  which,  having  been  adopted  by  both 
Houses,  notified  to  the  Diocesan  Conventions,  and  confirmed  in 
1856,  is  now  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  third  paragraph  is 
in  these  words  :  **  No  such  new  diocese  shall  be  formed  which 
shall  contain  less  than  fifteen  self-supporting  parishes,  or  less 
than  fifteen  presbyters  who  have  been  at  least  one  year  canoni- 
cally  resident  within  the  bounds  of  such  new  diocese,  regularly 
settled  in  a  parish  or  congregation,  and  qualified  to  vote  for  a 
Bishop.  Nor  shall  such  new  diocese  be  formed  if  thereby  any 
existing  diocese  shall  be  so  reduced  as  to  contain  less  than 
thirty  self-supporting  parishes,  or  less  than  twenty  presbyters 
who  have  been  residing  therein,  and  settled  and  qualified  as 
above  mentioned, — provided  that  no  city  shall  form  more  than 
one  diocese." 

This  paragraph  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  1856, 
only  by  a  majority  of  seventeen  to  fourteen.  In  the  House  of 
Deputies  at  the  time  of  the  vote,  thirty-one  dioceses  were  repre- 
sented by  clergymen  and  twenty-five  by  laymen.  But  notwith- 
standing the  unanimous  vote  of  1853  for  a  much  larger  change, 
the  clergy  only  of  twenty-five  dioceses  and  the  laity  of  only 
seventeen  voted  for  the  present  measure.  The  clergy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  North  Carolina,  and  the  laity  of  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  were  divided.  The  new  diocese  of  California  voted 
in  both  orders  in  favour  of  the  change.  Four  of  the  dioceses 
which  had  voted  in  1853  for  the  measure  of  1850,  Delaware, 
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Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas, — the  latter  was  only 
represented  in  1853  by  clergy, — voted  in  both  orders  against 
the  change.  The  laity  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina 
also  voted  against  it.  There  were  four  clerical  Nays  among 
the  dioceses  which  voted  Aye.  The  whole  number  of  clergy- 
men who  voted  in  the  affirmative  was  seventy-seven  against 
eighteen  in  the  negative.  The  lay  vote  was  thirty-one  affirma- 
tive against  seventeen  in  the  negative.  A  comparison  of  the 
votes  of  1853  and  1856  shows  only  eight  changes  of  opinion 
among  the  clergy  and  six  among  the  laity.  Upon  the  whole 
it  appears  that  the  desire  to  remove  restrictions  upon  the  divis- 
ion of  dioceses  is  stronger  among  the  presbyters  than  the  laity, 
and  among  the  laity  than  among  the  Bishops. 

Several  motions  for  further  changes  were  afterwards  made 
in  the  House  of  Deputies ;  but  they  did  not  meet  with  favour. 
It  would  seem  that  the  House  was  disposed  to  be,  for  the  then 
present,  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.  In  another  session 
it  may,  perhaps,  look  upon  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of 
view. 

In  the  other  House  the  Bishop  of  Maryland  has  given  notice  of 
an  amendment  involving  an  entire  new  principle.  It  is,  that  a 
diocese  may,  by  its  own  action,  the  Bishop  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Annual  Convention  concurring,  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
dioceses.  The  new  diocese  may  elect  a  Bishop,  who  shall  have 
diocesan  jurisdiction  and  a  seat  and  deliberative  voice  in  the 
House  of  Bishops,  but  no  vote  ;  he  may,  moreover,  be  elected 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  with  which  his  diocese  is  connected,  upon 
a  vacancy.  But  the  new  diocese  must  **  proceed  no  further  in 
diocesan  organization  unless  admitted  into  union  by  the  Gene- 
ral Convention,  being  otherwise  included  for  all  diocesan  pur- 
poses in  the  diocese  in  union  out  of  which  it  may  be  formed." 
Such  dioceses  may  be  admitted  into  union  when  they  have 
attained  a  certain  strength.  In  the  details  of  this  portion  of 
the  scheme,  we  apprehend  that  the  Bishop  has  fallen  into  some 
inadvertence.  He  is  understood  to  be  in  favour  of  small  dio- 
ceses ;  yet  his  project  raises  the  number  of  fifteen  presbyters, 
required  to  organize  a  new  diocese,  to  thirty,  and  the  number 
of  twenty,  who  must  be  left  in  the  old  diocese,  also  to  thirty. 

Such  is  the  history  and  present  st'ite  of  the  movement  for 
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dividing  dioceses ;  but  it  docs  not  seem  to  have  yet  reached 
the  point  which  the  good  of  the  Church  will  ultimately  require. 
That  no  diocese  should  be  divided  without  the  consent  of  its 
own  Bishop  and  Convention,  is  a  proposition  which  it  is  not 
supposed  that  any  one  will  dispute  ;  that  the  General  Conven- 
tion should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  is  perfectly  reasonable  ; 
but  that  these  authorities  should  be  trammelled,  in  any  way 
whatever,  does  not  seem  reasonable.  Why  should  not  each 
case,  as  it  arises,  be  treated  upon  its  own  merits  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  Church  ? 

The  House  of  Bishops  of  1853,  in  rejecting  the  proposal 
of  1850,  gave  a  reason  in  pursuance  of  an  unfortunate  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  The  reason  was  of  no  other  use  than 
to  show  the  futility  of  that  clause,  of  which  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  evasion.  It  was  simply,  that  *'  it  would  not, 
in  their  judgment,  be  wise  to  dispense  with  all  restrictions 
as  to  the  number  of  presbyters,  or  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory." But  there  is  no  attempt  to  show  what  good  those 
restrictions  do,  what  evil  they  prevent,  or  why  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  dispense  with  them.  In  not  making  such 
an  attempt  the  Bishops  only  pursued  their  usual  policy,  of  as- 
signing no  substantial  reason,  under  the  unfortunate  provision 
of  the  Constitution  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  They 
kept  their  true  reason  in  reserve.  It  has  not  yet  been  disclosed 
or  discovered. 

But  the  amendment  of  1856,  although  by  no  means  putting 
the  thing  on  a  sound  theoretical  footing,  has  perhaps  relieved 
the  difficulty  so  far  as  it  is  a  practical  one.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  any  necessity  for 
dioceses  containing  less  than  fifteen  presbyters.  Yet  it  may  be 
that,  taking  into  view  the  necessity  of  suitable  territorial  boun 
daries,  in  case  of  future  divisions,  the  restriction  may  present 
an  inconvenient  obstacle.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  disposing 
of  such  obstacles  is  to  disregard  them.  Act  for  the  present, 
and  leave  the  future  to  Providence. 

The  actual  process  of  division  has  not  yet  begun  ;  no  diocese 
but  New  York  has  yet  been  divided.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  time  will  come  when  most,  perhaps  all,  of  the  present  dio- 
ceses will  have  to  be  divided.    When  that  process  has  been 
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completed,  perhaps  tefore,  a  new  series  of  divisious  will  com- 
mence, and  our  dioceses  will  become  really  small.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  man  living  will  see  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
process  or  the  commencement  of  the  second.  But  small  dio- 
ceses will  ultimately  be  discovered  to  be  a  nec^sity  of  flie 
Church.  We  want  free  churches — vigorous  and  permanent 
missions,  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country.  These  cannot 
be  had  without  vigorous  diocesan  efforts.  People  must  learn 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  others  as  well  as  their  own — to  support 
clergymen  who  do  not  minister  to  them  and  their  families. 
The  Bishops  and  clergy  must  teach  them  these  things.  They 
must  be  accustomed  to  diocesan  action,  instead  of  parochial  or 
society  action.  But  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  all  this  is  mu- 
tual confidence  among  Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity.  This  mutual 
confidence  implies  intimacy,  and  intimacy  implies  small  dio- 
ceses. 

The  affections  can  only  be  effectually  cultivated  in  a  small 
society,  and  by  frequent  intercourse.  The  family  is  the  divinely 
appointed  school  for  the  affections.  It  is  a  small  society,  and 
the  communication  between  its  members  frequent.  It  has  been 
frequently  observed  that  men,  not  remarkably  good  men,  are 
capable  of  forming  strong  attachments  within  limited  circles. 
Every  regiment  in  the. British  army  has  a  strong  esprit  de 
carpsy  and  a  strong  attachment  exists  among  the  officers.  They 
meet  every  day  at  mea^^.  The  connection  of  an  American  offi- 
cer with  his  regiment,  which  is  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
is  little  more  than  nominal.  The  members  of  the  bar  are  not, 
as  a  class,  better  men  than  physicians — not  so  good  as  the 
clergy  ;  but  they  agree  better.  It  is  because  they  are  more 
together,  and  have  more  mutual  intercourse  than  either. 

At  present  the  intercourse  between  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy 
is  very  slight ;  that  between  him  and  his  laity  nominal.  The 
visitation  of  a  parish  occupies  a  day,  or  perhaps  a  single  occa- 
sion of  public  worship.  The  Bishop  dines,  probably  in  haste, 
or,  at  most,  spends  the  evening  and  night  with  the  clergyman, 
or,  if  that  be  not  found  convenient,  with  one  of  the  vestry.  All 
parties  are  occupied  with  the  business  of  the  day.  If  the  Bishop 
be  a  man  of  commanding  talents  or  eminently  Christian  deport- 
ment, he  may  have  made  a  favourable  impression  on  a  very  few 
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persons.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  know  nothing  of  him, 
but  that  he  is  a  great  preacher.  Then  come  the  conventions, — 
three  days  roll  by,  crowded  with  the  business  of  the  meeting 
and  with  the  private  business  of  the  members,  the  few  leisure 
moments  occupied  in  the  giving  or  receiving  a  hurried  hospi- 
tality, which  gives  men  but  a  very  slender  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing anything  about  each  other.  In  three  days  they  separate 
for  a  year.  The  Bishop  knows  little  of  the  clergy,  the  clergy 
little  of  the  Bishop, — both  less  of  the  laity,  except  some  few 
individuals  whom  circumstances  have  rendered  prominent. 

Hence  comes  distrust,  and  from  distrust  the  spirit  of  party, 
and  the  yet  woi^se  spirit  of  clique,  which  are  so  rife  among  us. 
The  remedy  is  small  dioceses.  A  Bishop  who  was  able  to  visit 
every  parish  in  his  diocese  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  to  spend 
a  day  or  two  among  the  people,  would  be  a  very  different  per- 
son from  one  who  is  seen  as  a  passenger  for  a  few  hours  once 
in  two  or  three  years.  This  would  be  a  great  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  it  must  be  made  slowly  ; 
still  it  must  be  made.  In  many  things  the  American  Church 
must  become  less  Anglican,  less  European,  and  more  primitive. 

H.  D.   E. 

Note. — There  has  been  some  discassion  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Fifth 
Article  of  the  Constitation  of  the  General  Convention.  This  indnced  the 
writer  of  the  above  article  to  express  his  views,  on  the  question,  in  the  Balti- 
more Monitor,  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  The  subject  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  above  paper,  that  he  has  been  induced  to  append  the 
article  from  the  Monitor  as  a  note. 

The  Fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Convention,^  X  very 
curious  question  has  arisen,  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  a  clause  which  was 
inserted  into  the  filth  article  of  the  Constitution  at  the  (General  Convention  of 
1856.  The  discussion  has  been  generally  carried  on  by  clergymen,  who,  after 
the  manner  of  men  of  their  profession  when  dealing  with  questions  of  inter- 
pretation, have  perplexed  the  matter  by  referring  to  the  opinions  and  recollec- 
tions of  distinguished  men,  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  concoction  of  the 
clause.  According  to  the  true  principles  of  interpretation,  all  these  are  beside 
the  matter.  The  i^al  principle  is,  that  every  document  must  be  construed, 
according  to  a  common  phrase,  within  its  four  comers.  What  it  means  agree- 
ably to  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  its  language  and  nothing  else,  is 
its  true  meaning.  In  order  that  we  mav  be  intelligible  to  our  readers,  we 
subjoin  the  clause,  about  which  the  difficulty  has  arisen,  premising  that  all  the 
difficulty  is  in  the  first  sentence,  and  in  the  three  first  members  of  that  sentence. 
The  clause  is  as  follows : 

Xo  such  new  Diocese  jehaW  be  formed  which  shall  contain  less  than  fifteen  self-nqy- 
porting  parishes,  or  lesi  thfin  fifteen  presbyters  who  have  beea  for  at  least  one  year 
canonically  resident  within  the  Dounds  of  such  new  Diocese,  regularly  settled  in  a  parish 
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or  coQjn^gatioii,  and  qoalified  to  vote  for  a  Biahop.  Nor  shall  snch  new  Dioone  be 
formed  if  thereby  any  existing  Diocese  shall  be  so  reduced  as  to  contain  \em  than  thirtj 
■df-MpportinjT  parij*hej*,  or  le«  than  twenty  presb^rs  who  have  been  rcAdinj;  therein 
and  nettled  and  qualified  as  abave  mentioned,  provided  that  no  city  sball  form  more  than 
one  Diocese. 

It  will  be  ob^erred,  that  the  first  member  of  the  sentence  contains  a  peoenl 
prohibition,  which  is  qaalified  by  the  other  two.  Tiie  qaestion  is,  whether  the 
qoalificatioits  be  camalative,  so  as  to  reanire,  in  order  to  make  them  operatire, 
the  anion  of  those  contained  in  both  the  second  and  third  members  of  the 
sentence,  or  alternative,  so  as  to  operate,  if  either  of  the  conditions  be  cotn- 
ptied  with.  Are  the  second  acd  third  members  of  the  sentence  camalative.  so 
that  they  mast  anite  in  prodaciog  the  qnalificatlon,  or  alternative,  so  that  either 
of  them  will  prodoce  it  ?  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  sentence  is  an  awkward 
one,  and  presents  some  difficolty.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ase  of  the  dis- 
junctive particle  "  or,"  we  have  never  been  able  to  nnderstaod  the  sentence 
alternatively ;  although  we  should  be  very  glad  so  to  do.  We  most  conte, 
however,  that  we  have  not  found  it  easy  to  assign  reasons  for  the  view  whidi 
we  have  taken.  It  seems  to  as,  notwithstanding,  to  be  the  nataral,  and  there- 
fore the  true,  view.    The  other  is  a  mere  grammatical  refinement 

We  do  not  even  believe,  that  it  is  a  sound  refinement ;  for  it  seems  to  us,  that 
in  this  case,  the  use  of  the  copulative,  or  of  the  disjunctive,  particle,  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference.  The  precept,  so  to  speak,  is  a  negative  one,  and  pro- 
hibits every  thing  of  which  it  speaks.  It  prohibits  the  formation  of  a  diocese, 
which  shall  not  have  certain  qualifications.  It  therefore  prohibits  the  forma- 
tion of  any  diocese,  which  does  not  pbssess  all  those  qualificatioos  which  it 
enumerates ;  and  Uiis  equally,  whether  it  enumerate  them  conjunctively  or 
diqnnctively. 

Were  it  an  affirmative  precept,  the  case  would  be  different  Did  it  read 
thus,  any  diocese  may  be  formed,  which  shall  contain  not  leas  than  fifteen 
self-supporting  parish^  or  not  less  than  fifteen  presbyters,  it  would  clearly  be 
alternative ;  and  were  the  word  *'  and"  substituted  for  the  word  "  ot,"  it 
would  be  as  clearly  cumulative.  But  there  is  a  diflerence  between  a  general 
enabling  clause  and  an  exception  out  of  a  prohibition.  Because  the  prohibition 
is  always  definite,  and  so  constitutes  a  precise  obstruction  which  mast  be  over- 
come. 

Looking  at  the  sentence  grammatically,  we  see  that  the  two  first  members 
are  complete,  and  that  the  third  has  no  verb.  Were  the  second  stricken  oat, 
the  first  and  third  could  not  be  read  together  so  as  to  make  sense.  This  diffi- 
culty must  be  gotten  over,  by  considering  the  verb  in  the  second  member  c^ 
the  sentence  to  be.  what  grammarians  call,  understood  in  the  third.  That  i^ 
it  is  supposed  to  be  repeated,  and  its  meaning  carried  into  the  new  poMtioo. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  if  it  were  again  introduced  in  thesecomi  place. 
The  sentence  in  qaestion  means,  then,  the  same  as  if  read  thus  :  No  diocese 
shall  be  formed  which  shall  contain  less  than  fifteen  self-supporting  parishes,  or 
shall  contain  less  than  fifteen  presbyters.  Had  it  been  thas  written,  no  one 
could  have  doubted  that  the  clauses  were  cumulative,  and  that  both  fifteen 
parishes  and  fifteen  presbyters  were  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  dioct-ee. 

K  it  had  been  the  design  to  make  the  qualifications  alternative,  all  ambiguity 
would  have  been  easily  removed,  by  writing :  No  diocese  shall  be  formed,  which 
shall  not  contain  either^/ieen  parishes,  or  fifteen  presbyters.  But  that  is  not  the 
language ;  and  we  confess  that  there  is  a  difficulty.  But  how  the  words  are 
to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  be  made  alternative,  we  do  not  see.  If  the  verb 
"  contain"  is  understood,  they  are  not  so.  If  it  be  not  understood,  the  third 
member  of  the  sentence  means  nothing. 
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OUR    DEBT    TO    LAFAYETTE. 

Our  subject,  in  itself,  is  so  far  from  being  a  novel  one,  that 
the  very  name  of  it  must  seem  to  imply  old  facts,  old  thoughts, 
so  old,  indeed,  as  to  be  generally  let  alone.  We  might  put  in 
a  plea  that,  old  as  they  are,  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  regarded 
as  superannuated ;  that  the  generous  enterprise,  the  romantic 
devotion  with  which  they  are  intermingled  and  inspired,  are 
enough  to  keep  them  young  ;  that  the  recollection  of  benefits* 
whether  national  or  individual,  is  one  of  those  things  which  we 
cannot  put  aside  as  uninteresting,  without  confessing  ourselves 
ungrateful ;  in  short,  there  is  no  want  of  reasons  for  recurring 
to  the  incidents  and  the  sentiments  which  the  subject  at  once 
suggests. 

But  there  is  a  stronger  motive  than  any  as  yet  mentioned  for 
recalling  the  familiar  story.  It  is  not,  familiar  as  it  seems, 
more  than  superficially  known.  The  details  are  in  a  thousand 
volumes ;  but  their  relations  amongst  themselves,  or  those 
which  they  sustain  to  the  history  of  our  nation,  are  not  gener- 
ally regarded  as  they  might  and  as  they  should  be.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  repair  the  deficiency;  but  the  experiment  is 
worth  trying. 

What  was  France  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  she  should  sympathize,  much  more  ally  herself 
with  the  infant  nation?  There  was  her  monarchy,  a  system  of 
government  to  which  every  principle  of  republicanism  was 
abhorrent.  There  were  her  dominant  classes,  the  clergy  and 
the  nobility,  without  a  shadow  of  favour  for  movements  so  mis- 
chievous and  so  impious,  they  would  say,  as  those  then  separat- 
ing the  colony  from  the  mother  country,  the  subjects  from  the 
rulers.  The  people  of  France  might  have  entered  into  the 
cause  of  the  United  States  but  for  one  obstacle — that  there 
was  no  people,  worthy  to  be  called  such,  in  all  the  wide  realms 
of  the  French  name.  Men  there  were,  and  women,  and  chil- 
dren, a  race  of  inferior  circumstance  and  inferior  character ; 
indeed,  so  inferior  as  to  render  the  great  mass  of  Frenchmen 
helpless,  degraded,  ruined.  What  was  the  American  Revolu- 
tion to  them  ?    They  had  never  heard  of  it.    If  they  had,  they 
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would  have  possessed  no  influence  in  its  behalf,  thej  would 
have  bad  no  effect  in  inducing  tbe  Government  to  come  to  its 
aid.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  class  or  any  power  in 
France  would  have  thought  of  countenancing  the  rebellious 
colonies  of  England  but  for  two  circumstances. 

One  was  the  ancient  animosity  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. Let  us  give  it  its  full  weight,  for  it  was  of  the  gravest 
importance.  It  prompted  all  France, — government,  clergy, 
nobility,  and  those  of  the  people  who  thoi^ht  about  the  mat- 
ter, to  do  what  was  possible  toward  depriving  England  of  a 
dominion  that  constituted,  as  Lafayette  said,  "  more  than  half; 
and  that  the  better  half,  of  the  British  territory."  Give  this 
feeling  its  full  force :  how  full  a  force  it  had,  is  universally 
known. 

But  the  other  circumstance  remains.  All  the  animosity  of 
France  against  Great  Britain  might,  we  do  not  say  would,  but 
might,  not  have  persuaded  her  to  commit  herself  to  the  support 
of  the  struggling  colonies.  Two  State  papers,  of  the  early  part 
of  1776,  the  one  &om  the  Count  de  Yergennes,  and  the  other 
from  Turgot,  show  the  Government  to  have  had  no  spark  of 
sympathy  for  the  Americans ;  this  minister  r^ards  their 
^austion,  that  one  their  subjection,  as  an  issue  to  be  looked 
and  wished  for,  and  both  unite  in  considering  tbe  whole  contest 
as  a  civil  war  of  eminent  service  to  France,  especially  if  it  were 
let  alone,  and  allowed  to  rock  the  British  dominions  to  their 
centre.  We  repeat  it,  there  is  no  sign  that  France  would  have 
committed  herself,  but  for  the  example  set  and  the  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  an  individual.  Lafayette,  as  a  member  of  the  great 
French  nobility,  had  an  influence  which  no  one  in  any  other 
rank  could  have  exerted.  In  the  first  place,  whatever  he  did, 
was  sure  to  be  known.  Moving  in  such  a  sphere,  every  act, 
whether  the  «tar  of  good  or  of  bad  omen,  the  light  that  filled 
the  zenith  or  that  merely  flashed  in  the  horizon,  was  witnessed 
of  men,  of  the  high  and  of  the  low.  In  the  next  place,  a  cause 
espoused  by  such  a  man  was  respected  if  for  nothing  more  than 
the  fact  that  he  had  espoused  it.  When,  in  addition,  it  was  a 
cause  which  he  oouM  not  support  without  grave  risks  and  seri- 
ous sacrifices,  the  lightest  hearted  could  not  but  stay  to  ask 
about  it,  and  what  was  at  first  mere  curiosity,  became  interest, 
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appreciation,  sometimes  devotedness.  So  that  when  a  man  in 
Lafayette's  position  determined  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  struggle 
beyond  the  sea,  it  was  a  determination  sure  to  involve  others 
besides  himself;  it  might  be  more,  it  might  be  less,  it  might  be 
a  handful  of  friends,  it  might  be  a  whole  nation. 

We  propose  to  dwell  for  some  moments  upon  this  resolution 
of  Lafayette,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 
Herein  the  most  important  part  of  our  narrative,  the  starting 
point  of  the  French  alliance  with  our  country,  is  to  be  found. 

Lafayette  was  eighteen  years  old,  a  dashing  young  officer  of 
the  French  army,  in  garrison  at  Metz.  Day  followed  day  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  military  duty  and  festivity,  officers  and 
men  alike  living  for  the  present  and  for  themselves.  Much  of 
the  indolent  dissipation  into  which  his  comrades  generally  sank, 
was  avoided  by  Lafayette,  whose  heart  was  bound  up  in  a 
young  wife  ;  he  was  a  man  of  affections  and  of  aspirations  too 
generous  to  be  absorbed  in  the  occupations  of  a  garrison.  One 
Summer's  day,  in  1776,  he  was  asked  to  a  dinner  given  by  his 
commanding  officer  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  George  the 
Third's  brother,  then  passing  through  the  town.  Lafayette 
accepted  the  invitation,  carelessly  enough,  we  dare  say,  care- 
lessly, certainly,  in  comparison  with  the  immensity  of  issues 
involved  in  it  to  him  and  to  others.  Before  that  dinner  was 
over,  he  had  heard  the  story  of  the  United  States,  just  then 
declaring  their  independence,  and  had  resolved  to  go  to  their 
assistance. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  away,  he  left  Metz  for  Paris.  He 
was  yearning  for  sympathy  with  the  purpose  which  he  had  con- 
ceived. Fancy  his  wife,  a  young  girl — for  she  was  nothing 
more — hearing  his  passionate  expressions  of  devotion  to  a  cause 
of  which  she  had  never  heard  ;  one  that  would  take  him  away 
from  her,  perhaps  forever;  one  that  would  unquestionably 
demand  large  expenses  and  considerable  privations  ;  fancy  the 
interview  between  them,  and  give  her  the  reverence  which  she 
deserves  for  having  encouraged  him.  Brave  hearts  1  which  of 
the  two  was  braver,  his  or  hers?  Of  his  friends,  two,  both 
young  men,  were  so  won  over  by  his  earnestness  as  to  promise 
to  join  him  ;  but  they  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  their 
parents.    Another  friend,  an  older  man,  argued,  dissuaded,  de- 
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nounced,  did  every  thing  in  short  that  he  coald  to  dirert  Lafay- 
ette from  the  enterprise,  saying  that  he  could  not  be  accessory 
to  his  ''  min."  Yet  that  same  person  was  so  touched  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  hero,  as  to  suggest  the  way  of  getting 
at  the  American  Commissioner,  Silas  Deane. 

They  met  Deane  was  a  narrow-minded  personage,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  and  a  member  of  Congress  in  1774,  more 
recently  sent  to  France,  and  afterwards  recalled  on  account  of 
ill-judged,  not  to  say  underhand  dealings  there.  Was  this. 
Lafayette  may  have  asked,  a  type  of  the  American,  of  the  nation 
of  heroes?  It  must  have  been  no  slight  damper  to  his  enthusi- 
asm, to  talk  with  the  formal  and  selfish  Commissioner,  whose 
broken  French  would  of  itself  have  prevented  any  genial  inter- 
course, even  had  he  been  generous  and' graceful,  which  he  was 
not  They  who  ascribe  Lafayette's  conduct  to  mere  caprice,  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  may  remember,  if  thej  will,  the 
interview  with  Deane,  and  believe  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Frenchman  was  enduring,  his  caprice  a  principle. 

They  will  believe  this  the  more,  if  they  follow  him  through 
the  ensuing  weeks.  Unable  to  meet  Deane  (no  great  loss, 
indeed!)  for  fear  of  the  Government — still  more  unable,  of 
course,  to  take  any  open  steps  towards  preparing  for  departure, 
or  towards  departing,  Lafayette  had  to  do  everything  in  a 
secrecy  the  most  trying  to  his  temperament,  in  fact  to  any  tem- 
perament whose  possessor  is  engaged  in  self-sacrificing  labours. 
Think  how  every  one  longs  to  be  talking  of  what  most  inter- 
ests him,  especially  if  it  seems  to  need  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion ;  think,  too,  of  that  French  nature,  alive  to  distinction* 
thirsting  for  the  glory  then  in  prospect,  a  glory  so  pure  and  so 
deserved  ;  and  the  necessity  of  silence  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
no  trifling  trial. 

Trial  succeeded  trial,  and  the  severest  of  all  remained.  La- 
fayette had  to  brave  and  to  escape  his  own  Government  To 
escape  it  was  little ;  there  was  risk  to  run,  but  there  was  spirit, 
excitement,  about  every  step.  The  braving  it,  for  a  man  of 
Lafayette's  loyalty,  was  a  hard  thing  to  do.  How  he  did  both, 
how  he  defied  and  eluded  the  authorities,  we  leave  to  himself 
to  tell  in  a  fragment  of  autobiography.  We  will  go  back  a 
little  for  the  beginning. 
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"A3  soon  as  I  heard  of  this  controversy,"  says  Lafayette. 
''  ray  heart  enlisted,  and  I  resolved  on  joining  my  standard. 
Circumstances,  which  I  need  not  dwell  upon,  warned  me  of 
the  obstacles  which  my  family  would  interpose,  and  I  kept  my 
counsel,  taking  for  my  motto  the  words  Cur  JVb/?,  to  he  at  once 
my  encouragement  and  my  argument.  Silas  Deane  was  at 
Paris,  but  the  Government  would  not  see  him.  Through  his 
agency,  some  old  arms  and  some  young  oflRcers  were  secretly 
despatched  ;  but  on  the  English  ambassador's  remonstrances  to 
our  Court,  it  abjured  all  connection  with  the  matter,  ordered 
what  had  been  shipped  to  be  landed,  and  expelled  the  Ameri- 
can privateers  from  our  harbours.  ...  In  presenting  my- 
self to  Mr.  Deane,  as  a  youth  hardly  nineteen  years  old,  I  spoke 
more  of  my  zeal  than  of  my  experience,  but  I  explained  to 
him  the  effect  that  my  departure  might  have  {je  hi  fis  valoir  le 
petit  iclat  de  mon  depart),  and  he  signed  the  agreement  with  me. 
The  secrecy  of  this  negotiation  and  of  my  preparations  was 
truly  wonderful.  Family,  friends,  ministers,  French  spies,  Eng- 
lish spies,  all  were  blinded. 

*'  We  were  busy  with  getting  a  vessel  ready,  when  bad  news 
arrived.  New  York,  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  the  Hudson 
forts,  and  New  Jersey,  had  beheld  the  successive  defeats  of  the 
American  forces  by  thirty-three  thousand  English  or  Germans. 
Three  thousand  men  alone  remained  in  arms,  and  General 
Howe  was  pursuing  them.  From  this  instant  the  credit  of  the 
insurgents  sank  ;  the  despatch  of  a  vessel  was  impossible  ;  the 
very  envoys  from  America  thought  it  their  duty  to  express 
their  discouragement  and  to  divert  me  from  my  project.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Deane,  and  thanking  him  for  his  frankness,  said* 
'  Hitherto,  sir,  you  have  witnessed  mere  zeal  on  my  part — now 
it  may  be  of  some  service.  I  shall  buy  a  ship,  it  will  take  your 
officers ;  we  must  be  of  good  cheer  ;  I  like  best  to  share  your 
fortunes  in  time  of  danger.' " 

We  pass  over  the  journey  to  England ;  the  dance  at  the 
house  of  Lord  George  Germain,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies ; 
the  meeting  at  banquet  and  opera  with  British  officers,  whom 
he  was  to  meet  in  rougher  scenes  afterwards ;  the  manly  refusal 
to  visit  a  naval  armament,  lest  he  should  learn  what,  in  his 
position,  he  had  no  right  to  learn  ;   the  adroit  return  to  Paris ; 
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the  concealment  there,  and  the  departure  for  Bordeaux. 
*'  There,"  he  eays,  "  the  tidings  which  followed  mc  were  by  no 
means  encouraging.  But  as  my  courier  was  followed  by  the 
Government's  courier,  there  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost  in 
setting  sail,  nor  did  the  sovereign's  orders  reach  me  before  I 
had  gained  a  Spanish  port  where  we  had  made  arrangements 
to  put  in.  .  .  .  The  letters  of  my  family  were  terrible^ 
and  the  lettre  de  cachet  peremptory,  prohibiting  my  going  to 
America  under  heavy  penalties.  .  .  .  The  consequences  of 
this  anathema,  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  power  and  the  wrath 
of  Government,  wore  the  gravest  look ;  but  the  grief  of  a 
beloved  wife,  the  thoughts  of  kindred  and  of  friends,  had  more 
influence  with  me.  My  vessel  being  safe  in  the  Spanish  har- 
bour, 1  returned  to  Bordeaux  to  justify  my  enterprise ;  .  .  * 
and  when  no  answer  came  from  Court,  I  set  out  for  Marseilles' 
whither  I  had  been  directed  to  repair.  But  I  retraced  my 
steps,  and  disguised  as  a  courier,  I  had  all  buf  escaped  the  dan- 
ger of  arrest,  when  a  young  girl,  at  a  frontier  town,  recognized 
me ;  she  was  warned,  by  a  sign,  to  keep  silence,  and  it  was  to 
her  adroit  fidelity  that  I  owed  the  diversion  of  the  pursuit 
Thus  I  rejoined  my  vessel,  and  the  same  day,  after  six  months 
of  labour  and  of  impatience,  I  set  sail  for  the  American  conti- 
nent." 

One  thing,  we  think,  is  clear  from  this  narrative :  France 
was  not  then  disposed  to  ally  herself  with  America. 

Two  months  later,  the  gallant  youth  was  in  Carolina;  a 
month  later  still  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Singular  to  say,  he  was  coldly  received  by  Congress  ; 
or  rather  there  is  nothing  singular  in  the  fact  that  Congress 
was  blind  to  the  acquisition  of  such  a  champion.  Congress 
was  blind  to  almost  everything  that  concerned  the  national 
weal.  Persevering,  despite  the  coldness  of  the  men  whom  he 
first  encountered,  Lafayette  touched  their  hearts  and  those  of 
their  colleagues  by  offers  to  serve  not  only  without  pay,  but  as 
a  volunteer,  tiiat  is,  without  rank.  Still  Congress  was  not 
enthusiastic.  "  Whereas,"  declared  that  body,  *  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  out  of  his  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in 
which  the  United  States  are  engaged,  has  left  his  family  and 
connections,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  come  over  to  offer  his 
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service  to  the  United  States  without  pension  or  particular 
allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  our  cause, — Resolved, 
that  his  service  be  accepted,  and  that  in  consideration  of  his 
zeal,  his  illustrious  familj  and  connections,  he  have  the  rank 
and  commission  of  Major  General  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States." 

"  In  consideration  of  his  zeal,  his  illustrious  family  and 
connections  I "  So  it  was  the  family,  the  high  birth,  the  glitter- 
ing title,  that  weighed  with  the  republicans,  as  much  as  the 
zeal,  the  disinterested  devotion  of  the  man  I  There  are  other 
inconsistencies  in  the  course  of  Congress,  indeed  in  the  course 
of  all  bodies  and  almost  all  individuals,  during  the  Revolution. 
But  we  know  not  one  more  glaring  or  more  absurd  than  this 
welcome  to  Lafayette. 

How  different  his  reception  by  Washington  I  They  met,  for 
the  first  time,  at  a  dinner  party.  It  was  not  the  place  where 
confidence  would  most  naturally  spring  up  on  the  part  of 
Washington ;  but  what  he  had  heard  was  confirmed  by  what 
he  saw  ;  and  before  they  left  the  house  where  they  were  dining, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  assured  the  volunteer  that  he  appre- 
ciated his  sacrifices.  **  Make  my  quarters,"  he  added,  "  your 
home ;  consider  yourself  one  of  my  family ;  and  though  I 
cannot  promise  you  the  luxuries  of  a  Court,  I  do  not  doubt 
your  submission  to  the  privations  of  a  camp." 

One  loves  to  linger  over  the  attachment  that  grew  up  between 
the  two.  Washington  loved  his  young  Major-General.  He 
rested  upon  the  devotion,  he  refreshed  himself  with  the  gaiety 
of  Lafayette.  If  there  was  a  little  over-impulsiveness,  a  little 
overconceitedness  about  him,  that  Washington  could  not 
sympathize  with,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  thorough  allegiance, 
a  great  deal  of  entire  self-devotedness,  with  which  Washing- 
ton's spirit  was  all  in  harmony.  We  say  nothing  of  military  skill, 
of  pecuniary  sacrifices,  though  Lafayette  was  eminent  in  both, 
but  rather  rest  the  bonds  between  him  and  our  own  great  hero 
upon  the  personal  qualities  which  most  endear  men  to  one  an- 
other. If  Lafayette's  coming  had  done  no  more  than  to  give 
Washington  a  friend,  one  whose  friendship  was  an  encourage- 
ment and  a  gratification,  it  would  have  had  no  slight  effect 
upon  Washington's  destiny,  or  upon  ours. 
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But  wc  are  straying  from  our  point,  which  is  not  the  effect 
upon  America  so  much  as  that  upon  France,  produced  by  Lafay- 
ette's visit.  To  get  at  this,  we  pass  over  all  the  details  of  Ia- 
fayette's  campaigns, — the  wound  at  the  Brandy  wine,  the  exer- 
tions before  Philadelphia,  the  patient  endurance  in  Winter 
quarters, — all  in  the  year  of  his  arrival.  It  is  of  more  moment 
with  us  to  lay  open  the  exertions  which  he  was  constantly  making 
to  move  his  countrymen, — ministers,  friends,  and  all  around  them, 
to  understand  and  to  support  the  cause  which  he  was  sustaining. 

He  writes  for  various  objects.     One  is  to  explain  the  loss  of 
Philadelphia,  a  matter  of  the  greater  consequence,  on  account 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurred  and  by  which  it  was 
followed.    It  will  be  remembered  that  just  as  Washington  was 
losing  Philadelphia,  Gates  was  winning  the  fields  of  Saratoga ; 
that,  though  Gates  was  merely  profiting  by  the  preparations  of 
his  predecessor  in  command.  General  Schuyler,  he  was  exalted 
to  a  most  heroic  position,  wliile  Washington  was  maligned  and 
defamed  ;  that  there  soon  followed  an  intrigue  to  depose  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  set  up  Gates  in  his  room  ;  and  that 
all  this,  magnified  by  distance  and  by  ignorance,  spread  from 
America   to  France.     Uncontradicted  and  unexplained,  tlic 
accounts  concerning  Washington  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
then  rising  hopes  of  a  French  alliance.    Lafayette  saw  it,  and 
acted  as  if  he  saw  it.    We  will  not  digress  to   describe  his 
defence  of  Washington  in  America,  amongst  Americans ;  it  is 
a  tempting  subject,  but  let  it  go.    His  defence  of  Washington 
in  France,  amongst  Frenchmen,  is  more  to  our  present  purpose. 
He  meets  the  question  at  once,  by  saying  that  "  the  loss  of  Phil- 
adelphia is  far  from  being  of  the  consequence  ascribed  to  it  in 
Europe."    Then  he  unfolds  the  operations  in  which  he  had 
shared,  shows  the  designs,  the  exertions,  the  sublime  qualities 
of  his  commander  ;  nor  does  he  do  all  this  at  one  time  or  in  one 
letter,  but  returns  to  the  subject  again  and  again  with  ever 
deepening  conviction,  ever  more  earnest  expression.    We  would 
not  exaggerate  the  consequences.    There  were  others  to  sus- 
tain the  name  of  Washington  and  of  America ;  Franklin,  envoy 
from  the  United  States,  was  in  Paris,  and  not  likely,  amid  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  inspired,  to  need  corroboration.    Yet  the 
representations  of  Lafayette  had  more  weight  in  some  quarters 
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than  Franklin's,  or  any  other  man's  ;  and  to  them  we  can  trace 
back  much  of  the  assurance  with  which  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  remarked  to  the 
American  Commissioners  in  Paris,  that  nothing  had  stiiick 
him  so  much  as  Gen.  Washington's  attacking  and  giving  battle 
to  Gen.  Howe's  army  :  "  to  bring  an  army,"  he  added,  **  raised 
within  a  year,  to  this,  promises  everything." 

Lafayette  was  in  correspondence  with  Vergennes  from  the 
first  months  of  his  service  beneath  our  banner.  **  I  do  not  per- 
mit myself,"  he  wrote,  "  to  inquire  into  the  succours  which  our 
noble  cause  here  is  receiving,"  alluding,  probably,  to  some  secret 
aid  expected  from  France.  He  then  goes  on  to  propose  a 
French  expedition  against  the  English  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  offering  to  take  the  command  of  it,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  advantages  at  once  to  the  United  States  and  to  France 
from  so  menacing  a  blow  against  the  British  dominion.  This 
was  a  very  adroit  suggestion.  No  other  could  have  stirred  the 
French  ministry  more.  They  had  lost  so  much  by  the  peace  of 
fourteen  years  before  (1763),  that  the  prospect  of  present  con- 
quests was  all  alluring. 

But  the  Major-Genoral  came  closer  yet  to  the  point  he  had 
at  heart.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  six  months  from  the  time 
of  his  landing,  Lafayette  writes  tlius  to  a  French  nobleman  : 
"  America  waits  with  impatience  our  declaring  for  her,  and,  one 
day,  I  hope,  France  will  decide  to  humble  haughty  England. 
This  consideration,  and  the  course  which  America  seems  deter- 
mined to  take,  give  me  great  hopes  of  the  glorious  establishment 
of  independence.  We  are  not  as  strong  as  I  once  thought ; 
but  we  can  fight ;  we  shall  do  so,  I  trust,  with  some  success. 
With  the  aid  of  France,  we  shall  win  our  cause,  a  cause  that  I 
cherish  because  it  is  just,  because  it  honours  humanity,  becaus 
it  interests  my  country,  and  because  my  American  friends  and 
I  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  issue."  Is  it  too  much,  then,  to 
say  that  the  course  of  Lafayette  hastened,  if  it  did  not  actually 
produce  the  alliance  of  Franco  with  this  country  ?  Example, 
devotion,  earnest  action,  earnest  argument,  appeals  to  national 
pride,  to  personal  honour,  all  did  their  work ;  and  within  two 
months  from  the  letter  just  quoted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  (1778),  France  pledged  hei-self  to  the  United  States. 
28 
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But  the  mere  treaty  of  alliance  was  not  enoogh.  Nor  were  tie 
exertions  by  which  it  was  followed  up.  A  French  minister 
came,  attended  by  a  fleet  and  army.  But  all  that  the  Ppeoch 
forces  did  was  to  fail,  fail  at  New  York,  fail  at  Newport^— 
unless  we  add  the  controversies  which  sprang  up  between  them 
and  the  Americans,  as  well  as  among  the  Americans  in  reltdoo 
to  them.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  the  French  reminds  one  of  a 
shell  bursting  amongst  the  men  preparing  to  discharge  it  against 
the  enemy.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  stningos 
alone  ;  our  countrymen  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  fiulure 
and  for  much  of  the  animosity  which  characterized  the  open- 
tions  of  the  allies.  The  French  came  in  July  (1778).  Tbey 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies  in  November. 

Lafayette  himself  was  on  the  point  of  returning  home.  "As 
long,"  he  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  asking  for  l^ve  rf 
absence,  "  as  I  thought  I  could  dispose  of  myself,  I  made  it  mj 
pride  and  my  pleasure  to  fight  under  American  colours,  in  flic 
defence  of  a  cause  which  I  dare  more  particularly  to  call  onn, 
sincel  had  the  good  luck  to  bleed  for  it.  Now,  sir,  that 
France  is  involved  in  a  war,  I  am  urged  by  a  sense  of 
duty  as  well  as  by  patriotic  love,  to  present  mysdf  befwe 
the  King,  and  learn  in  what  manner  he  judges  proper  to 

employ  my  services I   dare   flatter 

myself  that  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  soldier  on  furlough, 
who  most  heartily  wants  to  join  again  his  colours  and  his  most 
esteemed  and  beloved  fellow  soldiers.  In  case  it  is  thoogkt 
that  I  can  be  in  any  way  useful  to  the  service  of  America,  wl^ 
I  shall  find  myself  among  my  countrymen,  and  in  case  any  exer- 
tion of  mine  is  deemed  serviceable,  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  always 
be  considered  as  a  man  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  wd&re 
of  these  United  States."  Congress  voted  him  leave  of  absence, 
thanks  for  his  disinterested  zeal  and  aid,  a  sword  of  honour,  and 
despatched  a  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  testifying  the  deep 
appreciation  of  the  country  for  the  departing  warrior.  "  I  caa 
not  forbear  indulging  my  friendship,"  wrote  Washington,  **  by 
adding  to  the  many  honourable  testimonies  you  have  received 
from  Congress,  the  enclosed  letter  from  myself  to  our  minister 
at  your  court  [Franklin].  I  have  there  endeavoured  to  give 
him  an  idea  of  the  value  this  country  sets  upon  you ;  and  the 
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interest  I  take  in  your  happiness  cannot  but  make  me  desire 
you  may  be  equally  dear  to  your  own.  Adieu,  my  dear  Mar- 
quis. My  best  wishes  will  ever  attend  you."  "  Farewell,  my 
dear  General,"  writes  Lafayette  on  the  point  of  sailing,  "  I  hope 
that  your  French  friend  will  continue  dear  to  you.  I  trust  that 
I  shall  soon  see  you  again,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  say  with  what 
emotion  I  am  now  quitting  the  shore  where  you  dwell,  and  with 
what  affection,  what  veneration,  I  am  your  respectful  and  sincere 
friend"(1779).  And  so  he  departed,  full  of  tender  and  of  generous 
sentiments,  called  home  by  duty  to  his  king,  to  say  nothing  of 
duty  to  his  family,  yet  going  with  hopes  of  returning  to  renew 
his  services  in  America. 

He  was  needed.  He  had  not  yet  sailed,  when  Wash- 
ington wrote  "that  our  affairs  are  in  a  more  distressed, 
ruinous,  and  deplorable  condition  they  have  been  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war."  The  ensuing  year  (1779) 
verified  the  sad  conviction.  Georgia  was  lost  in  the 
early  Spring.  It  was  all  that  the  Americans  could  do  to  save 
Carolina,  and  when  they  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  the  French, 
to  recover  Georgia,  they  were  miserably  baflBed.  Meanwhile, 
Virginia  and  Connecticut  had  been  invaded  and  plundered. 
Washington,  with  his  handful  of  men,  was  detained  about  New 
York,  and  though  Stony  Point  was  recovered  from  the  enemy,, 
it  was  a  miserable  inaction  that  reigned,  and  seemed  doomed 
to  reign  until  all  was  wasted  and  lost. 

Throughout  this  year  of  doubt  and  calamity,  Lafayette  was 
sustaining  the  American  name  at  home.  One  day  it  was  by 
clearing  up  the  uncertainties  of  his  countrymen  respecting  their 
distant  allies,  meeting  their  censures,  kindling  their  enthusiasm;, 
and  creating  a  general  sympathy  ;  another  day,  he  was  with 
the  ministry,  urging  them  to  pursue  the  work  which  they  had:' 
begun,  and  which,  in  the  increasing  complications  of  Europe^ 
they  were  becoming  reluctant  to  continue.  Deeds  as  well  as 
words  proved  Lafayette^s  sincerity.  He  took  upon  himself  tO' 
organize  an  expedition,  in  which  John  Paul  Jones  was  ta  have 
the  naval  command — the  object  being  to  levy  contributions 
upon  the  English  ports,  and  thus  obtain  the  i)ecuniary  relief 
which  the  United  States  required.  This  expedition  failing,  he 
entered  into  the  plan  of  another,  wherein  France  and  Spain 
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were  to  unite  against  Great  Britain.  Meanwbile,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  supplies  of  money  from  his  GoTemment,  and  at 
length  procured  the  equipment  of  a  land  and  a  naval  force  to 
operate  in  America.  "  It  is  lucky,"  said  the  old  Minister, 
Maurepas,  "  that  Lafayette  does  not  undertake  to  strip  Versail- 
les for  the  benefit  of  his  dear  Americans,  for  the  king  would 
never  refuse  him." 

These  simple  details  are  enough  to  prove  the  point  we  desire 
to  establish,  that  Lafayette  not  only  brought  about  the  French 
alliance,  but  secured  its  effective  execution,  in  other  words,  the 
reinforcements  and  subsidies,  without  which  the  United  States 
could  not  get  on.  "  Send  troops,  ships,  and  money,"  wrote  the 
French  commander  Bochambeau,  on  his  arrival  at  Newport 
(July,  1780),  "but  do  not  depend  on  this  people  or  on  their 
means."  "  We  may  expect,"  says  Washington,  "  soon  to  be 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  seeing  the  cause  of 
America  upheld  by  foreign  arms."  So  indispensable  was  the 
assistance  procured  by  Lafayette  during  the  interval  between 
his  first  and  second  visits  to  our  shores. 

We  must  dwell,  however,  a  little  longer  upon  points  con- 
nected with  this  inestimable  service.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
supplies  from  France  was  not  merely  what  it  would  have  been 
in  any  case,  but  was  peculiarly  enhanced  by  circumstances. 
We  must  look  into  these. 

When  the  first  French  troops  came  over  in  the  Summer  fol- 
lowing the  treaty  of  alliance,  they  became  involved,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  in  a  succession  of  failures,  and  not  only  fail- 
ures but  controversies.  They  returned  in  the  following  Sum- 
mer (1779),  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Georgia ;  but  failed 
again,  and  again  got  into  differences  with  the  Americans. 
These  differences  did  not  spring  from  the  reverses  of  the  field 
alone,  but  from  every  day  habits  and  feelings,  Frenchmen 
having  one  way  of  thinking  and  living,  Americans  generally 
quite  another.  There  grew  to  be  such  a  chasm  of  angry  feel- 
ing, especially  on  the  American  side,  although  there  was  much 
more  real  occasion  for  it  on  the  French,  that  when  Lafayette 
urged  the  dispatch  of  a  French  force,  he  was  met  by  the  minis- 
try with  representations  of  the  impossibility  of  any  further  ope- 
rations of  French  and  American  troops  combined.    It  was  the 
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more  difficult  to  meet  these  representations,  from  the  fact,  prob- 
ably known  to  the  French  government,  that  the  Americans  did 
not  desire  any  more  reinforcements  from  France,  at  least  in  the 
shape  of  an  army.  Lafayette,  in  fact,  on  leaving  the  United 
States,  had  been  especially  recommended  not  to  apply  for  any 
French  troops.  As  many  fleets  as  possible,  was  the  idea,  but 
no  more  armies. 

"  When  his  correspondence  with  the  French  ministers,*'  said 
Mr.  Everett,  in  1834,  "  particularly  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
shall  be  published,  it  will  appear  that  it  was  mainly  the  per- 
sonal efforts  and  personal  influence  of  Lafayette — idol  of  the 
French  people  as  he  had  made  himself— which  caused  the  army 
of  Bochambeau  to  be  sent  to  America."  The  correspondence 
has  since  been  published.  It  corroborates,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
the  anticipations  concerning  it,  as  the  following  sentences 
show  : — "  You  ask  of  me,''  he  writes  to  the  minister,  "some  sug- 
gestions concerning  an  expedition  to  America The 

condition  of  that  country,  and  the  new  course  which  the  Eng- 
lish seem  to  be  adopting,  render  such  an  expedition  more  neces- 
sary than  ever.  The  coasts  ravaged,  the  harbours  destroyed, 
commerce  restricted,  points  to  make  descents  from  fortified, — 

all  appear  to  call  for  our  succour  by  sea  and  land I 

am  deeply  convinced  of  this,  and  I  cannot,  without  betraying 
my  conscience,  cease  repeating  that  it  is  very  important  for  us 
to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  America.  If  the  United  States  did 
not  desire  this,  I  should  think  that  we  ought  to  excite  the 
desire,  and  even  to  seek  pretexts  for  it It  will  unques- 
tionably be  said,  that  the  French  will  be  coldly  received  in  the 
country,  and  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  army.  I  can- 
not deny  that  the  Americans  are  a  little  difficult  to  deal  with, 
especially  to  French  tempe^^s ;  but  if  I  were  entrusted  with  this 
charge,  or  if  the  commander  appointed  by  the  king  took  a 
moderate  amount  of  care  about  it,  I  would  answer  with  my  life 
that  these  embarrassments  should  be  avoided,  and  our  troops 
be  warmly  welcomed." 

It  was  a  singular  cause  to  plead.  With  the  same  breath,  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  succour,  and  to  confess  the  delicacy 
required  to  administer  it,  was  a  hard  part  for  any  one  to  carry 
through.    Give  aid  to  this  fainting  people,  was  the  tone,  and 
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if  they  seem  indifferent  to  it,  give  it  all  the  more ;  if  they  reject 
it,  still  give  it  all  the  more ;  their  stubbornness  itself  is  an 
additional  proof  of  their  weakness :  and  yet  stubborn  they  will 
not  be,  ungrateful  or  careless  they  will  not  be,  if  we  but  treat 
them  as  we  should.  Was  there  ever  greater  charity  in  behalf 
of  a  nation  than  this  two-fold  beneficence,  which  LafayeUe 
urged,  and  which  the  French  consented  to  bestow  ? 

Magnanimous,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  France  I  And  yet  not 
without  a  lower  motive,  the  same  which  actuated  her  through- 
out the  war — the  humiliation  of  her  old  foe  of  England.  But 
to  America  she  was  wholly  magnanimous.  Not  content  with 
sending  troops,  she  made  concessions  to  ensure  their  welcome 
and  their  effect,  "  The  intentions  of  his  Majesty,"  such  were  the 
instructions  of  the  commanding  ofiScer,  Rochambeau,  "are — 

"  That  the  General,  to  whom  his  Majesty  entrusts  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops,  shall  always  and  in  all  cases  be  under  the 
command  of  General  Washington 

"The  French  troops,  being  only  auxiliaries,  shall  on  this 
account  yield  precedence  and  the  right  wing  to  the  American 
troops 

"The  American  ofiBcers  with  equal  rank  shall  have  the 
command." 

No  wonder  that  America  was  soothed.  The  whole  country 
welcomed  Lafayette,  as  he  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  those 
who  were  to  follow.  It  was  felt  how  much  the  nation  owed 
him,  and  owed  him,  too,  in  spite  of  their  own  jealousy  and 
their  own  pride.  They  had  been  jealous  of  the  stranger ;  the 
stranger  gave  way  to  them.  They  had  been  proud  of  their 
own  feeble  exertions ;  the  stranger  came,  as  if  to  enhance  the 
importance  of  these  exertions  by  sharing  them,  sharing  them 
as  "  auxiliaries,"  as  *'  the  left  wing."  Remember  what  a  nation 
it  was  that  Lafayette  had  induced  to  this  condescension,  what 
a  sensitiveness  the  Frenchman  felt  in  relation  with  others,  what 
a  pride  in  himself,  and  we  shall  estimate  the  work  of  Lafay- 
ette at  its  true  value,  however  much  we  may  modify  our  esti- 
mate of  the  French  by  thoughts  of  the  vengeance  which  they  de- 
sired to  wreak  upon  England.  One  thing,  and  one  alone,  is 
enough  to  mark  the  arrival  of  Lafayette,  and  to  embalm  its  ac- 
companying succours ;   it  is  the  record  that  Washington  wept, 
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— he,  the  calm,  the  almost  impassible  chieftain, — ^wept,  and 
wept  with  joy,  when  he  heard  that  his  comrade,  his  friend,  his 
son,  had  returned  to  him  and  to  his  people  (1780). 

After  Lafayette  came,  after  the  promised  reinforcements  had 
arrived,  at  least  in  part,  he  sent  home  appeal  after  appeal  for 
additional  assistance,  especially  for  a  larger  fleet  and  more 
abundant  subsidies.  The  supply  of  money,  he  argued,  was 
necessary  to  bring  out  the  American  forces.  Yes,  these  are 
the  words,  ^^pour  mettre  en  a  adivUe  ks forces  Americaines.^^  This 
done,  the  augmentation  of  the  fleet  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
allies,  Americans  and  French  together,  in  successful  movement. 
Nor  was  either  of  these  points  so  easily  secured.  ^  In  the  very 
Summer  following  Lafayette's  second  coming  (1780),  it  is  now 
known  that  the  French  Ministry,  alarmed  by  the  demands  of 
the  war — a  double  burden  as  it  was  to  them — were  secretly 
pressing  a  peace  with  England.  Lafayette  did  not,  and  could 
not  prevent  them  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  their  designs. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  how  much  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  struggle  was  due  to  this  one  man  ;  not  merely  to  his 
successful  generalship,  not  even  to  his  personal  sacrifices,  but  to 
his  wise,  warm,  persevering  influence  with  the  Court  of  France. 
Where,  but  for  the  French  subsidies,  the  French  regiments,  the 
French  fleets,  where  would  have  been  the  siege,  where  the  sur- 
render of  Yorktown  ?  Would  America  have  achieved  it  ?  The 
jubilant  oration  of  a  Fourth  of  July  says  yea  I  The  inexorable 
page  of  history,  bearing  a  record  not  for  a  single  day,  or  a 
single  nation,  but  for  all  times,  all  lands,  answers,  no  I  Not 
then,  at  least  not  so  soon,  not  so  decisively. 

Two  months  afterwards  Lafayette  went  home.  His  work 
for  America,  he  felt,  was  secure  ;  he  did  not  think  it  done,  how- 
ever, nor  did  he  cease  to  labour  at  it,  until  peace  was  actually 
signed,  nor  even  then.  He  looked  beyond  the  sea,  and  where 
he  supposed  tranquillity  to  exist,  he  saw  confusion  and  hostility. 
His  comrades  were  turning  against  themselves.  They  asked 
him  to  come  among  them,  to  see  them  in  their  freedom,  as  if,  in 
the  circumstances,  it  was  a  fair  sight  to  see.  He  went  as  if  it 
was,  and  yet  as  if  it  was  not  (1784).  He  accepted  all  the  con- 
gratulations— all  the  honours  offered  him  ;  he  offered  his  own 
felicitations,  again  and  again,  in  return.    But  his  words  of  joy 
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were  mingled  with  words  of  warning.  His  farewell  to  Con- 
gress closed  in  this  way  (we  translate  from  the  French)  :  "  I 
desire,  with  all  sincerity,  to  see  the  Confederation  consolidated^ 
the  public  faith  preserved,  commerce  regulated,  continental 
magazines  established,  the  frontiers  fortified,  a  general  and  nni- 
form  system  of  militia,  and  the  navy  in  a  state  of  vigour.  It 
is  on  these  foundations  alone  that  the  true  independence  of  these 
States  can  be  established.  May  this  vast  temple,  which  we 
have  jast  reared  to  liberty,  forever  offer  a  warning  to  oppress- 
ors, an  example  to  the  oppressed,  an  asylam  to  the  rights  of 
mankind,  and  so  rejoice  the  shades  of  its  founders  in  the  ages 
that  are  to  come !''  The  whole  visit  had  taken  the  same  tone ; 
nor  need  we  doubt  that  it  effected  a  great  deal  towards  uniting 
our  fathers,  and  rousing  their  interest  in  what  they  had  to  do 
together — manfully,  generously,  devotedly  together — or  not  at 
all. 

Forty  years  after,  he  came  again  (1824).  He  was  a  differ- 
ent man :  how  much  had  he  gone  through  in  the  interval ! 
Disapi^inted  in  France  and  in  Europe,  he  came  to  refresh  him- 
self in  the  prosperity  of  America.  It  was  not  all  sunshine, 
even  to  his  easily  blinded  eyes.  He  saw  the  parties,  the  strifes, 
the  intrigues,  the  seeds  of  disunion,  all  rife  amongst  us,  and  he 
again  counselled  peace,  charity,  unity.  "  My  journey,"  he  wrote 
home,  "  has  contributed  to  strengthen  the  union  amongst  the 
States,  and  to  soothe  the  different  parties,  by  interesting  them 
all  in  their  common  regard  for  the  stranger.^'  This,  however, 
was  not  enough.  He  spoke  to  the  point,  he  recalled  his  sainted 
Washington,  and  pleaded,  with  all  the  influence  of  both,  for  the 
cause  of  the  country.  Nor  did  he  rest  here  ;  but  pointing  to 
South  America  and  Greece,  where  men  were  struggling  for 
liberty,  he  demanded  sympathy  and  suggested  cooperation ;  he 
would  rouse  the  nation,  it  seemed,  to  its  duties  to  others  as 
well  as  to  itself.  Thus  faithful,  thus  earnest  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  rejoicings  of  which  he  was  the  object,  and  with  which  no  one 
could  be  more  touched  than  ho,  the  old  man  lingered  and  atlengtii 
departed. 

They  buried  him,  a  few  years  later,  in  a  little  cemetery 
on  one  of  the  suburban  streets  of  Paris,  where  the  gloom  rather 
than  the  glory  of  death  prevails.    One  word  lights  up  the  spot 
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— a  word  upon  a  heavy  tomb — Lafayette.  At  this  the  heart 
throbs,  the  eye  fills ;  one  looks  back  through  year  after  year, — 
one  looks  away,  mile  beyond  mile,  to  other  scenes.  We  catch 
a  glimpse  of  that  example  which  mored  all  France^ — the  young 
husband,  the  young  courtier,  sacrificing  himself  to  a  service 
amongst  strangers  and  privations.  We  hear  an  echo  from  that 
voice  as  it  came  across  the  sea  to  plead  for  a  cause  as  yet  un- 
known and  unvalued.  Then  the  result  returns  to  remembrance, 
— the  Treaty  for  which  the  generous  heart  of  the  Frenchman 
had  yearned,  as  due  alike  to  the  honour  of  his  native,  and  the 
success  of  his  adopted  land.  We  behold  the  reappearance  of 
the  young  hero  on-  the  French  soil, — his  king  welcoming,  his 
country  applauding,  while  he,  though  not  insensible  to  the  wel- 
come or  the  applause  on  his  own  account,  turns  both  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in  loneliness  and 
darkness.  We  hear  him  entreating — we  see  him  planning  and 
acting  in  their  behalf :  and  then,  so  soon  as  his  point  is  car- 
ried, again  abandoning  the  distinctions  and  the  joys  of  home, 
to  convey  to  the  struggling  people  beyond  the  ocean  assurances 
of  fresh  sympathy  and  aid, — ^no  sympathy,  however,  so  deep  as 
his,  no  aid  so  personal,  so  disinterested,  so  steadfast,  or  so  true. 
Then  come  the  sounds  of  triumph — of  the  triumph  that  he  did 
so  much  towards  achieving ;  and  then,  after  one  and  another 
interval,  the  joyous  congratulations  of  peace  and  of  growing 
prosperity.  All  this  and  more  rises  upon  the  memory,  and  the 
very  soul  within  us  stirs  with  responsive  gratitude  towards  liim 
who  sleeps  there  in  that  quiet  spot  after  a  life  of  love  and  of 
service  to  his  race. 

Benignant  shade !  A  stranger  and  yet  a  friend — a  French- 
man and  yet  a  countryman  I  Linger  with  us  in  these  latter 
times  of  national  convulsion.  Point  to  thy  sacrifices — to  those 
of  thy  greater  leader,  the  Father  of  the  Union,  and  in  our 
breasts,  heaving  as  they  are,  bid  passion  subside  and  brother- 
hood revive.  Point  higher,  and  breathe  a  nobler  command  ; 
bow  us  down  before  Him  who  gave  us  our  champions  and  our 
fathers,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  energies  and  the  hopes  which 
we  are  squandering  upon  partisan  purposes  and  selfish  schemes. 
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ESTHETICS— RUSKIN^S  MODERN  PAINTERS. 

1.  Introduction  to  a  Study  of  Esthetics.  By  James  C.  Moffat, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  Jfew  Jersey.  12i7io.,  pp.  284. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,  from  the  French  of  Victor 
Cousin.  Translated,  with  Jfotes  aud  an  Introdtictian^  by  Jesse 
Cato  Daniel,  Chestnut  College,  V2mo.,  pp.  185. 

3.  Modem  Painters,  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  Jfew  York  : 
Wiley  and  Halsted.    4.  vols.j  12mo. 

4.  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  By  the  same  .Author  and  Pub- 
lishers.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

Art  is  one  thing,  Theories  of  Art  another  ;  and  a  third  l^ing, 
quite  distinct  from  either,  is  Criticism.  Of  these  three,  Art,  or 
the  act,  or  fact,  must  precede  the  science,  or  theory  of  the  fact, 
and  both  the  fact  and  some  theory  of  it  must  precede  any 
criticism  upon  it. 

Of  the  three  works  named  at  the  head  of  our  article,  the  first 
two  relate  chiefly  to  the  Science  of  Art,  and  the  two  latter  are 
eminently  works  of  Criticism.  And  yet  the  theories  of  Art 
can  scarcely  be  discussed  without  something  of  criticism  as  a 
means  of  deducing  the  principles  from  the  facts  ;  and  criticism 
not  only  presupposes  those  principles,  but,  in  the  present  stage 
of  -^sthetical  Science  at  least,  necessarily  involves  some  discus- 
sion of  them. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  felt,  a  growing  want  of  a  com- 
prehensive term  that  should  include  all  the  various  branches  of 
this  general  subject  of  Art,  the  productions  of  the  works  of  Art, 
and  criticism.  The  tendency  has  been  setting  more  and  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  word  JEsthetics,  and  indicating  that  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  proper  and  convenient  of  any  that  could 
be  devised.  But  here,  as  everywhere,  the  difiBculty  in  finding 
a  name  arises  from  not  exactly  knowing  what  is  the  thing  to 
be  named.  At  first  names  were  undoubtedly  arbitrary  signs — 
to  a  considerable  extent,  at  least.  But  after  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  naming  the  first  and  most  obvious  things  that 
occurred  to  men's  thoughts,  the  principle  soon  obtained,  in  all 
the  Indo-European  languages,  of  increasing  the  number  of 
names  by  a  derivation  of  the  new  ones  from  one  or  more  of 
those  already  in  existence.    Hence  names  become  of  themselves 
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significant  of  the  object  which  they  may  be  used  to  denote. 

But  in  the  case  before  us,  what  is  the  object  to  be  denoted  ? 
This  is  the  question  which  Science  itself  has  scarcely  yet  de- 
cided. Do  we  say  that  it  is  Beauty  ?  If  so,  we  must  first 
decide  whether  beauty  is  a  property  of  external  objects — objects 
external  to  the  mind,  we  mean, — or  a  mere  emotion  ;  or,  again, 
is  it  an  intuition  ?  These  are  fundamental  questions,  all  of 
them,  and  questions  that  must  be  settled,  or  assumed  as  settled, 
at  the  very  threshold  of  our  Science ;  and  before  any  name  can 
be  fixed  upon,  that  will  remain  permanently  in  use,  and  satis- 
factory. 

Prof.  Moffat,  after  reviewing  several  theories  of  Beauty,  and 
considering  the  objections  that  may  be  urged,  as  he  thinks,  with 
force  against  them  all,  concludes  that  Beauty  "  is  not  a  quality 
of  objects,  and  must  be  some  condition  of  the  sentient  being, — 
an  emotion  of  the  observing  mind."  "Taking  this  conclusion 
to  be  correct,"  he  says,  "  we  shall  use  the  word  *  Beauty '  to 
mean  an  emotion,  *  Bcat/Zi/wr  to  characterize  an  object  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  emotion,  and  the  Beautiful  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  emotion* 
whatever  it  may  be." — p.  21. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  terms  fixed,  and  a  good  deal  assumed 
as  settled  and  fixed,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

The  terms  fixed  are,  "  Beauiy,^^  as  a  concrete  term  used  to 
denote  an  emotion,  or  state  of  the  soul ;  secondly,  "  Beautiful,^^ 
as  an  adjective  to  designate  and  distinguish  any  object  which 
excites  the  emotion,  as  when  we  say — a  beautiful  rose  I  a  beau- 
tiful landscape !  and,  thirdly,  all  the  objects  of  which  this  ad- 
jective may  be  affirmed  as  a  predicate — as  when  we  say  of  the 
"  beautiful  rose,"  "  it  [the  rose]  is  beautiful," — are  included  in 
a  class — denoted  by  a  class,  or  general  term — "  the  Beautiful.^^ 
But  manifestly  we  must  have  one  term  more  before  we  can 
proceed  with  our  discussion,  the  necessity  for  which  Prof.  Mof- 
fat appears  not  to  have  distinctly  seen.  We  must  have  an 
abstract  term  to  denote  that  quality  which  we  ascribe  to  an 
object  when  we  call  it  beautiful,  as  from  white  comes  whiteness, 
from  good,  goodness,  from  humbk,  humility,  &c.  And  the  fact 
is,  as  we  believe,  the  word  beauty  is  far  more  frequently  used 
as  this  abstract  term — to  denote  the  quality  in  objects — than 
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as  Prof.  Moffat  proposes  to  use  it,  namely,  as  a  concrete  term 
— to  denote  the  emotion  produced  by  the  beautiful  object^ 
And,  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  Professor's  most  ex- 
cellent book,  that  he  uses  the  word  "  beauty "  in  both  senses 
throughout  its  pages,  often  introducing  error  and  confusion  of 
thought  thereby. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  a  great  deal  assumed  in  these 
definitions,  and,  as  we  believe,  well  and  wisely  assumed.  These 
assumptions  are  for  the  most  part,  however,  directly  opposed  to 
Cousin's  teachings.  With  him,  beauty  is  a  property  of  exter- 
nal objects.  It  is  perceived  by  intuition  ;  and  the  emotion 
follows  and  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  beauty. 

This  point  requires  a  little  discussion ;  and  onfortanately 
such  is  the  state  of  Science  that  a  recurrence  to  primary  and 
fundamental  distinctions  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  any  clear 
comprehension  of  the  subject  before  us.  And  even  in  order  to 
do  this,  we  must  refer  to  an  Analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Mental  Activity,  not  to  be  found,  as  we  believe,  exactly  as  here 
given,  in  any  of  the  published  works  on  Psychology  or  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Mental  Activity  are  primarily 
referable  to  three  classes — Sensibility,  Intelligence,  and  Will. 
The  functions  of  the  Sensibility  are  primarily  two — Sensation 
and  Emotion — Sensation  when  the  state  of  the  Sensibility  tends 
to  Intelligence — and  Emotion  when  it  tends  to  volition  or  ar 
tion.  Of  the  Intelligence  there  are  seven  primary  classes  of 
functions:  (I)  Perception  [of  external  objects  and  by  the 
senses]  ;  (2)  Intuition  [of  unseen  and  immaterial  realities  and 
relations]  ;  (3)  Imagination,  which  pictures  to  the  mind  con- 
crete realities,  whether  actual  or  only  possible ;  (4)  Conception, 
which  forms  the  abstract  ideas  of  objects  and  classes  of  objects, 
on  which  Science  is  based ;  (5)  Memory,  which  retains  the  idea- 
images  created  by  the  imagination  and  the  abstract  ideas  of 
conception ;  (6)  Judgment,  which  affirms  ideas  or  conceptions 
of  one  another ;  and  (7)  Reasoning,  which  combines  judgments 
into  syllogisms  and  arguments.  Of  these,  the  first,  second,  and 
third,  come  directly  within  the  scope  of  our  present  subject. 
The  functions  of  the  Will  constitute  but  one  primary  clasgi 
namely,  volition. 
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But  besides  this  classification  there  are  several  combinations 
of  these  functions  which  we  need  to  notice  in  this  connection. 
A  sensation  always  leads  to  a  perception.  The  sensation  pro- 
duced in  the  sensorium  by  any  object  acting  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  for  instance,  leads  to  the  intellectual  act  of  perceiving 
that  object,  the  perception  awakens  an  emotion  towards  it,  and 
the  emotion  may,  or  it  may  not,  lead  to  a  volition  or  act  of  the 
will,  which  will  stretch  forth  the  hand  to  take  hold  of  it.  And 
even  the  emotion  itself,  without  the  act  of  the  will  at  all,  will 
in  some  cases  produce  the  act,  as  in  all  the  cases  of  what  is 
called  involuntary  action. 

Sensation  is  purely  physical  and  dependent  upon  the  pliysical 
organs,  of  which  we  reckon  five  as  special  and  one  as  general ; 
the  five  are  sight,  sound,  touch,  taste,  and  smell.  But  be 
sides  this  we  have  sensations  of  the  states  of  our  own  body, 
and  which  we  never  refer  as  to  anything  out  of  the  body  itself, 
as  fatigue,  headache,  &c.  But  Emotion  is  manifestly  of  two 
distinct  classes.  We  have  the  purely  animal  emotions  of  appe- 
tite and  affection,  and  also  over  and  above  these,  the  rational 
emotions  of  duty,  piety,  Ac,  which  have  no  necessary  connection 
with,  or  dependence  upon,  the  body  or  bodily  organs.  And 
while  Sensations  have  but  one  only  source  of  origin — namely, 
material  objects — Emotions  have  two  :  (1)  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  external  objects,  and  (2)  the  intelligence  itself,  by  its 
idea-images  and  its  conceptions.  An  idea-image  of  a  fine  din- 
ner will  often  make  the  mouth  water  with  appetite,  and  the 
corrupt  imaginings  of  the  impure  heart  are  well  known  to 
have  a  most  powerfully  stimulating  effect  on  the  sexual  appe- 
tite. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  conception  of  an  act  as  right 
or  wrcmg,  that  excites  the  moral  emotions.  A  conception  is  all 
that  we  can  have  of  God — an  idea-image  constructed  by  the 
imagination  is  impossible,  and  hence  our  theistic  or  pious  emo- 
tions are  excited  by  the  conception  which  we  form  of  God,  and 
dep'end  for  their  character  upon  the  nature  of  that  conception. 

One  point  more  of  preliminary  definition.  In  perception  as 
in  intuition  we  cognize  an  object  hy  its  properties.  We  see 
an  orange,  for  example,  as  round,  yellow,  &c.  The  idea  of  it 
which  we  form  in  the  one  act  of  perception,  we  analyze,  and 
obtain  as  elements  or  results  each  of  the  properties  which  we 
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had  seen  it  to  possess :  to  each  of  these  elements  we  give  a 
name — calling  the  substance  orange — and  each  of  the  proper- 
ties roundness,  yellowness,  Ac,  &c.  By  a  ^nthesis  which  we 
call  judgment,  we  restore  the  words  which  we  had  destroyed, 
in  another  form  however,  and  say,  "  the  orange  is  round,"  &c^ 
predicating  of  the  orange  each  of  the  properties  which  we  had 
seen  it  to  possess.  And  these  judgments,  for  the  conTcnience 
of  having  a  name  for  them,  we  designate  by  the  predicates 
themselves ;  thus,  the  judgment  which  afi&rms  that  "  the  orange 
is  round,"  we  would  call  the  judgment  of  roundness. 

These  judgments  sustain  two  entirely  different  relations  to 
the  emotions.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  precede  and  de- 
termine the  emotion,  as,  when  we  feel  remorse  for  an  act  that 
we  have  performed,  the  remorse  depends  upon  the  judgment 
that  the  act  was  wrong,  and  that  we  did  wrong  in  doing  it 
Without  this  judgment  we  may  have  regret,  but  remorse  would 
be  impossible.  Or,  in  the  second  place,  if  an  object  excites  the 
emotion  of  horror,  for  instance,  we  call  it  "  horrible,"  In  this 
case  the  emotion  precedes  the  judgment,  and  the  judgment  is 
based  upon,  and  determined  by,  the  emotion.  This  distinction 
is  recognized  in  common  usage,  when  we  speak  of  those  propo- 
sitions which  affiim  judgments,  preceding  and  determining  the 
emotions,  as  expressing  judgments  and  opinions,  and  those 
which  aflSrm  the  judgments  that  follow  and  depend  upon  the 
emotions,  as  expressing  sentiments. 

Now,  as  entering  into  any  Theory  of  ^Esthetics  and  consti- 
tuting its  foundation  work,  we  have  the  emotion  of  beauty  and 
the  judgment  of  beauty,  and  the  correctness  of  the  theory  will 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  our  analysis  and  description  of 
these  elements. 

No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  reality  of  the  emotion  of  beau- 
ty. In  the  presence  of  certain  objects,  we  feel  emotions  of 
beauty.  Between  the  emotion  and  the  sensation,  there  must 
have  been  an  act  of  cognition.  Sensation  and  emotion  both 
belong  to  the  sensibility ;  but  cognition  belongs  to  the  intelli- 
gence. Sensation  is  in  order  to  cognition,  and  cognition  is  in 
order  to  the  emotion.  The  emotion  of  beauty,  then,  always 
presupposes  an  intellectual  state  as  its  antecedent  and  formal 
cause. 
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What,  then,  is  the  emotion  of  beauty  ?  Can  it  be  defined  ? 
or  do  we  apply  the  word  to  several  different  emotions  ?  It  is 
commonly  held  that  we  do  not ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  we 
call  whatever  produces  emotions  of  this  special  class,  beautiful, 
however  unlike  in  other  respects.  This  is  doubtless  the  best 
course.  Starting  from  the  emotions  we  should  call  whatever 
produces  them,  beautiful ;  and  having  classified  these  objects  we 
might  divide  these  emotions  into  classes  with  names  to  our 
classifications  of  the  object,  that  had  preceded  and  produced 
such  emotions.  And  it  is  very  possible,  that  in  the  progress  of 
-Esthetic  science  some  such  measure  may  become  necessary  to 
its  future  advancement. 

But,  assuming  that  the  emotions  which  we  refer  to  the  cate- 
gory of  beauty  are  specifically  one  and  the  same,  having  in 
themselves  no  ground  of  distinction  into  classes,  we  have  still 
distinct  intellectual  states  pervading  and  determining  emotions 
of  beauty.  1st,  we  have  sense-perception,  as  when  we  see  a 
visible  object,  or  hear  a  sound — or  a  succession  of  them — as  in 
music,  which  we  call  beautiful.  This  is  doubtless  the  lowest 
and  most  common  source  of  the  emotion  of  beauty.  Then,  2d, 
we  have  the  imagination,  in  which  each  one  creates  pictures 
within  his  own  mind,  of  what  never  existed  ;  but  yet  so  perfect 
and  definite  in  form,  that  they  might  exist,  or  if  they  could  not 
be  realized,  it  is  from  no  fault  of  the  idea-image,  but  rather  of 
the  imperfection  of  art  and  of  the  external  material  with  which 
art  has  to  deal.  These  creations  of  the  mind  are  what  we 
usually  call  "ideals,^^  and  their  beauty  is  something  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  any  work  of  art  which  may  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  them.  Now,  one  admires  these  ideals 
in  themselves  and  irrespective  of  any  effort  to  represent  them  in 
works  of  art.  Then,  in  the  3d  place,  we  may  have  an  abstract 
conception,  the  contemplation  of  which  may  excite  emotions  of 
beauty  ;  by  which  we  mean  conceptions  of  what  cannot  be  seen 
by  sense-perception,  or  pictured  by  the  imagination. 

The  last  point  we  enumerate  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
and  in  conformity  to  the  prevalent  theory  on  the  subject,  though 
we  have  serious  doubts  about  its  correctness.  We  cannot  even 
discuss  it  in  this  place,  and  will  pass  it  by  with  the  single  re- 
mark that  we  find  ourselves  more  and  more  inclined,  the  longer 
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we  consider  tliis  point,  to  the  opinion  that  nothing  ev^  excites 
the  emotion  of  beauty  except,  1st,  that  which  we  cognize  as  an 
existing  concrete  reality ;  or,  2d,  that  which  we  imagine,  or 
picture  to  the  imagination  as  it  mighi  exist,  and  tiierefore  a  re- 
ality imagined  as  conaete.  If  this  view  be  found  to  be  correct 
it  will  certainly  simplify  very  much  our  theories  of  the  beauti- 
ful. Moffat  coincides  with  this  view,  though  be  nowhere  dis- 
cusses it.  Cousin  adopts  the  other,  and  its  adoption  has  great- 
ly influenced  his  theory,  and  causes  much  trouble  and  confusion 
in  the  discussion  of  it 

But  leaving  this  point,  the  next  question  is,  whether  the  emo- 
tion of  beauty  is  caused  by  any  one  single  property  in  the  ob- 
jects which  we  call  beautiful ;   in  otlier  words,  whethw  beauty 
is  a  single  property  or  not.    We  think  that  it  is  not,  and  such 
is  the  common  doctrine.    We  will  remark  further  in  this  con- 
nection, that  itse  mstohold  as  an  inviolable  distinction  be- 
tween sensations  and    emotions,  besides  that  whicli  we  have 
already  pointed  out,   namely,  that  while  each  class  and  spe' 
cies  of  sensations  is  produced  by  a  single  property,  always 
the  same  whenever  the  sensation  is  the  same,  how  different 
soever  the  object  to   which  it  belongs,  there  is  no  such  uni- 
formity in  the  objective  antecedents  of  the  emotion?.    For  ex- 
ample, we  have  a  sensation  produced  by  the  ''redness  of  an  ob- 
ject."   That  sensation  is  produced  by  the  single  property  of 
redness  in  the  perceived  object,  and  of  course  the  property  is 
the  same  whenever   that  sensation  is  produced,  how  widely 
variant  soever  the  object  in  which  it  inheres.    But  in  case  of 
an  emotion — fear  for  instance — the  emotion  depends  upon  no 
one  property  common  to  all  the  objects,  which,  as  objective 
antecedents,  may  have  caused  that  emotion.    Nor  when  we  call 
an  object  "  frightful "  do  we  describe  it  at  all.    We  do  not  point 
out  any  one  property  by  means  of  which  one  could  form  either 
a  conception,  or  an  idea-image  of  the  object  which  had  produc 
ed  that  emotion.    Nor  does  the  emotion  at  all  indicate  that 
the  objects  which  may  have  occasioned  it,  have  any  one  prop- 
erty common  to  them  all.    And  when  we  call  it  **  frightful," 
or  '*  fearful,"  we  merely  show  what  effect  its  cognition  or  con- 
templation has  had  on  ourselves. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  fundamental  distinction,  and  wdl 
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founded.  It  lies  at  the  basis  not  only  of  the  fine  arts,  but  also  of 
all  figurative  or  metaphorical  language,  and  of  most  at  least  of 
the  prophetical  language  used  in  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  a  distinc- 
tion without  which  rhetoric  can  never  be  taught  or  understood 
as  a  science.  Stated  abstractly,  and  for  the  purposes  of  rhet- 
oric, it  becomes  the  following  :  any  emotion  which  it  is  desired 
to  excite,  with  regard  to  any  subject,  is  more  easily  excited  by 
the  use  of  such  metaphors  as  refer  to  objects  well  known,  and 
which  never  fail  to  excite  the  emotion  desired,  than  by  any 
mere  description  of  the  subject  in  hand.  We  call  a  man  "  the 
pillar  of  the  State  f  this  really  shows  us  nothing  of  what  he 
is,  or  has  done.  But  it  first  excites  the  emotions  which  the 
contemplation  of  a  pillar,  upholding  the  vast  structure  that 
rests  upon  it,  naturally  excites,  and  then  associates  the  emotions 
with  the  statesman  who  has  been  called  the  pillar  of  the  State. 
And  when  this  has  been  done,  the  orator  has  accomplished  his 
purpose.  Or  again,  the  prophet  foretelling  events  which  it 
would  .  be  impossible  to  describe,  or  the  descriptions  of  which 
could  not  be  understood,  if  they  could  be  given,  uses  figurative 
language,  draws  pictures  that  excite  the  same  emotions  as  the 
events  themselves  would  do  if  they  could  be  witnessed,  and  has 
accomplished  all  the  object  he  had  in  view.  This,  however,  is 
a  digression  from  our  main  subject. 

Let  us  next  consider  for  a  moment  the  judgment  of  beauty. 
Cousin  holds  that  it  is  absolute — that  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
judgment,  and  not  a  mere  sentiment.  This  is  a  turning  point  in 
his  theory.  MoflFat,  though  he  does  not  discuss  this  matter,  yet 
assumes  that  the  judgment  of  beauty  is  not  absolute,  that  it  ex- 
presses rather  a  sentiment  than  a  judgment. 

This  distinction  is  fundamental  and  important.  If  Cousin  is 
right,  ^Esthetics  becomes  one  of  the  exact  sciences  ;  its  prin- 
ciples are  susceptible  of  demonstration,  and  the  old  axiom,  de 
gustibus  non  est  disputandum,  is  untrue.  But,  in  order  to  settle 
this  question,  we  must  recur  to  the  question  just  discussed,  and 
ask,  does  the  word  "  beauty''  denote,  strictly  speaking,  an  emo- 
tion, a  mere  subjective  condition  of  the  perceiving  agent,  or  an 
objective  property  ?  Doubtless,  if  it  be  an  emotion — and  an 
emotion  there  doubtless  is — there  must  be  something  to  cause  it ; 
some  object,  the  perception  or  contemplation  of  which  awakens 
29 
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tiie  emotion.  And  if  it  awakens  the  emotion,  it  must  do  iti 
either  by  some  one  single  property,  or  by  some  combination  of 
its  properties.  It  is  not  the  former ;  if  it  were,  the  word 
"Jeott/y"  would  denote  that  property,  as  "white,"  "red,"  "hard," 
Ac,  denote  merely  the  properties  of  bodies-  The  next  ques- 
tion, is  whether  it  be  any  one  constant  and  unvariable  combt* 
nation  or  not?  That  it  is,  has  been  assumed  in  many  of  the 
definitions  of  beauty,  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  collection 
of  which  Mr.  Moffat  has  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
book.  And  we  think  that  the  failure  of  these  definitions  shows 
conclusively  that  there  is  no  one  and  constant  combination  of 
properties  that  produces  the  emotion  of  beauty,  and  that  our 
only  test  of  the  beautiful,  thus  far  known,  is  the  production  or 
the  non-production  of  the  emotion. 

Why,  then,  do  we  ever  pronounce  an  object  beautiful  ?  Is  it 
because  of  the  emotion  which  it  has  awakened?  oris  it  because 
we  see  it  to  possess  the  properties  or  combination  of  properties 
which  constitute  the  definition  of  beauly.  Is  it,  in  short,  be- 
cause we  feel  it  to  be  beautiful,  or  because  we  5C€  it  to  be  beau- 
tiful?* 

We  are  desirous  of  making  this  point  clear,  and  therefore 
risk  a  little  tediousness  for  the  sake  of  farther  illustration. 
Judgments,  strictly  so  regarded,  are  formed  by  the  analysis  of 
the  conception  or  idea-image  which  we  form  of  objects ;  giving 
out  their  several  properties  as  separate  objects  of  thought,  and 
then  affirming  these  properties  of  the  term  which  denotes  that 
object.  Thus,  I  see  the  paper  on  which  I  am  writing.  My 
mind  forms  an  idea-image  of  it.  In  that  image  it  appears 
as  white.  The  image  I  analyze,  and  whiteness  is  one  of  the 
elements.  Hence,  in  the  synthesis,  I  say,  "  the  paper  is  white.'? 
This  is  a  judgment  It  affirms  of  the  subject,  "paper,"  a  prop, 
rety,  "whiteness,"  which  inheres  in  the  paper,  and  describes  it 
[in  part,  at  least],  and  I  affirm  that  proposition  on  the  ground 

*  Raskin  Bays,  **  Seeing  ibat  these  qualities  of  material  objects  which  are  cal- 
culated to  gi?e  us  this  universal  pleasure,  are  demonstrably  constant  in  their 
address  to  human  nature,  they  must  belong,  in  some  measure,  to  whatever  has 
been  esteemed  beautiful  throughout  the  successiTe  ages  of  the  world.  There- 
fore, it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  possible  to  retuon  them  out,  as  weU  as  !»/«< 
them  out''  Vol  II.  p.  26.  Still,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  by  *'reamh 
mg  them  out/'  Raskin  means  any  thing  more  than  an  analysis  and  classificatioo 
of  the  objects  which,  by  fedwg  out,  we  had  found  to  be  beautifuL 
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of  a  purely  intellectual  act  I  see  the  paper  by  its  whiteness, 
and  hence  I  say,  "  it  is  white."  But  when  I  say  of  an  object, 
that  it  is  frightful,  or  horrible,  I  do  not  describe  the  object.  I 
give  no  means  of  forming  an  idea  or  conception  of  it ;  and  the 
ground  of  my  aflSrmation  is  not  now  as  before  the  act,  purely  an 
intellectual  act,  of  perception,  but  it  is  the  emotion,  or  the  state 
of  feelings  which  the  object  has  excited.  And  hence  the  im- 
portant distinction,  while  that  which  is  seen  to  be  white  or  red, 
or  felt  to  be  hard,  to  mcj  will  be  seen  or  felt  to  be  white,  red, 
hard,  &c.,  by  all  persons ;  that  which  is  horrible  or  frightful  to 
me,  may  excite  no  such  emotion  in  others.  The  former,  the 
judgment,  represents  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself;  the  latter,  the 
sentiment,  represents  any  one's  emotion  or  feeling  towards  it. 
The  former,  therefore,  can  change  only  by  a  change  in  the 
object,  and  must  be  the  same  for  all  persons,  while  that  remains 
unchanged.  The  latter  will  be  different,  not  only  for  each  in- 
dividual, but  for  the  same  individual ;  it  will  be  different  as  he 
may  happen  to  be  in  a  different  state.  What  pleases  at  one 
time,  may  be  oppressive  at  another,  and  what  amuses  and  de- 
lights in  health,  may  only  depress  the  sadness  of  adversity  and 
misfortune. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  to  be  beyond  a  doubt  that  what  is  called 
the  judgment  of  beauty  is  of  this  latter  kind — not  a  judgment 
at  all,  but  only  a  sentiment.  We  call  an  object  beautiful  only 
because  we  feel  that  it  is  so.  We  cannot  tell  why  we  feel  it  to 
be  so.  We  cannot  always  tell  what  there  is  in  it  that  excites 
that  emotion ;  and  thus  far  no  generalization  of  the  objects 
that  excite  the  emotion  of  beauty  has  been  made,  that  will  en- 
able us  to  define  them,  or  exactly  to  tell  beforehand  whether 
an  object  will  excite  the  emotion  of  beauty  or  not  We  do 
judge,  indeed,  from  its  effect  upon  us,  what  effect  it  will  have 
upon  others.  But  this  is  only  a  reasoning  from  the  analogy 
between  us  and  them.  We  never  see  an  object  of  which  we 
can  say,  that  this  will  awaken  emotions  of  beauty  in  all  per- 
sons. With  regard  to  a  mathematical  axiom,  for  example,  we 
feel  the  utmost  assurance  that  any  being  with  sufScient  intelli- 
gence to  comprehend  its  terms,  must  assert  their  truth, 
whether  it  be  man  or  God — angel  above  or  demon  below.  But 
we  feel  no  such  confidence  with  regard  to  the  judgment  that 
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others  will  affirm  concerning  the  beauty  or  ugliness  of  an  ob* 
ject  We  do  not  feel  quite  sore  that  an  angd  would  always 
agree  with  us  in  a  matter  of  taste,  nor  that  it  would  be  his  fault 
if  he  did  not  And  we  do  feel  quite  sure  tiiat  the  fallen  beings 
below  us,  though  certainly  not  destitute  of  sensibility,  would 
differ  from  us  in  matters  of  taste  in  many  important  particulars. 
We  hardly  believe  that  they  are  susceptible  to  the  emotions  of 
beauty  at  all. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  more  which  we  hare  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  develop  in  this  paper,  we  are  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  Cousin  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  bis  the- 
ory of  the  judgment  of  beauty,  and  that  .Esthetics  must  be  a 
matter  of  the  sensibilities,  and,  as  such,  limited  in  its  method 
purely  to  observation  and  generalization  of  £EU!t8,  and  in  its  re- 
sults, to  the  discovery  of  the  meims  and  conditions  of  producing 
objects  that  will  please  by  exciting  the  emotions  of  beauty. 

In  this  view  both  Moffat  and  Ruskin  practically  concur. 
And  although  both  of  them  have  some  discussion  of  the  philo- 
sophical principles  and  the  primordial  question  which  we  have 
stated,  and  with  which  Coimin  is  chiefly  engrossed,  yet  they, 
neither  of  them,  seem  to  have  seen  quite  to  the  bottom  of  those 
questions,  or  to  have  settled  them  on  any  clearly  apprehaided 
philosophical  grounds.  They  are  right  rather  from  instinct 
than  from  philosophy ;  and  both  of  them  hare  produced  de- 
lightful books. 

As  an  exposition  of  the  science  of  ^Esthetics,  we  consider 
Moffat's  work  as  far  beyond  anything  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced. It  is  within  the  proper  compass  of  a  text  book  in 
schools  and  colleges,  and,  as  we  can  testify,  has  been  used  in 
that  sphere  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction.  It  is  sound, 
clear,  methodical,  concise,  and  carries  the  student  along  with 
the  conviction,  all  the  while  present,  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  safe  and  able  guide,  and  that  he  is  learning  at  erery  step 
what  not  only  pleases  and  satisfies  him  as  he  learns  it,  but  what 
will  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  manifold  ways  at  almost 
every  step  and  stage  of  his  life.  It  goes  as  far  as  science  has 
yet  gone,  we  think,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  sensibilify, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  pleasures  of  a  gratified  taste 
and  the  means  of  producing  that  kind  of  pleasure.    It  is  the 
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philosophy  of  that  part  of  man's  nature  which  underlies  and 
determines  the  conditions  of  success  and  failure  in  whatever  is 
pleasing,  whether  in  style  of  writing  and  speaking,  in  manners, 
or  in  the  fine  arts.  It  is  not  without  its  faults  ;  but  seldom  do 
we  find  so  few  in  a  book.  And  we  think  that  if  the  Professor 
could  give  his  mind  to  the  subject,  and  use  his  own  book  as  a 
text  book  in  the  recitation-room  for  several  years,  he  might 
give  us  something  as  far  in  advance  of  this,  his  first  production, 
as  this  surpasses  anything  that  has  preceded  it. 

Of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  one 
thinks.  Doubtless  they  will  mark  an  era  in  the  development 
of  Esthetic  science,  and  will  be  read  and  admired  when  per- 
haps Prof.  Moffat's  will  be  regarded  as  antiquated.  Moffat's 
work  we  read  for  the  science  it  contains — the  knowledge  it 
imparts.  And  it  is  the  fate  of  all  such  works,  that  they  must 
yield,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  those  which  contain  more  science 
and  impart  more  knowledge.  The  progress  of  science  makes 
this  a  necessary  condition  of  all  merely  scientific  works.  In 
point  of  clearness,  completeness,  and  accuracy,  it  doubtless  far 
surpasses  anything  that  Ruskin  has  written  or  can  ever  write. 

And  yet  Ruskin's  works  are  most  remarkable  productions. 
Few  books  can  charm  a  reader  like  these.  They  are  valuable, 
rather  as  works  of  art  in  themselves — produced  by  a  thorough- 
going enthusiastic  artist  himself,  than  as  expounding  the  sci* 
ence  of  art,  or  for  the  criticism  on  works  of  art,  which  they 
contain.  We  read  them  as  we  listen  to  the  singing  of  some  one 
whose  voice  charms  us,  not  so  much  for  the  tune  she  may  be 
singing  as  for  the  charm  there  is  in  the  voice  itself,  and  insep- 
arable from  it.  Few  men  have  had  such  a  command  of  lan- 
guage as  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  few,  very  few,  indeed,  have  ever  pre- 
sented such  a  series  of  delightful  sentences  and  images  as  are 
to  be  found  on  his  pages.  And  everywhere  do  we  find  the 
profoundest  thoughts,  the  keenest  insight,  the  truest  taste ;  and 
everywhere  conspicuous  over  all,  the  most  daring  and  heroic 
truthfulness  to  his  own  convictions  and  feelings.  One  could 
not  read  Moffat's  work  without  becoming  a  vastly  better  critic 
of  art.  But  in  reading  Ruskin  he  becomes  something  more 
than  a  critic.  If  he  has  any  capacity  or  susceptibility  in  him 
for  it,  he  becomes  something  of  an  artist.    He  cannot  fail  to 
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warm  with  the  inspiration  and  glow  of  productiye  genius. 
And  while  Moffat,  as  we  haye  jost  said,  helps  ns  to  understand 
and  to  criticize,  Raskin  helps  as  to  create. 

A  leading  object  with  Mr.  Roskin  has  been,  to  prove  that 
Tomer  is  the  truest  and  best  landscape  painter  of  modem 
times,  and  perhaps  of  all  time.  But  to  confess  tbe  trath,  we 
have  cared  very  little  about  this  issue — ^have  taken  no  special 
interest  in  it.  We  think  Ruskin's  theory  is  mainly  correct 
But,  as  already  said,  it  is  not  on  Tumer's  account,  nor  yet  for 
any  theory  of  art  which  Ruskin  may  have  adopted  or  rejected, 
that  his  works  are  by  us  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  And 
such,  we  think,  will  be  the  estimate  in  which  they  will  be  held 
hereafter.  It  is  for  the  keen  insight,  the  great  tmthfulness  of 
sensibility,  and  the  ITonderful  power  of  description  and  expres- 
sion everywhere  manifest  in  his  works,  that  Ruskin  will  ever 
be  a  favourite  author  with  those  who  choose  to  reid  books  relat- 
ing to  the  Fine  Arts.  In  such  an  author,  whatever  may  be  his 
theory,  his  pages  will  everywhere  abound  and  sparkle  with 
detached  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  greatest  value  and 
rarest  truthfulness.  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  may  this  be  car- 
ried, that  though  his  theory  as  a  whole  may  be  wholly  wrong, 
yet  in  each  part  and  detail,  by  itself  considered,  it  may  be  inca- 
pable of  improvement. 

We  had  marked  in  our  reading  a  good  many  parages  for 
citation,  but  on  recurring  to  them  we  find  that  we  can  do  but 
little  towards  quoting  them  all ;  and  the  making  a  selection  is 
not  easy.  Let  the  reader  take  as  an  example  a  passage  that 
has  not  only  struck  us  forcibly,  but  which  we  also  regard  as 
giving  a  key-note  to  a  great  deal  in  these  volumes,  not  to  call 
it  the  key-note  to  the  whole. 

We  bave  dow,  I  believe,  in  some  sort,  aDSwered  most  of  tbe  qaestioos 
which  were  saggested  to  ns  dnriDg  oar  statemeDt  of  the  natare  of  great  art 

.  .  .  What  difficalties  may  jet  occur  to  him  [the  reader]  will,  I  think, 
disappear  as  he  either  re-reads  the  passag^  which  suggested  them,  or  follows 
out  the  ooDsideration  of  the  subject  for  himself: — this  very  simple,  but  very 
precious  concIusioD,  being  cootiuaally  remembered  by  him  as  the  sum  of  all ; 
that  greatness  in  art  (as  assuredly  in  all  other  things,  but  more  distinctly  in 
this  than  in  most  of  them,)  is  not  a  teachable  or  gainable  thing,  but  Ote 
expression  of  the  mind  of  a  God-made  great  man, — tlmt  teach»  or  preach,  or 
labour  as  you  will,  everlasting  difierence  is  set  between  one  man's  capacity  and 
another's,  and  that  this  Ood-given  supremacy  is  the  priceless  thing  always 
just  as  rare  in  the  world  at  one  time  as  another.    Vol.  III.,  p.  146. 
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Of  Cousin's  book,  though  named  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
we  have  said  but  little.  His  works  are  too  well  known  to 
need  notice  now.  We  have  been  a  student  of  his  works  for 
something  like  twenty  years,  and  a  teacher  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  has  written  for  about  half  that  time,  and  we  confess 
to  a  constantly  decreasing  estimate  of  his  value  as  a  teacher 
on  philosophic  subjects.  On  Prof.  Moffat  we  have  bestowed, 
as  we  designed  to  do,  very  high  praise.  It  will  be  long  before 
we  shall  see  a  book  equal  to  his  for  its  specific  purpose,  delight- 
ful to  all  and  admirably  adapted  for  a  text  book,  though  not 
always  reaching  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  questions  which  he 
raises,  and  perhaps  all  the  better  for  general  use  that  it  does 
not.  Of  Ruskin  all  that  we  have  now  to  say  is :  Buy  him  ; 
read  him.  No  description  can  do  him  justice,  and  no  amount 
of  re-reading  ever  tires  or  satisfies  the  reader. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCHES    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF 
SCOTLAND   SINCE   THE   REFORMATION. 

NO.  Xin. — ^THB  CHURCH  BETWEEN  TWO  FIRES. 

"  Doable,  doable  toll  and  trouble ; 
Fire  barn,  and  caldron  babble  I  "—ifac&^^. 

The  records  of  the  Church  for  some  years  to  come  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  She  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  her  pro- 
fessed friends  by  the  poisoned  weapons  of  Erastianism,  and 
assailed  fiercely  from  without  with  all  the  desperation  which 
heresy  and  schisqi  could  exert. 

But  let  us  first  turn  our  attention  to  an  amusing  episode  in 
which  our  friend  Burnet  figures  conspicuously.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  Holy  Orders  in  July,  1664:,  and  appointed  minister  of 
Salton,  in  Haddingtonshire,  in  the  following  January.  He 
continued  there  some  four  or  five  years,  and  seems  to  have  been 
diligent  in  his  pastoral  duties.  He  had  done  well  had  he  con- 
fined himself  to  these  ;  but  a  few  months  after  his  settlement, 
he  must  needs  indite  a  "Memorial  to  the  Scotch  Bishops," 
which  very  naturally  excited  the  utmost  indignation  on  their 
part.    He  gives  this  account  of  it  in  that  veracious  production, 
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"  His  Own  Times  : " — *'  I  laid  my  foundation  in  the  constito- 
tion  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and  showed  how  ther  had 
departed  from  it  by  neglecting  their  dioceses,  meddling  so 
much  in  secular  affairs,  and,  above  all,  by  their  violent  prose- 
cuting of  those  who  differed  from  them."  Now  as  to  the 
neglecting  their  dioceses,  Lawson  shows  that  they  all  did  reside, 
except  Fletcher  of  Argyle  (who  had  nothing  to  live  on,  because 
the  sainted  Marquis  had  thoroughly  plundered  the  revenues), 
and  (as  is  proved  by  abundant  contemporaneous  testimony) 
were  assiduous  in  their  Episcopal  duties.  He  further  shows, 
that  even  the  two  Archbishops  were  possessed  of  very  scanty 
incomes,  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  other  Sees  had  been 
grievously  dilapidated  for  more  than  sixty  years  before.  As 
to  the  charge  of  prosecuting  with  too  much  severity,  it  also 
was  an  invention  of  their  assailants.  It  was  made  their  duty, 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  proceed  against  the  contumacious 
and  refractory,  especially  those  who  had  intruded  into  the 
ministry  without  any  valid  ordination  ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
executed  this  necessary  but  painful  office  with  great  forbear- 
ance and  leniency.  Burnet  was  summoned  before  the  Bishops 
for  uttering  the  libel,  and  pleaded,  very  ingeniously,  that  it 
could  not  be  a  libel,  for  that  he  had  set  his  name  to  it  I  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  the  Primate  was  glad  to  let  the  matter 
drop,  and  he  triumphs  mightily  ;  but  we  have  other  accounts 
more  trustworthy,  which  put  the  affair  in  a  very  different  light. 
It  appears  that  Burnet  solemnly  declared  to  the  assembled 
Bishops,  that  he  had  not  communicated  the  paper  to  a  living 
soul,  and  they  were  at  first  disposed  to  let  him  off  easily.  But 
it  soon  came  to  their  knowledge  that  he  had  sent  several 
copies  to  his  Presbyterian  friends,  and  that  others  were  offered 
for  sale  in  the  capital.  This  naturally  excited  their  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  to  a  high  pitch,  and  he  was  in  great  danger  of 
deposition.  The  excellent  Bishop  Scougal,  however,  inter- 
ceded so  earnestly  for  him,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inex 
perience  (being  only  twenty-three),  that  the  Primate  and 
others  consented  to  a  milder  sentence.  He  was  compelled  to 
appear  before  them  and  ask  pardon  on  his  knees,  and  was  then 
dismissed  with  a  severe  reprimand.  Though  his  natural  confi- 
dence forsook  him  so  completely,  when  taxed  with  his  false- 
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hood  and  treachery,  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion 
and  unable  to  utter  a  word  in  his  defence,  it  is  manifest  that  he 
had  fully  regained  it  when  he  penned  the  account  in  "  His 
Own  Times."  We  may  as  well  mention  another  instance  of 
his  inconsistency  before  we  dismiss  him.  He  published,  in 
1672,  a  Vindication  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  in  a  strain  of  high- 
flown  eulogium.  But  soon  afterwards  the  Duke  fell  into  dis- 
grace, and  then  Burnet  drew  a  very  different  character  of  him, 
alleging,  in  excuse,  that  what  had  since  happened  had  given 
him  very  different  thoughts.  Disinterested  and  enlightened 
individual  1 

The  Covenanters,  in  Kircudbright  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
became  so  turbulent  and  violent  in  the  course  of  this  year,  that 
Sir  James  Turner  was  ordered  there  with  a  small  force  consist- 
ing of  120  foot  and  30  horse.  His  business  was  to  collect  the 
fines  imposed  by  the  Government,  and  in  this  pleasant  duty  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  military  license  of  the  period 
was  indulged  in  by  the  soldiers..  The  disturbances  were 
quelled  for  the  present,  but  broke  out  anew,  the  next  year  with 
greater  violence.  Turner  was  again  sent  with  a  force  of  the 
same  amount,  which  Presbyterian  writers  magnify  into  an 
army,  to  give  more  eclat  to  their  proceedings.  He  made  Dum- 
fries his  headquarters,  and  was  there  in  November,  when  an 
insurrection  commenced,  and  he  was  made  prisoner,  having 
only  sixty  men  with  him  at  the  time.  He  has  left  a  very 
amusing  and  graphic  account  of  his  adventures  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  "  dear  brethren."  At  first  they  were  about  to 
hang  him,  as  a  persecutor  of  the  saints  and  violator  of  the  Sab- 
bath-day, in  that  "  he  had  hindered  precious  souls  from  hearing 
their  lawful  pastors  among  the  hills  and  woods,  and  forced 
them  to  go  to  church  to  hear  dumb  dogs."  Then  he  was  gener- 
ously promised  his  life  on  condition  that  he  would  sign  the 
Covenant,  but  this,  of  course,  he  rejected  with  scorn.  Finally 
they  concluded  to  keep  him  as  a  hostage,  and  he  was  not  res- 
cued till  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  One  specimen  of 
the  profanity  and  blasphemy  of  their  preachers  is  so  peculiar 
that  we  are  compelled  to  quote  it : — "  It  fell,"  says  Turner,  "  to 
Mr.  Bobinson  to  ask  the  blessing,  who  said  one  of  the  most 
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bombastic  graces  that  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  He  summon^ 
Almighty  God,  very  imperiously,  to  be  their  secondary,  for  that 
was  his  language : — "  And  if, "  said  he,  *'  Thou  wilt  not  be  our 
secondary,  we  will  not  fight  for  Thee  at  all,  for  it  is  not  our 
cause  but  Thy  cause  ;  and  if  Thou  will  not  fight  for  our  cause 
and  Thy  own  cause,  we  are  not  obliged  to  fight  for  it." 

The  insurgents  having  gathered  to  the  number  of  about  3000 
advanced  to  Lanark,  and  there  renewed  the  Covenant,  and 
published  a  manif^to,  in  which  they  modestly  promised  sub- 
mission to  the  King,  on  condition  that  Presbyterianism  was 
reestablished,  and  their  preachers  were  restored  to  their  former 
parishes.  Here,  too,  Turner's  fate  again  came  under  consid- 
eration. He  escaped  death  by  one  vote.  Plundering  and 
robbing  they  marched  with  diminished  forces  on  the  capital 
under  the  command  of  a  Col.  Wallace.  But  they  were  out- 
marched aud  out-manoeuvred.  Gen.  Thomas  Dalzell,  a  stem 
cavalier,  and  distinguished  in  the  Muscovite  service,  by  a  rapid 
cross  march  put  himself  with  a  force  of  1000  men  betweai 
them  and  Edinburgh.  Perplexed  and  dispirited  they  fell  back, 
and  took  up  a  badly  chosen  position  on  the  Pentland  Hills. 
Here,  on  the  20th  November,  they  were  attacked  by  Dalzell, 
made  a  stout  resistance  for  a  few  minutes,  and  were  then  broken 
and  fled.  Some  forty  were  killed,  and  about  140  made  prison- 
ers, aud  among  them  were  several  preachers.  This  defeat  entirely 
quenched  the  rising  flame  for  the  present.  The  prisoners  were 
taken  to  Edinburgh,  examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
committed  for  trial.  Having  been  found  guilty,  some  were 
executed  at  Edinburgh,  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  scene 
of  the  insurrection.  Many  were  offered  their  lives,  on  condition 
of  renounciug  the  Covenant,  and  sayiug  "  God  save  the  King," 
but  this  was  refused  by  all  but  four,  so  far  gone  were  tiiey  in 
fanaticism  and  delusion. 

Of  course  all  these  misguided  men  are  extolled  by  Presby- 
terian mythologists  to  the  rank  of  rrutrtyrs.  It  is  sad  to  see  in 
these  days  of  pretended  Bible  light  and  knowledge,  that  those 
who  thus  prostitute  that  sacred  name  are  entirely  ignorant  rf 
the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ  against  rebellion,  heresy,  aad 
schism. 

Among  those  who  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  • 
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was  Hugh  MacKaH,  a  jouug  Presbyterian  preacher.  He  has 
met  with  unusual  commiseration,  because  on  his  examination 
he  was  put  to  the  cruel  torture  of  the  boot,  to  extort  a  confes- 
sion as  to  the  leaders'  motives,  and  objects  of  the  insurrection,  and 
endured  it  with  the  most  astonishing  fortitude.  Of  his  guilt, 
however,  there  can  be  no  question.  He  had  joined  the  insur- 
gents, preached  a  flaming  sermon  about  Pharaoh,  Haman,  and 
Judas  (symbolizing  Charles,  Lauderdale,  and  Sharp),  but  quit- 
ted them  the  day  before  the  battle,  because  he  had  been  unable  to 
endure  the  fatigue  of  the  march,  says  one  of  his  apologists.  He 
met  his  death  without  flinching,  glorying  in  the  bad  cause  for 
which  he  suffered,  and  indulging  in  the  wildest  rhapsody  on 
the  scaffold,  as  though  he  were  a  martyr  for  the  Christian  faith. 
We  have  another  instance  how  the  extremes  of  Popery  and  ultra- 
Protestantism  meet  in  the  fact,  that  the  writers  of  both  parties 
delight  in  heralding  the  deeds  of  traitors  and  assassins,  and 
recording  their  enthusiastic  ravings  as  though  they  were  the 
dictates  of  inspiration. 

We  must  here  point  out  some  unscrupulous  falsifications  on 
the  part  of  Hetherington,  which  are  deserving  of  the  severest 
reprobation.  He  charges  the  Primate  with  presiding  at  the 
condemnation  of  this  wretched  man,  and  the  other  prisoners, 
and  inflicting  the  torture  upon  them.  But  it  is  shown  that 
though  the  Archbishop  presided  at  the  Council,  during  the 
absence  of  Rothes,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  that  he 
directed  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  ;  yet,  that  the  Earl  had  returned  when  the  prisoners 
were  brought  to  the  capital,  and  had  resumed  the  presidency 
at  the  Council  Board.  Moreov'er  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
presented  petitions  that  mercy  might  be  shown  to  the  unhappy 
men,  and  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  returning  good  for  evil,  fed 
them  plentifully  from  his  own  kitcjien.  Further  it  is  shown 
clearly,  that  the  Primate  was  at  St.  Andrew's  during  the  trial 
of  MacKail,  and  took  no  part  in  it  whatever.  Hetherington 
charges  also,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  brought  a  letter 
from  the  King,  ordering  that  no  more  executions  should  take 
place,  which  was  received  by  Sharp  before  the  death  of 
MacKail,  but  that  he  refused  to  call  a  council  to  receive  it,  and 
thus  that  these  two  prelates  are  accessory  to  the  death  of  that 
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"  guiltless  young  man,"  by  the  wilful  suppression  of  tiie  royil 
mandate.  This  story  is  carefully  examined  by  Stephen,  and  ite 
inconsistency  and  groundlessness  abundantly  demonstrated. 

The  Covenanters  having  been  thus  unsuccessful  in  pnUic 
insurrection,  next  bethought  themselves  of  the  pious  opinion  of 
John  Knox,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  tyrannicide,  and  proceeded 
to  try  their  hands  at  private  assassination.     The  agent  in  tbs 
godly  scheme  was  one  John  Mitchell,  described  by  TVodrowis 
"a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  youth  of  much  zeal  and  pidy  f 
though  it  seems  his  piety  had  not,  some  time  before,  prevented 
his  holding  criminal  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  the  gardener 
of  the  family  in  which  he  held  a  situation.     On  the  11th  rf 
July,  1668,  the  Primate  was  sitting  in  his  carriage,  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  Bishop  Honeyman,  of  Orknqr, 
was  getting  into  it.      Mitchell,  disguised  by  an  old  wig, 
ad^^nced  and  discharged  a  heavily-loaded  pistol  at  the  Arel- 
bishop.    ^^  charge  missed  him,  however,  and  took  rfect  ia 
the  left  arm  oflBsliop  Honeyman.    Though  not  fatal  immedi- 
ately, the  wound  wasve!%severe  ;   the  arm  had  t»  be  opcaed 
every  year  by  a  surgeon,  anAs^fina^^J  ^^^^ed  his  death.   The 
assassin  made  his  escape  to  Wandforthe  time,  but,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  did  not  for  m*  cheat  the  gaUovs.   The 
jubilation  of  the  Covenanters  was  ^^  "^^  *^^  ^"^^w 
the  Bishop  were  a  fine  theme  for  jesting^^  ribaldry.    He  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  them  by  his  'Survey"  (or  rener) 
of  a  scurrilous  pubUcation,  entitled  KapthalF^^^^  ^  ^f®f 
of  the  Covenant- and  of  insurrection;   and^^^^^^"^*^^ "^ 
wound  was  styled  a  visitation  of  the  Divine  v^^^^^ 

An  attempt  of  a  very  different  kind  was  made  F  ^*™^.^' 
and  happily  it  met  with  no  better  success.  liOi^^  J>i3a^ 
of  Dunblane,  submitted  a  plan  which  he  fondly  ^lol- T^ 
have  the  effect  of  reconciling  the  malcontents  to  th^*^ 
It  simply  consisted  in  stripping  the  Bishops  of  all  theiP 
mate  and  inherent  powers,  and  making  them  little  mor^ 
Presbyterian  moderators.  If  a  negative  was  required  ix)  . 
measure  concerning  the  Church,  it  was  to  be  exercised  by  tL 
King,  or  some  layman  authorized  by  him.  Such  a  propositioii^ 
shows  doubtless  an  amiable  spirit,  but  it  also  shows  a  very  \ 
great  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Chnrcb,   ^ 
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and  of  the  inalienable  powers  and  prerogatives  appertaining 
to  the  Episcopal  ofl&ce.  Even  Lauderdale  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion, as  being  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  Chnrch  as  estab- 
lished by  law. 

The  next  year  (1669),  however,  an  Indulgence  was  concocted 
and  promulgated  by  the  Privy  Council.  This  notable  scheme 
provided  that  in  vacant  parishes  some  of  the  best  disposed  of 
the  expelled  ministers  might  be  settled  without  submitting  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Diocese.  Those  who  were 
subsequently  collated  by  the  diocesan,  and  attended  the  Church 
Synods  and  Presbyteries,  were  to  receive  the  stipends  of  their 
respective  parishes ;  if  not  so  collated,  &c.,  they  were  only 
allowed  the  use  of  the  '*  manse  "  and  glebe,  together  with  an 
allowance  to  be  named  by  the  Privy  Council.  Various  pro- 
visions were  added  to  provide  against  their  withdrawing  parish- 
ioners from  neighbouring  churches,  and  celebrating  baptisms 
and  performing  other  rites  and  ofl&ces  for  them.  Some  of  the 
moderate  order  availed  themselves  of  this  Indulgence,  and  con- 
sequently became  the  butt  of  the  enmity  and  railing  of  those 
whose  religion  was  the  Covenant,  and  whose  creed  was  rebel- 
lion. 

But  a  severer  blow  was  in  store  for  the  Church,  when  the 
Parliament  met  in  November,  1669.    The  Privy  Council  had 
acted  illegally  in  the  matter  of  the  Indulgence,  since  they  had 
violated  several  acts  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  and 
'         they  feared  the  consequences.    Sharp  knew  of  the  coming  plan, 
''       and  in  his  opening  sermon  hie  vindicated  the  spiritual  powers 
!  ^'      of  the  Church,  showed  the  futility  of  the  Papal  and  Presbyte 
^^'^'     rian  claims  to  supremacy,  and  exposed  the  unwarranted  pre- 
^^^[    tensions  to  ecclesiastical  domination  which  the  councillors  of 
esS.  ^.    the  King  were  setting  up.    His  warnings  were  of  course  un- 
rfi:^,''^   heeded,  and  the  Assertory  Act  was  passed ;  the  most  monstrous 
::^^^"  piece  of  legislation  on  religious  matters  which  had  disgraced 
■pA"^  Great  Britain  since  the  days  of  Harry  the  Eighth.    It  is  enti- 
le::-^^  tied,  "An  act  for  asserting  his  Majesty's  supremacy  over  all 
ri?»'^;    persons  and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical,"  and  declared  that  "  the 
'i^    ordering  and  disposal  of  the  external  govei^ment  and  policy 
rr^^   of  the  Church,  doth  properly  belong  to  his  Majesty  and  his 
jifi^     successors,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  Crown ;   and  that  his 
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Majesty  and  his  successors  may  settle,  enact,  and  emit  sach  cosr 
stitutioDS,  acts,  and  orders  concerning  the  administration  of  Uie 
external  government  of  the  Church,  and  the  persons  employed 
in  the  same,  and  concerning  all  ecclesiastical  meetings  and  mat- 
ters to  be  proposed  and  determined  therein,  as  they  in  their 
royal  wisdom  shall  see  fit" :  and  all  preceding  acts  contrary 
to  this  were  rescinded,  and  made  null  and  void.  Burnet 
charges  that  Lauderdale  had  a  deep  design  in  passing  this  ini- 
quitous measure,  namely,  the  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  and  an  avowed  Papist 
He  died  before  that  event  happened,  and  so  far  missed  his  aim ; 
but  James  II.,  as  we  shall  see,  was  prompt  to  avail  himself  of 
the  weapon  which  treachery  had  put  into  his  hands.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  Lauderdale  interpolated  the  words  "ecclesiastical 
matters,"  after  the  bill  had  passed,  but  before  it  was  tondied 
with  the  sceptre. 

Another  act  was  intended  to  defend  the  clergy  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Covenanters,  who  in  the  more  turbulent  parts  of 
the  country,  were  in  the  habit  of  breaking  into  their  houses  by 
night,  beating  them,  their  wives  and  children  (like  the  Sepoys), 
and  destroying  their  property.  Some  were  assaulted  on  the 
highway  with  pistols  and  other  deadly  weapons,  and  subjected 
to  the  most  degrading  brutalities.  The  parishes  were  made 
liable  for  the  injuries  inflicted,  if  their  perpetrators  could  not 
be  discovered;  and  penalties  were  imposed  on  those  who 
refused  to  pay  the  ministers'  stipends.  These  statutes,  though 
most  just  in  themselves,  were  ai-tfully  employed  to  increase  the 
hostility  to  the  Church. 

The  Assertory  Act  was  not  suffered  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 
Archbishop  Burnet  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Lauderdale 
and  other  influential  councillors  for  several  reasons.  He  had 
gone  to  London  after  the  battle  on  Pentland  Hills,  remon. 
strated  against  the  severity  with  which  the  prisoners  were 
treated,  and  urged  the  King  to  show  the  utmost  leniency  that 
could  be  afforded.  He,  with  his  clergy  in  synod  assembled,  had 
also  remonstrated  against  the  Indulgent  as  both  illegal  and 
xmwise,  and  given  some  substantial  reasons  why  it  should  not 
be  granted.  He  had  also  exposed  the  insidious  attempts  of  the 
Earl  of  Tweedale  for  subverting  the  Church  and  restoring  the 
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Covenanters  to  the  power  they  had  so  long  usurped  and  abused. 
Hence,  by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  power,  he  had  been  suspended 
before  the  late  meeting  of  Parliament,  -and  ordered  to  keep 
himself  to  his  diocese  "  till  his  offences  were  considered,"  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  present  and  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  Act.  That  the  iniquity  might  be  perfected,  he  was  now 
deprived  by  a  Royal  letter,  and  allowed  to  retire  on  a  pension. 
This  retirement  lasted  for  four  years,  and  he  was  then  restored 
to  his  see. 

Some  forty  of  the  Presbyterians  availed  themselves  of  the 
Indulgence,  and  were  settled  in  different  parishes ;  some,  how- 
ever, with  a  protest  that "  they  had  received  their  ministry  from 
Christ,  with  full  prescription  from  Him,  for  regulating  them 
therein,  and  in  the  discharge  thereof  accountable  to  Him ;" 
but  promising  that  they  "  would  now,  having  obtained  the  free 
exercise  of  their  ministry,  behave  themselves  as  loyal  subjects, 
and  pray  God  to  bless  his  Majesty  and  Council  for  their 
moderation."  But  now  they  were  assailed  by  "  the  sincerer 
sort,"  who  termed  the  Indulgence  a  snare,  and  bitterly  denounced 
the  Indulged  for  their  backsliding,  carnality,  and  self-seeking. 
They  termed  them  "  King's  curates,"  as  they  had  the  established 
clergy  "  Bishop's  curates ;"  and  called  them  "dumb  dogs,"  and 
all  the  other  genteel  names  contained  in  their  exquisite  vocab- 
ulary. They  became  bolder  and  more  violent  in  their  conven- 
ticles, and  new  acts  became  necessary  to  restrain  them.  The 
handftd  of  regular  forces  in  the  Kingdom,  and  bodies  of  militia 
were  employed  from  time  to  time  to  disperse  them,  and  often 
light  skirmishes  ensued  on  their  resistance,  and  a  few  were 
wounded,  and  even  killed,  on  both  sides.  Troops  were  quar- 
tered in  the  more  refractory  districts,  and  it  must  be  candidly 
allowed  that  there  was  a  sad  deficiency  of  christian  love  between 
them  and  the  malcontents. 

Among  these  Acts,  one  entitled  the  Conventicle  .^c^,  passed  in 
1670,  stands  conspicuous  for  its  severity.  It  forbid  any  expelled 
minister  to  hold  any  religious  meeting,  except  in  their  own 
house,  and  for  their  own  family,  and  none  otiders  were  to  be 
present :  every  landed  proprietor  found  guilty  of  violating  the 
act,  to  be  fined  one-fourth  of  his  or  her  annual  rental,  and 
persons  of  inferior  condition  in  proportion :  every  field  preacher 
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who  disobeyed  the  act  was  to  be  punished  with  death  and  con- 
fiscation of  goods.  Of  course  the  prelates  are  charged  wifli 
procuring  the  passage  bf  this  and  similar  statutes,  but  we  find 
that  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  the  Bishops  of  Gralloway.  Aber- 
deen, Brechin,  Caithness,  and  Dunblane,  were  all  that  attended 
this  session,  and  that  they  all  opposed  the  act  as  too  severe. 

But  when  we  ask  what  these  "  innocent "  field  preachers  did. 
we  are  enlightened  with  the  following  precious  teaching  fitym 
one  Carstairs,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  but  pent "  a 
savoury  testimony  to  the  Saints"  in  Scotland.  "  It  seems  it  is 
coming  to  a  pitched  battle  between  Michael  and  his  angels  and 
the  dragon  and  his  angels  there.  Angels  of  Michael,  fight  and 
stand  fast — quit  yourselves  like  men  under  the  colours  and 
conduct  of  such  a  Captain-general,  and  so  noble  and  renowned 
a  quarrel,  wherein  and  in  whom  it  were  better,  if  possible,  to 
be  ruined,  than  to  reign  with  his  enemies,  if  all  Caesars.^ 
Another,  named  John  Blackadder,  proclaimed  in  a  sermon  at 
Galashiels,  that  "  to  pay  cess  to  Charles  11.  was  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  devils  ;"  and  in  another,  at  Kelso,  he  impiously  said : — ^  Ask 
any  old,  dying  woman  if  she  had  any  evidence  of  salvation? 
She  will  tell  you,  *  I  hope  so,  for  I  believe  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
I  am  taken  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  know  my  duty  to  be  the 
ten  Commandments.'  But  I  tell  you,  sirs,  these  are  but  oii 
rotten  wheelbarrows  to  carry  souls  to  hell.  These  are  but  tefob 
that  the  false  prelates'  curates  have  set  up  to  obstroct  the 
Covenant  and  the  work  of  Gk)d  in  the  land."  Such  rant  and 
blasphemy  are  extolled  by  their  admirers  in  modem  days  as 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  Gospel  I  It  must  be  mentioned, 
also,  as  a  proof  how  circumstances  alter  cas^,  that  the  Con- 
venticle Act,  limited  to  three  years  in  Charles  II.'s  time,  was 
revived  in  1746,  against  the  peaceable  and  orderly  clergy  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  continued  in  force  for  several  (40)  years, 
and  that  with  the  approbation  of  the  then  dominant  Pr^by- 
terians. 

Bishop  Leighton  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  Diocese 
of  Glasgow,  and  remained  there  until  1674.  His  rule  was  not 
very  successful.  When  the  clergy  complained  to  him  of  the 
cruelties  and  outrages  they  were  suflFering  from  the  ferocioia 
people  among  wliom  they  had  to  minister,  he  very  coolly  reoom- 
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mended  thera  to  have  recourse  to  prayers  and  tears,  a  remedy 
which  they  had  already  exhausted,  and  which  only  excited  the 
merriment  of  their  persecutors.  He  coquetted  with  the  Pres- 
byterians and  made  ofiTers  of  large  concessions,  but  his  leniency 
and  moderation  met  with  no  response,  but  that  of  hostility  ; 
and  his  well  meant  eflForts  were  denounced  as  snares,  Satanic 
delusions,  and  even  as  persecutions.  He  held  some  conferences 
with  one  Hutchison  and  others,  who  were  reputed  more  sensi- 
ble and. moderate  than  the  rest,  but  while  he  was  flattering 
himself  with  the  fond  opinion  that  he  had  made  a  great  impres- 
sion, he  received  the  curt  reply — "  We  are  not  free  in  conscience 
to  close  with  the  propositions  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Dumblane 
as  satisfactory."  At  one  of  these  conferences  his  nose  happened 
to  bleed,  and  this  was  trumpeted  forth  as  a  Divine  testimonial 
of  the  badness  of  his  cause.  Leigh  ton  then  undertook  a  mission 
through  the  more  disaffected  portions  of  the  Diocese,  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  his  Presbyters,  and  preached  on  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church ;  but  whatever  good 
effects  were  produced  for  the  time,  they  were  speedily  dispelled 
by  visits  from  their  own  factious  and  noisy  teachers.  These 
enlightened  souls  "  were  debarred  by  an  imperious  conscience 
from  entering  into  any  terms  of  composition  with  the  impure 
spirit  which  had  issued  from  the  bottomless  pit,  and  was  blast- 
ing their  goodly  Zion,  and  they  dreaded  the  condemnation  of 
Saul  in  the  war  of  Amalek,  should  they  spare  any  part  of  the 
Babylonish  system  from  utter  extirpation"  By  these  abortive 
attempts  Leighton  exposed  himself  to  the  well  founded  censures 
of  his  brother  Churchmen,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
the  following  declai-ation  at  the  close  of  the  conferences  : — 
My  sole  object  has  been  to  secure  peace  and  to  advance  the 
interests  of  true  religion.  In  following  up  this  object  I  have 
made  several  proposals,  which  I  am  fully  sensible,  involved 
great  diminutions  of  the  just  rights  of  Episcopacy.  Yet  since 
all  Church  power  is  intended  for  edification,  and  not  for 
destruction,  I  thought  that  in  our  present  circumstances,  Epis- 
copacy might  do  more  for  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
by  relaxing  some  of  its  just  pretensions,  than  it  could  by  keeping 
hold  of  all  its  rightful  authority.  It  is  not  from  any  mistrust 
of  the  soundness  of  our  cause  that  I  have  offered  these  abate- 
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mentB  ;  for  I  am  well  conyinced  that  Episcopacy  has  sabeisted 
from  the  apostolic  ages  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
wronged  my  own  order  in  making  such  large  concessions ;  bnt 
the  unerring  Discemcr  of  hearts  will  justify  my  motives,  and  I 
hope  ere  long  to  stand  excused  with  my  own  brethren.  You 
have  thought  fit  to  reject  our  overtures  without  assigning  any 
reason  for  the  rejection,  and  without  suggesting  any  healing 
measures  in  the  room  of  ours.  The  continuance  of  tiie  divisions 
through  which  religion  languishes  must  consequaitly  lie  at 
your  door.  Before  God  and  man  I  wash  my  hands  of  whatever 
evils  may  result  from  the  rupture  of  this  treaty.  I  have  done 
my  utmost  to  repair  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  my  sorrow 
will  not  be  embittered  by  compunction,  should  a  flood  of  mis- 
eries hereafter  rush  in  through  the  gap  you  have  refused  to 
assist  me  in  closing."  We  have  quoted  this  at  length  to  show 
the  goodness  of  heart  of  this  excellent  prelate,  and  also  his 
want  of  practical  wisdom.  Concessions  only  emboldened  the 
insolent  faction  with  which  he  had  to  deal :  offer  them  an  indi 
and  forthwith  they  demanded  an  ell.  Leighton  soon  got  wearied 
of  his  troublesome  office,  for  which  he  found  himself  unfitted, 
and  resigned  in  1674.  He  then  changed  his  residence  to  Eng- 
land, and  lived  in  retirement  and  peace  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Archbishop  Burnet  was  restored  to  Glasgow  in  September  of 
the  same  year. 

In  1673  that  "  pious  young  man  "  James  Mitchell  returned 
to  Scotland  privately,  married,  and  hired  a  tobacconist's  shop 
in  Edinburgh,  close  to  the  Primate's  residence.  It  soon 
became  a  receptacle  of  many  of  the  worst  characters  of  his 
sect,  and  he  resumed  his  plan  for  the  assassination  of  the 
Primate.  Having  attracted  suspicion,  from  the  strangeness 
of  his  appearance,  "  being  a  lean,  hollow-cheeked  man,  of  a 
truculent  countenance,  and  the  air  of  an  assassin,"  he  was 
arrested.  Two  loaded  pistols  were  found  on  him,  and  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  Archbishop's  palace.  A  crowd  accompanied 
him,  but  as  soon  as  Sharp  set  eyes  upon  him,  he  exclaimed, 
"  You  are  the  man  1 "  so  firmly  had  his  features  been  impre^ed 
on  his  memory.  He  confessed  his  guilt  before  a  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  but  when  brought  to  trial,  in  February, 
1674,  he  retracted  it,  and  was  committed,  a  close  prisoner,  to 
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the  Bass  Rock.  Here  he  remained  till  January,  1678,  when  ho 
was  again  tried,  and  the  long-defrauded  gallows  obtained  its 
dues.  In  his  papers  he  justifies  his  attempt,  as  directed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  adduces  the  example  of  Pbinehas  in  killing 
Cosbi  and  Zimri,  and  the  law  in  Deuteronomy  commanding 
false  prophets  to  bo  put  to  death.  He,  too,  has  been  canonized 
by  the  Covenanters. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Parliament  in  1674.  Lauderdale 
tried  another  plai  for  reconciling  the  Covenanters,  to  wit : 
announcing  a  general  pardon  to  all  resorters  to  conventicles 
previous  to  that  day  (May  4th).  This  extreme  measure  failed  en- 
tirely of  any  good  effect.  It  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  fear :  the  seditious  field-preachers  became  more  violent 
than  ever,  and  conventicles  abounded,  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed.  Welsh,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  forcibly  entered  some  of  the  parish  churches  in 
Fife,  and  held  forth  in  them.  The  evil  spirit  extended  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  June  a  mob  of  women,  headed  by  a  daughter  of 
Johnstone  of  Warriston,  made  an  attempt  on  the  Archbishop's 
life,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Council ;  and  he  was  only  saved 
from  serious  injury,  and  perhaps  death,  by  the  address  of  Lord 
Rothes,  who  was  in  his  company.  When  Lauderdale  found 
that  his  clemency  had  been  thus  requited,  he  complained  to  the 
King,  and  received  a  royal  letter  ordering  the  laws  to  be 
enforced  with  all  possible  energy.  A  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  on  which  were  the  Primate  and  State  oflScers,  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  offences  ;  warrants  were 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Welsh,  Blackadder,  and  other 
notorious  criminals,  and  fines  were  imposed  on  the  towns,  par- 
ishes, and  individuals  who  had  connived  at  the  conventicles. 
Thus  Edinburgh  was  fined  XlOO  for  allowing  the  Covenanters 
to  seize  on  Magdalen  chapel  for  two  Sundays,  to  be  levied  from 
those  who  were  present  at  the  outrage.  Several  heritors  were 
fined  heavily  for  "  harbouring  "  the  field-preachers  ;  and  orders 
were  given  to  hold  the  military  forces  in  England  and  Ireland 
in  readiness  to  march  into  Scotland  should  their  presence  be 
required. 

In  1675  Bishops  Ramsay  of  Dunblane,  and  Lawrie  of  Bre- 
chin, with  some  presbyters  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  busied 
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themselves  in  getting  np  a  demand  for  a  JVational  Synod  "  for 
considering  the  disorders  in  the  Church."     The  other  Bishops 
were  averse  from  the  design,  especially  the  Primate,  and  he 
exerted  himself  with  the  King  to  prevent  it.     This  excited  Ue 
ire  of  Ramsay,  and  he  addressed  a  long  and  intemperate  letter 
to  Sharp,  for  which,  in  August,  he  was,  by  the  King's  com- 
mand, brought  before  a  council  of  Bishops  at  St.  Andrews. 
Ramsay  conducted  himself  with  some  violence,  and  demanded 
a  convocation  of  the  whole  clergy  to  judge  of  his  case.    He 
afterwards  gave  in  his  answers,  and  it  appears  he  was  sus- 
pended, and  ordered  to  the  Isles  as  a  residence  ;  but  as,  soon 
afterwards,  he  apologized  and  submitted,  he  was  restored  to 
his  office  and  diocese.    Four  Presbyters,  Cant,  Turner,  Hcnde^ 
son,  and  Hamilton,  who  had  also  been  suspended  for  turbn- 
lence  and  refractory  conduct,  made  their  submission,  and  were 
released  from  ecclesiastical   censure.     About  this  time,  too, 
tlie  Quakers  were  proceeded  against,  under  the  Acts  against 
Private  Conventicles,  and  were  treated  with  some  severity. 
In  1677  Robert  Barclay  addressed  a  very  moderate  and  sensible 
letter  to  the  Primate,  pointing  out  the  great  difference  between 
them  and  the  Covenanters — they  following  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience,  and  leading  quiet  and  orderly  lives,  in  obedience 
to  the  Government ;    the  latter  **  believing  not  only  military 
resistance  just  to  protect  themselves  against  authority,  but  also 
an  offensive  endeavour  to  turn  out  their  superiors,  aud  establish 
themselves  in  their  overthrow,  both  lawful  and  laudable,  wMWr 
practice  hath  sufficiently  demanstratedJ^   The  Primate  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  letter,  that  he  procured  the  remission  of  the 
sentence  against  the  Quakers  and  their  release  from  prison. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  his  interposition  was  hindered  for  a 
time  by  the  folly  of  some  few  of  the  sect,  but  after  two  or 
three  years  they  remained  altogether  unmolested. 

As  we  have  given  an  instance  of  the  fury  of  some  of  the 
Covenanting  viragoes  in  their  attack  on  the  Primate,  it  is  fair 
we  should  reverse  the  shield  and  give  an  instance  of  the  s^pirit 
and  firmness  displayed  by  a  Church  woman,  Anne  Keith,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Patrick  Smythe,  of  Methven  in  Perth.  A  large 
party  came  on  his  grounds,  on  the49th  October,  1678.  to  hold 
a  conventicle,   while  the  proprietor  was  absent.      A8  this 
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exposed  him  to  a  heavy  fine,  if  permitted,  his  courage(3u8  wife 
determined  to  send  them  about  tlieir  business.  She  collected 
an  armed  body,  from  her  relatives  and  tenants,  sixty  in  num- 
ber, and  advanced  against  the  insurgents  in  person,  holding  a 
drawn  sword  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  light  horseman's  piece 
cocked  in  her  left.  Although  the  enemy  were  ten  times  the 
number  of  her  followers,  the  determination  of  the  lady,  and 
the  skill  with  which  she  took  up  her  position,  produced  a  whole- 
some efiFect,  and  the  conventiclers  retired,  after  some  parleying, 
vowing,  however,  to  return  the  next  LordVday  with  a  much 
larger  force.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  further  record,  but 
we  presume  they  did  not  return  ;  as  the  lady  writes  she  had  sum- 
moned a  solemn  court  of  vassals  and  tenants,  well  armed,  to 
meet  on  that  day  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  number 
of  500  men  and  boys,  and  had  also  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  two 
small  brass  field-pieces.  "  My  blessed  love,''  she  says,  "  comfort 
yourself  in  this — if  the  fanatics  chance  to  kill  me,  it  shall  not 
be  for  nought.  I  was  wounded  for  our  gracious  King,  and 
now,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  I'll  hazard  my 
person  with  the  men  I  may  command,  before  these  rebels  rest 
where  ye  have  power."  Would  that  the  men  had  been  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  this  valiant  daughter  of  the  Church ! 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


I7i£  Hisiory  of  the  Church  of  EnglaTid.  By  J.  B.  S.  Carwtthbn,  B  D.,  late 
of  St.  Mary*s  Holly  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker. 
Imported  and  for  sale  by  D.  Danaj  Jr.,  New  York. 

Few  books  of  the  kind  have  fallen  in  oar  way,  of  a  more  attractive  and 
edifying  description  than  Carwithkn*s  History  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  work  is  in  two  daodecimo  volames,  of  something  over  600  pages  each, 
printed  with  good  forcible  type,  and  on  clear,  strong,  handsome  paper ;  not, 
indeed,  in  the  best  style  of  English  books,  bat  in  a  style  seldom  equalled  by 
the  American  press. 

A  history  of  the  English  Charch  at  once  sound,  safe,  and  popular ;  with- 
out either  the  naked  dryness  of  an  abridgment,  or  the  tedious  dispersedness 
of  local  and  technical  details ;  the  selection  and  grouping  of  the  materials 
being  such  as  to  convey  a  just  impression  of  the  whole  subject,  and  so  com- 
plicated with  the  graces  of  thought  and  diction  as  to  make  the  reader  linger 
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and  reflect',  ereo  whOe  invitiDg  and  drmwing  him  ooward  ;  mich  a  htstOTj  we 
have  long  thoagbt  ao  importaot  derideratom  in  the  IHeratuie  of  the  GfanrdL 
Gertaiolj  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Cakwithkii  haf  accomplisbed  aR  that  &Da 
within  the  scope  of  socii  a  work :  probably  this  will  never  be  done  by  any 
one  man :  bat  he  has  come  much  nearer  oar  idea  of  what  sach  a  work  ooght 
to  be  than  anything  else  we  have  seen.  It  will  not  be  amtas  to  begin  by 
giving  some  accoant  of  the  author  and  of  the  performance. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  S.  Caswithbh  was  the  son  of  the  Ber.  William  Cab- 
wiTHnr,  rector  of  the  parish  at  Manaton,  Devon ;  was  bom  at  the  parsonage 
on  the  10th  of  AprQ,  1781 ;  went  through  the  preparatory  studies  under  his 
fiOher  at  the  Totoes  Grammar  School ;  was  entered  at  St  Mary  s  Hall, 
Oxford,  in  February,  1796,  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  February,  1800,  of 
M.A.  in  July,  1803,  and  proceeded  to  that  of  B.D.  in  November,  1825.  He 
was  ordamed  to  the  Deaconate  m  September,  1803,  to  the  Priesthood  in 
August,  1805,  and  in  S^tember,  1810,  was,  on  presentation  by  the  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  licensed  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Sandhurst,  Berks,  and,  in 
1814,  to  that  of  Frimley,  Hunts,  an  adjoining  parish,  having  been  presented 
thereto  by  the  Bev.  Hekbt  Lib,  rector  of  Ash.  As  evidence  of  his  high 
standing  as  a  scholar  and  a  thinker,  it  is  enough  to  mention  that  he  was 
appointed  to  preach  the  Bampton  Lectures  in  1809,  and  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
Select  Preachers  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1812.  The  main  bent  and  current  of 
his  mind  is  indicated  in  the  title  prefixed  to  his  Bampton  Lectures ;  which 
title  runs  thus :  "  A  View  of  the  Brahminical  Beligion  in  its  Confirmation 
of  the  Truth  of  Sacred  History,  and  its  Inflaence  on  the  Moral  Character.'' 
Bespecting  Mr.  CASwrrHm  himself,  it  must  suffice  to  add,  that  he  was  mar- 
ried in  February,  1822,  to  Harioet  Elizabbth,  widow  of  the  Bev.  A.  S. 
Faulknor,  and  ''  went  to  his  rest,"  at  the  Vicarage  of  Sandhurst,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1832. 

His  History  of  thi  Church  of  England,  of  which  the  present  is  a  second 
edition,  was  originally  written  and  issued  in  two  parts.  The  first  part,  bring- 
ing the  narrative  down  to  the  Bestoration  in  1660,  was  publbbed  in  two 
volumes  in  1829.  The  second  part,  extending  from  the  Bestoration  to  the 
Bevolation  of  1688,  was  published  in  one  volujie  in  1833.  In  the  present 
edition,  which  comes  from  the  superb  house  of  J.  H.  Pabkbr,  Oxford,  the 
two  parts  are  united,  and  form  one  continuous  whole  It  should  be  further 
noted,  that  in  his  first  chapter  the  author  presents  a  brief,  rapid,  well- wrought 
sketch  of  the  English  Church,  under  three  heads :  first,  f^m  the  time  of 
AuQUSTiNB  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest ;  second,  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  reign  of  King  John  ;  third  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Befbrmatlon.  In 
the  second  chapter  he  makes  a  general  survey  of  the  state  of  Europe,  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  Church,  at  the  opening  of  the  16th  century.  From  thence 
his  narrative  strikes  right  into  the  preliminaries  of  the  Beformation,  and  flows 
on  in  smooth  and  equitable  proportion  through  all  the  great  passages  of  the 
Church,  till  it  reaches  the  assigned  limit.  As  showing  how  the  work  was 
regarded  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  a 
highly  gifted  writer,  the  Bev.  E.  Smeolst,  reviewed  the  first  two  volumes  in 
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the  British  Critic  (or  Janaary,  1830.  Id  the  course  of  his  article,  the 
reviewer  speaks  of  the  author  thus :  "  He  partakes  in  do  degree  of  that 
puliog  lib^tdism  which,  through  waot  of  ability  to  apply  aoy  accurate  scale 
of  measuremeot  to  the  comparative  height  of  objects  before  us,  adopts  the 
short  aud  easy  method  of  reduciog  them  all  to  the  same  flat,  dull,  aod  uodis- 
tioguishlDg  level."  Agaio,  od  the  appearaooe  of  the  third  volume,  in  1833, 
the  British  Critic  had  a  second  article  from  the  same  pen,  wherein  the  writer 
q)eaks  as  follows :  "  In  fidelity  of  narrative,  in  accuracy  of  judgment,  and 
in  soundness  of  principle,  this  posthumous  volume  deservedly  claims  full 

brotherhood  with  its  elders. Sober  facts  and  sedate  argument 

are  the  guides  which  Mr.  Carwitbb.v  has  chosen ;  and  under  their  pilotage 
be  has  framed  a  work  forming  a  most  honourable  monument  to  his  own 
memory  as  a  weU-read  historian,  a  sound  divine,  and  a  charitable  Christian.*' 

After  all  this,  it  may  seem  superfluous,  if  not  impertinent,  to  add  any  com- 
mendation of  our  own.  Yet  we  cannot  well  forbear  to  ray,  that  we  have 
found  the  book  altogether  delightful  and  very  instructive  in  the  reading. 
Authentic  in  matter,  sound  in  doctrine,  calm  and  moderate  in  statement, 
comprehensive  in  view,  judicious  in  arrangement,  easy,  graceful,  mellow,  and 
varied  in  style,  it  presents,  to  our  mind,  such  a  combination  of  attractions  as 
is  not  often  to  be  found  in  that  species  of  composition.  Firmly  self-possessed 
and  sel^moving,  yet  at  the  same  time  duly  inspired  with  bis  subject,  the  author, 
though  without  making  any  boast  of  it,  steers  commendably  clear  of  all  those 
extremes  which  in  our  day  have  been  aggravated  into  such  screaming  and 
howling  conflict.  The  author  evidently  knew  how  to  be  just  and  true  to  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  without  being  false  or  unjust  to  any  other  good  cause : 
his  book,  therefore,  is  free  alike  from  Puritanical  and  from  Papistical  teach- 
ing ;  from  Erastiaoism  and  from  rebellion ;  he  never  pushes  the  claim  of  the 
Church  or  the  Priesthood  to  the  strangling  of  that  civil  liberty  wherein 
Order  presides ;  but  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a  sober  and  considerate  loyalty  to 
all  the  powers  ordained  by  Qod  for  the  good  of  man.  In  fine,  the  work 
everywhere  bears  marks  of  a  mild,  gentle,  benignant  temper,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  having  been  written  with  a  firm,  fearless,  upright,  and  straightforward 
band.  Of  course  a  Church  history  has  no  right  to  blazon  itself  much  with 
the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war : "  therefore,  to  be  true  to 
itself,  it  must  needs  forego  those  vulgar  attractions  that  lie  within  the  scope 
of  secular  history.  Nevertheless,  to  men  of  calm  thought  and  placid  feeling, 
the  work  in  hand  is  replete  with  a  quiet  beauty  that  will  outcharm  all  the 
•torm  and  tumult  of  military  preparations  aod  catastrophes. 

By  way  of  specimen,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  producing  a  part  of 
the  noble  description  of  that  great  sweet  man,  Richard  Hooker  : 

If  Hooker  had  not  lived,  it  would  have  been  incumbent  on  an  historian  of 
the  Eoglieb  Church  to  have  Mt  forward  the  arguments  of  the  other  adversaries 
of  Purltauism  in  full  dloplay  and  dilatation  ;  bat  the  energy  of  WurroiFT,  the 
eloquence  of  Bancroft,  and  the  mildueae  of  Saravia,  are  oombiaed  in  that 
immortal  work,  The  Ecclesiastical  Pouty.  That  this  work  is  still  cooBidered 
as  the  Btacdard  to  which  the  Church  of  Eogland  may  confidently  appeal,  aa  exhib- 
iting the  true  settled,  and  oatholio  principles  of  the  Eoglish  Keformation,  is  an 
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anan«»\v«Table  proof  of  its  exoelleoce.  It  derives  no  adventitious  w^g^bt  from 
the  churacler  or  circumftauces  oi  its  author,  Dor  from  its  accominfid&iir>Q  to  fbe 
prejudice's  of  a  particular  age.  Never  was  any  work  It***  iudioative  uf  iis 
author's  character  :  Hooker  was  of  a  temper  artless,  retirinp.  and  contt-mp'a- 
tive,  remarkable  for  h\(^  iKoorance  of  the  world,  and  bis  nnsa^p^  cling  si mpkiciij  : 
but  the  Ecclmattical  Polity  \8  the  performance  of  a  man  who  had  ait«-u:i\»'ly 
studird,  and  therefore  could  accurately  develop,  the  motives  of  human  ac'i  »i*  ; 
it  is  the  performance  of  a  keen  and  penetrating  observer  of  popular  opinio.-* 
and  of  piispinz  events  ;  and  the  stjle  possesses  the  fn'aphic  dihtiricln&s  of  ote 
who  has  mingled  in  the  buj^iness  of  life.  His  description  of  the  Puritan*  i*  ♦•n-i 
of  the  most  vivid  and  mHsterly  portraits  which  was  ever  drawn  by  m  hus;ui 
pen. 

It  is  not  the  erudition  of  Hookjsr,  for  in  erudition  he  has  been  sorpaflped :  ii 
is  that  comprehensive  intellect  which  was  not  warptd  or  tett<-red  by  prj»id.C',- ; 
it  is  the  intense  piety  by  which  that  powerful  intellect  was  cha-t^md  &Ld 
refined,  which  has  given  perpetuity  to  his  writings.  His  EctUdaUtcal  Ptf*tty  vas 
Buggesttd  by  the  theological  controversies  of  his  own  times;  but  it  U  t?iill  read 
when  tho.«e  controversies  arc  forgotten,  and  its  peruf-al  is  not  confined  lo  m*  re 
theologians.  Though  all  his  writings  are  controversial,  yet  tb'^y  have  the 
point  of  controversy  without  its  venom.  The  vein  of  animated  piety.  wH  cii 
insinuates  itself  into  the  body  of  his  argument,  has  not  transmuted  bismalenAN. 
but  has  conferred  on  them  consisteuce  and  durability.  Calt:mny.  wbaS^r 
directed  against  his  person,  or  his  opinions,  could  never  provoke  hi^  CbriMiiii 
meekuess  into  anger,  and  still  less  into  recrimination.  The  spirit  which  die* 
tated  the  following  sentence,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  opponents,  was  ever  pn^ 
ent :  *' Your  next  argument  consists  of  railing  and  reasons;  to  yoor  railiug  I 
say  nothing,  to  your  rea^^onN  I  say  what  follows." 

Whatever  treatment  Uookih  might  have  experienced  from  the  malice  aad  tke 
envy  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  his  posthumous  fame  was  not  slow,  tk-3«i£h 
imperceptible  in  its  progress.  Though  no  writer  combatied  the  RomanUt^  w-U 
%  greater  success,  yet,  to  their  honour,  they  have  liberally  celebrated  his  pra  «. 
The  encomium  of  a  Roman  Pontiff  might  have  been  inscribed  ou  his  lom^i 
*' There  is  no  learning  that  this  man  hath  not  searched  into,  nothing  too  b^rd 
for  his  understanding  ;  this  man  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  an  author :  bis 
books  will  get  reverence  by  age,  for  there  Is  in  them  such  seeds  of  eternity,  tbti 
they  shall  remain  till  the  last  fire  shall  consume  all  learning." 

From  the  subject  matter  of  the  EccUsiastical  Potity.  a  transition  is  naturaUy 
made  to  its  style.  Camden,  in  praising  the  modesty  and  the  other  eminent  qaml- 
ities  of  Hooker,  has  expressed  a  wish  that,  for  the  honor  of  this  kingtdovu  and 
the  advantage  of  other  nations,  his  work  had  been  composed  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, on  account  of  its  universality.  The  English  scholar,  and  the  Engli-b 
divine  will  prefer  its  present  garb,  because  it  has  conferred  immortality  oa  Ueir 
native  tongue.  The  EcdetiaUical  PoUiy,  independently  of  its  Fubjeet.  and  eoe- 
sidered  merely  as  a  composition.  Is.  beyond  comparison,  the  greatest  work  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  It  is  not  from  any  predilection  for  the  opinions  of 
Hooker  that  his  style  will  be  preferred,  not  to  his  contemporaries,  but  to  one 
who  lived  more  than  a  generatioa  after  him— to  Milton.  The  style  of  Hoockb, 
when  compared  with  that  of  Milton,  possesses  equal  harmony,  more  dignity, 
and,  which  is  strange  to  say.  more  courtliness.  Hooker,  though  be  bad  ntit 
enjoyed,  like  Milton,  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  was  well  acqaaiat'>d 
with  *'  seemly  arts  and  affairs ;  "  be  had  a  taste  for  painting,  be  bad  an  *'xqiif- 
site  sense  of  music,  and  in  the  rhyttm  of  his  periods  may  be  detected  the  l^^tnt 
seeds  of  poetry. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  these  reflections  without  expre»iog  tbe  g^^ti^f• 
Ing  thought,  that  a  work,  whose  existence  must  be  coeval  with  tbe  naticmal  lan- 
guage, is  consecrated  to  the  defense  of  Tbb  Church  of  England. 
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The  Life  of  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  First  Professor  in  the  Tlieolofrtcal 
Seminary,  at  Princeton.  New  Jei'sey.  By  James  W.  Alexander,  t).D. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner, 

This  judicious  and  well-written  biography  has  a  twofold  interest,  in  the  his- 
torical and  religious  life  of  its  subject.  In  the  latter  relation,  Dr.  Alexandeb 
was  for  nearly  half  a  century  an  influential  instructor,  profoundly  versed  in  the 
various  departments  of  theology,  with  particular  reference  to  Biblical  inter- 
pretation and  criticism  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  ;  deliver- 
ing his  lecturt^s  at  a  seat  of  learning  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
founder,  as  he  started  with  it  alone  in  its  infancy  till  it  grew  up  with  an 
increase  of  professors  and  students.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton, 
the  organization  of  which  is  independent  of  the  College  of  Princeton,  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1812,  when  Dr.  Alexander  was  called  from  his  congregation  at  Philadelphia, 
to  fill  his  first  chair.  He  had  previously  been  the  head  of  the  similar  school  of 
instruction  at  Hampden  Sidney  in  Virginia,  and,  carrying  back  his  history, 
we  find  him  in  his  youth,  brought  up  in  the  central  valley  of  that  State,  under 
the  country  influences  of  the  old  Western  revolutionary  era,  with  a  leaning 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  old  world  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  associations 
and  observances  of  the  region  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  life  of  a 
man,  who  was  to  present  a  constant  model  of  exemplary  piety,  and  give 
laws,  at  a  seminary  of  theology,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  religious 
world,  that  his  earliest  instructions  in  the  ancient  languages  should  be  received 
from  a  youth  who  had  been  exiled  from  the  wickedness  of  London  as  a  con- 
vict, transported  to  America,  according  to  one  of  the  usages  of  good  old  King 
George,  and  literally  sold — the  price  of  a  felon,  at  the  market  for  sucl|  com- 
modities at  Baltimore.  There  this  young  man,  John  Reardon,  was  bought 
by  the  father  of  Alexander  ar  d  transported  to  his  country-place  in  Rock- 
bridge county.  The  intelligent  farmer  and  trader  had  the  good  sense  to  per- 
ceive the  availability  of  what  book  learning  he  possessed,  and  without  taking 
the  alarm  professed  by  some  theorists,  at  the  connection  of  vice  with  knowl- 
edge, built  up  a  log  schoolhouse  for  him  on  his  grounds,  and  collected  the 
youth  of  the  neighborhood  under  his  authority.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
taught  thieving  or  burglary.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  good  citizen  of  his 
new  State,  enlisting  among  the  revolutionary  forces,  when  enemies  were  in  the 
field,  and  suffering  in  the  cause  repeated  wounds  from  the  bayonets  and  sabres 
of  Tarleton's  men,  which  left  him  on  the  field  for  dead.  Jack  Reardon, 
unfitted  for  the  musket,  was  preserved  to  wield  again  the  ferula  over  the  child- 
hood of  Virginia. 

The  first  thirty  years  of  Alexander's  life  were  passed  in  a  region,  every 
mile  of  which  is  historic  ground,  and  among  people,  almost  every  one  of  whom 
is  at  least  a  local  celebrity,  if  not  known  to  American  fame.  He  lived  among 
the  old  Virginia  gentlemen,  who  appear  to  have  had  as  great  respect  for  books 
as  for  horses ;  he  was  one  of  the  army  of  missionary  preachers  whose  eloquence 
sounded  through  the  valleys  of  the  State ;  he  was  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
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Among  the  ObnrchmeD ;  he  beard  Patrick  Heitbt  speak,  and  brin^  to  tfae 
bar  the  same  order  of  doqaence  with  which  his  friend  John  Blaib  Smith  bad 
invigoratod  the  appeals  of  the  pulpit  Every  one  has  heard  of  Jamks  Wad- 
DKLL,  the  blind  preacher,  whom  Wncr  has  celebrated  in  the  British  Spy.  II 
was  Alezakdeb's  good  fortune  one  day,  as  he  was  traydling  on  horsebads 
and  meditating  which  of  two  roads  he  sboold  take,  at  a  fork,  to  choose  the 
one  which  kd  to  that  preacher's  boose,  where  he  fonnd  a  yoong  lady  of  beanty, 
his  daughter,  whom  he  married,  and  with  whom  he  liyed  happily  the  remainder 
of  a  long  life. 

The  traits  of  manners  of  the  time  and  conntry  of  Old  Yirginia  are  very 
happily  delineated,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  a  yoang  itinerant  clergy- 
man ;  and  they  are  i&etched  by  his  own  pen,  as  reminisoences,  wboi  he  looked 
back  Qpon  them  with  a  secondary  interest,  which  supplied  the  place  of  the 
original  novelty.  Alkxasoer  was  a  metaphysieian,  and  knew  how  lo  analyse 
this  feeling  of  the  knowledge  and  wonder  of  the  man  saperior  to  the  instincts 
of  the  yoQth.  In  his  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  mountains  abont  his 
early  home  upon  his  yoathfol  character,  he  cannot  trace  any  direct  impres- 
sions of  their  poetry  or  snblimity,  at  least  any  consciousness  of  these  things. 
"  The  love  of  the  beaaties  of  natore"  he  pronoonces,  in  a  passage  which  grows 
Into  a  fine  essay,  to  be  "  slow  in  its  development,"  while  he  admits  the  animal 
sense  of  the  sublime  in  wonder.  It  is  when  tiiought  and  experience  and  cul- 
ture work  upon  these  brute  materials  in  the  mind,  in  after  years,  that  poetry 
comes  forth  with  all  its  subtle  philosophy.  Thus  art  goes  on  perfecting  nature 
in  the  mind,  and  man  Is  compensated  by  his  superior  enjoyments  for  the  loss  of 
his  childhood. 

When  our  preacher  leaves  the  self-made  men  of  the  wilderness,  to  travel 
among  the  learned  and  polished  folk  of  the  North,  as  he  did  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  visidng  Nassau  Hall  and  New  York  and  Harvard,  he  is 
everywhere  observant  of  the  novelty  of  character.  His  reminiscences  give  us 
some  very  happy  sketches  of  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  the  successor  of 
WiTHEBSPOON  at  Princeton,  of  those  famous  New  Eoglanders,  Hopkins  and 
Emmons,  and  one  day,  on  his  route  to  Hanover,  of  a  plain  man  who  has  been 
talked  of  latterly  as  much  as  any  of  them.  "  Passing  from  Massachusetts 
over  the  mountains  of  New  Hampehire,  he  lodged  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
house  of  a  farmer,  the  father  of  Daniel  Webster.  The  old  geotJeman  came 
over  to  the  tavern  in  the  morning,  and  chatted  for  half  an  hour.  Among 
other  things,  he  said  that  he  had  a  son  at  Dartmouth,  who  was  about  to  take 
his  bacbelor^s  d^^ree.  The  father  was  large  in  frame,  high-breasted  and 
broad-shouldered,  and.  like  his  son,  had  heavy  eyebrows.  He  was  an  affiible 
man,  of  sound  sense  and  considerable  information,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
might  be  acquainted  with  his  son,  of  whom  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
proud." 

These  notices  will  indicate  the  personal  biographical  notices  of  the  volume, 
which  is  largely  made  up  from  Dr.  Alexander's  own  manuscripts.  As  his 
was  one  of  those  healthy  minds  more  apt  to  think  of  other  people  than  himself, 
he  has  left  on  record  materials  of  much  value  for  the  study  of  his  period. 
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What  should  jodtlj  be  said  of  his  own  facnlties  and  the  secret  of  his  powers, 
his  SOD,  one  of  a  family  which  inherits  the  father's  ability,  nsefoloess,  and 
serious  purpose  of  life,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  of  this  city,  has 
wisely  said  in  this  memoir.  He  has  discharged  a  difficult  duty  at  once  with 
reyerence  and  ease,  and  given  what  is  rare  in  religious  biographies,  a  picture 
of  the  man  as  well  as  the  clergyman. 


My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters;   or,  The  Story  of  my  Education,    By  HnoH 
Miller.    Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.    1857. 

The  author  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  First  Impressions  of  England,  and  other 
works  of  a  mixed  scientific  and  literary  character,  was  a  man  of  whom  the 
public  would  willingly  listen  to  a  personal  account,  especially  when  his  own 
hand  wields  the  pen.  After  all,  most  people  can  write  best  about  themselves, 
given,  of  course,  a  certain  culture  and  faculty  of  writing  at  all.  Literary 
autobiographies  have  been  seldom  failures.  The  taste,  the  instincts  of  men  of 
genius  are  marked  in  the  first  commencement,  and  the  memory  of  these  early 
developments  is  cherished  by  those  in  whom  they  have  appeared,— for  each 
incident  or  efibrt  has  been  a  measure  of  strength  and  calculation  of  opportuni- 
ty for  a  step  beyond.  It  is  probable  that  most  men  know  full  well  the  means 
by  which  they  have  got  on  in  the  world,  and  would  they  take  the  pains  of 
recording  them  in  time,  before  they  become  undistinguished  in  the  mass  of 
circumstances,  authors  might  give  the  history,  not  only  of  every  composition, 
butalmost  of  every  verse  and  illustration.  Any  man  who  has  watched  the 
processes  of  his  mind  can  detect  many  of  the  influences,  by  which  his  powers 
have  been  moulded.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  what  are  called 
self-made  men,  who  have  not  been  quiet  recipients  of  fortune,  but  have  been  on 
the  look-out  for  her  ladyship,  and  have  noted  well  her  bountiful  garments, when 
she  came  in  sight.  Their  lives  have  been  less  uniform  than  the  course  of  those 
whose  lot  has  been  prescribed  by  inheritance.  They  have  probably  more  to 
tell  of  external  events,  as  well  as  internal  emotions,  for  they  have  been  more 
exposed  to  vicissitude  and  struggle.  Hugh  Miller  has  a  story  to  tell,  not  a 
very  wonderful  one  perhaps  in  incident,  but  the  more  useful  on  that  account, 
because  its  lessons,  deduced  from  opportunities  which  are  common  in  the  world, 
may  be  profitable  to  a  great  cumber  of  people.  The  son  of  a  poor  sea-faring 
man,  and  devoted  to  a  life  of  labour,  which  be  steadily  pursued,  he  has  as 
everybody  knows,  become  eminent  as  a  geologist,  an  original  observer,  and  a 
rare  popular  narrator  of  its  scientific  marvels ;  yet  he  tells  us  "  there  are  few 
of  the  natural  sciences,  which  do  not  lie  quite  as  open  to  the  working  men  of 
Britain  and  America  as  geology  did  tome."  Find  a  boy  of  equal  capacity 
and  knack  of  observation,  the  essential  quah'fications  of  the  remark,  and  this 
book  should  teach  the  lesson  of  mdustry  and  perseverance  to  bring  opportnnL 
ties  to  results. 

It  is  a  wide-awake  story,  full  of  inteUigence  and  good  humour— the  latter  a 
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staoding  reqaisite  and  not  nDcommon  attendaot  of  autobiograpbka :  sioee  a 
capacity  for  bamour  supplies  the  motive  for  sach  a  work, and  makEva  pkasore 
of  its  toil.  Id  the  early  portion,  Hugh  Miller's  reminiscences  are  of  a  bright, 
keen,  perceptive  boyhood.  His  recollections  of  his  sea-going  family,  and  thdr 
disturbed  fortunes,  the  Scottish  character  and  superstitions  of  bis  home  at 
Cromarty  are  all  distinct,  and  shrewdly  narrated.  The  siory  of  bis  scIkjoI 
days  is  particularly  well  told,  the  master  passion,  the  observation  of  oatBie 
cropping  out  at  every  turn.  A  sight  from  the  school  window  dkckeed 
knowledge  which,  as  he  remarks,  every  grammar  school  coold  not  fiimiali.  Tie 
passage  is  characteristic  of  his  style : 

I  quitted  the  darnels  echool  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelvemonth,  after  majto^ 
ing  that  grand  acqairement  of  my  life — the  art  of  holding  converse  with  boob; 
and  was  transferred  straightforth  to  the  grammar  echool  of  the  parisb.  at  whkli 
there  attended  at  the  time  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  boys,  with  a  das  of 
about  thirty  individuals  more,  much  looked  down  upon  by  the  others,  aod  not 
deemed  greatly  worth  the  counting,  seeing  that  it  consisted  of  only  lauia.  Aad 
here,  too,  the  early  individual  development  seems  nicely  correspondenl  with  aa 
early  national  one.  In  his  depreciatory  estimate  of  contempoiarr  woman,  the 
boy  ifl  always  a  true  savage.  The  old  parisb  school  of  the  place  had  been 
nobly  situated  in  a  snug  corner,  between  ibe  parish  churchyard  and  a  thick 
wood  ;  and  from  the  interesting  centre  which  it  formed,  the  boys,  when  tired  of 
making  dragon-horses  of  the  erect  head  stones,  or  of  leaping  fUong  the  Aai  laid 
memorials,  ftom  end  to  end  of  the  graveyard,  '^  without  touching  graas.^*  codd 
repair  to  the  taller  trees,  and  rise  in  the  world  by  climbing  among  tbtno.  A% 
however,  they  used  to  encroach,  on  these  latter  occasions,  upon  the  Uiri^ 
pleasure-ground!),  the  school  had  been  removed  ere  my  time  to  the  eeashore ; 
where,  though  there  were  neither  tombstones  nor  trees,  there  were  some  balaae- 
ing  advantages,  of  a  kind  which,  perhaps,  only  boys  of  the  old  school  coald 
have  adequately  appreciated.  As  the  school- windows  fronted  the  c^tecijig  of 
the  Frith,  not  a  vessel  could  enter  the  harbour  that  we  did  not  see;  uid, 
improving  through  our  opportunities,  there  was  perhaps  no  educational  iBftita- 
tion  in  th<%  kingdom  in  which  all  sorts  of  barks  and  carvels,  from  tbe  fiiiiiBg 
yawl  to  the  frigate,  could  be  more  correctly  drawn  on  the  slate,  or  where  any 
defect  in  bulk  or  rigging,  in  some  faulty  delineation,  was  surer  of  being  more 
justly  and  unpparingly  criticized.  Further,  the  town,  which  drove  a  great  trade 
in  salted  pork  at  the  time,  had  a  killing-place  not  thirty  yards  from  the  aehool- 
door.  where  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pigs  used  sometimes  to  die  for  tbe  general 
good  in  a  single  day  ;  and  it  was  a  great  matter  to  hear,  at  occasional  intervate. 
the  roar  of  death  outside  rising  high  over  the  general  murmur  within ;  or  to  be 
told  by  some  comrade,  returned  from  his  five  minutes'  leave  of  abseoee,  that  a 
hero  ofa  pig  had  taken  three  blows  of  the  hatchet  ere  it  fell,  and  that  even  afWr  its 
subjection  to  the  sticking  process,  it  had  got  hold  of  Jack  Keddie's  hand  in  hi 
mouth,  and  almost  smashed  his  thumb.  W^e  learned,  too,  to  know,  from  osr 
signal  opportunities  of  observation,  not  only  a  good  deal  about  pig  anatomy.— 
especially  about  the  detached  edible  parts  of  the  animal,  such  as  the  spleen  and 
tb"  pancreas,  and  at  least  one  other  very  palatable  viscus  besides, — but  becaaie 
knowing  also  about  the  take  and  tbe  curing  of  herrings.  All  the  b^riog-baati 
during  the  fishing  season  pai«ed  our  windows  on  their  homeward  way  to  the 
harbour ;  and,  from  their  depth  in  the  water,  we  became  skilful  enough  to  pred- 
icate the  number  of  crans  aboard  of  each  with  wonderful  judgment  and  correct 
ness.  In  days  of  good  general  fishings,  too,  when  the  ouring-yarda  proved  toe 
small  to  accommodate  the  quantities  brought  ashore,  the  fi>h  used  to  be  laid  in 
glittering  heaps  opposite  tbe  schoolbou^e  door ;  and  an  exciting  scene  that  com- 
bined the  bustle  of  the  workshop  with  tbe  confusion  of  the  crowded  fair,  wooM 
straightway  spring  up  within  twenty  yards  of  the  forms  at  which  we  sat,  greatly 
to  our  enjoyment,  and,  of  course,  not  a  little  to  our  instruction.  We  could  see, 
simply  by  peering  over  book  or  slate,  tbe  curers  going  about  nniMog  tbtfir  fi^i 
with  salt,  to  counteract  the  eflects  of  the  dog-day  sun ;  bevies  cf  young  ^ 
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employed  as  frnttere,  and  horridly  incarnadined  with  blood  and  vipcera,  pqaat- 
tinjf  around  the  heaps,  knife  in  hand,  and  plying  with  ba«T  Angers  their  well- 
paid  labours,  at  the  rate  of  a  sixpence  per  hour  ;  relays  of  heavily-laden  fish- 
wives bringing  ever  and  anon  fresh  heaps  of  herringj*  in  their  creels ;  and  out- 
side of  all  the  coopers  hammering  as  if  for  life  and  death — now  tightening  hoops, 
and  now  slackening  them,  and  anon  caulking  with  bulrush  the  leaky  seams.  It 
is  not  every  grammar  school  in  which  such  lessons  are  taught  as  those,  in  which 
all  were  initiated,  and  in  which  all  became  in  some  degree  accomplished,  in  the 
grammar  school  of  Cromarty  I 

It  was  the  fashion  of  this  institation  to  celebrate  an  anDoal  cock  fight  on 
the  floor  of  the  school,  each  scholar  bringing  his  quota  of  birds.  Young 
Miller  who  appears  to  have  always  shown  great  steadiness  and  propriety  of 
conduct  commuted  for  sixpence  and  avoided  the  sport.  It  was  another  odd 
cnstom  of  this  school  to  levy  a  tax  of  peat  on  all  the  vessels  which  came  into 
the  little  harbour  with  that  commodity.  The  levy  was  of  course  resisted 
wWn  it  became  a  constant  practice  on  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  craft  to  send 
forth  a  party  of  schoolboys  to  collect  the  income.  One-half  of  these  took  up 
their  station  on  the  wharf,  their  pockets  filled  with  stones,  under  cover  of  the 
full  discharge  of  which,  the  remainder  seized  an  oar,  or  a  boat-hook,  or  some- 
thing portable,  which  was  carried  ofi  in  triumph  to  the  school  and  deposited 
in  the  rafters  by  the  master,  to  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  the  customary 
allowance  of  peat.  An  heroic  system  of  boyish  education,  of  which  one  of 
the  townsmen  was  afterward  reminded,  when  he  found  himself  boarding  an 
enemy's  vessel,  under  protection  of  a  well-directed  fire  from  his  British 
cruisers. 

A  good  specimen  of  the  natural  history  anecdotes  is  a  story  of  the  author's 
Uncle  Sandy,  an  enterprising  sawyer,  who  located  his  pits  in  well-fiheltered 
rural  places  by  the  side  of  pleasant  springs  : 

He  was  a  skilful  crab  and  lobster  fisher,  and  knew  every  hole  and  crannie, 
along  several  miles  of  rocky  shore,  in  which  the  creatures  were  accustomed  to 
shelter,  with  not  a  few  of  their  own  peculiarities  of  charact^-r.  Contrary  to  the 
view  taken  by  some  of  our  naturalists,  such  as  AoAsaiz.  who  held  that  the  crab 
— a  gHuus  comparatively  recent  in  its  appearance  in  creation — i«»  lesp  embryotic 
in  its  character,  aud  higher  in  its  standinp,  than  the  more  ancient  lobs-t^r,  my 
uncle  regorded  the  lolmter  as  a  more  intelligent  animal  than  the  crab.  The  hole 
in  which  the  lob}«ter  lodjres  has  almost  always  two  openings,  he  has  said,  through 
one  of  wt)ich  it  sometimes  contrives  to  escape  when  the  other  is  stormed  by  the 
fisher;  whereas  the  crab  is  u^^ually  content,  like  the  '*  rat  devoid  of  soul."  with 
a  hole  of  only  one  opening  ;  and,  besides,  gets  so  angry  in  most  cases  with  his 
assailant,  as  to  become  more  bent  on  assault  than  escape,  and  so  loses  hin^self 
by  Hhc'-r  Ioj«b  ot  temper.  And  yet  the  crab  has,  he  used  to  add.  some  points  of 
int«'Uij:eiice  about  him  too.  When,  as  sometimes  happened,  he  got  hold,  in  his 
dark,  narrow  recess  in  the  rock,  of  some  luckless  digit,  my  uncle  showed  me 
how  that  after  the  fir^t  tremendous  squeeze,  he  began  always  to  experiment 
upon  what  be  had  got,  by  alternately  slackening  and  straitening  his  grasp,  as  if 
to  ascertain  whether  it  had  life  in  it,  or  was  merely  a  piece  of  dead  matter  ;  and 
that  the  only  way  to  escape  him.  on  these  trying  occasions,  was  to  let  the  finger 
lie  passivtly  between  his  nippers,  a»»  if  it  were  a  bit  of  stick,  or  tangle  ;  when, 
apparently  deeming  it  such,  he  would  be  sure  to  let  it  go;  whereas,  on  the 
least  attempt  to  wittidraw  it,  he  would  at  once  straiten  his  gripe,  and  not  apain 
relax  it  for  mayhap  half  an  hour.  In  dealiner  wilh  lobster,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fisher  had  to  beware  that  he  did  not  depend  too  muhon  the  hold  he  had  got 
of  tbe  creature,  il  it  was  merely  a  hold  of  one  of  the  great  claws.  For  a 
moment  it  would  remain  passive  in  his  grasp  ;  he  would  then  be  sensible  of  a 
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•light  tremor  in  the  oaptared  limb,  and  mayhap  hear  a  dight  cneklc ; 
vratOf  the  captive  woald  Btraightwav  be  off  like  a  dart  throagh  the  deep  water 
nole,  and  odIj  the  limb  remain  in  the  fisher's  hand,  lly  ancle  baa,  boverer^ 
told  me  that  lobsters  do  not  always  lose  their  limbs  with  the  Decessary  judg- 
ment They  throw  them  off  when  suddenly  frightened,  without  first  waiting  to 
consider  whether  the  sacrifice  of  a  pair  of  legs  la  the  best  mode  of  obriauag  the 
danger.  On  firing  a  musket  immediately  over  a  lobster  just  captured,  he  hts 
seen  it  throw  off  both  its  great  claws  in  the  sadden  extremity  of  ita  temv,  jost 
as  a  panic-struck  soldier  sometimes  throws  away  his  weapons. 

We  might  multiply  quotations  without  limit  from  the  pictimsBqae  pages  of 
this  book ;  as  the  writer  gets  on  with  his  first  youthful  geological  ezpk»mtioaB 
about  his  Ddghborhood  of  Cromarty ;  till  he  entais  upon  the  duties  of  fife  as 
a  stonecutter,  a  calling  which  he  pursues  till  the  literature,  of  which  he  had 
always  been  a  cultiyator  in  reading  and  writing,  brings  him  into  notice,  and 
he  is  promoted  among  men  of  science,  and  installed  in  1840  as  editor  of  the 
WUness,  the  organ  of  the  Free  Cburdi  party.  His  courtahip  aod  marfiage 
are  among  the  latest  incidents,  which  he  records  in  his  happy,  fioeot  stjle. 
The  lady  was  delicate  of  person^  an  admirer  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  fiiA 
sights  which  he  had  of  her,  was  in  a  word,  as  she  was  reading  a  large  Tohune, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  theory  of  Causation.  Could  a  weli-edocatea  Scottidk 
love  scene  be  more  characteristic  ? 

MiiLBR*s  Free  Church  associations  brought  him  in  contact  with  Ghauois 
— a  man  whose  name  always  arrests  us,  in  whateyer  connexion  it  may  appesr. 
It  must  be  a  very  dull  narrator  who  does  not  tell  us  something  of  inteiert 
about  him :  for  Chalmers'  life,  purposes  and  natural  instincts  were  such  that, 
whether  in  activity  or  repose,  he  was  always  in  a  characteristic  attitude.  He 
visits  our  geologist  at  Cromarty  and  impresses  him  greatly  by  tbe  pover 
which  the  fulness  and  vehemence  of  his  eloquence,  his  "deep  mouth,''  gave  to 
an  anecdote  which  Miller  himself  had  related  in  one  of  his  books.  Chili- 
KRS  took  note  of  his  geological  collections,  went  out  with  him  on  the  sea, 
where,  in  the  swell  of  the  German  ocean,  the  Doctor  listened  to  tbe  wild 
egends  of  the  cliff,  and  watched  the  play  of  light  and  wave  upon  tfadr  ruggd 
gides,  alraorbed  in  the  excitement  of  the  scene: 

He  was  busy,  evidently,  among  the  crags  and  bo?<ky  hollows,  aod  would  hare 
eojoyed  himself  more  had  he  been  alone.  In  the  middle  of  one  noble  preeipke, 
that  reared  its  tall  pine-crested  brow  more  than  a  hundred yaitls overhead,  thoe 
was  a  bush-covered  shelf  of  considerable  size,  bat  wholly  inaccessible;  for  the 
rock  dropped  sheer  into  it  from  above,  and  then  sank  perpendicularly  from  ita 
outer  edge  to  the  beach  below ;  aad  the  iogulated  shelf,  in  its  green  uaapproa^ 
able  solitude  had  evidently  caught  his  eye.  It  was  the  scene,  I  said, — taklq^ 
the  direction  of  his  eye  for  tbe  antecedent  of  the  it, — it  was  the  Bceoe«  says  tn- 
dition,  of  a  sad  tragedv  daring  the  times  of  the  persecatiou  <^  Chaklbs.  A 
renegade  chaplain,  rather  weak  than  wicked,  threw  himself,  in  a  state  of  wild 
despair,  over  tbe  precipice  above  ;  and  his  body,  intercepted  in  its  fall  by  that 
shelf,  lay  unburied  among  the  bushes  for  years  after,  until  it  had  bleached  ieto 
a  dry  and  whitened  skeleton.  Even  as  late  as  the  last  age,  the  shelf  con tioaed 
to  retain  the  name  of  the  '^  Chaplain's  Lair."  I  found  that  my  communieatloa. 
chiming  in  with  his  train  of  cogitation  at  the  time,  caught  botii  his  ear  aad 
mind  ;  aod  bis  reply,  though  brief,  was  expressive  of  the  gratiflcatioa  which  its 
snatch  of  iocident  had  conveyed.  As  oar  skiff  sped  on  a  few  oar-lengths  more, 
we  disturbed  a  flock  of  sea-gulls  that  had  been  sporting  in  the  sundiine  over  a 
shoal  of  sillochs ;  and  a  few  of  them  winged  their  way  to  a  jutting  crag  that 
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rose  immediately  beflde  the  ehelf.  I  taw  Chalmebs'  eje  gleam  as  it  followed 
them.  **  Would  yoa  not  like,  sir,"  he  naid,  addreBsing  himRelf  to  mj  minister, 
who  sat  beside  him, — "  Woald  yoa  not  like  to  be  a  sea-gull  ?  I  think  I  would. 
Sea-gulls  are  free  of  the  three  elements. — earth,  air,  and  water.  These  birds 
were  sailing,  but  half  a  minute  since  without  boat,  at  once  angling  and  dining, 
and  now  they  are  already  rusticating  in  the  Chaplain's  Lair.  I  think  I  could 
e^joy  being  a  sea-gull." 


Easter  Holidays  at  Cedar  Grove,    By  Mrs,  William  Wood  Seymour.    New 
York:  Darnel  Darui,  Jr.    1 858. 

A  bright,  nimble,  happy  tale  is  this  that  Mrs.  Seymour  has  written  for  onr 
juTenile  brethren.  The  little  book  is  full  of  Easter  auDshine  and  delight,  and 
answers  well  to  its  title  as  a  body  of  religious  thought  arrayed  in  the  light 
drapery  of  a  gentle  household  mirth  and  playfulness.  In  her  Preface^  the 
writer  describes  the  work  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  story-books,  explaining  the 
seasons  of  the  Church  in  a  manner,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  meet  the  needs  and  to 
please  the  fancy  of  little  Christians.  Which,  we  suppose,  may  be  fairly  inter- 
preted as  a  promise  of  more  works  of  a  similar  character,  from  the  same  hand. 
Should  she  go  on  in  a  like  fashion  of  moulding  up  holy  thought  and  Christian 
lore  in  free  and  healthy  combination  with  innocent  glee,  she  will  do  good  ser- 
Tice.  For,  as  regards  the  practical  influence  of  the  thing,  few  things  are  of 
higher  moment  than  that  the  lessons  of  religion  should  be  twined  in  one 
g^wtb  with  the  remembered  happiness  of  childhood  ;  that,  amid  the  toils  and 
temptations,  the  struggles  and  vicissitudes  of  later  life,  the  sacredness  of  duty 
should  be  bound  upon  the  heart  by  the  sweetness  of  early  associations.  Make 
the  child  happy  in  his  religious  learnings  and  services,  and  in  his  age  he  will 
not  forget  them,  for  the  remembrance  of  them  will  be  sweet ;  he  will  not 
depart  from  them,  or,  departing,  he  will  sooner  or  later  return,  for  his  heart's 
dearest  home  will  be  amongst  them.  And  one  reason  why  so  many  men, 
while  longing  and  sighing  to  be  boys  again,  would  yet  have  the  Sundays  and 
the  religious  hours  left  out  of  their  boyhood,  is  because  there  is  no  pleasant- 
ness mixed  up  in  their  recollections  of  them ;  if  they  remember  them  at  all,  it 
is  only  for  the  irksomeness  with  which  they  were  fraught.  For  so  much  of 
happiness  has  been  wisely  and  mercifully  gathered  about  the  morning  of  life ; 
there  are  so  many  brimming  cups  of  joy  to  be  sipped  in  ''  that  first  garden  of 
our  simpleness,''  that  the  spirit  of  diildhood  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
expected  to  do  otherwise  than  revolt  against  those  preparations,  even  of  truth 
and  good,  from  which  the  ingredient  of  joyousness  has  been  omitted  or 
extracted.  And  just  in  proportion  as  real  health  lives  in  their  appetite  and 
taste,  just  in  that  proportion,  if  compelled  to  eat  food  so  cooked  as  to  go 
**  against  the  stomach  of  their  sense,''  will  they  partake  of  it  with  vexation,  and 
remember  it  with  resentment. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  in  some  manifest  danger  of  wandering  firom  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour's book.    The  writer  has  evidently  been  a  child  herself,  and,  0  blessed 
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treopure ,!  she  has  not  forzotten  it.  She  diacovere  a  very  qukk  aod  htppy 
knack  ai  touching  children  in  the  right  spot,  so  as  to  instruct  them  wilb'Kit 
losing  tlieir  attention  or  chilling  their  interest,  and,  which  is  moiv,  witbtnrt 
making  them  think  how  mach  they  have  learnefl.  The  materials  and  \xnX- 
ment  of  the  story  are  such,  that  little  folks  may  really  find  themselves  in  it, 
and  grow  better  in  the  reading,  without  ceasing  to  be  little  f<>lk'-*.  Biggs' 
folks,  too,  will  find  a  good  deal  in  it,  to  nake  them  remember  au3  rev«ttbe 
dreams  of  tlieir  youth.  The  work.jAa^is  a  right  nice,  clean  tmoscript  of 
Edster  fro!icsomeness  and  exhilaraijp^l^e  brisk  play,  the  meiry  ^u^'b.areb 
nonsense,  flashes  of  chiklish  wit  an(i^«|P«Ttee  are  exhibited  in  livelj  iiiterjums 
with  the  solemnities  of  Christian  thought  and  duty ;  while  ihtse  latter, solar 
from  being  anywise  offended  at  the  freedom,  smile  invitingly,  and  pat  on  a  lice 
of  beauty,  and  dart  looks  of  gladness,  at  the  presence  of  the  form^T.  Xi»t  by 
any  means  that  the  young  sharers  in  this  festive  course  are  altigeiber  pwlect: 
there  are  decided  streaks  ol  naughtiness  in  some  of  them  :  eve  the  Ex<er  that 
has  been  kindled  in  their  hearts  overflows,  now  and  then,  in  .*ach  pmnL-as 
you  may  ju-<tly  reprove,  provided  you  do  it  without  any  S4>urne#s  or  a-p^ritr; 
to  subdue  them  into  modesty  and  awfulness.  but  not  to  freeze  up  their  s-aroe 
with  terror  or  wrath.  In  fact,  the  children  are  glad,— glad,  partly  U^-aa* 
they  are  thildren,  partly  because  they  are  with  other  children,  and  partly 
because  the  sweet  holiness  of  Easter  around  them  makes  mus'c  Wiih  ife 
*'  sweet  holiness  of  youth  "  within  them  :  and  this  oil  of  gladness  causes  aJ)  ik 
wheels  of  their  being  to  run  glib  and  smooth  and  free.  Finally  we  mssl 
notice  that,  as  regards  the  religious  atmosphere  of  this  merry  circle,  ibiy  >tti 
to  have  taken  the  divine  inooculation  in  a  healthy  way  ;  the  inflneuee  is  JtP 
fused  so  evenly  through  their  whole  being,  as  not  to  make  them  jmrlictiUry 
conscious  of  it  by  any  inward  disharmony  :  they  are  not  juvenile  saiots,  suif- 
ing  to  set  their  elders  a  good  example  ;  they  are  never  found  nur^io^  ^1*^ 
piety,  to  keep  it  warm  ;  there  are  no  signs  of  the  ecclesiastical  borb<HL%  is 
their  ch(  eks  ;  they  have  been  so  nurtured  to  the  several  parts  of  Christiaa  (hty 
and  service,  that  they  think  far  more  of  the  pleasure  they  find,  than  of  ibr  nr- 
tue  they  show,  in  doing  them.  We  would  recommend  the  litiie  work  to  all 
who  can  grasp  and  take  in  the  idea  of  seasoning  the  young  in  the  fa.th  aodik 
works  ol  Christianity,  by  putting  them  in  sympathy  and  communion  with  n*! 
Christian  Happiness,  Our  Saviour  did  not  invite  little  chi  dren  to  Him^ 
by  threatening  them  with  hell  fire,  but  by  taking  them  up  in  Hrs  anmaod 
blesi>ing.lhem.  X)ii  you  think  they  could  look  into  the  heaven  of  !lis(>'nfi- 
tenance  as  He  smiled  the  blessing  upon  them,  and  not  have  their  aoals  ikd 
with  gladness  and  delight  ? 
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